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(No.  13.    New  Series,  November,  1906) 

RALPH   ELLIOT 

A    TALE    OF    THE    YEAR    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-EIGHT 

CHAPTER   I 

**  I  don't  envy  you  your  way  to  bed  to-night,  Derrick,*'  said 
the  younger  man,  gravely  busy  over  the  stove  with  the  mani- 
pulation of  a  Turkish  coffee-pot. 

A  blast  from  the  storm  outside  shook  the  double  windows, 
and  brought  the  thin  ghost  of  a  cry,  "  Viva  Pio  Nono !  "  on 
its  raging   wings. 

"  Sounds  worse  here  in  the  streets  than  it  is  in  the  harbour. 
The  cutter  gets  me  on  board  in  ten  minutes,  you  know.  Often 
on  fine  nights  after  dances  I  make  the  men  take  me  out  beyond 
the  ships  so  that  I  can  see  the  headland  light."  He  let  his  voice 
drop  into  dreamy  silence. 

The  coffee-making  boy  glanced  at  him  with  something  of 
admiration.  Now  and  then  he  doubted  Derrick  Hinton's 
sincerity,  but  for  the  young  life  of  him  he  could  not  help 
admiring  the  romantic  pose.  He  also  had  sat  up  of  nights  reading 
Scott,  and  could  declaim  Byron, — ^when  no  one  was  listening. 
Hinton's  strange  caps  out  of  uniform,  the  big  wave  of  dark  hair 
over  one  temple,  and  his  secret  desire  to  shorten  his  name  into 
Dirk  after  a  Danish  ancestor,  were  fascinating  affectations. 

The  year  1848  began  in  storm  and  troubled  hearts  all  over 
Europe.  Old  orders  were  changing,  every  man  with  a  spice  of 
the  romantic  in  him  was  deep  in  the  Great  Dream,  forgetting 
common-sense  in  striving  for  the  ideal  and  the  expectation  of  a 
millennium  of  universal  uberty  and  love.  In  Trieste,  that  town 
so  near  passionate  Italy  as  to  have  the  closest  communication  and 
feel  the  pull  of  rivalry  with  her,  the  current  of  events  was  watched 
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2  RALPH   ELLIOT 

with  breathless  personal  interest.  In  spite  of  the  storm  of  that 
March  night  the  cafes  held  their  usual  crowd  of  noisy  harmless 
politicians,  talking  of  Milan,  applauding  the  Tobacco  Riots  in  the 
midst  of  clouds  of  smoke,  ready  to  shout  f^iva  Pio  Nono 
equally  with  Hall  juk  and  Ely  en  to  quotations  from  Kossuth's 
windy  speeches. 

The  two  Englishmen  were  talking  in  an  upper  room  of  a 
house  in  a  side  street,  one  of  those  solid,  ugly,  new  buildings 
that  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  bustling  growing  town.  Ralph 
Elliot's  quarters  were  high  up  and  not  luxurious,  but  well 
enough  for  a  young  man  who  used  them  chiefly  as  a  sleeping- 
place. 

Derrick  Hinton  lay  back  in  his  arm-chair  staring  at  the  burn- 
ing heart  of  the  open  stove,  while  he  put  his  hand  under  the 
heavy  wave  of  hair,  a  Byronic  attitude  often  jeered  at  by  his 
fellows  in  the  service. 

"  Now  it's  ready,"  said  Ralph,  holding  out  a  handle-less  cup  of 
the  thick  brown  liquid.  He  was  just  back  from  a  three  months' 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  prouder  of  his  knowledge  of  Turkish 
cofl^ee  than  of  any  other  acquirement. 

"  Thanks.  Ah,  yes,  this  reminds  one  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  you 
must  tell  me  of  all  your  adventures,  dear  boy." 

"  There  weren't  many.  The  riding  in  Syria  was  the  best  part. 
I  picked  up  a  decent  horse,  real  Arab,  you  know  ;  he  was  a  devil 
in  temper,  but  came  through  better  than  any  of  the  others. 
There  were  no  brigands,  or  night  attacks,  and  the  escort  was 
simply  a  nuisance, — always  hungry  or  wanting  to  camp  before  we 
had  done  the  full  stage,  or  something."  He  pulled  out  a  round 
wooden  box  as  he  spoke  and  handed  it  to  his  companion.  "  1 
was  sending  some  of  this  to  my  sisters,  and  kept  a  box  ;  it  isn't 
bad  with  coffee." 

Derrick  took  a  slab  of  the  pink  and  white  Turkish  delight, 
cut  it  into  tiny  dice  on  a  plate,  and  resumed  his  stare  into  the 
fire.  His  host  knew  his  ways  well  enough  to  guess  at  a  coming 
confidence  and  waited  for  it  proudly. 

Hinton  was  accounted  an  eccentric,  and  generally  unpopular 
for  his  lack  of  frankness  and  good  fellowship.  He  cultivated 
revolutionary  ideas  with  a  mysterious  air,  and  was  not  accessible 
to  the  usual  chaff  and  clumsy  jollity  of  the  Navy.  His  liking 
for  young  Ralph  was  the  astonishment  of  society  and  his  ship- 
mates.    The  boy  enthusiastically  accepted  the  friendship,  with  the 
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reservation  in  his  canny  North-country  mind  that  to  be  interesting 
was  not  always  to  be  wise.     At  last  the  words  came. 

**  I  saw  her  just  before  Christmas.  I  took  three  days'  leave 
and  went  to  Venice.  He  was  in  Vienna,  as  usual,  so  she  was 
safe  and  almost  happy.  There  are  great  times  coming,  Ralph. 
By  next  year  there  will  not  be  an  Austrian  foot  on  ItaJian  soil. 
Listen  :  Charles  Albert  is  really  with  us  ;  after  all,  he  will  retrieve 
his  past." 

^^  ^  II  Savoiardo  di  rimorsi  giallo 
Quel  che  purgo  di  gloria  in  breve  fallo 
Al  Trocadero,' "  1 

murmured  Ralph  sententiously,  shaking  his  head  with  super- 
natural gravity. 

**  I  didn't  know  you  could  quote  Giusti,"  said  his  friend. 

"  Learnt  that  at  the  Lepre  in  Rome.  You  remember  old 
Marchesi  who  used  to  spout  for  ever  ? "  Then  changing  his 
tone,  he  asked  :  "  Is  she  as  beautiful  as  ever  ?  " 

**  As  beautiful  as  Italy — free." 

**  You  know  the  whole  thing  isn't  very  sensible  ;  not  as  if  Italy 
was  a  country." 

**  If  you  dare  to  repeat  Metternich's  gibe  !  A  geographical 
expression^ — he  was  so  proud  of  the  phrase  that  he  sent  it  to  every 
Minister  in  Europe.     Faugh  !  " 

**  Well,"  Ralph  went  on,  unheeding  the  interruption,  "  you 
can't  join  a  lot  of  States.  Naples  will  never  work  with  Piedmont, 
for  instance,  and  I  don't  think  Pio  Nono  would  make  a  good  head 
of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  oughtn't  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church." 

"  There's  your  Protestantism  peeping  out  !  A  cleric  can  be  a 
good  Liberal,  I  suppose." 

"  You  are  a  Protestant  too.  Derrick." 

**  Am  I  ?  Officially,  yes  ;  but  each  man's  faith  and  politics  are 
his  own." 

"  Oh,  of  course." 

"  To  go  back  :  I  tell  you  this  time  it  will  succeed.  Perhaps 
not  to  make  one  Italian  Republic,  but  divided  into  three  con- 
stitutional States,  confederate  and  free,  she  will   be.     France  is 

for  us,  England  will  back  us.     Austria  is  rotten,  dying,  I  tell 

»f 

you. 

^  The  SaToyard,  pale  with  remorse,  who  will  atooe  for  one  brief  glorious  fault 
at  Trocadero.     Giusti,  V  incoronazione. 
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"  Three  States  ?  Then  Venice  and  Lombardy  join  Sardinia,  and 
what  of  the  Duchies  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  with  us." 

**  Tuscany  is  asleep,  Modena  and  Parma  are  dead.  The 
Neapolitans  never  fight ;  they  only  murder  and  riot." 

**  You  have  been  talking  to  von  Christheim.  I  hate  the  sneer- 
ing brute.  There  is  the  embodiment  of  Austria  for  you  ;  a  big 
stupid  fair  beast  with  the  marks  of  the  uniform  on  him  whatever 
he  wears,  and  the  manners  of  a  drill-sergeant." 

"Well,  I  dined  with  him  yesterday.  He  isn't  Liberal,  or 
course,  but  he  isn't  a  brute  ;  and  he  knows  of  a  place  where  one 
can  get  bear." 

Hinton  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood  at  his  full  height.  He 
was  not  tall,  but  his  back-flung  head  was  stately  and  his  slight 
figure  could  be  imposing.  *'  I  will  say  good-night,"  he  said 
stiffly.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  your  bear-shooting  plans  With 
Count  von  Christheim." 

"  I  say,  Derrick  !  I  apologise,  I'm  sorry.  Do  sit  down  ;  I 
didn't  mean  to  annoy  you.  It's  the  first  time  I've  had  a  talk 
with  you  since  I  came  back,  and  I  really  didn't  mean  to  be 
stupid.     Dirk,  old  man,  do  forgive  me." 

Ralph  had  risen  too.  He  was  not  much  bigger  than  his 
guest,  but  broader  in  the  shoulders,  civilian,  having  the  slight 
stoop  of  a  man  much  on  horseback  ;  passably  good-looking,  with 
a  pair  of  blue  eyes  that  gave  him  some  of  his  easy  popularity. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  accept  the  apology. 

"  You  have  grown  less  philo- Italian.  Last  summer  you  were 
a  better  Liberal,"  reproached  Hinton  ;  but  he  sat  down  again, 
and  ate  another  little  square  of  Turkish  delight. 

**  English  letters  came  yesterday,"  began  Ralph,  anxious  to 
find  a  pleasant  subject ,  "  and  what  d'you  think  my  old  uncle's 
been  doing  ?  He  presided  at  a  Free  Trade  dinner,  and  gave  a 
toast  you  would  have  appreciated.  *  May  the  heads  of  all  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe  roll  in  the  bloody  dust.'  Pretty 
strong,  wasn't  it  ?     They  drank  it  too !  " 

"There  must  be  many  advanced  thinkers  in  England  now," 
said  Derrick  thoughtfully. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  advanced  drinkers  in  Cumberland, 
and  Uncle  John  was  among  them  that  night,"  said  Ralph,  with 
a  chuckle. 

You  laugh  at  everything." 
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"  Only  at  Uncle  John,  I  assure  you.  If  you  knew  him,  you 
would  too." 

"  And  at  Mazzini,  and  at  the  men  who  prophesy  what  is  to 
come.  You  laugh,  Ralph.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  English  ; 
they  take  nothing  seriously." 

"  Except  fighting.  While  the  Italians  take  everything 
seriously  except  fighting." 

*'  Another  Austrian  gibe." 

**  No,  indeed  ;  my  own  making,  and  I  only  said  it  to  tease  you. 
Now  tell  me  more  about  the  Contessa.     She  is  well,  I  hope  ? " 

**  The  blade  is  nearly  through  the  scabbard.  She's  thinner, 
more  brilliant,  finer  than  ever.  She  remembered  you."  He 
said  the  last  words  with  grave  reverence,  as  one  might  speak 
of  a  saint's  message. 

**  That  was  good  of  her."  Ralph's  honest  admiration  needed 
no  expression  ;  the  two  men  understood  each  other  when  they 
spoke  of  their  lady.  Both  were  silent  for  a  time,  full  of 
memories.  One  saw  the  Contessa,  gracious  and  splendidly 
dressed,  smiling  at  his  clumsy  compliments  as  she  turned  them 
wittily  ;  the  other  saw  a  haggard,  keen-faced  woman,  draped  in 
black,  torn  by  her  emotions,  patriotism,  and, — dared  he  hope  ? — 
love. 

**  What  are  you  humming  ? "  asked  Ralph  at  last. 

**  A  new  song  of  hers.     It  is  by  a  Genoese  boy,  and  he  calls  i 
Frafe/Ii  d'ltaliar 

He  broke  into  low-voiced  singing  of  those  lines  of  fighting 
passion  : 

"  E,  di  quei  duri  secoli 
Spegnando  il  sovvenir 
Giuriam,  giuriam  I'ltalia 
Far  libera  o  morir."  1 

**  That's  fine  ! "  said  Ralph,  quick  to  catch  at  swing  and 
rhythm.     "  It's  as  good  as  Macaulay." 

Ah,  you  should  hear  her  sing  it  !  " 

I  suppose  the  trouble  really  will  come  this  spring  }  She 
ought  to  be  out  of  Venice,  if  it's  only  at  the  casde  over  there. 

It    isn't    right   that   a  woman    should, — should, "   the    boy 

struggled  with  his  instinct  of  protection  for  such  tender  things. 

^  And  all  the  bitter  centuries 
Effacing  we  forget ; 
We  swear  to  die  or  Italy 
Shall  have  her  freedom  yet. 
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"  Come  ?  It  will  sweep  all  Austria  away  on  its  wings.  She 
would  scorn  your  caution  ;  she  is  a  woman,  but  she  is  an  Italian 
first.  This  is  the  age  of  heroism,  I  tell  you,  Ralph.  The 
women,  ay,  the  children  of  Italy  will  do  what  strong  men  dare 
not.  When  I  think  of  the  accumulation  of  the  horror, — the 
Neapolitan  prisons,  the  Lombard  murders,  and  the  rest — I  would 
give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  see  that  proud  old  Radetsky's  head 
on  a  pike  at  Milan,  and  a  republic  proclaimed  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Adriatic.  And  I'm  only  an  Englishman  with  no 
birthright  in  the  country." 

Ralph  heard  through  the  bombast  something  more  real  than 
Derrick  Hinton  usually  showed.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
give  words  to  feelings,  but  for  the  moment  he  left  his  attitude  of 
onlooker  and  saw  the  Great  Dream  with  clear  eyes. 

"  Hinton,"  he  said,  **  if  it  really  comes  to  war,  if  the  King  of 
Sardinia  declares  against  the  Austrians,  and  Naples,  Rome,  and 
Lombardy  join,  what  will  Lord  Palmerston  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  Raden  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  heard  from 
Vienna, — from  a  man  connected  with  the  Embassy,  I  think — that 
all  the  Court  people  were  trembling  and  investing  their  money  in 
English  securities." 

"  Much  good  that'll  be.  The  English  market's  at  its  lowest 
for  years,  and  all  these  railway  failures  are  making  it  worse. 
Also,  I  don't  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  our  attitude  towards 
Italy." 

*'  Not  directly,  but  it  shows  that  they  are  hedging.  Oh, 
England  will  stand  for  freedom  while  this  Government  lasts, 
certainly.  What  else  is  Lord  Minto's  mission  but  a  declaration 
of  sympathy  with  the  people  ?  " 

"  There's  law  and  order  on  Austria's  side." 

"  Yoii  backslider,  you, — you  Quarterly  Reviewer  !  Ralph, 
I'm  ashamed  of  you.  I  thought  you  had  some  principles,  but  I 
see  an  animal  like  von  Christheim  with  flattery  and  a  promise  of 
shooting  can  do  what  he  likes  with  you.  The  Contessa  once 
said,  *  There  is  a  boy  who  might  work  for  Italy,'  and  for  that  I 
have  told  you  of  matters  I  would  not  have  spoken  of  to  any 
other  Englishman  in  this  country.  I  am  disappointed,  and  she 
will  be  hurt  again." 

The  boy  moved  restlessly,  but  did  not  speak  for  some 
moments.  He  had  taken  a  light-hearted  ignorant  interest  in 
politics,  drifting  through  Roman  studios  to  Trieste  salons  and 


tscu*.^. 
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Venetian  cafes  with  an  open  mind  and  a  hereditary  Whig  bias, 
but  only  ktely  the  necessity  of  a  creed  had  been  put  before  him 
by  Austrian  and  revolutionary  friends.  On  his  Eastern  journey 
he  had  heard  of  aflfairs  from  the  dim  outside,  had,  perhaps,  found 
time  for  thinking  during  the  long  days'  desert-riding,  and  had 
returned  further  than  ever  from  a  settled  conviction,  yet  more 
interested  in  both  sides.  Native  obstinacy  made  him  advance 
the  other  view  to  his  companion  of  the  moment,  with  the  result 
that  the  Austrian  laughed,  stretched  his  great  chest,  and  said,  in 
effect,  **  We  have  right  and  might,"  while  the  Anglo-Italian  grew 
bitter  and  reproachful.  "  Ah,  don't  bother,"  he  answered  at  last. 
"  Have  some  more  cofFee  ?     There's  a  little  left  still." 

"  No,  thanks.  Indeed,  I  must  go."  Derrick  rose  with  inten- 
tion, flung  on  his  heavy  cloak,  and  made  for  the  door  in  the 
abrupt  way  usual  to  him.  His  host  held  the  lamp  at  the  top  of 
the  dark  well  of  staircase  and  shouted  warnings  and  good-nights 
after  him.  As  he  was  clanking  down  the  last  flight  a  figure 
admitted  itself  from  the  street,  big,  martial,  and  hasty  in  action. 
Hinton  hurried  across  the  hall  as  if  keeping  from  contamination, 
for  he  knew  the  man  well  enough, — von  Christheim,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  hated  Austrian. 

CHAPTER  II 

The  newcomer  sent  a  hail  upwards  which  had  a  querulous 
echo  on  the  ground-floor  where  the  landlady  of  the  house  had 
her  den,  and  objected,  on  principle,  to  all  her  tenants'  habits. 
He  waited  for  no  answer  until  he  had  scaled  two  flights,  and 
then  sent  another  roar  skywards. 

"  Shut  up,  von  Christheim,"  shouted  Ralph  from  above,  mak- 
ing not  much  less  noise.  *'  The  Signora'U  be  angry  if  you 
bellow  like  that." 

"  I  am  come,  little  Raphael,"  announced  the  giant  gaily,  his 
head  appearing  round  the  last  twist  of  stairs. 

"So  I  see,  and  all  the  house  has  heard.     Come  in  and  get 


warm." 


c< 


Ah,  the  cold,  the  cold  !     I  passed  the  black  Viking  below. 
Trying  to  make  you  plot  treason,  as  usual,  eh  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  was  Hinton,"  answered  Ralph,  with  boyish  awkward- 
ness. His  friends  in  two  camps  often  kept  him  on  tenterhooks, 
for  he  was  far  more  sensitive  than  they. 
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Von  Christheim  only  gave  another  huge  laugh  as  he  cast  aside 
his  outer  garments  and  made  the  largest  chair  creak  to  receive 
him.  "  I  am  thankful  we  are  not  in  Italy,  little  Raphael,"  he 
remarked  reminiscently.  "  Ah,  those  stoveless  rooms  in  Milan 
and  Brescia  !  Black  cellars  of  palaces  with  a  shivering  sulky 
lady  muffled  in  furs  to  greet  you  when  you  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  dozen  scowling  flunkeys." 

"  And  not  many  ladies  who  would  receive  you,  by  all 
accounts,"  put  in  Ralph. 

"  More  than  you'd  think  to  hear  the  talk.  But  a  man's  a 
man  anywhere,  and  a  patriot's  generally  only  half  a  one,  and  that 
half  in  prison  half  the  time.  There,  I  think  I  have  made  an 
English  joke."  He  chuckled  volcanically  and  Ralph  echoed  it, 
more  amused  at  his  friend's  naive  appreciation  of  himself  than 
his  command  of  English. 

There  was  no  affectation  about  Count  Ladislas  von  Christheim. 
After  five  years  with  a  cavalry  regiment  in  Italy,  he  had  retired 
at  his  father's  wish,  had  bored  himself  as  manager  of  the  paternal 
estate  in  Carinthia,  flatly  refused  to  marry,  and  was  now  idling 
about  in  Trieste,  supposed  to  be  wooing  a  handsome  and 
eligible  second  cousin,  really  longing  for  a  chance  of  seeing 
further  service  in  some  capacity.  A  mutual  love  of  sport  was 
his  bond  with  Ralph  Elliot,  and  he  said  he  wished  to  keep  up 
the  English  learnt  during  a  year  of  boyhood  spent  with  rela- 
tions at  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  London. 

Ralph's  habit  of  detachment  took  a  diflTerent  phase  with  von 
Christheim.  He  had  much  more  in  common  with  the  big 
simple  Austrian  than  with  the  visionary  Hinton.  Therefore, 
they  looked  to  be  the  closer  friends.  In  reality  the  breach  was 
wider,  for  the  deep  gulf  between  Hinton's  mad  enthusiasm 
and  Ralph's  cool  interest  was  partly  bridged  by  the  Contessa. 
Yet  undoubtedly  von  Christheim's  unfailing  flow  of  spirits  and 
ready  tongue  made  him  the  pleasantest  companion.  Ralph  un- 
grudgingly made  fresh  coflfee  at  his  demand,  and  entered  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  way  his  duck-gun  had  been  mended. 

Unlike  most  big  men  von  Christheim  was  restless.  The 
chair  creaked  in  varying  tones  until  its  occupant  aimlessly  rose 
and  fidgeted  about  the  bare  little  room.  **  Where's  the 
tortoise  ? "  he  interrupted  a  dissertation  on  the  new-shaped 
English  barrel  to  ask. 

Ralph    dived   under   the    bed.      **He's   asleep.     The   cold's 
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making  him  awfully  lazy ;  I  suppose  he's  hibernating,"  he 
said,  bringing  out  the  little  animal  in  his  hand. 

"  I  would  hibernate  too,  while  the  bora  blows,  but  instead  I 
must  dress  every  day  and  go  out,  call  on  the  lovely  Irma,  and 
in  the  evening  shiver  through  Chiara  Rosenbergy  or  do  the  polite 
again  at  some  reception.  Why  do  we  submit  to  it  ?  I  don't 
want  to  wear  a  slouch  hat  and  a  dirty  beard  as  your  friend 
Hinton  would  like  ;  I  only  desire  a  few  sensible  reforms,  such 
as,  that  a  man  might  go  to  bed  for  three  days,  need  never  put  a 
stock  round  his  neck  or  wear  a  ridiculous  tail-coat.  Now,  if  you 
Liberals  would  agitate  for  some  things  of  value  instead  of  the 
foolish  abstractions,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Constitutions,  and 
the  like,  I  would  join  you  and  cry  Viva  Pio  Nono  !  with  the 
hairiest." 

"  Don't,"  pleaded  Ralph  ;  **  I've  talked  enough  politics  already 
this  evening.  And  you  can  go  to  bed  for  three  days  and  wear 
what  clothes  you  please.  Why  don't  you }  Even  Metternich 
wouldn't  object." 

**  But  my  aunt  would.  By  the  way,  the  cold  has  addled  me 
more  than  the  tortoise  ;  I  have  never  given  you  the  reason  of 
my  coming.  It's  an  invitation  for  the  night  of  the  twentieth,  so 
you  can't  say  you  haven't  been  asked  in  time.  Aunt  Berta 
is  in  great  excitement.     Who  d'you  think  is  to  come  ? " 

**  La  Principessa  Napoleone,  I  hope.  You  know  I  want  to 
hear  her  talk."  Deeper  than  his  love  for  Fergus  Maclvor,  and 
his  admiration  of  Manfred,  lay  the  awful  reverence  of  Ralph's 
early  boyhood  for  the  personage  not  so  legendary  then, — the 
Great  Corsican.  It  would  be  something  to  say  in  his  English 
letters  that  he  had  been  in  the  same  room  with  Napoleon's  niece. 

"  Pooh  !  No  lady  with  a  name,  but  a  man  who  is  making  one 
for  himself  (though  she'll  be  there  too,  probably).  You've 
heard  of  Jellachich,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Just  made  Ban  of  Croatia  ?  " 

**  Exactly.  He's  coming  down  rather  privately  to  see  von 
Brack  about  something,  and  will  stay  the  night  with  my  aunt. 
Oh,  but  Irma'U  make  eyes  at  him  !  " 

"  Then  he  won't  get  away  scot  free." 

"  Oh,  Irma ! "  Ladislas  sat  down  again  to  laugh,  quite 
without  intention  of  rudeness  towards  his  cousin.  His  trick  of 
finding  everything  amusing  annoyed  some  people, — Irma  among 
them. 
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The  shouting  outside  increased  slightly.  Folks  were  going 
home,  still  yelling  their  political  opinions  against  the  gale. 

**  Those  dirty  Italians  !  "  said  the  Austrian,  frowning.  Then 
his  face  cleared  again  to  a  smile.  **  But  they  might  fight,"  he 
added. 

"I  think  they  will,"  opined  Ralph,  mindful  of  Hinton's 
prophecies,  yet  remembering  the  year  that  had  passed  when  in 
Turin,  in  Rome,  even  in  dead  Venice,  men  had  said  from  day  to 
day  "  Italy  will  rise,"  and  nothing  had  happened. 

"  They  will  talk.  But  if  they  would  only  do  something  so 
that  we  could  have  our  just  revenge  !  You  don't  know  what  it 
is  like  to  be  a  White-coat  in  Italy.  Though  they  snatch  the 
cigar  from  your  mouth  you  must  keep  your  hand  from  your 
sword.  Father  Radetsky  knows  his  Bible  and  says  *  Turn  the 
other  cheek.'     Never  mind  ;  we  shall  see  presently." 

"  But  seriously,  Ladislas,  is  it  a  time  to  provoke  a  war  in  Italy, 
with  Vienna  disturbed  and  Paris  in  full  revolution  .^ " 

**  That's  it ;  they  think  we  are  afraid.  Let  them  begin  and 
they'll  see  what  the  old  Empire  can  do.  I  would  catch  and  hang 
Mazzini  and  Kossuth  first." 

"  Not  so  easy.  What  a  windbag  that  Kossuth  is  !  As  bad  as 
Ledru  RoUin  or  any  of  those  Frenchmen." 

"  As  bad  as  your  Smith  O'Brien,  eh,  Raphael  mine  ?  Here  we 
are,  talking  politics  as  usual ;  let  us  forget.  When  do  you  go 
shooting  again  with  that  gipsy  what's-his-name  }  " 

It  was  inevitable  in  those  days.  Politics  were  real,  real  as  daily 
bread,  and  men  talked  of  them  unceasingly  because  their  thoughts 
made  them.  "  Les  Revolutions  vont  vites^^  said  Metternich  ;  so 
quickly  that  even  politicians  panted  behind,  A  war  fills  the 
minds  of  two  nations,  from  a  Prime  Minister  to  the  youngest 
child,  and  in  1 848  the  whole  of  Europe  babbled  of  the  situation 
because  it  was  universal  and  entered  each  life. 

Von  Christheim  talked  of  guns  and  bears,  ducks  and  decoys, 
until  his  young  host's  head  nodded  and  the  wood  became  red 
embers.  Then,  with  good-nights  and  grumblings,  he  wrapped 
himself  for  a  roundabout  dash  home,  down  narrow  alleys  because 
the  bora  was  lord  of  the  open  streets  running  north  and  south. 

Ralph,  roused  by  his  going  and  the  subsequent  labour  of 
undressing,  lay  for  some  time  listening  to  the  rattling  window, 
and  thinking. 

Hinton,  ready  to  spend  his  life  in  his  lady's  service  (and  that 
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lady  stood  for  Italy  as  well  as  for  a  hopeless  love),  von  Christ- 
heim,  longing  to  be  back  with  his  men,  one  of  Vater  Radetslcy*s 

"  children  "    again, they    had  their   desires    straight   before 

them.  He,  Ralph  Elliot,  was  alone  without  an  aim.  Who  could 
have  ambition,  and  the  love  that  stirs  to  action,  for  England, 
sunk  in  fatted  peace  only  ruffled  by  unromantic  Corn  Law  agita- 
tions ?  He  had  no  inherited  leanings  towards  soldiering  ;  he  even 
owned  a  slight  contempt  for  the  militia  regiment  his  grandfather 
had  helped  to  raise,  though  he  envied  the  excitement  of  that 
Napoleonic  time.  Since  leaving  England  new  horizons  had 
opened  before  him.  It  was  no  longer  the  best  thing  in  life  to 
ride  to  hounds  a  little  better  than  other  people.  The  prospect 
of  farming  his  own  small  estate,  doing  his  duty  as  head  of  his 
family  and  one  of  the  county,  had  become  unsatisfying.  The 
spirit  of  the  time,  the  extravagant,  earnest,  glorious  youth  that 
turned  the  driest  fiscal  details  into  thrilling  revolutionary  faiths, 
was  working  in  his  steady  North-country  brain.  Fatherless,  and 
accustomed  to  sharing  the  responsibilities  towards  the  younger 
ones  with  his  pretty  religious  mother,  at  nineteen  he  was  used  to 
being  regarded  as  a  man  and  to  forming  his  own  opinions.  From 
the  day  that  he  had  met  Hinton  on  leave  in  Rome,  the  new  world 
had  unlocked  its  door,  and  he  was  alternately  an  open-mouthed  child 
longing  to  play  too,  and  a  dispassionate  observer  from  a  height. 

Sleep  caught  him  in  the  act  of  wondering  whether  it  would  be 
most  fun  to  help  von  Christheim  against  Italy  or  Hinton  on  the 
other  side.  There  might  be  fighting  in  Trieste  itself.  Then  he 
would  be  Austrian,  only, — the  Contessa.  Her  white  face  with 
great  swimming  dark  eyes  above  a  thin  slightly-hooked  nose,  and 
a  cloud  of  black  hair  round  blue-veined  temples,  suddenly  shone 
luminous  before  his  closed  eyes,  and  his  last  thought  became  a 
prayer. 

The  wind  roared  itself  out  all  night  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  herald  of  the  greater  storm  to  burst  over  central  and 
southern  Europe. 

CHAPTER  III 

It  was  a  heavenly  afternoon  for  March.  The  sea  smelt  of  the 
waking  year,  and  had  taken  as  tender  new  colours  as  the  clear 
opalescent  mountain-background.  Trieste,  in  the  distance,  was 
a  white  Damascus,  wreathed  in  budding  green  and  faint  pink 
flushes  of  almond  and  early  peach-blossom.     Even  the  battered 
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hulls  of  the  ships,  the  dirty  sails,  the  smoke  of  the  steamers,  were 
all  transfigured  into  pure  mists  and  shapes,  with  a  beauty  borrowed 
from  the  glamour  of  spring. 

Consul  Raden's  small  sailing-boat  fled  across  an  arc  of  the  bay, 
driven  by  a  light  easterly  breeze  and  borne  on  the  strong  current 
that  always  washes  from  the  Istrian  to  the  Venetian  coast.  Its 
occupants  were  a  silent  red-capped  man  engaged  in  steering  and 
keeping  an  eye  to  the  full  sheet,  Ralph  Elliot  lying  on  a  coat 
astern,  and  a  big  liver-and-white  pointer. 

No  motion  more  like  flying  has  yet  been  discovered  than 
sailing  with  the  wind,  and  Ralph,  as  he  tilted  his  hat  lazily  to 
ward  oflT  the  gentle  sun,  looked  round  him  with  full  luxury  of 
pleasure  in  sight  and  feeling.  He  was  glad  von  Christheim 
had  declined  to  come  at  the  last  moment.  Politics  against  this  ! 
Vienna  might  fall  to  the  mob  and  every  king  in  Europe  grant  a 
constitution  for  all  it  mattered  !  If  Ladislas  had  come  he  would 
have  talked  everlastingly,  his  dog  would  have  quarrelled  with 
Solomon,  and,  moreover,  Lai  Bolgaz,  the  gipsy,  did  not  like  him 
overmuch. 

Presently  Ralph  was  landed,  his  bag  slung  round  him,  his  coat 
and  gun  over  his  shoulder,  Solomon  at  his  heels, — and  the  boat  on 
its  way  back  to  Trieste.  He  looked  round  the  desolate  green 
flats  for  any  sign  of  life.  No  tall  slight  figure  was  in  sight, 
nothing  but  a  flapping  gull  and  a  line  of  waders,  black  against 
a  sun-smitten  creek. 

Lai  Bolgaz  was  late,  untrustworthy  as  all  his  race,  but  the  hut 
in  which  they  were  to  spend  the  night  could  not  be  far  oflT. 
Restraining  Solomon's  desire  to  put  up  the  waders,  Ralph  strode 
briskly  on  his  way.  On  a  bit  of  rising  ground,  further  oflT  than 
it  looked,  stood  a  building,  little  more  than  a  hut.  The  sun  had 
dropped  behind  the  low  western  hills  before  he  reached  it,  for  the 
path  led  him  by  a  winding  piece  of  water,  and  round  certain 
swampy-looking  cane-brakes.  It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  water- 
fowl, but  inexpressibly  dreary  from  any  other  point  of  view.  In 
summer  the  miles  of  flat  tussocks  would  blossom  into  pale 
purple,  but  in  early  spring  they  were  a  dull  green  merging 
imperceptibly  into  sea  and  land.  The  yellow  sunset  was  swal- 
lowed in  soft  grey  clouds,  the  light  faded  suddenly  to  still  dusk, 
and  yet  no  gipsy  whistle  broke  the  silence.  Ralph  found  the 
hut  dry,  high  enough  to  stand  upright  in,  and  with  signs  of 
recent  occupation.     There  were  ashes  between  the  stones  under 
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the  hole  that  did  duty  for  a  chimney,  and  a  bundle  of  cut  wood 
lay  by  a  heap  of  maize-cobs  and  husks  in  one  corner. 

To  make  a  fire  was  easy,  even  though  Solomon's  nose  inter- 
fered at  critical  moments.  Out  of  the  game-bag  came  certain 
provisions ;  slices  of  toasted  bread  made  the  sausage  good  enough, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  sweet  Prosecco  wine  over  for  Lai 
Bolgaz  when  he  should  appear,  leaving  the  silver  flask  of  cognac 
as  a  precaution  against  the  chills  of  dawn. 

Munching  a  bit  of  chocolate  for  dessert,  he  turned  out  to 
peer  again  into  the  grey  distance.  What  could  be  keeping  the 
gipsy  ?  The  whole  expedition  would  fail  if  he  did  not  come, 
for  the  man  who  does  not  know  his  water  may  whistle  for  his 
ducks.  It  could  not  be  politics  that  kept  him  away,  unless  some 
of  the  wild  reports  were  true,  and  the  peasants  of  the  Friule  and 
Carniola  had  risen  in  revolt. 

Ralph  had  run  the  gamut  of  false  excitement  in  the  last  few 
days.  Hinton  was  for  ever  retailing  fresh  war-like  sayings  of 
Carlo  Alberto  or  Pio  Nono  :  von  Christheim  wrote  daily  to  his 
friend  Count  Albert  Nugent,  and  kept  a  horse  ready  saddled  to 
take  the  road  to  Gratz  at  any  moment  ;  but  the  English  boy, 
after  showing  enthusiastic  interest  to  both,  characteristically  re- 
fused to  put  off  his  shooting  expedition.  That  anything  could 
interfere  with  sport  was  a  new  idea  to  him.  Moreover  he  had 
arrived  at  the  mental  conclusion  that  the  time  for  talk  was  over  ; 
events  had  begun,  and,  to  fill  in  the  moment  before  action,  what 
was  better  than  a  night  after  duck  ? 

In  twenty-four  hours  how  the  scene  was  to  change  ! 

He  went  back  to  the  fire,  drawing  the  hut-door  close  in  re- 
sponse to  Solomon's  reproachful  whine.  Countess  Leichtenberg 
had  not  postponed  her  reception,  and  the  night  of  the  20th 
might  be  a  sort  of  Waterloo  ball.  He  began  the  lines  aloud, — 
they  were  not  so  hackneyed  then — to  his  own  vast  satisfaction, 
though  Solomon  shuddered  and  curled  down  closer  on  his  rust- 
ling bed. 

Can  yc  not  hear  it  ? — nay,  'tis  but  the  wind — 

The  cannon  of  Milan,  the  chorus  of  the  crowd  in  the  Piazza  at 

Venice, — 

Viva  Italia  !  viva  la  liberta  ! 

Viva  Manin  e  Dio  chi  lo  manda  !  ^ 

*  Hurrah  for  Italy !  Hurrah  for  liberty  !  Hurrah  for  Manin  and  God  who 
fcnt  hun! 
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the  fiery  upheavals  from  Naples  to  Turin,  were  too  far  ofF  for 
the  least  echo  to  come  over  the  lagoons  and  the  mountains. 

He  pulled  out  some  armf  uls  of  the  maize-leaves  to  the  corner 
nearest  the  fire,  wrapped  himself  in  his  coat  of  good  Cumber- 
land frieze,  set  his  back  against  the  wooden  stool  and  dozed. 
Solomon  came  over  to  his  master's  side,  and  all  was  quiet  in  the 
hut. 

In  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  stool  his  sleep  was  sound.  A 
tall  thin  man  let  himself  in  by  the  shaky  door  and  stood  looking 
at  boy  and  dog.  He  had  the  traditional  appearance  of  Me- 
phistopheles  without  the  pointed  beard  ;  his  thick  crisp  hair  was 
surmounted  by  a  peaked  cap,  his  short  coat  was  collared  with 
fox-fur,  and  when  he  flung  it  open,  a  red  neckerchief  hung  down 
towards  a  red  waist-belt  with  a  knife  in  it. 

Solomon  was  the  first  to  rouse  with  a  sleepy  growl. 

"  S — ss,"  whispered  the  gipsy,  and  the  dog  lay  still  though 
awake.  Through  his  sleep  the  boy  felt  the  presence,  and  sprang 
to  full  consciousness.  "  Oh  Lai,  I  thought  you  weren't  coming," 
he  said. 

Lai  Bolgaz  tossed  down  the  decoy  duck,  made  of  tied  canes 
and  a  wooden  headpiece,  that  he  had  picked  from  a  heap  at  his 
feet.  "  I  was  late,"  he  answered  ;  "  and  I  have  news  will  make 
you  go  home  without  ducks."  He  spoke  a  mixture  of  German, 
Slav,  and  Romany,  hard  to  understand  in  words,  but  somehow 
graphic  and  enlightening. 

"  What  ?  "  cried  the  boy. 

The  answer  was  a  torrent,  from  which  Ralph  could  only 
gather  that  Milan — Milan  ! — was  free  of  the  Austrians. 
"  When  did  it  happen  ?''  he  doubtfully  asked. 

"  Yesterday." 

"  Nonsense  1     The  news  couldn't  get  here." 

Though  the  words  were  English,  Lai  Bolgaz  showed  his 
white  teeth.  **  The  gipsies  know  quickly.  The  fighting  is  not 
over  yet, — no,  but  Radetsky  will  give  in,  as  Palfl^y  has  in  Venice." 

"  Lai  Bolgaz,  that  is  another  lie,"  said  Ralph  with  painful 
directness.  He  looked  the  gipsy  in  the  face  by  the  light  of  a 
new-caught  log,  and  only  saw  the  film  come  over  those  in- 
scrutable eyes. 

"  Perhaps  so.  Englishman.  But  you  will  take  my  boat  and 
be  the  first  to  bring  the  news  to  Trieste  ? " 

**  I  will  not,  because  I  do  not  believe  them.     There  is  rioting 
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at  Milan  and  Venice,  no  doubt,  but  that  is  no  new  thing.  Now 
let  us  get  after  the  duck  before  dawn." 

**  It  is  well  seen  you  are  English,"  said  Lai  Bolgaz,  more  to 
himself  than  his  companion. 

Ralph  was  busy  with  his  gun,  while  Solomon  cringed  round 
the  gipsy  as  if  to  conciliate  a  doubtful  friend.  "  We  will  not 
take  the  dog,"  said  Lai. 

"  What  ? "  Ralph  turned,  and  Solomon  cringed  harder. 

«  No  dog." 

"  Oh,  poor  old  Solomon  !  He's  as  good  as  a  retriever.  He 
— fetch — birds." 

When  Englishman  and  gipsy  wanted  to  be  quickly  understood 
their  grammar  was  the  lingua  franca  of  the  nursery  ;  the  gaps 
they  filled  in  with  their  own  tongues. 

Lai  Bolgaz  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Solomon  understood  the 
motion  as  consent,  and  rushed  madly  out  of  the  door  Ralph  had 
just  opened.  "  There  will  be  no  duck  between  here  and  Caorle 
if  that  dog  comes,"  muttered  Lai,  and  gave  a  faint  piercing 
whistle  that  brought  Solomon  to  heel,  more  ashamed  than 
any  rating  of  his  master  had  ever  made  him.  Ralph  was  tasting 
the  chill  fresh  breeze  from  the  sea,  watching  the  grim  paleness  of 
the  false  dawn,  so  different  from  the  soft  grey  of  real  morn- 
ing. They  felt  their  way  to  a  punt  among  the  rushes  of  a 
small  stream  and  then  ensued  a  silent  eternity  of  waiting,  gun  on 
knee  and  fingers  stiflTening  with  cold,  while  the  gipsy  steered  his 
course  deftly  through  the  reeds  which  grew  gradually  higher  as 
the  lap  of  water  grew  louder  and  became  a  running  accompani- 
ment of  wavelets  near  at  hand. 

Suddenly  the  whole  scene  changed.  Perhaps  Ralph  had  really 
dozed  ;  he  was  aware  in  an  instant  of  having  his  gun  at  his 
shoulder,  of  open  water,  light  stronger  though  uncertain,  and 
flying  hosts  of  wild-duck  rising  all  round  him. 

"  Good,"  said  Lai  Bolgaz  ;  **  the  English  gun  carries  well." 
He  shipped  the  punt-pole  as  he  spoke,  took  his  own  worn  old 
gun  from  its  place  under  the  thwarts,  and,  while  Ralph  excitedly 
re-loaded,  brought  down  a  soaring  mallard  with  a  beautiful  clean 
shot. 

**  They  are  dazed,"  he  said  ;  "  they  will  come  round  again  ;  be 
ready.  Englishman."  With  a  twist  of  his  body  and  a  shove  of 
the  pole  he  had  the  boat  in  a  different  position. 

The  light  was  better,  but  the   birds  were   wheeling  higher. 
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Only  one  fell  to  Ralph's  right  and  left.  Again  the  gipsy  aimed 
at  the  extreme  range  and  dropped  his  bird.  "  If  the  Count  had 
come  we  should  have  got  more,"  he  said.  **  Now,  let  us  gather 
them  and  go  back  to  the  capannay 

**  Why  do  you  hate  the  Austrians,  Lai  ? "  asked  Ralph 
abruptly. 

**  I  ?  I  hate  all  Busne  because  I  am  Zingaro.  Also,  I  have  a 
grudge  against  a  Hungarian,  a  noble.  I  have  been  one  of  their 
players, — in  a  red  jacket  fiddling  waltzes  for  the  blue  and  white 
officers  to  jump  round  with  pretty  ladies,  or  with  each  other 
when  they  could  get  no  better.  The  Emperor  does  not  matter, 
and  the  Croats  are  my  friends,  so  I'll  cry  Jivio  when  little 
Jellachich  goes  to  Buda.  As  for  these  Italians,"  with  a  toss  of 
his  head  towards  the  land,  **  why  shouldn't  they  have  a  country 
if  they  can  keep  it  }  Justice  for  all  and  free  living  for  the  gipsy, 
say  I." 

Ralph  did  not  altogether  follow  the  argument.  His  converse 
with  Lai  Bolgaz  was  a  matter  of  pure  feeling ;  they  liked  each 
other,  and  there  the  understanding  stopped. 

Solomon  retrieved  with  singular  inefficiency,  but  it  was  a 
satisfying  little  bag  of  plump  ducks,  and,  with  gipsy  quickness, 
Lai  had  one  of  them  plucked  and  frizzling  over  the  fire. 

Very  good  is  the  spoil  of  one's  own  gun.  The  hail  of  Red- 
cap surprised  Ralph  during  the  smoke  that  followed  breakfast, 
while  he  and  Lai  were  still  exchanging  shooting-tales. 

"  It's  the  last  time  for  duck  this  spring,  but  tell  me  whenever 
there's  any  game  to  be  got,  won't  you  ? "  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

"  You  are  no  Rom,  yet  you  are  my  half-brother  all  the 
same,"  said  the  gipsy,  answering  the  grip. 

**  Theatrical  beggar,"  thought  Ralph.  He  had  noticed  the 
tendency  before  and  endeavoured  to  check  it. 

**  Therefore,"  went  on  Lai,  **  I  will  come  in  your  need,  and  be 
of  your  service  without  pay."  He  motioned  Ralph's  other 
hand  away  from  his  pocket  and  still  held  the  right. 

"  Danke  zehr^  milk  graziCy  many  thanks — you're  a  good  chap, 
Lai,"  said  the  embarrassed  Englishman,  and  at  last  got  free. 
Beating  home  in  a  choppy  sea  under  a  drizzling  rain  was  not 
much  fun,  and  took  twice  as  long  as  the  flying  progress  of  the 
day  before. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Among  the  educational  developments  of  recent  years  few  are 
more  interesting  than  the  Manchester  country  school  for  its  city 
children.  The  school  is  an  experiment,  now  in  its  third  year  of 
growth,  and  in  some  of  its  features  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

The  deadly  influence  of  city  slums  on  juvenile  life  and  general 
health  is  becoming  a  serious  question  for  civic  authorities.  Our 
medical  officers  and  social  reformers  arc  forcing  the  matter  on 
public  attention.  The  lack  of  light,  air,  and  sanitary  essentials, 
with  their  resulting  evils,  are  being  more  clearly  demonstrated 
to  those  responsible  for  the  public  well-being.  Death  takes 
double  toll  in  the  slums  ;  that  is  a  definite  loss  ;  but  further,  he 
curses  with  life-long  feebleness  many  of  those  who  escape  his 
final  stroke.  Both  results  are  serious  ;  but  of  the  two  the  latter 
is  perhaps  more  pregnant  with  spreading  harm.  The  question 
is  one  for  the  local  economist  as  much  as  for  the  humanitarian, 
(or  cold  reason  as  much  as  for  kindly  feeling.  Maimed  life  is 
costly  life.  Its  youth  and  age  are  expensive  ;  its  effective  period 
is  abnormally  short,  and  therefore  less  productive.  The  slums 
maim  as  well  as  destroy  life.  Their  effects  are  not  measured  by 
the  grim  death-rate  alone,  though  twice  as  many  infants  die  in 
Ancoats  as  in  Cheetham,  in  Greengates  as  in  Broughton.  If 
death  were  the  only  penalty,  half  the  evil  would  be  escaped.  But 
the  maimed  lives  remain  ;  and  enfeebled  in  body  or  mind,  or  both, 
thev  become  a  burden  on  the  community  whose  weight  is  certain 
to  mcrease.  In  Manchester  so  many  young  lives  are  destroyed, 
and  so  many  others  shortened,  that  the  city  sacrifices  a  third  of 
its  years.  To  quote  Dr.  J.  Tatham's  Tables  of  Manchester 
Life,  where  the  average  of  rural  life  is  fifty-two  years,  and  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  forty-five  years,  the  average  life  in 
Manchester  is  but  thirty  years  ;  "  and  here  [he  ix^%\  metv  uA 
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women  are  entering  the  period  of  decline  at  an  age  when  they 
ought  scarcely  to  have  passed  the  prime  of  life." 

If  economically  the  medium  years  of  life  provide  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  youth  and  age,  this  shortening  of  the  effective  period 
tends  to  throw  the  burden  of  support  on  others.  These  maimed 
and  shortened  lives  are,  in  fact,  a  loss  to  the  community  ;  for 
when  the  balance  is  struck  the  life  has  cost  more  than  it  has  pro- 
duced. Nor  is  this  all.  This  stricken  class  hand  on,  and  often 
in  greater  measure,  their  own  curse  ;  and  in  the  special  schools  of 
our  cities  are  gathered  many  whose  pitiful  condition  is  directly 
due  to  parental  incapacity. 

A  variety  of  efforts  is  on  foot  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  city  life. 
The  Manchester  Country  School  is  one  of  these.  An  Ancoats 
rector,  who  lived  among  his  people,  keenly  felt  for  the  children 
in  his  schools.  They  lived  in  a  desert  of  brick  and  mortar,  more 
unlovely,  more  unhealthy  than  any  Sahara.  Their  homes  were 
in  the  narrow  street,  or  dim  court,  their  play-ground  was  the 
alley,  or,  where  the  police  were  lenient,  some  widet*.  thorough- 
fare. Their  horizon  was  the  house-top,  their  sky  an  oblong, 
often  seen  but  dimly  through  clouds  of  smoke  and  sooty  streamers 
from  the  lofty  chimney-stacks.  To  many  of  these  the  green 
earth  was  almost  unknown,  a  field  of  corn,  a  flower-decked 
meadow,  a  shady  wood,  a  cottage  garden  were  things  heard  of 
perhaps  but  never  seen.  The  sooty  sparrow  was  the  only  bird 
they  knew,  and  the  green-grocer's  window  their  nearest  approach 
to  Nature.  This  kindly  rector  and  his  no  less  kindly  headmaster 
ventured  on  an  experiment.  They  could  not  bring  Nature  to 
their  boys  ;  they  would  take  their  boys  to  Nature.  So  a  three 
days'  walking-tour  in  Derbyshire  was  planned  for  a. score  of  boys 
accompanied  by  the  headmaster,  the  rector,  and  his  curate.  The 
tour  was  made,  and  it  opened  a  new  world  to  the  boys  ;  their 
wonder  was  great,  but  their  ignorance  appalling.  The  com- 
monest country  feature  was  a  mystery  to  these  city  children  ;  and 
the  inadequacy  of  such  a  visit  to  fill  the  void  in  their  experience 
was  borne  in  on  their  guides.  The  party  visited  the  Blue  John 
mine,  and  while  standing  by  the  mouth  with  the  chattering  boys 
around  him  the  initial  idea  of  the  Country  School  came  to  the 
rector.  On  his  return  he  suggested,  through  the  city  Press,  a 
school  in  the  country  for  city  children,  where  they  could  stay  for 
a  period  of  weeks  and  be  taught  by  their  own  day-school  teachers. 
The  letter  found  one  of  Manchester's  most  generous  .citizens  in 
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a  favourable  mind.  He  had  just  been  entertaining  in  camp  near 
his  country  house  some  fifty  Manchester  boys,  and  despite  his 
careful  arrangements  the  results  were  disappointing.  The  country 
without  an  interpreter  was  an  unreadable  book  to  the  boys,  and 
the  chief  centre  of  attraction  was  the  tuck-shop  in  the  village. 
The  rector,  the  Rev.  S.  Nugent  Perry,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Phillips, 
whose  loss  Manchester  has  good  reason  to  deplore,joined  forces  and 
then  secured  the  able  help  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  Director  of  Elementary 
Education  for  Manchester.  Prompt  action  followed.  An  excel- 
lent site,  five  acres  in  extent,  was  procured,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Lewis  Trustees,  at  Knolls  Green  in  the  undulating  pasture- 
lands  of  Cheshire,  and  a  building  was  rapidly  erected.  It 
included  a  schoolroom  for  two  classes  of  forty  each,  two 
dormitories,  each  for  forty  single  beds,  a  dining-room,  kitchen  and 
scullery,  rooms  for  the  teachers  and  for  the  permanent  staff, 
a  covered  play-shed,  and  all  the  outside  accessories.  A  large  garden 
provided  both  for  culinary  and  educational  needs,  and  a  green- 
house, apiary,  and  large  playing-field  were  included  in  the 
arrangements. 

The  site  is  a  happy  choice.  Cheshire  meadows  deep  in  grass, 
and  bright  with  flowers  surround  it ;  fine  trees  abound  ;  farming 
operations  are  prominent,  and  all  the  birds,  so  new  to  the  town 
child,  are  daily  under  his  eyes.  Near  at  hand  is  a  village  whose 
cottages  with  flowery  fronts  and  pleasant  gardens  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  Ancoats  homes.  Wood  and  field,  dale  and  hill, 
brook  and  meadow,  all  lie  round,  and  present  a  thousand 
mysteries  to  the  city  child,  and  a  thousand  interesting  subjects 
for  his  teachers. 

The  life  of  the  place  is  very  systematic,  and  arranged  to 
benefit  both  body  and  mind.  Plenty  of  good  food  and  pure  air 
strengthen  the  one,  and  regular  school-hours  and  well-chosen 
lessons  provide  for  the  other.  The  school-hours  are  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  city,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four- 
twenty.  In  the  morning  the  lessons  are  on  ordinary  lines  with 
Nature-teaching  accentuated  ;  in  the  afternoon  the  instruction  is 
devoted  to  Nature  alone,  and  lessons  are  given  in  the  wood,  at 
the  farm,  and  in  the  garden,  where  the  flowers  and  fruits,  and  its 
animal  kingdom  supply  a  variety  of  objects.  The  bees  are  a 
never-failing  marvel,  which  Mr.  Dale,  the  gardener  and  genius 
of  things  rural,  unfolds  to  an  enraptured  audience,  while  the  bees 
buzz  home  with  their  loads  over  the  heads  of  the  Ustcmtv^  bo^^* 
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The  hives  are  opened,  the  frames  of  comb  taken  out,  the  cells 
and  their  varied  contents  examined,  and  even  her  Majesty,  the 
Queen,  with  her  ring  of  obeisant  attendants,  is  sought  out  and 
shown  to  the  delighted  children.  Such  instruction  touches  the 
mind  with  intellectual  fire,  and  even  the  teachers,  who  look  on, 
get  a  striking  reminder  of  the  power  of  their  own  work. 

The  sleeping-arrangements  are  excellent.  Each  dormitory 
holds  forty  single  beds,  and  the  lighting,  ventilation,  and  general 
cleanliness  and  brightness  are  all  that  could  be  wished.  The 
single  bed  is  an  amazing  luxury.  **  A  little  bed  all  to  myself,  just 
like  a  hospital,**  wrote  one  boy,  who  probably  shared  his  bed  with 
two  or  even  more  partners  at  home.  Rising  at  a  quarter  to  seven, 
the  children  breakfast  at  eight,  dine  at  half-past  twelve,  tea  at 
half-past  five,  and  have  supper  at  eight,  retiring  at  half-past. 
Plenty  of  good  plain  food  is  supplied,  and  to  many  the  school  is 
a  veritable  land  of  Goshen.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  mother  ? 
Pudding  for  us  every  dinner  time.  1*11  bet  you  George  and 
Jimmy  would  like  that ! "  And  the  appetites,  sharpened  by 
vigorous  exercise  and  pure  air,  are  abnormal.  The  piles  of 
bread  and  jam  prepared  for  tea,  and  so  rapidly  disposed  of  by  a 
batch  of  eighty  happy  girls,  would  surprise  any  but  the  initiated. 
A  fortnight  or  life  under  the  best  conditions  cannot  remove  the 
constitutional  evils  of  years,  but  the  change  in  the  appearance, 
and  in  the  vigour  and  spirits  of  the  children,  at  their  return  home 
IS  very  marked. 

Opening  in  April  the  school  continues  into  October,  a  period 
of  about  six  months.  Batches  of  eighty  boys  and  eighty  girls 
come  alternately  and  stay  a  fortnight.  Each  set  of  forty  or 
eighty  is  drawn  from  one  school,  and  their  own  teacher  comes 
with  them.  The  presence  of  this  particular  teacher  is  a  vital 
principle  of  the  scheme,  influencing  the  instruction,  discipline, 
and  happiness  of  the  children.  Till  now  about  eight  hundred 
have  been  received  each  season ;  but  recently  tents  for  an 
additional  eighty  have  been  set  up,  and  a  permanent  dormitory 
for  forty  is  about  to  be  built.  These  developments  are  expected 
to  reduce  the  costs  per  head,  as  the  same  permanent  staff  will 
probably  suffice. 

The  outlay  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  the  results,  and 
is  a  compliment  to  the  administration.  The  site  is  hired  for 
five  years  at  a  pepper-corn  rent  from  the  David  Lewis  Trustees. 
The   buildings   cost   )^2,200,  the   furnishing   about  ^^400,  and 
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another  ;C2oo  was  expended  on  the  garden  and  grounds.  Thus 
£,'iyioo  covered  the  initial  outlay,  and  this  was  provided  by 
Mr.  Phillips  and  a  few  other  helpers. 

Current  expenses  are  also  light.  The  matron  and  her  assistant, 
two  or  three  maids,  and  the  gardener  and  his  assistant  form  the 
permanent  staff.  Mr.  Dale,  the  gardener,  helps  with  the 
teaching,  but  with  this  exception  the  permanent  staff  are  re- 
sponsilue  for  the  domestic  side  only.  Both  boys  and  girls 
share  the  domestic  work,  washing-up,  making  beds,  and  so  forth. 
The  accompanying  teachers  supply  the  main  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  their  Claries  are  paid  by  the  Manchester  Education 
Committee.  From  the  first  the  Board  of  Education  has  taken 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  place,  and  in  response  to  Mr. 
Wyatt's  representations  has  permitted  the  attendances  at  the 
country  school  to  be  counted  for  grant,  as  if  made  at  the 
children's  ordinary  school.  This  concession  avoids  any  loss 
of  Government  grant,  an  important  consideration  to  the  Local 
Authority. 

Upon  staff,  food,  and  incidentals  the  Committee  expends  at 
present  rather  over  ;^500  a  year.  £,"^^0  of  this  is  raised  by 
subscription  and  donation  ;  the  rest  comes  from  the  parents  of 
the  children  and  their  friends.  Seven  shillings  is  paid  by  the 
parents  or  friends  for  each  child  and  deducting  one  shilling  ot 
this  for  the  railway  fare,  the  remainder  makes  up  the  C'^^o  or 
j£26o  deficit.  Here  appears  a  difficulty  of  the  Committee's 
scheme.  Seven  shillings  is  a  small  sum  to  secure  so  much,  but 
to  the  very  cases  that  need  the  visit  most  even  this  small  sum  is 
apt  to  be  a  bar  ;  and  means  have  been  adopted  to  obviate 
it  partially.  An  early  notice  is  given  to  each  school  of  its 
selection  and  the  date  of  the  visit,  and  a  special  banking-account 
is  at  once  opened  at  the  school  for  any  child  to  save  its  pennies 
towards  the  cost.  Teachers  tell  of  heroic  efforts  to  earn  the 
necessary  sum  ;  other  help  for  the  very  poor  is  forthcoming  from 
the  teachers,  and  from  parents  of  the  better  class  of  scholars.  A 
minimum  kit  is  also  required  and,  an  important  proviso,  every 
child  before  it  Is  accepted  is  examined  by  the  medical  officer  and 
certified  as  free  from  infectious  disease  or  other  disabilities. 

To  tell  of  the  adventures  and  blunders  of  the  children  in  their 
■Wonderland  is  hardly  to  the  present  purpose,  and  would  take  too 
much  space.  Let  me,  however,  give  one  example  that  is 
significant  as  well   as  humorous.     Mr.  Perry  accompanied  the 
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first  set  of  boys  to  watch  over  the  opening  days  of  his  project. 
Early  in  the  first  week  an  elderly  farmer  came  in  great  heat  to 
the  school  and  demanded  to  see  the  headmaster  ;  the  boys  had 
been  stealing  his  gooseberries.  They  were  assembled,  and  the 
irate  visitor  repeated  his  charge.  Out  stepped  a  boy  and  in 
indignant  tones  repudiated  the  offence.  "  Please  sir,  we  didn't 
steal  'em,  we  found  'em  growing."  Growing  fruits  were  any- 
body's to  these  denizens  of  the  streets. 

Dr.  Tatham's  Tables  have  been  quoted  to  show  the  slums' 
cost  in  life.  Dr.  Butterworth,  Medical  Officer  for  Salford,  in  his 
official  report  for  1904,  gives  some  anthropometric  tables  which 
indicate  the  slums'  influence  on  physique.  The  tables  are  based 
on  the  examination  of  boys  in  the  Salford  schools  ;  and  from 
them  we  extract  the  following,  which  probably  apply  with 
approximate  accuracy  to  Manchester  as  well  as  to  Salford. 

Taking  Dr.  Butterworth's  three  poorest  schools  we  find  that 
the  average  boy  in  these  schools  at  thirteen  years  of  age  is  4ft. 
5'3in.  high,  and  65'8lbs.  in  weight,  while  the  anthropometric 
standard  for  that  age  is  4ft.  8 'gin.,  and  77"9lbs.  The  slum 
boy  is  thus  three  inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  standard  height, 
and  a  stone  below  standard  weight.  If  loss  of  inches  means  loss 
of  vigour  this  shortage  is  ominous. 

The  Country  School  was  founded  as  a  five  years'  experiment. 
It  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  Manchester  ;  rather  is  it  an  attempt  to  fix  attention 
on  a  serious  evil,  and  find  out  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it.  It  is 
public  not  private  work,  and  it  may  well  be  the  future  province  of 
the  city  authorities  rather  than  the  field  for  charity.  Germany  is, 
as  usual  in  educational  matters,  before  us.  She  has  set  up  her 
Forest  Schools,  where  the  breath  of  the  pines  may  give  strength 
to  the  feeble,  and  to  these  schools  her  weakly  pupils  are  sent 
daily  ;  but  they  return  home  at  night,  and  their  attendance  is 
not  limited  to  a  fortnight.  She  is  making  eflForts  to  maintain  the 
national  physique  ;  and  there  is  pressing  need  for  similar  action 
here.  Our  cities  grow  in  size  and  number,  and  our  slums  grow 
with  them.  Their  baneful  influence  is  on  the  increase.  They 
are  plague-spots  that  degrade  the  nature  as  well  as  taint  the 
health  of  every  child  born  in  them.  Nature  was  made  to  fit 
man  ;  her  marvels  and  beauties  awake  his  higher  being  ;  they 
are  as  necessary  to  his  full  development  as  the  wind  to  the 
-ffiolian  harp.     Cut  off  from  his  natural  environment  the  child  of 
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the  slums  suffers  as  seriously  in  spirit  as  in  body.  He  grows 
up  but  half  a  man,  with  his  higher  senses  torpid  and  irresponsive. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  in  adult  age  his  day  in  the  country  should 
be  spent  in  the  public-house ;  and  that  the  drive  through 
Nature's  picture-galleries  should  be  beguiled  with  cards.  He  is 
a  clod,  and  the  slum  has  made  him  so. 

We  cannot  a/Ibrd  to  let  this  degraded  life  go  uncared  for.  The 
product  of  it,  mental  and  physical,  will  be  worse  than  itself.  To 
it,  and  to  its  sins,  are  largely  due  the  increasing  need  for  special 
schools,  mth  their  growing  numbers  of  pitiable  cases.  Our 
asylums  grow  too,  and  our  workhouses  and  gaols  are  not  shrink- 
ing. The  slum  and  its  inherent  sins  play  no  small  part  in  making 
the  men  and  women  who  fill  these  costly  institutions.  It  is  better 
to  spend  on  preventive  than  on  curative  measures.  The  economist 
as  well  as  the  philanthropist  may  well  support  any  efforts  that  tend 
to  palliate  or  remedy  the  evils  which  our  crowded  cities  inflict  on 
those  pent  up  in  them. 

Though  the  Manchester  Country  School  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  school  of  its  kind  actually  at  work,  there  are  probably  other 
authorities  moving  in  the  same  direction.  To  any  such  the 
school  is  worth  a  visit ;  its  plan,  its  methods,  its  results,  are  all 
admirable,  and  well  worth  careful  consideration.^ 

L.  Smith. 

>  Prom  Manchester  the  school  is  sixteen  miles,  from  Alderley  Edge  statioo  it  is 
three  and  close  to  Mobberley  village.  The  Honorary  Secretary  is  the  Reverend 
Nogent  Perry,  St.  James's  Rectory,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 
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We  are  all  of  us  anxious  for  the  credit  of  our  counties,  but  it 
has  to  be  allowed  that  trout-fishing  in  Donegal  means  catching  fish 
no  bigger  than  herrings.  Ever  since  I  began  to  use  a  rod,  I  have 
been  seeing  brown  trout  caught  there,  and  till  a  couple  of  years 
ago  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  my  hands  all  the  fish  among 
them  that  turned  a  pound.  But  also,  ever  since  I  began  to  hear 
fishing  stories  (and  to  tell  them),  I  had  been  hearing  of  the 
Big  Trout, — three  pounds,  five  pounds,  and  so  on  up  to  any 
reasonable  figure — hearing  but  not  seeing ;  he  was  "  still  a 
hope,  a  joy,  still  longed  for,  never  seen. '  Literally,  until  I 
began  to  fish  a  small  lake  which  a  friend  had  stocked  with  Loch 
Lomond  fry  and  rainbows,  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  a  brown 
trout  even  two  pounds  in  weight.  When  I  did  meet  one,  he  was 
bouncing  out  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  my  line,  and  1  was  more 
anxious  than  if  he  were  a  salmon  on  the  same  tackle.  That  one 
was  killed,  and  a  couple  more  ;  but  it  was  June,  and  on  that 
lake  there  is  no  mayfly  season  ;  so  that  when  once  the  small 
snail  began  to  be  plenty,  you  "  might  as  well  fish  in  a  field  "  (to 
use  our  traditional  saying)  so  far  as  fly-fishing  was  concerned. 
And  in  Donegal,  where  there  are  no  fresh-water  fish  but  trout 
and  salmon,  we  neglect  all  spinning-baits  ;  the  fly  is  our  one 
reliance,  unless  we  condescend  upon  a  worm.  But  a  friend  of 
wider  experience  suggested  a  spoon,  and  we  tried  it  one  evening, 
with  success.  After  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  blank  days  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  land  that  handsome  two-pound  fish,  and  next  day 
I  went  up  early  armed  with  a  couple  of  rods.  We  had  not  been 
fishing  long  before  there  came  a  tear  at  the  reel  on  the  little  trout- 
rod  ;  and  just  as  I  got  the  point  up,  a  salmon-sized  fish  weltered 
for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  the  water  about  sixty  yards  away. 
We  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the  rainbows,  but  on  nearer  view  it 
was  known  for  a  Loch  Lomond  fish  which  had  thriven  amaz- 
ingly in  its  five  years*  naturalisation.     Plenty  of  time  we  had  to 
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look  at  it,  for  the  trout  was  foul-hooked,  and  after  half  an  hour 
it  was  still  cruising  about,  five  or  six  jrards  from  the  boat,  while 
we  lamented  over  our  folly  in  leaving  the  big  landing-net  on 
shore, — out  of  mere  foolishness  too,  because  it  had  been  for- 
gotten and  it  would  be  unlucky  to  turn  back.  My  little  net 
was  useless  for  a  fish  of  that  size,  and  only  after  many  searchings 
of  heart  did  I  remember  the  head  of  a  gaff  in  my  fishing-basket. 
By  the  time  it  was  mounted  and  ready  for  use  the  fish  had 
sheered  off  some  distance, — he  had  been  once  in  arm's  reach  of 
us.  I  set  about  bringing  him  back,  and,  lolling  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  he  came  broadside  on.  I  could  see  the  spoon  holding 
in  his  shoulder, — and,  by  the  same  token,  I  could  see  it  flip  up 
into  the  air  and  come  away. 

A  veil  is  better  drawn  over  the  rest.  It  suflfices  to  say  that 
I  caught  the  same  day  two  other  trout  either  of  which  was  bigger 
than  I  had  ever  before  landed,  and  I  found  no  contentment  in 
them,  for  the  fish  which  I  had  lost  was  probably  seven  or  eight 
pounds  (certainly  much  bigger  than  a  five-pounder  which  was 
killed  on  my  rod  a  few  days  later),  and  but  for  sheer  stupidity 
he  had  been  mine.  I  could  have  gaffed  him  easily  myself,  and  yet 
only  the  sight  of  the  chance  reminded  me  that  I  actually  had  a  gaff 
on  board.  Of  course,  a  trout  of  this  size  is  nothing  out  of  the 
way  in  some  waters,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  nothing  like  it 
had  been  killed  in  North  Donegal  for  many  a  year.  That  was 
the  heartbreak. 

One  thing,  however,  had  resulted.  The  Big  Trout  of 
fiction  had  ceased  to  be  mythical  for  me,  and  had  become  an 
object  of  pursuit.  But,  however  ardently  I  hunted  him  in 
Donegal,  with  spinning-bait  and  with  fly,  I  never  approached  the 
one  I  had  lost,  never  could  even  pass  the  four-pound  limit. 

Perhaps  Providence  thought  of  my  disappointment  and  my 
perseverance  ;  perhaps,  as  an  Irish  proverb  says,  "  A  fool  does 
be  lucky.**  Certainly  I  felt  fool  enough  for  anything  when, 
late  in  August  last  year,  I  unpacked  my  rod-case  at  Cong,  pre- 
paring for  my  first  day  on  Lough  Corrib.  A  hurried  journey  to 
Galway  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  this  fishing,  and  I 
came  away  with  no  time  to  examine  gear,  and  by  consequence 
was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  all  my  spinning-tackle  was  for- 
gotten. I  had  nothing  to  show  to  my  boatman,  Lydon,  except 
a  green  and  silver  wagtail  minnow  which  his  namesake,  the 
tackle-maker  in  Galway,  had  persuaded  me  to  buy, — may  Pro- 
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vidence  reward  him  !  For  a  companion  bait  a  spinner  for  the 
natural  minnow  was  soon  rigged,  roughly,  but  efFectively  ;  a 
couple  of  swivels  which  I  chanced  to  have  were  let  into  a  strong 
casting-line  ;  and  then,  by  Lydon's  advice,  we  repaired  to  the 
local  draper's  shop,  where  it  appeared  other  swivels  could  be  got. 
They  had  no  detached  swivels,  but  offered  me  a  very  light 
spinning-trace,  which  after  some  discussion  we  decided  to  fish 
with  as  it  was  ;  and  so  equipped  we  started. 

Even  on  that  bleak,  ugly  day  of  northerly  wind  and  colourless 
skies  the  upper  end  of  Corrib  showed  a  fair  challenge  to  Kil- 
larney.  Thickly  strewn  with  wooded  islands,  it  is  backed  by 
ranges  of  bold  mountain  ;  but  its  chief  charm  lies  in  the  romantic 
suggestion  of  the  pass  towards  Maam,  where  its  winding  water, 
lost  to  sight  between  the  cliff-like  hills,  tempts  one  to  row  con- 
tinually onwards  and  explore  what  recesses  may  be  enfolded 
among  the  gaunt  crags  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Joyces' 
country.  This  day,  however,  we  were  due  to  lunch  near  Lord 
Ardilaun's  fine  house  and  famous  woodcock  covers,  and  so  we 
dodged  and  wheeled  about  round  rocks  and  islands,  aiming  at 
the  points  where  deep  water  fringes  a  shallow,  and  the  big  trout 
and  pike  cruise  about  looking  for  incautious  fry. 

Meanwhile,  naturally,  we  talked  about  big  trout ;  and  it 
appeared  that  Tom  Lydon  had  captured  the  show  fish  of  the  hotel, 
which,  glossy  in  its  glass  case,  had  impressed  me  solemnly  while 
I  breakfasted.  It  weighed  twelve  pounds,  he  told  me  ;  and 
after  it  was  sent  to  be  stuffed  he  caught  another  half  as  big  again. 
This  fish,  eighteen  pounds,  took  a  bait  attached  to  a  hand-line, 
and,  as  Lydon  said,  you  could  do  nothing  but  throw  the  reel 
to  him.  It,  being  wooden,  floated  of  course,  and  the  fish  was 
eventually  landed. 

I  listened  as  to  a  chapter  of  mythology,  and  in  the  meantime 
nothing  happened.  At  last  we  turned  homewards  to  lunch, 
and  shortly  after  there  was  a  pull  at  the  rod  from  which  the 
wagtail  was  fishing  ;  but  this  first  fish  proved  to  be  only  an  incon- 
siderable pike.  It  broke  the  ice,  though  :  five  minutes  later  there 
came  a  savage  pluck  at  the  same  line,  and  the  moment  I  had 
the  rod  in  hand  I  knew  we  were  into  something  heavy.  Probably 
another  pike,  I  thought,  and  sighed  for  waters  where  a  big  fish 
can  be  relied  on  to  be  a  good  fish.  But  at  the  next  instant  the 
unknown  quantity  made  a  short  run, — luckily  crosswise,  for  his 
first  race  had  nearly  stripped  my  reel — and  then  floundered  head 
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and  tail  up.  At  all  events,  here  was  no  pike  ;  the  sickly  yellow 
gleam  did  not  show  itself.  1  set  him  down  for  a  salmon  long 
up  and  discoloured,  and  the  boatmen  found  confirmation  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  moving  constantly  up-wind.  We  got  the 
boat  parallel  with  him,  and  I  shortened  line  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
while  Lydon  exhorted  me  to  handle  him  gently,  for  he  was  on 
the  light  trace.  We  are  accustomed  to  fish  very  light  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  the  mere  thinness  of  the  gut  would  not 
have  terrified  me  ;  but  when  I  thought  of  the  local  draper's  shop, 
grave  doubts, — which  I  retract  and  apologise  for — rose  up  in  my 
mind. 

Then  suddenly,  perhaps  thirty  yards  oflF,  the  fish  rose  so  high 
in  the  water  that  we  could  see  him  plainly  ;  and  his  broad  golden 
side  was  covered  with  huge  black  spots.  Young  Lydon  shouted  : 
"  It's  no  salmon, — it's  a  splendid  great  trout !  "  But  his  father 
was  more  eloquent.  Dropping  his  oar,  he  shifted  his  place  to 
the  bow.  **  Maybe  you'd  better  take  the  gaflF,"  he  said  to  the 
son.  I  felt  then  that  this  was  indeed  a  great  occasion,  when  this 
hardy  veteran  would  admit  the  advantage  of  youth  ;  and,  heavens 
above,  how  I  wished  that  we  had  put  our  swivels  into  gut  which 
commanded  my  confidence  ! 

There  are  few  incidents  in  the  business  of  wearing  down 
a  heavy  fish  in  a  lake  with  light  rod  and  tackle,  but  the  strain 
on  one's  nerves  is  considerable  when  the  prize  is  so  uncommon 
as  we  knew  this  fish  to  be.  Somewhere  about  ten  pounds, 
I  guessed  him, — at  any  rate,  a  bigger  brown  trout  than  my 
wildest  ambitions  had  ever  aspired  to  ;  and,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  the  nearer  he  came,  the  bigger  he  looked. 

**  He's  fourteen  pounds  ! "  Johnny  Lydon  cried,  when  a  great 
back  showed  for  a  moment  above  the  water.  Inwardly  I  set  this 
down  for  exaggeration,  but  it  added  to  my  excitement  that  I 
had  never  seen  experienced  boatmen  so  eager  and  anxious. 
There  was  a  continual  fire  of  snapping  injunctions  from  one  to 
the  other, — ^generally  speaking,  instructions  to  do  the  thing 
which  the  man  instructed  had  already  begun  to  do.  The  boat 
in  reality,  and  not  I,  was  playing  the  fish  ;  my  part  was  only 
to  keep  an  equable  strain  and  watch  that  the  reel  kept  absolutely 
clear. 

We  had  come  nearly  half  a  mile  with  the  fish,  humouring  him 
away  from  all  dangerous  possibilities  of  weed  or  rocky  shallow  ; 
and  another  boat  near  by  had  stopped  fishing  and  pulled  ovt.t  Xa 
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watch  the  event.  We  were  all  anxious  ;  but  luckily  the  old 
grilse-rod's  top  was  very  limber,  and  I  could  be  tolerably  secure 
that  no  sudden  plunge  would  meet  with  too  much  resistance. 
With  an  ordinary  spinning-rod  and  that  trace  the  odds  would 
have  been  on  the  fish  ;  and  as  it  was,  the  tackle  was  wholly  too 
light  to  lift  his  head.  Gradually,  however,  and  most  skilfully,  the 
boat  was  sidled  down  ;  I  had  learnt  enough  not  to  try  to  drag 
or  force  the  fish,  but  rather  to  go  to  him.  Still  he  kept  sheering 
off  from  the  side  of  the  boat ;  and  suddenly  Johnny  Lydon 
passed  me  and  took  up  his  position  in  the  stern.  It  was  an 
awful  moment,  for  as  he  leant  over  he  hid  the  line  from  me, 
and  every  angler  knows  that  the  eye,  quicker  even  than  the  hand, 
tells  when  to  ease  oflF  the  strain  and  stop  a  heavy  fish  from 
floundering  on  the  top  of  the  water.  But  right  or  wrong,  I  left 
Lydon  his  own  way,  and  kept  up  the  strain  through  seconds  that 
were  like  minutes,  while  he  shouted  his  directions  and  the  boat 
was  backed  quietly  down. 

One  felt  rather  than  saw  when  he  actually  struck  ;  and  he  had 
reached  out  so  far  that  he  paused  for  an  instant  to  recover, 
while  the  trout  hung  over  the  water  on  the  gafF.  Another  lift, 
and  it  was  in  the  boat  at  last.  Lydon  held  it  between  his  knees 
while  he  lifted  an  iron  thole-pin  for  a  "  priest,"  gave  a  couple  of 
decisive  taps,  and  then  laid  it  on  the  boards  of  the  boat.  If  it 
was  big  in  the  water,  it  looked  bigger  now,  for  all  of  us  gasped. 
**  Fifteen  pounds,"  I  said.  But  the  other  boat  drew  over  now 
and  hailed  us,  and  we  did  not  venture  to  commit  ourselves  beyond 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  This  angler  had  scales,  and  lent  them ;  and 
the  pointer  hung  somewhere  between  sixteen  and  eighteen,  as 
nearly  as  possible  midway.  It  was  a  great  moment.  I  never 
saw  another  fish  weigh  so  much  heavier  than  he  was  guessed  at. 

That  was  my  first  trout  on  Corrib.  Lydon  of  Galway  told  me 
he  had  seen  one  killed  a  pound  heavier,  and  my  boatman,  as  I 
have  said,  also  had  an  eighteen-pounder  to  his  credit ;  but  these 
things  happened  a  good  while  ago,  and  my  piece  of  luck  was 
portentous.  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  of  skill  in  trailing 
a  line  behind  a  boat ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  in  playing  a  salmon  from 
the  bank  much  depends  on  the  gaflTer,  the  same  is  far  more 
emphatically  to  be  said  in  the  case  of  lake-angling.  This  fish, 
as  we  happened  to  be  able  to  determine,  took  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  to  kill,  and  he  was  gaflFed  before  I  ever 
got  him  on  his  side  at  all.     With  a  less  competent  boatnuin  I 
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have  been  kept  ne;irly  an  hour  in  killing  a  ten-pound  salmon 
on  tackle  very  little  lighter.  Consequently,  it  seems  that  we 
all  had  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  one  another,  and  certainly 
we  were. 

The  rest  of  my  day's  fishing  is  of  no  interest.  1  killed 
altogether  six  fish, — three  trout  (making  twenty  pounds),  two 
smaB  pike,  and  a  large  cannibal  perch  which  took  the  minnow. 
But  the  history  of  the  big  fish  has  ramifications.  It  was  decided 
that  he  should  be  stuffed,  and  accordingly,  when  we  went  in  to 
lunch  at  my  friend's  house  on  the  lake,  careful  preparations  were 
made  to  send  him  off,  and  the  fish  reached  Cong  that  afternoon 
in  a  well-secured  box.  We  arrived  not  long  after  from  the  lake, 
and  young  Lydon  announced  the  capture  to  the  factotum  of  the 
hotel.  He  smiled  pleasantly,  and  said,  *'  May  be."  Lydon  grew 
eloquent  and  indignant,  but  I  suggested  that  the  hotel-keeper 
should  go  down  to  the  post-office  and  lift  the  box.  The  proposal 
was  scouted  ;  of  course  he  believed  me  implicitly.  I  went  up- 
stairs to  my  room,  and  approached  the  window  in  time  to  see  this 
convinced  person  hot-foot  to  the  post-oflice.  He  came  back  in  a 
wholly  altered  frame  of  mind,  eager  now  for  measurements.  I 
gave  them  him  :  length,  thirty-three  and  a  half  inches,  by  nineteen 
and  a  half  inches  girth,  and  the  girth  almost  uniform  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  fish,  which  was  extraordinarily  deep  behind  the 
dorsal  fin.  But  if  I  had  been  wise,  or  he  had  been  wise,  we 
should  have  had  the  box  opened,  and  had  a  public  display  in  the 
street  of  Cong.  For  on  the  next  day  we  were  on  Lough  Mask 
and  told  our  story  there,  only  to  be  treated  with  the  bare  civility 
that  is  accorded  to  extravagant  liars  ;  and  we  returned  to  find 
that  word  had  reached  the  fourteen  anglers  fishing  near  by  from 
Clonbur,  and  that  all  fourteen  had  refused  to  believe  because 
none  of  their  informants  had  seen  the  fish. 

On  the  day  following  I  departed,  but  a  month  later  again 
passed  through  Cong.  My  carman  met  me  some  miles  out,  and 
at  once  launched  out  in  copious  Gaelic.  "  There  was  not  the 
like  of  such  talk  in  Ireland  as  was  on  your  trout.  Arrah,  why 
did  you  bring  him  to  Cong  in  a  box  ? — and  me  getting  my  head 
broke  over  all  the  country  ! "  Last  Wednesday,  he  went  on 
to  explain,  he  had  been  in  Ballinrobe,  "  and  says  one  of  the  boat- 
men to  me,  '  No  such  a  trout  was  ever  caught  in  Corrib.' 
*  You're  a  liar,'  says  I  to  him  ;  '  I  seen  it.'  An'  with  that  he 
struck  me.    An'  sure,  sir,  I  never  seen  it  at  all ;  only,  what  was  I 
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to  say  ?  "  He  quoted  to  me  also  the  opinion  of  a  certain  captain* 
"  *  Where  is  the  man  you  say  caught  him  ? '  says  the  Captain 
to  me.  *Gone,'  says  I.  *And  it  was  Saturday  you  say  he 
caught  him,  and  this  is  Thursday.  Don't  tell  me/  says  he.  *  A 
man  that  caught  a  fish  like  that  would  fish  a  month  for  the 
comrade.' " 

So  it  is  to  be  feared  that  my  fish,  although  quite  authentic,  is 
somehow  clouded  in  myth  at  the  place  of  his  capture.  More- 
over, desire  for  the  Big  Trout  is  now  extinct  in  me,  since  there 
is  no  reasonable  probability  of  my  catching  one  bigger  ;  and, 
given  my  choice  between  the  fly  on  a  free-rising  stream  or  lake, 
and  the  chance  of  heavy  fish  to  be  got  by  trolling,  I  shall  hence- 
forth always  make  for  the  place  where  there  is  less  glory  perhaps 
but  more  fun  going.  I  trolled  a  blank  day  at  my  last  visit  to 
Cong,  and  it  left  me  very  disconsolate.  But  at  my  departure  the 
carman  consoled  me  with  a  magnificent  phrase  :  "  No  matter, 
sir  ;  you  have  the  sway  of  Corrib  ! "  That  is  the  advantage  of 
driving  with  a  man  who  translates  his  thought  from  Gaelic.  The 
phrase  rose  up  in  my  mind  when  I  walked  one  day  this  year  into 
the  shop  where  my  fish  was  stufFed,  and  found  two  men  in 
natural  exultation  over  a  twelve-pounder  from  the  same  lake. 
The  stufFer  turned  to  me  :  *'  It's  a  poor  fish  beside  the  one  you 
got,"  he  said.  I  felt  for  the  man  who  suffered  by  the  odious 
comparison,  but  it  was  something  to  be  reminded  that  I  had 
still  the  sway  of  Corrib.  Mr.  Williams  owed  me  some  repara- 
tion too,  for  he  had  persisted  in  exhibiting  my  trout  beside  the 
biggest  of  which  there  is  authentic  record  in  these  islands,  a 
twenty-six  pounder  caught  some  years  ago  by  a  countryman  in 
one  of  the  Westmeath  lakes.  This  monster,  which  had  returned 
from  its  abode  in  some  English  museum  to  be  re-glazed,  was 
hardly  at  all  longer  than  mine,  being  hog-backed  almost  to  the 
point  of  deformity.  I  have  seen  bigger  fish  also  from  Lough 
Conn  and  from  Lough  Derg  ;  but  any  day  that  I  catch  another 
of  seventeen  pounds  (or,  between  ourselves,  sixteen  and  three- 
quarters)  I  shall  be  quite  content ;  yet  less  so  than  if  I  got  the 
same  weight,  say,  of  white  trout  where  a  brown  flood  tore  along 
a  mountain-stream  somewhere  in  Donegal  or  Connemara. 

Stephen  Gwynn 
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To  the  question,  have  I  had  a  previous  existence  ?  we  might 
for  convenience'  sake  add  two  more  :  if  so,  was  I  emperor  or 
sweep  ?  and  also,  does  it  matter  ?  The  answer  to  the  three 
questions  together  is  that  it  matters  not  one  straw. 

Without  meaning  a  paradox  it  may  be  affirmed  that  this 
momentous  question  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  idle  and 
unimportant.  The  test  for  this  is  ready  at  hand  ;  we  have  only 
to  ask  ourselves  one  more  question  :  do  we  wish  that  we  had 
lived  before  ?  and  we  are  bound  to  be  slightly  surprised  at  the 
complete  indifference  that  will  be  revealed.  We  cannot  possibly 
have  a  wish  either  way  ;  the  thing  is  nothing  to  us.  An  empty 
eggshell  is  more  interesting,  for  we  have  at  least  the  recollection 
of  eating  and  enjoying  its  contents.  There  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  king  and  beggar,  if  nothing  is  known  and  remembered  of 
either.  If  we  remembered  ever  so  little,  it  would  be  another 
matter  altogether. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conception  of  our  present  life  as  one 
of  an  eternal  series  is  much  clearer  or  stronger  than  it  was  in 
ancient  times.  To  Christianity  is  due  the  idea  of  a  future 
starting  only  from  this  life,  while  Pagan  philosophy  seems  to 
have  favoured  the  more  logical  notion  of  an  endless  series  in 
both  directions.  The  phoenix  was  their  emblem  of  the  soul,  and 
this  famous  bird  had  lived  for  ever,  "through  eternal  relays  of 
funeral  mists."  He  was  last  heard  of,  so  we  are  told,  in 
the  year  34  or  36  of  our  era,  therefbre  Tacitus  was  mistaken 
when  he  gave  him  a  period  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
If  Tacitus  is  still  among  us  in  a  new  disguise,  he  fortunately  will 
remember  nothing  of  it.  Lepsius,  a  German  historian  of  the 
last  century,  and  perhaps  an  improved  incarnation  of  Tacitus, 
gives  the  bird  a  Hit  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  which  is  nearer  the 
mark  though  still  falling  short,  for,  though  we  do  uot  VvV^fc  \!a^ 
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idea  of  a  lost  soul,  we  know  he  was  not  seen  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  He  may  have  been  over- 
looked ;  those  who  knew  all  about  the  phoenix  said  he  was  only 
the  size  of  a  plover  and  not  unlike  one,  while  expectant  mankind 
may  have  been  looking  for  some  glorified  eagle  at  least.  Many 
a  wonderful  soul  passes  unnoticed  in  our  midst. 

Practically  useless  though  the  question  may  be,  it  has  a  romantic 
and  therefore  attractive  side.  The  meeting  of  strangers  who  may, 
for  what  they  know,  have  been  intimately  associated  in  the  dim 
past  ;  the  affinity  which  we  feel  to  exist  between  us  and  some  of 
our  fellow  men  ;  the  repulsion  we  instinctively  experience  for 
*  others — all  this  has  often  been  used  as  the  plot  and  motive  of 
many  an  entrancing  romance  ;  a  novel  called  Callirhoe,  written, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  by  Maurice  Sand  some  forty  years  ago, 
was  the  first  of  these  modern  tales.  But  from  another  point  of 
view  the  bare  possibility  adds  another  complication  to  an  already 
fairly  bewildering  existence.  Lovers  parted  in  another  life  may 
meet  here,  physically  of  course  entirely  unlike  their  former  selves, 
and  he  may  feel  powerfully  and  mysteriously  attracted  while  she 
— let  us  recall  Heine's  comprehensive  lines,  **She  was  lovely 
and  he  loved  her  ;  he  was  not  lovely  and  she  loved  him  not," 
and  let  us  drop  the  decent  veil. 

Since  we  ought  to  try  to  keep,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  much 
romance  as  this  practical  life  may  afford  us,  let  us  examine  the 
problem  a  little  more  closely.  It  has  recently  been  seriously 
mooted  in  the  newspapers,  producing  the  usual  crop  of  letters 
which,  if  they  do  not  lighten  our  darkness,  at  least  serve  to  relieve 
our  dulness  in  the  silly  season.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell 
on  the  evidence  supposed  to  be  affiDrded  by  dreams  and  appari- 
tions ;  in  the  cause  of  truth  we  mean  to  be  practical  even  at  the 
risk  of  offisnding  spook-hunters, — we  beg  pardon,  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  and  its  friends — doing  violence  to  our  own 
inclinations  which  would  lead  us  to  argue  on  the  other  side. 
What  we  feel  but  cannot  express  is  worth  more  than  what  we  can 
manage  to  put  into  words,  but  it  does  carry  no  weight  with 
others. 

In  Maremma,  one  of  Ouida's  best  novels,  a  little  Italian  girl 
expresses  her  belief  that  she  had  lived  on  the  sun-scorched  plain 
of  Rome  for  ever  and  ever  ;  she  did  not  remember  ever  having 
had  a  beginning,  or  ever  having  come  to  Maremma  from  any 
other  place.     The  feeling,  if  not  corrected  by  experience  and 
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education,  would  be  common  to  us  all.  Looking  back,  stage 
after  stage,  remembering  event  preceding  event,  we  reach  a  point 
where  recollection  becomes  hazy  and  finally  ceases  altogether  ; 
that  is  all.  This  feeling  of  eternal  life  would  be  especially  strong 
on  a  lonely  plain,  without  intercourse  with  the  outer  world, 
without  events  to  serve  as  landmarks  in  our  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
curious  thought  that  to  our  unaided  human  consciousness  the 
world  stands  still  and  our  life  is  eternal.  Both  these  facts  are  con- 
tradicted by  theory  and  observation,  but  the  contrary  can  never 
be  experienced  by  the  individual.  We  shall  never  see  the  solid 
globe  in  motion  ;  we  shall  never  be  conscious  of  the  beginning 
of  our  life  or  of  its  end.  It  begins  in  forgetfulness  ;  it  ends,  as 
"  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

But  there  the  similarity  between  the  two  facts  ends  as  well. 
We  have  proof  incontestable  that  the  earth  moves  in  space. 
Science  has  destroyed  the  optical  illusion  of  stability,  has  dis- 
proved it  by  visible  external  facts  ;  but  science  has  not  equally 
disproved  the  illusion  of  eternal  life,  which  moreover  does  not 
rest  exclusively  on  forgetfulness  of  what  precedes  and  ignorance 
of  what  fallows  the  span  of  consciousness  which  we  call  life. 
There  are  a  few  experiences  which  confirm  this  belief,  but  few  as 
they  are  we  have  more  actual  sensations  connecting  us  with  the 
past  than  with  the  future. 

The  singular  impression  at  a  given  moment  of  having  once 
before  gone  through  exactly  the  same  experience  and  of  antici- 
pating what  is  immediately  to  follow,  though  the  most  common 
argument  in  favour  of  a  previous  existence,  is  a  very  fleeting  and 
indistinct  impression  which  need  not  detain  us  long.  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  is  not  a  recollection  ;  we  can  always  recall  such  an 
impression  of  anything  that  has  really  happened,  no  matter  how 
indistinct  the  memory  may  be,  but  this  peculiar  sensation  we 
cannot  fix  ;  we  can  never  recall  it,  and  this  peculiarity,  never 
sufficiently  taken  into  account,  proves  it  to  be  a  vague  sensation, 
not  a  recollection.  It  is  too  clearly  an  association  of  ideas, 
or  rather  a  confusion  of  indistinct  nervous  impressions.  For  in- 
stance, a  recollection  is  called  forth  by  a  familiar  scent  of  which 
we  are  at  the  moment  unconscious,  and  we  transfer  the  impression 
to  the  sight  of  the  scene  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  vice 
versd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  not,  in  most  instances,  have 
gone  through  the  same  scene  before,  for  the  simple  and  con- 
vincing reason  that  it  would  not  only  imply  our  own  identity  in 
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a  previous  existence,  but  that  of  all  the  surrounding  places  and 
persons  exactly  coinciding.  The  impression  is  too  frequent  for 
such  an  eventuality  to  be  so  often  reproduced,  and  in  such  trivial 
cases  too.  The  gentleman  who  had  this  feeling  once  when  he 
had  his  boots  blacked  in  the  street,  never  afterwards  attached 
any  importance  to  the  seemingly  occult  impression.  It  is  a  pity 
we  have  to  dismiss  it  as  entirely  valueless,  because  the  sensation 
is  not  unpleasant  in  itself. 

Very  unaccountable  on  any  hypothesis  is  the  well-known  fact 
that  this  peculiar  sensation  is  in  most  recorded  cases  connected 
with  houses  or  buildings  of  some  sort,  which  we  seem  to 
recognise  as  very  familiar  to  us  though  seen  for  the  first  time. 
Individual  faces  do  not  often  strike  us  in  that  way,  although  an 
accidental  likeness  ought  frequently  to  suggest  the  idea.  When 
the  Irishman  accosted  a  man  in  the  street  by  mistake  and 
faltered  out,  '*  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  I  thought  it  was  you,  but  I  see 
it  isn't,"  he  did  not  add  to  the  confusion  by  thinking  that  an 
unfortunate  man  who  was  not  himself  in  this  life  might  have 
been  himself,  not  somebody  else,  in  a  previous  one.  That  way 
madness  lies. 

Some  will  have  it  that  the  abnormal  aptitude  for  any  single 
art,  more  mental  than  physical,  such  as  arithmetic  or  music, 
shown  very  early  in  life,  may  be  an  indication  of  a  previous 
experience  in  that  particular  line  ;  but  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  this  is  not  a  good  proof.  The  great  objection  to  the 
theory  of  successive  reincarnations  as  a  gradual  rising  to  a  higher 
level,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  negative  result  of  such  an  endless 
past  of  schooling.  Counting  from  Adam,  taking  him  for 
argument's  sake  as  the  first  man  possessed  of  a  separate  ego^  and 
accepting,  also  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  the  theological 
chronology,  the  man  of  to-day  has,  roughly  speaking,  existed  in 
different  incarnations  some  hundreds  of  times.  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  evolution  of  a  soul,  the  appearance  of  the  first 
sentient  man,  must  have  taken  place  ages  before  the  Hebrew 
chronology  ;  but  for  a  theory  the  smaller  number  of  lives  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  soul  inhabiting  the  stupid 
Hodge  of  to-day  could  hardly  have  passed  through  such 
thorough  training  with  such  wholly  inadequate  results. 

We  all  unconsciously  believe  in  the  present  existence  of  that 
spiritual  ego^  though  we  may  differ  as  to  its  eternal  nature.  No 
one,  in  speaking  to  or  arguing  with  a  man  or  a  woman,  believes 
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for  a  moment  that  he  is  arguing  with  a  cleverly  constructed  or 
evolved  material  mechanism.  The  thing  would  be  too  absurd. 
The  expression  of  the  eye,  that  visible  manifestation  of  the  sou!, 
has  not  received  all  the  attention  it  deserves.  Is  there  or  is 
there  not,  a  biological  or  anatomical  explanation  of  the  look  of 
affection  or  love  which  we  all  have  been  happy  enough  to  receive 
from,  or  rather  let  us  say  through,  beloved  eyes?  Who  has 
yet  analysed  it  into  a  simple  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  iris, 
a  nervous^  almost  imperceptible  change  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
eye  acted  upon  by  a  nerve  which  has  received  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion, an  electric  or  galvanic  shock  due  to  the  proximity  of 
another  individual  or  the  same  species  r  Perish  the  scientific 
thought  !  The  eyes  of  the  automaton  chess-player  or  of  the 
monster  of  Frankenstein  must  have  been  as  expressionless  as 
those  of  a  fish.  The  eye  of  the  lower  creation  does  not  speak  ; 
no  speculation  is  discernible  in  the  optic  apparatus  of  the  fowl  or 
the  cat.  Lovers  of  dogs  may  discern  a  glimmer  of  expression  in 
their  eyes,  but  how  far  below,  how  fatally  lacking  in  expression 
is  it  to  the  loving  glance  of  a  woman,  to  the  volumes  it  speaks  in 
one  swift  instantaneous  look  ?  That  a  soul  speaks  in  it  we 
would  argue  against  Professor  Haeckel  or  all  the  other  soul- 
destroyers  and  scientific  iconoclasts  of  the  day.  Following 
Galileo  we  would  say,  in  answer  to  their  clearest  proofs,  "  And 
yet  it  exists  !  "  It  may  have  been  born  some  twenty  years  ago, 
or  it  may  have  had  a  mysterious  past  of  thousands  of  years,  but 
there  it  is.  We  have  seen  it,  looking  through  those  hazel  or 
grey  or  blue  windows,  and  once  seen,  not  even  the  additional 
mystery  of  death  will  ever  make  us  doubt  its  existence,  now  and 
forever.  The  Greek  philosopher,  sitting  on  a  marble  bench  with 
his  friend,  proved  to  him,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  logical  doubt, 
that  motion  was  impossible.  The  friend  could  not  dispute  the 
logic  of  the  argument,  but  he  rose  and  walked  away.  That 
silent  answer  was  conclusive  where  words  or  even  reason  failed  ; 
and  in  the  same  spirit  we  may  listen  to  the  most  conclusive 
reasons  against  the  existence  of  a  soul  by  looking  intently  at  our 
argumentative  friend  ;  and  if  he  is  not  very  duU  he  will  read  a 
complete  refutation  in  our  eyes. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  accept  without  considerable 
mental  reservation  the  views  on  the  subject  of  transmigration 
prcvwling  east  of  Suez.  It  does  not  strike  the  transcendentally- 
minded  Hindoo  that,  as  a  mere  arithmetical  problem,  the  mathe- 
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matical  increase  of  the  race,  no  matter  how  or  when  started,  docs 
not  allow  for  a  sufficient  number  of  souls  to  go  round.  Taking 
Adam  again,  where  did  Cain  and  Abel  get  their  souls  from  while 
Adam  was  still  alive,  not  touching  the  question,  never  yet 
mooted  by  a  sane  man,  of  the  possibility  of  sub-division  of  souls? 
It  is  easy  enough  to  think  deeply,  as  Buddhists  are  supposed  to 
do,  if  you  shirk  every  stumbling-block  that  comes  in  your  way 
of  thinking.  Following  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  not  a  mode 
of  thought  that  leads  to  satisfactory  results.  They  did  the  same 
with  the  other  problem  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  earth, 
they  concluded,  stands  still,  resting  on  a  coiled-up  serpent ;  this 
may  be  conceded  ;  though  unlikely  it  is  not  impossible.  The 
serpent  in  its  turn  rests  on  a  gigantic  tortoise,  which  again  may 
be  admitted  with  the  same  reservation.  The  tortoise  rests  on 
nothing.  This  is,  with  all  respect  to  Buddha,  a  lame  conclusion. 
The  use  in  this  case  of  the  serpent  and  the  tortoise  is  not 
obvious,  and  scepticism  is  invited.  When  the  Indian  comes  to 
the  tortoise  he  stops  thinking  ;  when  he  comes  to  the  second 
incarnation  he  does  the  same.  But  though  we  may  refuse  to 
follow  him  in  this  unsatisfactory  line  of  thought,  we  should  not 
forget  that  all  human  thinking  suffers  from  this  defect  more  or 
less.  There  is  no  topic  which  we  can  think  out  to  the  bitter 
end. 

The  effect  of  music  is  accepted  by  many  as  an  indirect 
evidence  of  the  soul  and  of  its  mystical  pre-existence  ;  the  art 
conveys,  so  it  is  said,  disquieting,  often  mournful,  rarely  cheer- 
ful messages  to  the  yearning  soul  of  man  from  the  Unknown 
that  surrounds  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  uplifting 
character  of  grand  and  imposing  passages  and  of  the  mournful- 
ness  suggested  by  minor  chords,  but  the  suggestion  is  from 
within,  not  from  without,  a  purely  subjective  sensation.  We 
have  only  to  remember  the  rudimentary  origin  of  music  to  see  at 
once  that  its  suggestions  must  be  purely  artificial  and  subjective, 
intended  not  to  convey  anything  to  the  mind,  but  to  draw  some- 
thing from  it.  Our  nervous  system  responds  to  a  sympathetic 
number  of  vibrations  per  second,  as  metal  and  glass  objects  in  a 
room  answer  to  a  note  struck  on  the  piano  ;  and  this  material 
sensation  is  pleasing  or  soothing  as  the  case  may  be,  but  the 
vibrations  are  in  each  case  scientifically  arranged  by  the  master- 
hand.  When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young,  her  voice  was 
far  from  being  as  suggestive  and  complicated  as  it  is  now  ;  when 
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Orpheus  charmed  the  wild  beasts  vith  his  lute  he  did  not  play 
Wagner  or  Schumann  to  them.  We  mention  this,  not  indeed  as 
a  disparagement  of  the  maid's  attractions  at  any,  even  a  very 
early,  age,  but  merely  as  a  justification  of  our  theory  that  her 
heavenly  attributes  have  been  slowly  evolved  by  our  material 
selves,  with  the  distinct  intention  of  evoking  something,  a  kind 
of  playing  with  our  imagination,  a  proceeding  as  unreal  and 
mechanical  in  one  sense  as  Professor  Pepper's  ghost  is  in  another. 
There  may  be  ghosts,  but  Pepper's  was  not  one  of  them  ;  there 
may  be  means  of  conveying  impressions  of  the  unknown  to  us, 
but  music  cannot  do  it,  because  we  ourselves  have  created  it  for 
the  same  purpose  of  raising  a  ghost,  if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted. 

Since  this  view  of  the  divine  art  must  appear  almost  sacrilegious 
to  devout  lovers  of  music,  let  us  frankly  state  that  the  suc^ect 
is  here  treated  as  prosaically  as  possible  to  escape  the  pitfall  of 
writing  with  enthusiasm.  As  there  is  a  corregiosity  about 
Correggio's  art  which  only  the  initiated  can  fully  grasp,  so  there 
is  no  doubt  something  schumanesque  about  Schumann  which 
we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss,  as  it  would  lead  us  too  far. 

The  very  youthful  age  at  which  great  musicians  often  display 
their  power  has  been  taken  as  another  evidence  of  a  previous 
existence  ;  but  there  is  of  course  the  difficulty  of  connecting  or 
coinciding  the  death  of  one  genius  with  the  birth  of  another.  If 
such  coincidences  were  frequent  they  would  have  been  observed, 
and  if  well  authenticated  would  go  far  towards  solving  our 
problem.  But  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt  that  all  the  arts 
have  periods  of  decided  decadence  and  of  retrogression  during  a 
space  extending  over  many  human  lives.  This  evidence  of  pre- 
cocious knowledge  must  therefore  be  dismissed  with  all  the  other 
very  slender  and  unsatisfactory  indications,  and  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that,  however  clearly  we  may  see  the  independent 
soul,  the  spirit,  or  ego  in  the  eyes  of  man,  and  however  sure  we 
may  feel  that  this  spirit,  once  created,  will  never  die,  we  have  no 
distinct  or  scientific  grounds  whatever  for  believing  in  a  previous 
existence.  So  much  it  is  right  to  say  and  to  affirm,  but — but 
the  irresistible  conviction  which  remains  notwithstanding  all  these 
arguments  against  it  is  not  easily  set  aside.  It  will  always  remain 
difficult  to  realise  a  life  in  which  we  ourselves  have  or  had  no 
share  ;  and  there  were  life  and  enjoyment  in  the  good  days  of  old. 
If  we  lived  before,  we  enjoyed  life  more  leisurely  than  we  do 
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now.  There  is  a  sweet  old  English  garden  in  one  of  our  parks 
which  brings  the  past  vividly  before  us  ;  thousands  of  delightful 
old-fashioned  flowers  line  the  narrow  paths  radiating  as  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel  from  the  central  moss-grown  fountain  ;  the  bees  hum, 
the  water  trickles  musically  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  yore  ;  the  old 
marble  sun-dial  on  the  lichen-covered  brick  wall  slowly  registers 
the  passing  hour  as  it  has  done  for  centuries,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
past  is  very  present.  The  faint  perfume  of  sweetbriar  does  not 
yet  quite  suggest  our  past  existence  here,  but  the  soft  voice  of  a 
woman  behind  some  flowering  shrub  says  gently,  **  Come  here, 
Barbara,  you  are  not  supposed  to  touch  the  flowers,"  and  at  once 
the  apt,  old-world  name  completes  the  spell.  There  surely  was 
a  Barbara  before  this  one,  in  this  sweet  retreat,  some  girl  with 
red  ribbons  in  her  curly  brown  hair.  Where  were  we  then  ? 
We  (the  plural  is  only  a  literary  necessity),  we  sat  sadly  alone 
in  a  scented  woodbine  arbour  on  a  warm  September  morning, 
wondering  if  all  this  hard  science,  this  ruthless  logic,  is  of  any  use 
on  earth,  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  believe  in  one's  instinct 
more  than  in  one's  reason,  and  to  think  that  we  might  perhaps 
ourselves  have  strolled  here  with  another  Barbara,  or  together 
watched  the  old  dial  to  see  the  time  fly  ?  We  hope  that  we  have 
been  very  good  to  that  Barbara,  that  we  let  her  have  her  pretty 
way  and  did  not  insist  too  much  on  ours,  and  that  she  would  not 
believe  the  evidence  of  her  brown  eyes  when  they  fell  on  the 
sun-dial  which  proved  that  she  had  wasted  hours  in  our  company 
among  the  flowers.  What  a  pity  we  cannot  remember  all  this  ! 
But  would  not  such  an  old  memory  be  very  faint  now  in  any  case, 
as  faint  and  pleasant  as  this  impression  we  had  now  in  the  old 
garden,  and  cannot  the  mind  be  said  to  be  eternal  when  it  can 
thus  live  in  the  past  ? 

Marcus  Reed 
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Labuan  (pronounced  Labooan),  which  the  British  Government 
is  taking  over  again  after  some  years  of  administration  by  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  is  a  small  island  situated  off  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  just  opposite  the  small  State  of 
Brunei,  which  cuts  in  as  a  wedge  between  British  North  Borneo 
and  Sarawak.  It  is  a  mere  dot  in  the  ocean,  and  was  only  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  originally  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  Malay  pirates,  who  annually  fitted  out  fleets  of  swift 
prahus  at  the  towns  of  Tampassuk  and  Pandassan  on  the  west 
coast  of  Borneo,  which  ravaged  the  Eastern  Seas  from  Manilla  to 
the  Aru  Islands.  But  Labuan  sank  into  insignificance  with  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  and  even  the  discovery  of  coal  had  little 
effect  upon  its  prosperity,  for  the  coal-mines,  although  still 
worked,  have  not  proved  an  El  Dorado,  and  the  dribble  of  trade 
which  passed  through  Labuan  from  the  mainland  was  barely 
suflScient  to  keep  three  or  four  very  small  steamers  employed, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  extended  their  voyages  to  the  ports  of 
British  North  Borneo,  the  Sulu  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
Celebes.  Now,  however,  Labuan  is  a  full-fledged  cable-station, 
its  coal-mines  are  reviving  once  more,  and  in  these  days,  when 
the  China  squadron  has  given  place  to  the  widespread  Eastern 
fleet,  even  little  Labuan  with  its  scuttle  of  coals  is  of  Imperial 
importance.  That  is  the  reason  why  this  poor  little  Imperial 
orphan  is  no  longer  to  be  boarded  out  with  a  Chartered 
Company. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  first  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Labuan  some  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  abandoned  it.  It  was  a  queer  little  place  in  those 
days,  for  the  coal-mines  had  been  shut  down,  the  engines  on  its 
miniature  railway  laid  up,  and  its  well-made  roads  were  covered 
with  green  grass  cropped  short  by  straying  cattYe,    T\v^  \\\5\^ 
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town  of  Victoria  (what  numbers  of  Victorias  sprang  up  during  the 
last  century !)  consisted  of  a  street  and  a  bit ;  there  was  a 
market,  some  Government  offices  (most  of  which  were  empty), 
a  hospital,  a  police-station,  a  small  wooden  church,  and  Govern- 
ment House.  The  Government  consisted  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  Labuan  and  its  Dependencies,  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  in  the  person  of  a  charming 
old  retired  naval  lieutenant,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
Navy  on  account  of  deafness  occasioned  by  inadvertently  leaving 
his  head  outside  a  gun-port  while  a  salute  was  being  fired.  His 
Excellency  was  Lord-High-Everything-Else  in  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  Colonial  Surgeon  ;  and  this  pair,  with  the  aid  of 
three  or  four  clerks,  carried  on  the  Government  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  put  to  shame  any  British  Cabinet,  either  Liberal 
or  Conservative.  The  British  public  consisted  of  an  old  retired 
coal-miner,  who  had  obtained  the  concession  of  a  small  island 
just  across  the  harbour,  where  he  grew  cocoanuts  and  led  a 
patriarchal  life,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Smith  and  a  supreme 
contempt  for  Government  control,  so  that  the  British  population 
of  the  island  kept  the  hands  of  His  Excellency  and  the  Colonial 
Surgeon  sufficiently  full.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  Chinese 
and  Malay  traders,  but  they  did  not  count,  as  a  word  from  His 
Excellency  was  always  sufficient  for  them  ;  they  merely  wanted 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  while  Mr.  Smith  wanted  his 
rights  as  a  British  subject, — and  got  them. 

He  was  a  very  dear  old  character  was  Mr.  Smith,  and  was,  I 

am  sure,  appreciated  at  his  full  worth  by  His  Excellency  as  a 

capital  tonic  and  corrective  for  a  torpid  liver.     Many  a  pleasant 

hour  have  I  spent  with  him  in  his  comfortable  bungalow,  sipping 

his  excellent  whisky  and  listening  to  the  relation  of  his  many 

adventures  during  his  frequent  expeditions  here  and  there  along 

the    Borneo    coast   or   into    the    interior,    or   looking  over  his 

immense  stock  of  native  curios,   each   of   which    had   its  own 

particular  story,  or  his  splendid  collection  of  orchids,  for  Smith 

an  observant  man,  and  picked  up  everything  which  appeared 

>r  strange  to  him.     I  do  not  know  why  I  speak  of  him  in 

th^|t  tense,  for  I  believe  that  Smith   is  still  alive,  the  sole 

survi^  of  the  three  ;  and  I  live  in  hopes  of  some  day  eating 

anotherV^^    his    delicious    Malay   curries    in    his    comfortable 

Veranda!  ^"^  discussing  the  market  price  of  copra,  rattans,  and 

^^S^9  ani  hearing  his  latest  complaint  against  the  Government. 
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There  was  another  interesting  personality  in  the  shap*  of  a 
very  well  educated  Straits  Chinaman  named  Wee  Lim  Guan. 
He  was  the  agent  of  all  the  steamers  calling  at  the  port  and  the 
agent  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  also,  but  he  has 
passed  from  my  ken.  In  those  days  Brunei  had  no  copper 
coinage  of  its  own,  and  Wee  Lim  Guan  received  a  commission 
from  the  Company  for  circulating  its  coins  in  Brunei  territory. 
It  paid  the  Company,  but  I  fear  that  Wee  Lim  profited  most, 
for  there  came  a  day  when  the  North  Borneo  auditor  went  to 
Labuan  to  audit  Wee  Lim  Guan's  accounts.  The  auditor  did 
not  find  the  genial  Wee,  but  he  did  find  a  very  big  deficit  in 
copper,  and  Wee  wrote  some  little  time  after  to  say  he  was 
ashamed  to  come  back.  Perhaps  he  is  still  living  on  that  deficit ; 
but  I  have  not  dropped  across  him  since,  and  1  fear  the  climate 
of  Labuan  does  not  suit  him. 

The  little  English  cemetery  always  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  me ;  for  it  contains  a  number  of  graves,  many  those  of 
British  soldiers  and  sailors,  for  at  one  time  warships  used  to  call 
frequently  at  Labuan  and  there  was  a  garrison  maint^ned  on  the 
island.  It  is  said,  and  1  believe  with  perfect  truth,  that  the 
Labuan  cemetery,  rich  as  it  is  in  European  graves,  does  not  boast 
a  single  European  skull  ;  according  to  the  natives,  the  head- 
hunters  of  the  opposite  mainland  have  stolen  every  one  shortly 
after  burial,  for  a  European  skull,  be  it  that  of  man,  woman,  or 
child,  taken  in  fight  or  not,  is  a  possession  beyond  price.  In 
such  circumstances  as  these  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Labuan  possessed  its  ghost.  This  was  the  spirit  of  an  English 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  doctor  of  the  place,  who  died  there,  was 
buried,  and  had  her  head  taken  in  the  usual  Labuan  manner. 
This  seemed  to  trouble  the  poor  thing  mightily,  for  she  was 
always  coming  out  of  the  cemetery,  clad  in  long  white  robes, 
wringing  her  hands  and  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
wooden  church,  looking  for  her  stolen  head.  Upon  two  occasions 
after  dark  I  have  seen  a  white  something  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church,  and  my  pony  used  to  evince  a  decided  objection  to  pass 
the  spot  after  sundown.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  church 
was  burnt  down,  and  on  my  last  visit  to  Labuan  I  was  told  that 
the  White  Lady  had  not  been  seen  since  the  fire.  Perhaps  she 
discovered  her  purloined  head  in  the  ashes. 

Government  House  is  an  ideal  residence.  It  was  built  in  the 
good  old  days  when  the  British  Government  built  things  to  last. 
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It  is  constructed  throughout  of  that  wonderful  wood  billianj  the 
Bornean  iron-wood,  the  only  wood  which  the  white  ant  respects  ; 
it  is  now  so  mellowed  by  time  that  it  has  turned  absolutely  as 
black  as  old  oak,  and  the  plain  panelled  drawing-room,  with  its 
polished  floor,  is  a  dream  of  beauty.  The  house  itself  stands  in 
an  extensive  park,  with  stately  trees  dotted  about  here  and  there, 
and  its  architecture  reminds  one  strongly  of  that  of  some  of  the 
old  Elizabethan  country-houses  to  be  met  with  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  In^agine  one  of  these  old  residences  dropped  down  in 
tropical  surroundings,  with  wonderful  orchids  flowering  in  its 
broad  verandahs  and  glorious  bushes  of  hibiscus  blossoming  in 
their  wealth  of  scarlet  bloom  in  its  garden,  and  you  may  be  able 
to  form  some  faint  idea  of  a  scene  which  is  as  pretty  as  it  is 
peaceful. 

There  is  very  little  done  in  Labuan  outside  the  coal-mines 
and  the  office  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  for 
the  Malay  is  a  gentleman  who  prefers  to  live  in  the  past.  He 
has  lost  all  interest  in  life  now  that  the  very  gentlemanly  pursuit 
of  piracy  has  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  the  strenuous  life 
of  the  labourer  has  no  attraction  for  him.  Some  of  the  old 
Labuan  Malays  remembered  Keppel,  and  were  never  tired  of 
relating  his  exploits  in  the  company  of  the  first  Rajah  Brooke. 
But  the  Labuan  Malay  seems  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  life 
of  the  island  fled  with  the  garrison.  "  Ah,  Tuan,"  said  one 
hoary  old  villain,  who  boasted  of  several  cold-blooded  murders  to 
his  credit,  "  Labuan  was  a  grand  place  when  we  had  the  British 
troops  there.  Why  now  even  the  Tuan  Governor  drives  about 
with  one  pony,  but  when  the  soldier  Tuans  were  here  they 
drove  a  large  cart  with  six  ponies.  The  Tuan  may  not  believe 
me,  but  I  am  an  old  man  who  has  seen  many  things.  Look  at 
my  scars,  Tuan,  and  say  if  I  would  lie.  In  those  days  the 
Captain  Tuans  used  to  buy  our  fighting-cocks,  and  great  bouts 
we  had.  But  now  the  white  soldiers  have  gone,  and  there  is  no 
work  for  a  gentleman  in  Labuan.  Why,  when  I  held  up  Ah 
Ling's  fishing-boat  three  years  ago,  they  called  it  piracy  and  I 
got  five  years,  Tuan,  only  Tuan  Governor  let  me  out  at  the 
end  of  three,  because  he  saw  that  I  was  a  gentleman  and  not  a 
common  robber  of  hen-roosts.  But  now  the  ships  are  all  fire- 
ships  and  we  can  do  nothing,  for  there  is  always  a  gunboat 
round  the  next  point  which  will  chase  it  with  its  ghost-eye 
[search-light]    through    the    darkest   night,   screaming    like   a 
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wounded  elephant  the  while  [steam-syren].  Ah,  Tuan,  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  I  am  content  to  die  when  Tuan  Allah  wills.  I  have 
killed  many  unbelievers,  and  1  am  sure  of  Heaven."  So  would 
old  Mahomed  Daud  bin  Mahomed  Tungal  bin  Bakar  ramble  on, 
smoking  endless  cigarettes  made  of  Three  Castles  tobacco  neatly 
rolled  in  a  bit  of  palm-leaf  and  mumbling  the  while  with  his 
toothless  old  gums  at  a  quid  composed  of  betelnut,  sirih  (pepper 
leaf),  lime,  gambier,  and  tobacco. 

But  now  Labuan  is  to  awake  again  :  the  telegraph-cable  has 
found  out  the  sleepy  little  island  ;  its  coal-mines  have  been 
revived,  and  it  can  be  left  in  its  desolation  no  longer.  It  must 
be  one  of  our  far  outposts  of  Empire,  where  British  ships  can 
touch  for  fuel  and  water  as  at  one  of  those  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  British  coaling-stations  which  our  forefathers,  evidently 
gifted  with  a  marvellous  second-sight,  clearly  discerned  would, 
in  the  far-away  twentieth  century,  become  the  salvation  of  Britain 
when  the  great  battle  of  the  Powers  comes  to  be  fought,  and 
which  will  ever  remain  the  envy  of  her  aspiring  but  less  far- 
seeing  enemies  and  rivals.  Thus  must  we  welcome  back  little 
Labuan  into  the  Imperial  fold  once  more,  to  play  her  part  when 
the  great  day  comes  and  some  would-be  Napoleon  is  desirous  of 
breaking  Britain's  sea-power. 

E.  F.  S. 

Penang,  27/A  December^  '905- 
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Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water. 

Ah,  here  it  is  at  last  !     How  still  and  deep 
The  hush  within  these  walls  !     How  slowly  creep 
The  hours  that  grow  to  days,  the  days  to  years, 
The  years  that  pass  unmarked  !     Here  nothing  stirs, 
Or  breathes,  or  falls  on  stillness. 

Did  they  well 
Who  gave  to  stone  to  keep  those  words  that  fell 
From  your  despairing  lips  when  hope  had  flown  ? 
Harsh  grace  to  close  the  feast  !     Must  such  alone 
Sum  up  at  last  the  joy  your  spirit  snatched, 
When  through  the  door  of  dreams,  for  you  unlatched. 
You  passed  unchallenged  ?     Was  it  nought  to  live 
Possessed  at  times  by  joy  men  could  not  give. 
Nor  their  neglect  take  from  you  ?     O  for  grief 
That  finds  in  utterance  such  as  yours  relief  ! 
For  tears  that  glistening  in  the  skies  of  song 
Take  on  such  rainbow  splendour  ! 

They  were  wrong ; 
They  but  o'erheard  the  sad,  self-pitying  cry 
Of  youth  that  knows  that  life  has  put  him  by. 
And  that  the  perfect  thing  his  soul  conceived 
For  the  world's  wonderment  must,  unachieved. 
Now  come  to  nothing. 

Would  that  yours  had  been 
To  sleep  at  last  where  English  grass  is  green 
Beneath  an  English  sky  !     This  is  not  home  ; 
You  had  no  part  in,  sang  no  song  of  Rome. 
Yours  was  that  spirit  of  the  world's  romance 
Rome  drove  before  it  ever.     Bacchic  dance 
And  satyr  revelry  grew  hushed  and  still 
Before  the  legions'  tramp ;  from  fount  and  rill 
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The  nymphs  were  scared  away,  and  came  no  more 
To  soothe  by  sombre  pool  and  pebbled  shore 
Their  soft  complaining  waters. 

But  I  bring, 
Faded,  alas,  from  night-long  journeying. 
From  far-ofF  English  lane  and  walled-in  hush, 
Wild  roses,  white  and  maiden-like  a-blush, 
And  their  imperial  sisters  passion-red 
Yet  virginally  regnant ;  violets  bred 
Where  late  the  primrose  drooped  ;  a  daisy,  too. 
Hiding  among  them  all  for  love  of  you  ; 
Cowslips  and  clover-balls,  and  last,  with  breath 
Of  opiate  balm,  red  poppies,  lest  in  death 
Grief  still  should  vex  you,  on  your  grave  I  lay 
From  that  dear  land,  how  far,  how  tar  away ! 
Where  still  some  love  you,  hear  you  speaking  still, 
And  see  you  in  the  moonlight  climb  the  hill. 
The  spectre  of  a  song,  and  pass  from  view 
Deliciously  awaited. 

Happy  you  ! 
You  are  not  lonely  here,  for  yonder  lies 
Shelley  who  watched  the  east  with  shining  eyes 
For  dawn  that  still  delays.     He  heard  the  voice 
Of  peoples  calling  hoarsely  and  the  noise 
Of  Freedom's  battle  like  to  angry  seas 
Raging  at  midnight,  and,  maybe,  finds  ease 
Beside  the  wreck  of  empire.     You  were  strange 
To  those  wild  skies  he  soared  in  boding  change  ; 
Yours  was  a  world  of  dream,  unlike  to  his, 
Still  haunted  by  the  old  divinities. 
Therein  was  that  dark  vale  where  Saturn  woke 
To  realmless  days,  unsceptred  by  the  stroke 
Of  direful  change.     There,  too,  the  nightingale 
Sang,  in  the  moon-charmed  glade,  of  lips  grown  pale 
Ere  yet  the  cup  of  youth  has  been  half-drained  ; 
Of  steadfast  Ruth,  her  hands  with  labour  stained, 
Weeping  amidst  the  corn — we  know  it  all, 
The  few  who  love  you  still. 

You  did  not  fall 
Climbing  too  daringly,  nor  drop  the  lead 
In  black  uncharted  deeps  and  miss  overhead 
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The  kindly  stars,  although  you  loved  the  ways 
Untrodden  by  the  world,  and  golden  days 
Of  dream  in  whispering  forests,  and  to  walk 
With  laureate  privilege,  listening  to  the  talk 
Of  high  Olympian  strangers. 

O  pale  youth, 
Interpreter  of  beauty  and  to  truth 
So  close  a  neighbour,  thou  wilt  never  die. 
Though  of  thee  somewhat  in  the  grave  may  lie — 
Dull  tribute  paid  to  Death  !     The  hills  and  streams 
Are  ever  dearer  to  us  for  thy  dreams. 
And  through  them  shall  our  own  be  not  in  vain, 
Though  Greece  be  now  thrice  dead,  and  hideous  pain 
Wizen  the  face  of  life. 

But  I  must  hence. 
The  shadows  deepen  and  a  troubling  sense 
Of  night  that  is  not  rest  steals  through  the  air, 
And  the  long  murmur  of  an  old  despair 
Comes  up  from  the  Campagna.     Me  the  stir 
Of  life  awaits,  but  you,  unheedful  here. 
Anticipating  nought,  have  ceased  to  be. 
Save  in  men's  memories.     Then  what  to  thee 
Is  any  voice,  ay,  e'en  though  Dian  wan 
Should  call  once  more  to  her  Endymion  ? 

So,  then,  I  leave  you.     Now  the  gate  is  shut ; 
There  lies  the  road  to  Rome — a  chariot-rut 
Surely  is  that  flushed  by  the  mid-day  shower. 
And  blood-red  in  the  sunset ;  wall  and  tower 
Look  down  upon  me  coldly  ;  in  the  air 
Is  sense  of  empire  gone,  of  satraps  bare 
About  their  monarch's  bier  who  being  dead. 
His  greatness  come  to  end,  their  own  is  sped  ; 
While  in  the  purple  vast  of  sky,  afar 
O'er  Alba  Longa,  flames  the  evening  star. 

W.  G.  Hole 
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THE   CATHOLIC   SOCIALIST 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strangest  features  of  modern  politics 
that  Catholicism  should  find  itself,  a  little  to  its  own  surprise, 
the  zealous  defender  of  freedom  of  conscience.  In  England,  at 
all  events,  Catholicism,  in  which  I  include  neo-Anglicanism,  has 
been  forced  into  the  position  of  the  protagonist  of  individual 
liberty.  In  the  great  cause  of  the  Man  versus  the  State, 
Catholicism  has  accepted  a  leading  brief  for  the  plaintiff. 
Her  theory  of  unity  postulates  individuals  to  unite,  not  State 
automata. 

Canon  Holland,  who  was  proclaiming,  only  the  other  day,  the 
infallibility  of  the  State,  and  the  duty  of  all  men  to  worship  it  now 
that  it  no  longer  means  a  despot  or  a  clique  but  (according  to  him) 
represents  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  community,  is  now 
seriously  annoyed  because  its  unique  intelligence  has  decided  to 
destroy  Church  schools.  From  Birmingham  and  Westminster 
episcopal  deep  calls  unto  deep,  demanding  liberty  of  conscience. 
Deans  of  Socialistic  leanings  discard  their  Socialism  or  their  logic. 
And  yet  Catholicism  and  Socialism  are  near  akin,  too  near  akin, 
perhaps,  to  live  comfortably  together.  Both  are  the  children  of 
the  Empire  of  Rome.  Both  aim  at  the  imposition  of  an  artificial 
unity  by  artificial  means,  by  violence  or  by  veiled  threats ;  both 
chain  complacently  together  what  Divinity  has  put  asunder. 
During  the  past  twenty  years,  what  is  called  Christian  Socialism 
has  coloured  deeply  the  Catholicising  branch  (which  is  now  the 
main  stream)  of  the  Anglican  river.  In  1886  Socialism  was  not 
respectable  ;  it  was  noisy,  vulgar,  grasping.  In  1 906  it  is  clothed 
decently  in  a  cope  and  tunicle,  or  at  least  one  of  its  children  is  ; 
and  Ar^chism  has  taken  its  place  as  bogey-general. 

Thus  received  into  polite  society,  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous. 
It  has  the  ear  of  the  governing  cliques  ;  it  is  frankly  recognised 
by  constitutional  writers  as,  for  the  moment,  triumphant.     There 
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are  signs  that  its  triumph  will  be  stayed  ;  movements  are  not 
usually  recognised  as  triumphant  until  they  are  actually  on  the 
decline  ;  but  for  the  present,  it  dictates  to  us  in  every  Act  of 
Parliament.  Its  inspectors  swarm  and  multiply.  They  boldly 
enter  the  home  and  the  workshop.  They  annex  the  children  and 
the  machinery.  The  birth-rate  declines,  and  wiseacres  wonder 
why.  Trade  is  crippled,  and  protection  is  prescribed  instead  of 
freedom. 

The  visible  beginning  of  Socialist  influence  has  been  traced  by 
Mr.  Dicey  to  the  time  when  it  was  still  formally  frowned  upon, — 
that  is,  to  1870  and  earlier  ;  but  we  have  only  ceased  to  shudder 
at  the  name  in  these  last  years.  That  we  have  so  ceased  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  Christian  Socialists. 

Probably  we  shall  have  Christian  Anarchists  next ;  and  we 
certainly  want  them.  Yet  Socialism  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
appeal  to  the  sentimental  Anglican  of  a  decade  ago.  A  vulgar, 
ostentatious,  heartless  plutocracy  had  entrenched  itself  in  the 
fortresses  of  the  eclipsed  nobility.  Socialism  wished  to  strike  the 
power  from  their  purses  ;  so  did  Catholicism.  A  dark,  festering 
population  was  writhing  in  the  slums  of  the  cities,  not  so  much 
unpitied  as  unknown.  Socialism  wished  to  drag  it  to  the  light ;  so 
did  Catholicism.  Catholicism  and  Socialism  alike  preached 
universal  love  ;  and  each  was  ready  to  enforce  it  by  the  sword. 
Anglican  Catholicism  was  more  susceptible  to  the  appeal  than  the 
Roman  Church  ;  for  it  was  untrammelled  by  the  steadying  curb  of 
the  Papal  Court,  which  the  incidents  attending  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  showed  us  still  to  retain  a  regard  for  the  Decalogue  ; 
and  it  had  the  enthusiasm  of  recent  conversion  to  give  it  impetus* 
Pusey,  Keble,  and  Liddon  had  provoked  it  into  that  worship  of 
solidarity  which  is  still  a  considerable  force.  Yet  the  Roman 
communion  also  had  its  Manning. 

To  Catholicism,  as  to  Socialism,  the  bureaucratic  spirit  was  not 
alien.  Like  amiable  children,  the  votaries  of  both  schools 
imagined  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difiiculties  to  be  that  of  blind 
force.  Do  people  work  twelve  hours  a  day  ?  Make  a  law  that 
they  shall  not.  Are  shirts  only  twopence  each  ?  Make  a  law 
that  nobody  shall  pay  less  than  fourpence  for  them.  Do  people 
lead  dull  lives  and  never  play  ?  Make  a  law  that  they  shaU 
enjoy  themselves.  Do  they  make  their  dwellings  hideous  with 
brutality,  dirt,  and  foul  language  ?  Put  them  into  nice  clean 
houses, — and  see  if  they  will  be  any  better.     So  a  child  argues 
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in  the  nursery,  and  so  the  Socialist,  with  the  earnest  approval  of 
the  impractical  priest,  argues  in  the  market-place.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  Socialism  here.  All  that  is  desired  is  to 
point  out  that  the  Catholic-Anglican  was  pre-disposed  to  (all 
in  with  its  methods  and  objects.  Catholicism  took  up  the  sword 
against  Islam  ;  it  took  it  up  against  the  Artans  ;  it  took  it  up 
against  the  Jews  and  Moriscoes  and  Protestants.  It  always  took 
it  up  with  the  best  intentions  and  with  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
It  was  the  real  parent  of  the  intolerant  revolutionist  who  cried, — 
"  Be  my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  you  !  " 

Nor  was  the  uniformity  of  the  bureaucratic  Socialist  an  offence. 
So  far  as  their  ideals  coincided,  the  Catholic  aspired  after  official 
uniformity  with  an  even  greater  zeal  than  the  Socialist. 

We  may  be  all  brothers,  but  we  are  not  all  baby  brothers. 
Organisation  cannot  be  forced  on  us  ;  it  must  proceed  on  natural 
lines.  Like  must  ot^nisewith  like.  Sympathetic  persons  must 
come  voluntarily  together  into  sympathetic  union.  Iron  must 
weld  with  iron,  and  await  some  finer  alchemy  than  hammmering 
before  it  will  fuse  with  lead.  To  squeeze  iron  and  lead  and  flint 
and  glass  together  is  not  to  enforce  unity ;  it  is  to  contradict  nature. 
The  brilliant  illustration  of  Ruskin,  in  which  he  shows  the  good 
of  co-operation  as  against  competition,  could  not  be  bettered. 
A  handful  of  dirt  off  the  street  by  isolation  of  its  discordant  parts 
becomes  an  opal,  an  emerald,  and  a  diamond,  "  set  in  a  star  of 
snow."  Not  by  thrusting  its  atoms  equally  and  indiscriminately 
together,  then,  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  political  attempt  to  make 
emeralds  out  of  carbon  and  water  by  the  simple  process  of  com- 
pression ?  Rather,  it  seems,  by  letting  each  kind  of  element 
crystallise  in  union  with  those  for  which  it  has  affinity,  in  the  way 
most  natural  to  it.  In  other  words,  by  encouraging  its  indi- 
viduality. In  truth,  we  are  all  so  infinitely  different  in  nature, 
and  it  is  with  such  exceeding  difficulty  that  we  can  know  precisely 
what  is  in  each  other's  hearts,  that  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
dence should  one  of  us,  or  any  number  of  us,  presume  to  dictate 
to  another.  Yet  we  go  marching  into  each  other's  factories  and 
workshops,  ordering  each  other  about ;  sending  rough  men  to 
stop  delicately  brought-up  children  on  the  streets  and  cross- 
question  them  on  their  educational  status  ;  forcing  our  way  into 
the  poor  homes,  where  the  girls  do  sewing,  and  plastering  our 
bills  on  the  walls, — and  yet  not  bringing  the  millennium  about, 
but  writing  long  letters  to  the  papers  to  explain  ^ftot  is  Wrong. 
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Arc  tinned-meat  factories  in  the  United  States  proved  to  be 
fuU  of  unspeakable  horrors  ?  There  is  a  clamour  for  more 
inspection,  a  desire  to  evolve  honesty  from  the  joint  action  of 
a  community  of  rogues.  Why  was  the  horror  perpetrated  ? 
Because  it  paid  ;  and  a  community  which  will  participate  in 
horrors  that  pay  will  not  be  infertile  of  bribed  inspectors.  Nor, 
if  Socialism  were  established  to-morrow  in  America,  would  the 
people  who  have  so  far  successfully  traded  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public  fail  to  capture  the  Socialist  machine.  Amiable  and 
sentimental  Christianity  may  flirt  with  collectivism,  but  real 
improvement  in  social  conditions  can  only  come  in  one  way, — by 
the  action  of  heart  upon  heart.  The  only  good  deeds  are 
voluntary  good  deeds.  If  affection  does  not  go  with  a  good 
action,  it  is  not  the  doer's  action  at  all ;  he  is  only  the  channel 
of  it.  Individualists  are  charged  with  selfishness.  In  reality,  it 
is  only  the  individualist  who  can  be  unselfish.  The  Socialist's 
actions  are  determined  for  him  by  the  community  (whatever  we 
understand  by  that  term).  Unfortunately  individualism  has  to 
bear  the  sins  of  the  period  which  culminated  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  That  was  a  period  of  decayed  institutions.  Whether 
we  say  that  the  spirit  of  medievalism  was  Socialistic,  or  (as  Guizot 
and  Laurent  thought)  essentially  individualist,  it  at  least  presented 
a  consistent  theory  of  human  relations.  The  Renaissance  broke 
down  its  theories.  Thenceforth  authority  and  freedom  had  to 
live  apart.  But  the  spirit  of  authority  dies  hard.  Where 
religious  dictation  has  been  thrown  aside,  the  dictation  of  the 
Crown,  of  the  legislature,  of  the  bureau,  of  the  agitator,  has 
retained  and  augmented  its  activity.  We  do  not  persecute  men 
because  they  are  idolaters  ;  but  we  persecute  them  because  they 
do  not  vaccinate,  or  whitewash,  or  because  they  do  not  go  into 
the  hospital,  or  do  object  to  deal  with  political  opponents.  The 
scientific  expert  is  the  true  successor  of  Torquemada.  Old  ideals 
were  cast  into  the  melting-pot  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
misty  vapours  which  arose  from  that  witch's  cauldron,  it  is  true 
that  every  man  has  often  fought  for  his  own  hand.  But  that  is 
not  individualism  ;  it  is  bad  government. 

The  only  acceptable  system  of  government  is  that  of  Ruskin 
and  Carlyle,  that  the  wise  and  kind  should  govern  the  unwise 
and  unkind.  And,  because  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
everyone  who  differs  from  us  is  unwise  and  unkind,  the  powers 
of  government  must  show  themselves,  not  in  dictatorial  appor- 
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tionment  of  favours  and  duties,  but  in  the  most  delicate  preserva- 
tion of  an  independent  sphere  for  each  separate  individuality. 
The  Athenian  civilisation  was  individualistic ;  so  were  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Roman  ;  so  are  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Burmese. 
It  shows  a  certain  want  of  proportion  to  charge  individualism 
with  the  modern  faults  of  ferment  and  decay  ;  yet  it  is  the 
commonplace  of  Socialist  oratory. 

All  the  horrors  of  what  Socialists  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
present  capitalist  system,  as  though  that  title  were  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  it,  arise  from  something  very  different  from 
individualism.  From  Chicago  dirt  to  Whitechapel  slums  they 
come  from  that  movement  to  which  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  gave  so  powerful  a  stimulus, — the  refusal  to  be  content 
with  the  society  of  one's  friends  and  neighbours,  and  the 
preference  of  wealth  to  affection.  The  Reformation  was  a  potent 
factor  in  this.  People  were  forced  to  move.  They  found  that 
they  could  exist  in  exile  ;  they  found  that  they  could  even  make 
money  in  exile.  The  old  mutual  knowledge,  and  the  confidence 
that  comes  of  it,  disappeared.  One  goes  light-heartedly  to 
Hong  Kong  or  to  Texas  ;  or  if  one  stays  at  home,  one  sees  one's 
friends  disperse  and  their  places  filled  by  strangers.  And  so  the 
consummation  comes  that  the  daring  advertiser  is  the  only  man  for 
whom  we  have  an  ear,  and  we  swallow  his  poisonous  meat  in  joy 
at  its  cheapness.  Old  firms  are  forgotten  ;  we  rush  to  buy  from 
Tottenham  Court  Road  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  where  the 
managers  wiU  give  us  precisely  what  it  suits  them  to  offer.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  of  the 
condition  of  the  work-people  ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  remedied 
by  force.  If  our  capital  is  taken  from  us,  we  shall  love  our 
fellow  creatures  no  better.  The  restoration  of  mutual  confidence 
and  voluntary  support,  which  is  the  essence  of  individualism, 
must  be  slow  work.  It  is  easier  to  destroy  than  to  build.  The 
great  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  popularity  of  societies. 
The  organisation  of  voluntary  societies,  resembling  the  knightly 
orders,  the  universities,  and  the  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  shall  supplant  the  dictation  of  the  politicians,  and  curb  the 
intrusiveness  of  the  official  caste,  would  go  far  to  remedy  the 
admitted  evils  of  the  day.  Individualism  is  the  necessary 
groundwork  of  such  voluntary  organisation.  To  denounce  it  as 
equivalent  to  selfishness  is  a  crime  against  progress.  Individual- 
ism   is    not     selfishness.     People    sometimes    talk    as    iKom^ 
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individualism  meant  an  unbridled  struggle  for  individual  advan- 
tage. Not  a  few  individualists  bring  discredit  on  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  maintaining  that  doctrine.  They  argue  that 
unbridled  struggle  evolves  the  best  type  of  character.  That  is  a 
pseudo-scientific  ground  on  which  they  are  easily  met.  Really, 
strife  and  selfishness  have  nothing  to  do  with  individualism,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  a  strife  with  the  Nether  Powers.  Such  a  strife  is 
sufllicient,  in  all  conscience,  for  every  evolutionary  purpose. 
Individualism  does  not  mean  in  the  least  that  each  person  should 
consider  his  own  welfare  first  and  foremost.  It  recognises  a 
limited  sphere  within  which  he  is  entitled  to  carry  out  his  own 
ideas  ;  but  it  does  not  encourage  him  to  aggrandise  it.  Why 
should  it  ?  Aggrandisement  is  a  distinctly  Socialist  aim  ;  it  is  the 
Socialist  who  blossoms  from  a  day-labourer  to  a  salaried  oflficial, 
and  who  burns  to  dictate  to  the  world  from  the  tribune  or  the 
editorial  chair. 

Competition  is  an  essential  feature  of  Socialism, — competition 
for  a  determining  voice  in  the  guidance  of  the  community. 
Competition,  if  we  will  look  at  its  etymology,  is  not  unlike 
compulsion  ;  being  driven  together,  and  scrambling  together, 
are  not  very  diflPerent  things.  Co-operation  is  the  essence  of 
individualism  ;  it  is  only  the  free  who  can  co-operate  ;  slave- 
labour  is  not  co-operative. 

Perhaps  the  finest  types  of  individualism  out  of  Scotland  were 
the  old  yeomen-farmers  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
Isolated  and  proud,  with  a  temper  turned  to  steel  by  ages  of 
frontier  conflict,  they  thought  nothing  of  earls  and  dukes,  and 
less  of  public  opinion.  Yet  they  would  do  anything  for  a  neigh- 
bour. 

Freedom  is  the  greatest  State  asset.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
may  make  us  sober ;  Mr.  Macnamara  may  make  us  wise  ; 
Lord  Roberts  (with  the  aid  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle)  may  make 
us  as  invulnerable  as  a  rhinoceros  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  make 
us  rich  ;  Mr.  Shaw  may  sometimes  make  us  laugh  ;  Lord  Meath 
may  occasionally  make  us  truly  thankful  that  our  ancestors 
thought  such  a  great  deal  of  us.  But  if,  while  acquiring  these 
priceless  advantages,  we  lost  the  passionate  love  of  personal 
independence  and  free  companionship  which  has  been  the  habit 
of  our  race,  our  sober,  sensible,  thick-skinned,  moneyed, 
chuckling,  self-conscious  Empire  would  only  drag  on  its  exist- 
ence until  the  Mongol  should  arrive  to  stamp  on  its  dishonoured 
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remains,  and  to  reflect  in  Westminster  Hall,  *'  Here  once  was 
Freedom." 

I  have  mentioned  Carlyle  ;  and  his  relation  to  Socialism  and 
Catholicity  is  of  intense  interest.  Again  and  again  he  denounces 
the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire.  His  pupil  Ruskin  is  claimed  as  the 
founder  of  a  special  school  of  Socialism.  Yet  nothing  is  so 
certain  as  that  Carlyle  was  to  the  very  marrow  and  core 
Protestant.  "Something  eternal  in  Protestantism,"  he  some- 
where says,  "  nothing  eternal  in  Laudism  ;  only  an  inheritance 
in  Puseyism,  to  pick  up  for  a  little." 

The  truth  is  that  Carlyle  was  essentially  and  heartily  an 
individualist.  Nothing  impressed  him  so  much  as  the  spectacle 
of  the  human  soul,  hovering,  lonely,  between  the  depths  and  the 
heights  of  Eternity.  He  felt  intensely  the  need  for  it  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation,  against 

The  day  when  none  shall  answer  for  another, 
The  day  when  no  man  pleadeth  for  his  brother. 

The  splendours  and  the  terrors  of  that  contest  worked  out  in 
each  soul — in  Mahomet,  in  Cromwell,  in  Dante — smoke  and 
blaze  out  of  each  line  that  Carlyle  wrote.  His  lofty  indignation 
would  have  smiled  sardonically  at  the  idea  of  a  local  authoritv,  or 
a  House  of  Commons,  or  a  pope,  rashly  interfering  in  that  fray  ; 
or  of  a  Community,  even  with  a  capital  initial,  thinking  it  could  do 
something  useful  by  penalties  there.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that 
the  unwise  and  unkind  must  not  be  curbed,  that  the  command- 
ing individuality, — let  me  say  at  once,  the  Great  Man — is  not  to 
play  his  leading  part.  Carlyle's  hatred  of  laissez-faire  was  not 
prompted  by  sympathy  with  ideas  of  artificial  solidarity,  and  of 
subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  collective  will  ;  rather  was  it 
the  glorification  of  the  worthiest  individuality,  and  the  assertion 
of  its  right  to  control  the  collective  body.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  here  that  Carlyle  never  glorified  success  and  strength  as 
such  :  no  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  his  writings  can 
think  so ;  and  no  words  are  needed  to  add  force  to  his  own 
express  disclaimer  of  any  such  doctrine.  His  Great  Man  is  the 
Best  and  Wisest.  Whether  he  and  Ruskin  are  right  in  placing 
the  Best  and  Wisest  on  the  despot's  throne  may  be  disputed. 
But  neither  of  them  put  the  Community  there  ;  first,  because  it 
would  be  immoral,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  impossible. 

Thomas  Bktx 
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The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall  jostle  one  against 
another  in  the  broad  ways  :  they  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run 
like  the  lightnings.     Nahum,  ii,  4. 

The  habit  of  prophecy  is  somewhat  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
with  it  is  decayed  the  noble  art  of  invective.  Where  is  the  man 
now  living  who  shall  take  up  the  parable  of  Nahum  the  prophet, 
and  inscribe  in  words  of  fire  how  it  is  fulfilled  that  was  written  ? 
The  great  city,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  is  given  over  to  the 
chariots.  The  people  run  this  way  and  that ;  the  houses  tremble 
and  the  temples  quake  ;  the  stench  ascends  to  heaven  ;  death 
stalks  groaning  by  night ;  madness  is  abroad  shrieking  in  the 
noonday.  Truly  here  is  a  fit  theme  for  some  son  of  thunder  ; 
here  be  wrongs  on  which  he  may  importune  high  heaven,  and, 
incidentally,  the  urban  authorities. 

But  we  have  no  sons  of  thunder.  Our  articulate  ones,  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses,  of  the  County  and  Borough  Councils, 
roar  you  like  any  sucking  doves,  saving  only  the  few  chosen  ones 
who  squeak  like  penny  trumpets.  The  rest  of  us,  the  great 
inarticulate,  write  letters  to  the  daily  papers  signed  Paterfami- 
lias or  Fiat  Justitia,  while  that  which  those  obscure  but 
sapient  individuals  recognised  as  a  danger  in  the  egg,  by 
sure  degrees  raises  its  horrid  head  as  a  callow  nuisance,  and 
before  the  process  is  realised  has  waxed  to  the  proportions  of  an 
"  infant  industry  " — ^blessed  words  1  Thus  comes  permanency 
to  human  institutions.  A  danger  recognised  in  high  places,  the 
movement  might  have  been  stopped  ;  a  nuisance  felt  by  high 
personages,  it  might  have  been  put  down  ;  but  an  infant 
industry  !  The  gentle  hum  of  our  councillors  roaring  in  unison 
(with  but  two  dissentient  squeaks)  teUs  us  that  there  is  money 
in  it,  that  it  must  be  encouraged,  that  it  shall  be  brought  up  by 
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hand  ;  our  public  bodies  shall  be  its  foster  parents,  and  the 
citizen  must  acquiesce  or  perish.  Va  Victis  !  Besides  (com- 
forting after-thought)  it  is  for  his  ultimate  good.  It  is  vain  for 
the  citizen  to  murmur  between  his  last  gasps  that  the  good  is  oft 
interred  with  the  bones  of  the  benefited. 

The  latest  instance  of  insidious  evolution  has  been  foretold  in 
picturesque  but  truthful  language  by  Nahum.  It  evidently  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  was  miscalling  an  infant  industry  ; 
he  thought  it  something  more  after  the  pattern  of  Armageddon  ; 
in  the  old  days  of  unenlightenment  men  judged  as  they  found. 
For  the  first  beginnings,  the  egg,  we.  Paterfamilias  (why  should 
we  conceal  it  }  The  written  word  abides),  can  vouch.  We  saw 
the  first  motor-omnibus  with  our  own  eyes,  and  mistrusted 
it.  We  communicated  our  fears  to  a  policeman  who  stood  at 
hand,  and  he  replied  that  all  would  be  well,  that  the  vehicle 
would  not  succeed,  that  it  would  immediately  be  sucked  back  to 
its  own  Gehenna,  that  in  fact  the  arm  of  Destiny  would 
"  move  it  on." 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  the  eye  of  Scotland  Yard  saw 
clearly,  and  as  though  Gehenna  had  reclaimed  its  own,  for  we  saw 
no  more  of  it.  Then  with  hoots  and  screams  the  chariots  were  let 
loose  like  the  lightnings  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  the  infant 
industry  was  beginning  its  fatal  career.  To  chronicle  its  complete 
doings  one  would  need  a  new  Book  of  Martyrs.  One  can  but 
toy  with  the  subject  here.  There  is  our  good  friend  Fiat 
JusTiTiA  who  now  has  to  dine  at  his  club,  while  his  wife  pays  a 
round  of  visits  in  the  country,  all  because  their  house  is  like  to 
tumble  about  their  ears  ;  it  is  situate  upon  a  broad  way  and 
motor-omnibuses  thunder  by  at  the  rate  of  about  three  a  minute  ; 
they  cannot  let  it,  for  no  one  will  take  it  at  any  price.  Then 
there  is  the  unfortunate  Timeo  Danaos.  He,  poor  gentleman, 
after  pursuing  his  peaceful  avocations  for  years  without  injury  to 
himself  or  others,  is  suddenly  enwrapped  in  a  perpetual,  poison- 
ous cloud  of  petrol-laden  dust ;  his  lungs  are  afiected  and  he 
must  to  Switzerland  for  the  winter.  Next  we  have  the  bitter 
case  of  In  Tenebris,  who  complains  that  in  his  blue-tinted 
glasses  he  cannot  recognise  his  friends,  while  his  friends  will  not 
recognise  him ;  without  them  his  eye-sight  would  leave  him,  so 
fatal  has  the  dust  of  the  streets  become.  Worse  perhaps  is  the 
case  of  the  citizen  whom  we  saw  being  extracted  from  under  the 
chariot-wheels.     Whether  he  lived  or  died  we  know  not^  hut  '^^ 
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fancied  afterwards  that  Vox  Clamantis  might  belong  to  him  ; 
it  complained  almost  bitterly  enough.  Numeros  Memini  has 
all  our  sympathy.  He  encountered  one  day  on  Waterloo  Bridge 
a  dying  motor-omnibus  ;  its  death-screams  were  so  terrible  that 
they  ring  in  his  tortured  ears  to  this  hour ;  he  can  hear  nothing  else, 
though,  and  is  much  embarrassed  by  his  new  ear-trumpet.  His 
only  hope  is  that  the  omnibus  was  on  its  way  to  Brookwood  and 
oblivion  ;  a  fond  hope,  alas,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  vehicle  is  still  at  large  and  in  as  good  voice  as  ever.  Non  Sum 
QuALis  Eram  gives  a  sad  picture  of  a  strong  man's  downfaU. 
He,  who  once  held  his  razor  with  unwavering  hand,  is  now 
so  shattered  in  nerves  by  racket  and  vibration  that  he  has  had  to 
grow  a  beard  ;  that  he  should  go  forth  through  omnibus-haunted 
streets  to  seek  a  barber  in  his  over-wrought  state  is  of  course 
impossible. 

The  tale  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  The  people  who 
have  suffered  either  in  purse  or  health  through  the  infant 
industry  are  innumerable,  and  their  woes  would  fill  volumes. 
But  what  we  have  already  said  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  motor- 
omnibus  has  reached  a  pitch  of  unregulated  insolence  which  is 
absolutely  intolerable.  Some  there  are  apparently  who  are 
gratified  bv  this  state  of  things.  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  for 
instance,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  long  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
The  Times  a  month  or  two  ago  which  put  the  matter  in  what, 
to  us,  was  an  entirely  new  light.  The  marrow  of  his  lordship's 
argument  was  that  London  is  no  longer  a  place  of  residence. 
It  is  a  collection  of  arteries  through  which  one  desires  to 
move  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another  ;  or  if  it  is  not  that 
yet,  that  is  what  it  inevitably  will  be,  and  what  it  ought  to 
be.  "  Fewer  people  nowadays  care  to  live  in  London  itself  for 
pleasure  or  residential  purposes."  We  wonder  what  meaning 
precisely  Lord  Montagu  attaches  to  the  word  people.  If  he  uses 
it  in  the  highly  technical  and  limited  sense  which  it  has  acquired 
in  the  columns  of  fashionable  intelligence  we  wiU  not  quarrel 
with  his  statement ;  the  word  care  seems  to  lend  itself  to  such  an 
interpretation.  Soon,  we  suppose,  London  (we  are  on  the  same 
lofty  plane  for  the  moment)  will  be  empty.  But  (we  touch  earth 
again)  we  can  assure  the  noble  lord  that  even  then  there  will  still 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  miUion, — not  people  perhaps,  let  us  say 
human  beings,  who  though  they  may  care  little  enough  about  it, 
will  be  compelled  to  use  the  houses  of  London  for  what  he  finely 
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terms  "  residential  purposes,"  ind  to  consider  that  its  streets  arc 
still  intended  for  something  more  than  a  playground  for  his 
experiments  in  locomotion. 

Fortunately  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  general  accep- 
tanra  of  Lord  Montagu's  philosophy  of  London  life.  There  is 
still  a  wholesome  idea  prevalent  that  methods  of  locomotion  in 
London  exist  for  the  benefit  of  London  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
really  strong  current  of  public  feeling  in  the  matter  that  steps  have 
been  taken  to  try  to  regulate  a  form  of  traffic  which  has  done 
more  to  injure  property  and  people  in  a  year  than  all  other  forms 
together  have  done  in  a  decade.  It  is  admitted  by  all  reasonable 
men  that  the  motor-omnibuses  are  not  without  their  uses,  and 
their  apologists  make  capital  out  of  this  admission,  claiming  in 
Lord  Montagu's  words,  that  "to  put  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  development  by  legislation  or  undue  restrictions 
would  be  to  stop  the  natural  progress  of  locomotion  for  many 
years  in  London."  We  know  the  argument,  how  well  we 
know  it  all  I 


Now,  as  to  the  much  abused  motor-omnibuses,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  arc  in  their  in&ncy,  and  that  the  majority  of  these  vehicles  have 
only  been  running  on  the  streets  for  less  than  a  year.  The  drivers  are  in 
many  cases  only  partly  trained ;  several  mechanical  problems  are  not  yet 
solved,  and  the  type  which  is  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  London 
has  not  yet  been  evolved. 

Let  that  be  granted,  being,  indeed,  too  obvious  to  be  denied; 
but  what  about  us,  the  poor  vile  bodies  on  whom  the  experi- 
ments are  being  made,  us  who  must  still  pace  the  London  streets 
with  deaf  ears  and  petrol-dimmed  eyes,  staggering  on  to  our 
goals,  which  indeed,  if  Lord  Montagu  has  his  way,  so  few  of  us 
seem  likely  to  reach  ?  Surely  these  experiments  should  be  made 
elsewhere,  in  some  open  space  (shall  we  say  in  Hampshire  ?) 
where  men  do  not  habitually  go  to  and  fro  on  their  business, — 
of  pleasure  we  say  nothing,  for  it  is  idle  even  to  think  of  it  now 
in  London. 

Lord  Montagu's  argument,  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  plea  for 
giving  the  companies  which  run  the  vehicles  a  free  hand  to 
pursue  their  ruinous  course  until  they  have  acquired  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  make  London  hideous  and  impos- 
sible. Knowing  what  we  do  of  companies  we  can  answer 
for   it   th^t   they  only  attain  to  virtue  through  suffering,  and 
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it  is  obvious  that  restrictions  of  a  severe  kind  will  be  the 
sole  means  of  reducing  the  motor-omnibuses  to  something  like 
their  proper  sphere  of  usefulness.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  cabs  and  omnibuses  of  the  Metropolis  is  not 
very  far  from  holding  the  same  opinion.  Its  report  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  dwellers  in  London,  with  the  premiss  that 
the  in^nt  industry  cannot  now  be  stopped,  and  that  we  have  to 
aim  at  making  it  as  useful  and  as  little  of  an  offence  as  may  be. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  if  we  glance  at  some  portions  of  the 
report,  touching  on  a  few  of  the  points  that  seem  specially 
notable  in  view  of  the  object  which  we  all  desire  ;  the  rest  of  us 
that  is,  for  we  cannot  answer  for  the  elect  who  have  seats  in 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere.  We  learn,  then,  that  five  hundred 
and  twenty- one  motor-omnibuses  were  licensed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  during  the  year  which  ended  on  June  9th  last.  As 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  seem  to  be  in  hospital  daily, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  remainder  make  a  brave  show,  the 
braver  of  course  for  the  fact  that  owing  to  "  the  importance  of  the 
new  development  and  the  coming  industry,  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  allowed  a  certain  elasticity  of  control,  until  experience 
should  justify  a  rigid  enforcement  of  regulations."  The  Com- 
mittee approves  the  wisdom  of  the  Commissioner's  action,  so  who 
are  we  to  question  it  ?  We  merely  pause  to  admire  the  phrase 
elasticity  of  control^  and  then  to  listen  to  the  din  that  is  making 
our  windows  rattle.  It  is  a  wholly  adequate  phrase.  But  to 
return  to  the  report : — 

We  consider,  however,  that  the  experimental  stage,  so  &r  as  the  motor- 
omnibus  in  the  street  is  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  over,  and  that  in 
future  these  vehicles  should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  more  severe 
standards  in  certain  important  respects. 

This  is  satisfactory  in  essence,  but  the  words  motor^mnibus  in 
the  street  are  ominous.  Surely  the  infant  industry  is  not  seeking 
fresh  paths  of  glory  }  Personally  we,  Paterfamilias,  will  die 
Berserk  on  the  doormat  or  ever  it  invades  our  hall.  But  perhaps 
we  take  too  nervous  a  view ;  it  may  be  only  Westminster  Abbey  or 
the  Temple  that  is  in  danger,  and  they  have  guardians  enough. 

Somewhat  later  the  report  comes  out  with  a  strong  saying  that 
does  our  heart  good.  After  touching  on  the  complaints  which 
have  poured  in  from  a  distracted  public,  the  Committee  admits 
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that  many  of  these  moans  are  made  with  just  cause  and  that  ^*  a 
considerable  number  of  motor-omnibuses  now  running  in  the 
Metropolis  commit  an  intolerable  infringement  of  the  amenities 
which  are  the  right  of  every  citizen."  WeU  said  !  This  statement 
cannot  receive  too  much  publicity,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
some  misguided  ones  may  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  amenities  are  the  right  of  every  motor-omnibus.  It  would 
have  appeared  so  before  this  report,  but  we  can  now  go  on 
thinking  out  those  more  severe  standards  with  a  mind  at  ease. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  routes.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  motor-omibuses  have  gone  (literally) 
out  of  their  way  to  annoy.  A  number  of  prominent  people  have 
put  the  matter  clearly  before  us  in  the  papers.  Without  preface 
or  apology  the  vehicles  have  suddenly  invaded  quiet  residential 
thoroughfares  when  main  lines  of  traffic  were  close  at  hand,  "  for 
no  reason  except  the  profits  of  private  enterprise."  As  a  people 
we  have  always  regarded  these  profits  with  a  sentimental  eye, 
and  as  a  people  we  have  too  often  had  to  exclaim  with  FalstaflT, 
"  Company,  villainous  company,  has  been  the  spoil  of  me."  But 
in  this  instance  we  may  save  a  few  remnants.  We  have  the 
authority  of  this  report  for  demanding  that  the  motor-omnibuses 
be  kept  to  their  proper  place.  Videant  consules^  let  Scotland 
Yard  look  to  it. 

Having  placed  the  vehicles  in  the  paths  where  their  wheels 
shall  run,  it  remains  to  see  that  they  run  decently.  The  subject 
of  vibration  is  dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  which  suggests, 
rightly  we  think,  that  heavy  slow-moving  traffic  is  responsible  for 
a  good  deal  of  London's  tremors.  Such  traffic,  traction-engines 
and  the  like,  ought,  it  says,  to  be  restricted  to  certain  main  routes. 
It  ought,  and  moreover  a  very  watchful  eye  ought  to  be  kept  on 
the  huge  automobile  drays  which  are  being  employed  by  some  of 
the  Borough  Councils  and  many  firms.  A  vehicle  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  travel  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  because  it  happens 
to  be  a  hundred  feet  long  and  a  hundred  tons  in  weight.  But  no 
doubt  vibration  is  largely  due  to  the  badness  of  our  roads,  which 
in  its  turn  is  due  to  the  "  unsatisfactory  and  multifarious  road- 
methods  of  the  many  local  Metropolitan  authorities." 

Noise,  the  report  states,  need  not  be  more  than  **  the  low  hum 
of  machinery."  Whence  then  these  shrieks,  groans,  roars,  bangs, 
howls,  crashes,  and  the  rest  }  They  seem  principally  to  arise  out 
of  a  hurried  desire  for  riches  on  the  part  of  the  owtvcts  oi  \?cv^ 
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vehicles.  They  had  them  built  in  a  hurry  and  so  we  get  a  list 
of  results  : — mechanical  design  faulty,  material  of  poor  quality, 
fitting  negligent,  horse-power  insufficient :  "  Bad  to  begin  with, 
they  have  grown  rapidly  worse,  tiU  at  present  their  mechanical 
parts  are  fit  only  for  the  scrap-heap,  and  their  carriage-work  rattles 
in  a  score  of  places."  To  the  decay  even  of  the  better  omnibuses 
insufficient  attention  and  incompetent  driving  have  also  contri- 
buted. In  parenthesis  we  may  say  that  there  is  just  a  mention  of 
^*  alleged  excessive  hours  worked  by  the  drivers."  It  is  suggestive 
enough  to  warrant  enquiry.  An  overtired  man  in  charge  of  a 
locomotive  would  be  a  public  danger,  however  competent  he 
might  be  when  fresh.  As  to  suppression  of  all  this  undue  noise, 
the  police  have  the  remedy  in  their  hands  as  they  can  order  any 
licensed  motor-omnibus  so  offending  off*  the  street.  The  Com- 
mittee gives  its  opinion  that  they  should  "  without  further  delay, 
exercise  in  a  much  more  severe  manner  their  power  .  .  ."  And 
all  other  heavy  mechanical  vehicles,  including  Royal  Mail  motor- 
vans,  are  included  in  the  suggestion. 

Offensive  exhaust  is  the  Committee's  polite  name  for  what,  with 
all  due  apologies,  we  must  dignify  with  its  proper  title,  an 
intolerable  stink.  This  appears  to  be  preventable  **by  more 
efficient  carburation,  and  by  accurately-timed  ignition  causing 
complete  combustion."  This  is  technical  language,  and  we  fancy 
the  Committee  does  not  intend  to  raise  false  hopes  by  the  two 
last  words.  But  even  if  complete  combustion  be  only  a  mechan- 
ical process  and  not  a  national  delivery,  by  all  means  let  us  have 
it,  and  that  soon.  Smoke  is  another  kind  of  offensive  exhaust, 
also  preventable,  or  failing  that,  removable, — by  the  police.  Let 
it  be  prevented  or  removed  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  droppings 
of  oil. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  Special 
Committee  has  grasped  its  nettle  firmly.  If  its  recommendations 
are  duly  carried  out  the  service  of  motor-omnibuses  will,  one  may 
hope,  cease  to  be  a  nuisance  unqualified.  Another  and  a  very 
important  matter  has  also  been  made  clear, — that  the  police  have 
far  more  control  over  the  traffic  than  the  correspondence  between 
the  Chief  Commissioner  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin  led  one  to 
suppose.  Whether  they  will  use  it  remains  to  be  seen.  That 
they  will  continue  to  keep  a  strict  supervision  on  private  motor- 
cars we  do  not  doubt,  for  to  do  so  will  please  the  sovereign 
people,  and  the  policeman  knows  as  well  as  any  other  man  which 
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way  the  wind  blows.  But  the  motor-omnibus  runs  riot  through 
our  streets  for  the  express  convenience  of  the  people,  and  to 
come  between  the  wind  and  the  convenience  of  the  people  is  more 
than  we  must  expect  of  any  Government,  no  matter  what  its 
composition.  If  the  police  disregard  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee,  it  is  not  the  Government  that  will  stir  them  into 
activity.  That  the  value  of  the  motor-omnibus  as  a  means  of 
rapid  transport  will  be  more  readily  appreciated  when  its  pro- 
moters are  compelled  to  show  some  sort  of  consideration  for  the 
property  and  well-being  of  other  citizens  is  very  certain  ;  but  it 
rests  with  the  other  citizens  to  enforce  their  claims.  They  have 
done  so  in  Manchester,  we  are  glad  to  see.  There- the  Hackney 
Carriage  Committee  of  the  City  Council  have  taken  the  matter 
in  a  strong  hand  and  unanimously  decided  against  the  motor- 
omnibus,  on  the  grounds  that  it  created  a  nuisance  in  the  suburbs 
and,  as  at  present  built,  was  unfit  to  run  on  the  roads.  It  may 
be  that  London  will  follow  Manchester's  gallant  example,  and 
fervently  we  trust  that  it  will.  It  is  as  yet  perhaps  too  early 
to  speak,  but  we  cannot  say  that  so  far  we  have  noticed  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  matter  either  of  noise  or  stink. 
However,  we  will  be  just  and  admit  that  but  a  short  hour  before 
writing  these  lines  we  saw  a  very  tall  policeman,  notebook  in 
hand,  who  appeared  to  be  dealing  with  an  of&nding  motor- 
omnibus. 

We  have  already  concluded,  and  there  remains  but  a  valediction, 
and  this  we  address  to  the  owners  of  motor-omnibuses.  Let 
them  take  note  of  the  paragraph  in  the  report  which  suggests 
prominence  being  given  on  the  sides  of  the  vehicles  to  a  notice  of 
the  route.  No  one  is  helped  by  the  information  conveyed  by 
the  word  Vanguard ;  but  a  plain  statement  such  as  Kilbum-Bank 
would  relieve  many  a  harassed  mind  of  doubt.  The  public  does 
not  care  a  jot  for  the  genealogy  of  a  conveyance  ;  in  its  desti- 
nation it  takes  a  keen  and  personal  interest.  Finally,  so  long  as 
we  know  whither  it  is  going  and  so  long  as  it  proceeds  thither  in 
a  decent  orderly  manner,  we  wish  the  motor-omnibus  well.  That 
we  also  wish  it  better,  is  but  another  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing. 
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Well  out  in  Donegal  Bay  lies  an  island,  at  once  the  desire 
and  the  despair  of  the  enterprising  tourist.  Its  archaeological 
remains  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  ;  but  the 
broad  Atlantic  breakers  guard  them  so  jealously  that  a  visit  is 
often  impossible,  and  those  who  succeed,  in  landing  can  never 
be  certain  as  to  their  return.  The  daughter  of  a  local  magnate 
was  once  weather-bound  for  ten  days  ;  shorter  terms  are  of 
common  occurrence. 

It  happens,  however,  that  Innismurray  is  celebrated  for  more 
than  archaeology.  Though  only  a  mile  long,  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  it  is  yet  so  prolific  of  poteen  that  it  keeps  the  coasts  for 
miles  in  full  supply.  Deep  therefore  is  the  interest  in  it  excited 
in  official  bosoms,  an  interest  only  worked  off  by  frequent 
descents  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  It  follows 
that  an  alliance  with  the  Constabulary  is  the  key  to  its  treasures. 
Their  well-appointed  boats,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
passage,  make  light  of  difficulties  which  otherwise  might  prove 
insuperable. 

For  ten  August  days  our  party  had  been  longing  for 
Innismurray,  and  we  seemed  no  nearer  to  it  until  there  came  a 
welcome  invitation  to  join  the  Constabulary  in  one  of  their 
poteen-hunts  ;  but  even  then  we  had  still  a  few  days  to  wait 
before  the  waves  and  winds  were  ready.  At  last,  however,  upon 
a  glorious  summer  morning,  the  summons  came,  and  two 
vigorous  sailing-boats,  with  crews  of  four  men  each,  bore  us 
lightly  over  the  twelve  sea  miles,  to  set  us  free  to  hunt  for  ruins, 
or  for  smugglers,  as  we  pleased. 

Lonely  and  windswept  the  island  looks,  without  a  tree  or  even 
a  shrub  ;  a  patch  of  corn  here,  some  scanty  pasturage  there,  and, 
for  the  rest,  stones  and  bog,  clifk  and  sea.  Yet  there  are  some 
dozen  prosperous  looking  cottages,  headed  by  the  "  palace  " 
of  the  "  king  "  ;  every  cottage  has  its  cow  or  two,  and  none  ot 
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the  dwellers  (they  number  between  eighty  and  a  hundred)  are 
poor.  Unquestionably  Innismurray  furnishes  a  contradiction  in 
appearances  hard  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  by  the  profits 
of  poteen.  Traces  of  poteen  were  plentiful  enough  that  day. 
We  had  scarcely  landed  when  the  sergeant  in  charge  introduced 
us  to  a  still,  and  enlarged  upon  the  cleverness  with  which  it  was 
contrived  to  escape  detection.  The  still,  however,  was  not  in 
use ;  and  indeed  it  required  an  experienced  eye  to  tell  it 
ever  had  been  in  use.  Later  in  the  day  a  native,  when  asked 
about  a  similar  structure,  solved  the  situation  with  "  Och,  it's 
only  a  wee  bit  of  a  sheephouse."  Somehow  everything  connected 
with  poteen  took  the  sheephouse  imprint.  The  traces  were 
indisputable  ;  the  article  itself  was  either  away,  or  underground. 
But  while  it  is  pliun  that  the  Innismurray  of  to-day  has  found 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  disadvant^es  of  a  solitude  which 
even  the  postman  is  not  bound  to  break  more  than  once  a 
month,  it  sets  us  thinking  in  earnest  if  we  ask  how  the  builders 
of  its  churches,  how  the  old  monks  contrived  to  live.  They 
must  have  attained  to  a  rare  intensity  of  devotion  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  such  a  situation.  The  ruins  are  clustered  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  standing  close,  as  though  huddled 
together  to  keep  warm.  Round  all  but  one  church  ts  drawn  a 
protecting  wall,  broad  and  high,  which  antiquarians  call  a  cashel. 
It  is  the  speciality  of  the  place, — one  of  the  finest  cashels  known. 
Though  built  of  nothing  but  rough  stones,  it  contains  passages 
and  cells,  and  on  the  inside  face  it  is  titted  with  curious 
sloping  footways,  which  give  access  to  the  top.  Some  think 
that  the  cashels  were  built  as  fortifications,  and  no  doubt  they 
may  have  occasionally  kept  out  an  enemy  ;  they  would  certainly 
be  effective  in  holding  the  winds  in  check.  The  cashel  at 
Innismurray  is  something  over  fifty  yards  long,  something  under 
fifty  yards  broad.  Three  churches  have  sought  its  shelter, 
the  latest  probably  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century  ;  the 
earliest  carries  us  back  seven,  perhaps  eight  hundred  years 
farther,  to  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity.  It  is  of  tiny  pro- 
portions, nine  feet  by  eight,  an  oratory  rather  than  a  church. 
The  massive  waUs  still  bear  the  original  stone  roof.  Inside  is  a 
curiously  carved  wooden  figure,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
iigure-head  from  the  Armada,  but  the  islanders  say  that  it  repre- 
sents their  patron  saint,  St.  Molaise.  They  regard  it  with  a 
reverence  which  is  superstitious  in  the  highest  degree,  not.  lo  ^ 
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idolatrous.  The  church  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  known  as 
TeampuU-na-Teindh,  the  Church  of  Fire,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  miraculous  hearth  from  which  all  fires  were  to  be  kindled. 
The  Board  of  Works  have  lately  been  busying  themselves  with 
the  ruins,  a  labour  for  which,  as  usual,  they  have  not  earned 
unmixed  gratitude.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  them 
is  that  they  destroyed  the  covering  of  the  sacred  hearth.  From 
this  sacrilege  the  **  king "  extricates  them  in  a  peculiar  way. 
When  he  came  to  the  Fire  Church,  as  he  showed  us  round 
his  dominions,  he  pointed  solemnly  to  two  human  bones.  '*  A 
Scotchman,"  he  said,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  how  the 
unthinking  Scotchman,  guilty  of  some  impiety  to  the  hearth,  had 
been  miraculously  struck  dead,  whereupon  the  islanders  endorsed 
the  sentence  by  showering  down  on  him  a  heap  of  stones.  When 
the  stones  were  cleared  away  the  covering  of  the  sacred  hearth 
was  found  broken. 

Besides  the  churches,  the  cashel  holds  many  other  treasures. 
There  are  pillar-stones,  holed,  that  is  with  openings  on  each  side 
for  the  hands  of  those  who  kneel,  and  pray,  and  vow.  There  are 
also  altars,  one  of  them  covered  with  round  smooth  stones.  We 
saw  an  islander  cautiously  and  cunningly  shifting  the  stones  from 
place  to  place.  When  observed  he  slunk  away  ;  perhaps  he  was 
giving  expression  to  his  feelings  about  the  police  and  their  com- 
panions. The  initiated,  we  were  told,  can  curse  their  adversaries 
if  they  know  how  to  manipulate  the  stones  ;  the  uninitiated  had 
better  let  them  alone,  if  they  do  not  want  to  bring  a  curse  upon 
themselves.  "  We  have  found  poteen  in  many  parts  of  the 
cashel,"  said  the  sergeant  afterwards,  "  but  we  are  quite  sure  we 
shall  never  find  it  there."  Another  curiosity  is  the  penitential 
cell,  about  large  enough  to  contain  a  coflSn,  with  no  discoverable 
means  of  ingress  or  egress.  A  long  passage,  along  which  it  was 
difl[icult  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  led  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
chamber.  As  there  was  no  sign  of  its  entering,  the  suggestion 
was  that  a  hole  in  the  intervening  wall  permitted  communication 
with  the  penitent.  Perhaps  nothing  at  Innismurray  attracts  more 
notice  than  the  curious  bee-hive  cells.  The  title  conveys  their 
shape,  which  is  attained  by  the  "  gradual  approximation  of  the 
horizontal  layers  of  stones,  until  the  top  is  reached  and  closed  by 
a  single  slab."  ^     They  formed  the  dwellings  of  the  monks ;  but  it 

1  Wakeman's  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities,  edited  by  John  Cooke,  p.  172; 
Dublin,  1903. 
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is  thought  that  they  were  ah-eady  old  when  the  monks  came, 
and  that  they  are  really  of  pagan  origin.  The  largest  (with 
^  diameter  ot  perhaps  thirteen  feet)  is  called  the  schoolhouse.  It 
is  distinctive,  as  it  contains  along  one  side  a  raised  ledge  of  stone. 
Possibly  the  scholars  sat  there  by  day  ;  no  doubt  it  formed  a 
monk's  bed  by  night.  In  addition  to  those  indicated  the  cashel 
contains  various  other  antiquities,  whose  interest  warrants  careful 
inspection.  There  are  holy  wells  with  bee-hive  covers  ;  there 
are  stones  inscribed  with  crosses ;  there  are  the  stations  of  the 
pilgrims. 

But  now  time  began  to  press.  The  return  journey  had  to  be 
made,  and  the  weather  showed  threatening  signs.  Leaving  the 
cashel  with  its  wonders  still  unexhausted  we  glanced  hastily  at 
the  single  church  outside.  Here  is  the  women's  burying-ground  ; 
the  men  rest  near  one  of  the  churches  within.  There  are  no 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  them, 
say  the  islanders.  If  they  ventured,  the  corpse  would  be 
carried  away  despite  them,  and  placed  where  they  ought  to  have 
placed  it 

Presently  we  rejoined  our  escort,  who  had  not  been  idle.  All 
the  time  we  were  busy  with  the  past,  its  quaint  traditions,  its 
ruined  survivals,  the  hunt  for  poteen  had  been  vigorously  pro- 
secuted ;  but  every  covert  had  been  drawn  blank.  The  sergeant's 
explanation  of  his  discomfiture  was  characteristic  of  the  Isle  of 
Saints.  "  You  see,"  he  said,  **  the  Bishop  has  just  been  here  ; 
he  spent  three  days  upon  the  island,  and  he  has  cleaned  it  all 
out  With  such  evidence  to  hand  our  protector  was  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  there  was  value  in  religion,  as  well  as 
in  law  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  plain  that  he  did  not  attach  any 
permanent  efficacy  to  the  Bishop's  spell. 

The  journey  home  was  more  difficult,  and  much  more  tedious 
than  the  voyage  out.  Whenever  the  activities  of  the  waves 
permitted,  the  sergeant  beguiled  the  way  by  tales  of  large 
captures  in  the  past,  with  which  he  intermingled  plans,  for  like 
successes  in  the  good  times  to  come.  His  forecasts  were  not 
misjudged.  A  sudden  descent,  a  very  short  time  after  our  visit, 
was  rewarded  by  a  particularly  profitable  seizure. 

H.  KiNGSMiLL  Moore 
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AMERICA'S  PROBLEM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES » 


That  the  Filipinos,  in  common  with  other  brown  peoples,  must  be 
ruled  by  a  paternal  govefJiment  for  their  own  good,  not  led  to  cherish 
X  vain  nope  that  the  power  thejr  would  only  misuse,  will  some  day  be 
placed  in  their  bands,  is  the  cardinal  axiom  whieh  the  Americans,  in 
the  face  of  all  their  republican  predilections  and  theories,  are  bound  to 
accept  if  they  would  bring  the  enterprise  upon  which  they  ^re  engaged 
in  the  Philippines  to  a  successful  issue. 

These  words  taken  froni  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  this 
magazine  Just  four  years  ago,  embodied  the  conclusion  to  which 
a  study  of  the  problem  of  the  Philippines  seemed  to  me  then 
inevitably  to  lead,  and  all  that  has  occurred  since  they  were 
written  tends  only  to  confirm  their  truth.  Eighteen  months 
later,  another  independent  and  friendly  observer,  Mr.  Alley ne 
Ireland,  whose  long  residence  in  the  United  States  has  bred  m 
him  a  deep  sympathv  with  its  people,  added  his  testimony  to 
mine.  **  To  expect  *  he  wrote  **  that  the  American  institutions 
can  find  a  permanent  home  in  the  Philippines,  after  the  cojpitrol 
of  affairs  has  passed  out  of  American  hands,  is  to  disregard  every 
natural  force  which  has  contributed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  differentiation  of  racial  types."  And  he  clenched 
his  opinion  with  the  biting  comment  that  "  the  American  people 
seem  prepared  to  accept  hope  rather  than  experience  as  the  basis 
of  their  policy." 

To  every  person  possessed  of  any  real  understanding  of 
administrative  work  in  Asia  the  aforesaid  opinions  appeal,  not  as 
a  question  of  theory,  but  as  a  proposition  fortified  by  the  whole 
mass  of  Oriental  history,  against  which  there  is  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial to  oppose  than  the  baseless  hope  of  a  young,  enthusiastic, 

1  Our  Philippine  Problem  :  A  Study  of  American  Colonial  Policy  ;  by  Henry 
Parker  Willis,  Ph.D.,  sometime  Armour-Crane  Travelling  Fellow  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics  in  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
New  York,  1906. 
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and,  in  the  matter  of  the  government  of  Orientals,  totally 
inexperienced  people.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  hardly 
appear  at  the  first  glance  to  be  worth  while  once  more  to  break 
a  lance  in  defence  of  what  practically  all  Anglo-Asiatics  regard 
as  the  bare  teachings  of  common-sense  ;  but  there  has  recendy 
been  published  in  America  a  book  containing  the  most  detailed 
and  scathing  criticism  of  American  rule  in  the  Philippines  that 
has  yet  appeared,  the  concluding  chapters  of  which  profess  to 
show  how  the  disastrous  blunders  of  the  past  are  in  the  future  to 
be  remedied.  The  author  of  this  book.  Professor  Parker  Willis, 
writes  with  authority  so  far  as  his  facts  are  concerned,  and  has 
made  of  the  questions  with  which  he  deals  a  close  and  painstaking 
study.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  number  of  those  Americans 
who  regard  3  somewhat  unreasoning  faith  in  the  capabilities  of 
their  race  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  criticism.  He  realises, 
with  a  fine  blending  of  sorrow  and  anger,  that  the  administration 
of  the  Philippines  has  from  first  to  last  been  one  long  record  of 
blunders,  extravagance,  and  failure.  He  does  not  base  these 
assertions  upon  mere  opinion,  but  proves  them  by  facts  and 
figures  of  incontestable  accuracy.  He  shows  that  the  American 
civil  servants  employed  have  been  expensive  and  incom- 
petent to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  their  numbers  have 
been  nearly  thrice  that  which  Great  Britain  considers  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  three  hundred  millions  of  souls  who 
inhabit  India.  He  shows  that  the  salaries  given  have  been  fairly 
high,  far  higher  than  the  finances  of  the  Philippines  warrant,  and 
that  they  "have  none  the  less  been  too  small  to  attract  men  of 
the  required  type.  He  shows  that  the  local  government  system, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  made,  is  the  sorriest  make-belief  ; 
that  the  educational  system,  upon  which  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
public  revenue  is  expended,  is  conferring  scant  benefits  and 
producing  but  poor  results  ;  that  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  islands  have  changed  woefully  for  the  worst  since 
the  advent  of  Americans  raised  prices  without  securing  to  the 
population  any  compensating  measure  of  prosperity  ;  that  the 
finances  are  hopelessly  unsatisfitctory,  and  that  the  islands  make 
an  annual  charge  of  820,000,000  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  economic  legislation  introduced  has  been 
dictated  to  Congress  by  interested  parties  in  America  and  has 
wrought  ruin  in  the  Philippines  ;  that  the  business  situation  is 
adly  depressed,  and  compares  very  unfavourably  with  that  which 

D  ^ 
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prevailed  in  the  worst  days  of  Spanish  rule  ;  that  the  rural  and 
agricultural  conditions  are  worse  than  at  any  previous  period  in 
the  recorded  history  of  the  archipelago  ;  that  hardly  any  public 
works  of  value  have  been  constructed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
American  occupation  ;  and  finally  that  no  great  benefits,  such  as 
peace,  prosperity,  or  contentment,  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
people  since  the  battle  of  Manilla  Bay  was  fought  and  won. 

All  these  things  Professor  Willis  shows  in  merciless  fashion, 
making  good  every  inch  of  his  ground  by  quotations  fr6m 
official  statistics  and  State-papers,  and  no  careful  reader  can 
follow  him  through  his  narrative  without  finding  himself 
in  hearty  agreement  with  his  conclusion  that  the  Filipino  to-day 
under  American  rule  is  far  worse  oflT  than  he  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  To  produce  such  a  state  of  things  in  less 
than  a  decade  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  something 
radically  defective  in  the  system  which  has  brought  about  these 
results,  and  this  indeed  is  also  the  conclusion  at  which  Professor 
Willis  himself  arrives.  So  far  also  we  can  follow  him.  It  is  when 
he  turns  from  matters  of  fact  and  embarks  upon  questions  of 
theory  that  we  are  driven  to  part  company  from  him  ;  and 
k  is  precisely  because  he  has  described  the  disease  in  such  detail, 
and  has  made  of  it  so  accurate  a  diagnosis,  that  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  remedies  which  he  advocates,  and 
to  examine,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  space  at  my  command, 
the  main  causes  of  the  ailments  which  they  are  designed  by  him 
to  cure.  . 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  premised  that  Professor  Willis 
is  a  convinced  anti-Imperialist,  not  on  account  of  the  belief 
which  he  and  many  of  us  hold  that  colonial  empire  must,  to  the 
United  States,  be  a  source,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness,  but 
because  he  disapproves  of  it  on  principle.  **  Fundamentally," 
he  writes,  "  the  problem  of  Imperialism  is  simply  whether 
considerations  of  ethics  or  political  expediency  can  be  such  as 
to  justify  the  assumption  of  control  by  one  nation  over  another." 
To  this  question  Professor  Willis  returns  a  rather  scornful  nega- 
tive. For  that  school  of  Imperialism  to  which,  for  instance, 
Holland  belongs,  the  school  which  holds  that  the  principal  end 
of  colonial  expansion  is  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  Mother 
Country  directly  or  indirectly,  we  have  as  little  sympathy  as 
Professor  Willis  himself  ;  but  we  as  certainly  rank  ourselves 
with  the  second  group  of  apologists,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
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them,  who,  "  speak  of  the  government  of  the  lower  races  as 
a  *  trust  for  civilisation '  imposed  by  some  unknown  (?)  power 
or  authority  upon  the  nations  highest  in  the  scale  of  thought 
and  material  prepress." 

When,  however,  Professor  Willis  ascribes  to  the  holders  of 
tl^is  ofMnion  the  view  that  it  is  "  the  practical  duty  of  the 
Western  nations  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  their  own  insti- 
tutions, laws,  etc.,  imposing  them  upon  the  peoples  under  their 
control,  and  gradually  educating  these  people  to  the  point  where 
they  can  appreciate  and  adopt  the  institutions  ofifered  to  them," 
we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  his  study  has  been  confined 
to  the  primers  of  his  own  nation. 

Sane  Imperialism,  we  niaintain,  must  be  completely  unselfish, 
but  must  shun  all  false  sentimentality  and  unwise  enthusiasms. 
It  must  take  history, — the  history  of  mankind  in  the  temperate 
and  in  the  tropical  zones — and  must  deduce  what  wiil  be  from 
what  kas  been.  It  must  recognise  that  "  the  institutions,  laws, 
etc.,"  and  specially  the  institutions,  which  have  been  evolved  by 
the  peoples  of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  direct  product  of  the 
natural  political  genius  of  those  people,  and  that  the  records  of 
tropical  Asiaj  records  which  stretch  back  into  an  antiquity 
infinitely  more  ancient  than  that  which  bears  the  name  in  Europe^ 
supply  no  instance  of  any  similar  evolution.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  grow  strawberries  and  other  purely  European 
products  in  tropical  climates  under  certain  conditions  and  by 
means  of  much  care  and  labour  ;  but  the  fruit  thus  produced 
is  tasteless,  insipid  stuff,  even  when  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  if  left  to  itself  the  imported  plant  speedily  degenerates, 
displaying  a  tendency  to  die  out  or  to  assume  little  by  little 
a  type  approximating  to  some  cognate  indigenous  growth.  The 
analogy  holds  absolutely  good  of  political  institutions  of  a  purely 
European  origin  when  translated  from  their  proper  environment. 
The  history  of  the  American  continent  supplies  a  convincing  proof 
of  this.  The  people  of  North  America  broke  away  from  their 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain  ;  the  peoples  of  South  America 
severed  themselves  from  the  empire  of  Spain.  In  each  case 
republics  resulted  ;  yet  while  the  United  States  has  always 
remiuned  a  republic,  not  in  name  qnly,  but  in  faa,  the  republics 
of  South  America  have  in  every  instance  developed  into  a  series 
of  more  or  less  unstable  autocracies.  In  the  latter  countries,  as 
we  all  know,  revolutions  have  been  of  almost  annual  occurrence  ; 
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but  if  you  have  the  patience  to  examine  the  story  of  these 
miniature  upheavals  you  will  find  that  their  object  in  every 
instance  has  been  the  same, — to  replace  one  autocrat  by  another, 
not  to  bring  about  a  closer  return  to  the  republican  model. 
Why  is  this?  The  answer  comes  readily  enough.  It  is  ac- 
counted for,  we  say,  by  the  difference  which  subsists  between  the 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  character  'of 
the  natives  of  the  South  American  republics.  Precisely  ;  but  that 
difference,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the  difference  between 
men  who  are  the  product  of  temperate  climates  as  opposed 
to  men  who  are  natives  of  the  tropics  ;  and  once  again  the  truth, 
which  the  whole  of  recorded  history  contributes  to  prove,  is  made 
manifest, — the  truth  that  as  surely  as  the  political  genius  of 
temperate  Europe  makes  for  democratic  institutions,  so  surely 
does  the  political  genius  of  the  natives  of  the  heat-belt  make  for 
autocracy.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  push  our  enquiries 
into  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  though  the  explanation  wiU 
be  found  in  the  conditions  of  life  which,  in  their  turn  cause  the 
native  of  the  temperate  zone  to  be  remarkable  for  his  energy  and 
the  inhabitant  of  the  heat-belt  to  be  notorious  for  his  inertia. 
The  fact  which  is  of  importance  in  the  present  connection  is  that 
all  history  confirms  the  truth  above  stated,  and  that  any  form  of 
Imperialism  which  aspires  to  create  successful  political  institutions 
of  a  democratic  type  among  tropical  peoples  opposes  a  groundless 
hope  to  a  solid  mass  of  recorded  fact.  Such  Imperialism  may  be 
generous,  may  be  noble,  may  be  distinguished  by  a  dozen  high- 
sounding  virtues,  but  it  is  repugnant  to  common-sense,  and  in 
that  much  is  not  eminent  for  its  sanity. 

Professor  Willis,  however,  numbers  himself  among  those  who 
believe  "  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  such  control  can  be 
legitimately  exercised  by  any  one  set  of  men  over  another,  and 
that  such  control,  if  permanently  assumed,  can  never  avoid  the 
taint  of  selfishness."  Behind  any  such  dogmatical  statement  of 
opinion  it  is  not  easy  to  penetrate,  but  granted  that  *^  such  con- 
trol, if  permanently  assumed,  can  never  avoid  the  taint  of  selfish- 
ness,'* does  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  let  us  say, 
stand  thereby  condemned  ?  We  think  not.  In  order  to  find. ah 
answer  to  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  remember-  two  things  ; 
firstly,  that  the  political  genius  of  the  natives  of  the  tropics 
makes  invariably  for  autocratic  forms  of  government,  and 
secondly,  what  have  been  the  nature  of  the  autocratic  governments 
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in  all  recorded  history  throughout  the  heat-belt  when  they  have 
been  unfettered  by  extraneous  influence  exerted  by  the  peoples  of 
the  temperate  zone.  In  other  words,  given  the  necessity  for  an 
autocracy,  what  is  the  best  guarantee  that  can  be  obtained  that 
that  autocracy  will  be  benevolent  ?  Again  the  teachings  of 
history  must  be  called  into  the  discussion,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
by  every  serious  student  of  the  subject  that  the  age-long  records 
of  Asia  supply  no  parallel  to  the  benevolent  administration  of  the 
British  autocrats  who  to-day  guide  the  destinies  of  India,  of 
Burmah,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Malaya.  And  herein  we  hold 
lies  the  justification  ror  the  control  exerted  by  white  men  over 
the  brown  races.  We  may  and  do  make  mistakeis  ;  in  the  past 
we  have  committed,  and  in  the  future  we  may  again  commit 
great  crimes,  though  each  year  renders  the  probability  of  history 
repeating  itself  in  this  particular  direction  increasingly  unlikely  ; 
there  may  even  be  a  "  taint  of  selfishness  **  discernible  to  those 
who  seek  for  it,  though  the  tale  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
Englishmen  who  have  spent  themselves  vmgrudgingly  in  the 
service  of  our  Oriental  feUow-subjects  is  long  indeed.  Let  us 
grant  all  these  things,  and  grant  them  unreservedly,  if  you  will ; 
but  when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  the  stubborn  fact 
remains  that  never  in  all  their  history  have  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics  whom  we  rule  to-day  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  personal  freedom,  security,  and  peace  such  as  now  is 
theirs.  We  do  not  vapour  about  democratic  institutions  for 
Asiatic  populations  in  India  or  in  the  Federated  Malay  States, — 
the  latter  supply  the  more  appropiate  parallel  to  the  Philippines — 
but  within  five  years  after  our  entry  into  Malaya  proper  the 
troubled  Native  States  of  the  peninsula  knew  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity, a  deep  contentment,  and  an  unbroken  peace  such  as  a 
decade  of  American  rule  in  the  neighbouring  archipelago  has  not 
yet  so  much  as  b^;un  to  imitate. 

The  reason  for  this  is  supplied  in  ample  measure  by  the  body 
of  Professor  Willis's  book.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
all  its  commercial  dealings  with  its  new  dependencies  has  been 
distinguished  by  more  than  a  **  taint  of  selfishness."  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  in  Java  and  their  other 
Eastern  colonies  ;  but  the  Dutch  from  the  first  have  grasped  the 
truth  that  autocratic  government  is  the  only  form  of  administration 
suited  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  tropical  Oriental,  and  if  the 
rule  of- Holland  has  been  selfish,  it  has  at  any  rate  been  firm  and 
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strong.  Let  the  Americans  purge  their  government  in  the" 
Philippines  from  the  "  taint  of  selfishness  "  by  all  manner  of  mean9  ; 
but  if  they  would  restore  the  troubled  islands  even  to  that  poor 
measure  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  they  knew  under  Spanish 
domination,  they  must  make  their  government  strong  and  firjiiy 
and  they  must  recognise  that  a  strong  and  firm  goverment  in  the 
East  Qfiust  of  necessity  be  autocratic.  In  a  word,  it  behoves  them 
to  create  an  autocracy  J^id  thereafter  to  take  every  conceivable 
precaution  to  insure  its  benevolence. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  book  Professor  Willis  b^ns^ 
by  testing  the  value  of  the  Philippines  considered  as  an  asset  pf 
the  United  States.  He  finds,  to  summarise  his  conclusigns 
briefly,  •  ^ 

(a)  TJbat  the  Philippines  gsm  never  serve  as  a  field .  for  .  tcue 
colonisation,  because  of  the  entire  incapacity  of  the  i:aces  inhabit- 
ing temperate  regions  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate. 

(i)  That  the  Philippines  will  not  prove  of  advantage  in  the 
development  of  American  trade  with  China  and  the  East,  because 
they  do  riot  lie  upon  the  highway  of  any  American  trade-route^^: 

(c)  That  the  Philippines  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  field  of 
activity  to  young  Americans  who  wish  to  enter  upon  admini^ 
trative  work,  thus  opening  careers  closed  to  them  at  home.   

(d)  That  the  islands  constitute  a  continuous  draft  on  th^ 
treasury  of  the  United  States  .  of  not  less  than  $20,ooq,qpq 
annually  ;  :  : 

(e)  That  the  islands  require  the  continuous  presence  of  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  at  its  preson^ 
enlisted  strength,  and  a  suitable  naval  force,  for  the  maintenanj3cJ 
merely  of  domestic  order.  , .        k 

(/)  And  finally  that  "  the  islands  are  a  source  of  expense  and 
trouble  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  our  Qccupatipn'^ 
thus  far,  has  been  injurious  to  the  native  population."  . .  y 

Concerning  these  findings  there  is  something  to  be  said^  though* 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  accurate,  and  each  one  pf  thtifi 
is  a  logical  deduction  drawn  irom  the  facts  and  figures  supplied 
to  us  on  undeniable  authority  in  Professor  Willis's  book. .  Tkf^ 
fact  that  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  makes  "  true  colonisation  !1 
impossible  to  the  race^  inhabiting  temperate  zones  applies  with 
equal  force  to  Great  Britain's  possessions  in  the  East.  On  thot 
whole,  we  maintain,  this  is  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  a  country 
whose  people  are  the  children  of  a  tropical  environment.     The 
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white  mui's  ideal  and  that  of  the  brown  or  black  races  are 
diametrically  opposed,  as  mutually  antagonistic  as  are  the  Gospel 
of  Energy  and  the  Doctrine  of  Eaaci  and  so  soon  as  white  men 
begin  to  undertake  "true  colonisation"  in  a  land  which  is  not 
their  appropriate  habitat  the.  chances  of  successful  compromise 
become  very  limited.  In  some  cases,  iu  for,  instance  in  Australia 
and  Tttsnunia,  the  indigenous  population  is  gradually  thrust  out 
of  existence  by  the  invading  colonists ;  in  others,  as'  in  the 
repubUc?  of  South  America  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands^ 
each  successive  generation  of  white  men  tends  to  approximate 
tnore  nearly  to  the  ease-loving  character  proper  to  the  natives,  of 
the  he!Lt-belt ;  in  others  agiun,  as  in  South  Africa,  where  the 
native  race  is  strong  and  numerous,  the  conflict  becomes  mofp 
and.  more,  cons^t  and  increasingly  acute.  In  every  oiie  of 
these  cases  the  balance  _of  power  rests  with  the  white  m^n,  what 
time  (he  white  men  h^ve  learned,  to  regard  the  land  as  thpir 
home  and  have  acquired,  in  it,  in  3ie  course  of  several 
generations,  bigjocal  interests.  This  in  the  natural  course.  oE 
events  makes  tor  an  oligarchical  government,  and  poor,  human 
nature  being  wMt  it  is,  a  benevolent  and  unselfish  oligarchy  is 
something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  despotism  is  there 
beyond  all  doubt,  but  all  the  elements  of  detachment  which 
furnish  the  best  security  for  the  altruism  of  British  rule  in  the 
East  are  of  necessity  lacking.  In  the  case  of  the  Philippines, 
therefore,  it  is  precisely  because  true  colonisation  is  frustrated 
by:  dimatic  conditions,  and  because  the  men,  who  make  the 
administration  of  the  islands  their  life-work,  cannot  make  of  it 
a^o  the  permanent  home  of  themselves  and  their  descendants,  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to  yestablish  a  despotism  smd  to 
gWtfantee  .that  that:  despotism  shall,  be  benevolent. 

;k  must  further  be  admitted  that  the  Philippines  are  little 
likely  to  confer  upon  the  United  States  any  important  trade 
advaptageSj  but  once  for  all  the  American  people  should  bid 
farewell  to  any  desire  to  reap  personal  profits  from  their  new 
possessions.  The  "exploitation  of  the  Philippines,"  as  described 
in^etajl  by  Professor  Willis,  supplies  a  chapter  in  their  history  of 
which. Americans  have  scarce-cause  to  be  proud.  There  has  been 
much  high-sounding  talk  about  representative  institutions, 
autonomy.,  and  the  like, — all  things  which  are  unsettling  to  the 
native  poptdation  in  the  present,  and  would  be  injurious  to  them 
in  Ae  future  if  vague  dreams  were    to  materialise ;  but   the 
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practical  benevolence  of  an  altruistic  and  liberal  commercial 
policy  has  not  been  abte  to  withstaad  the  pressure  of  Wall  Street 
or  the  temptation  to  attempt  to  form  an;  American  "  corner  '*  in 
Manilla  hemp. 

Professor  Willis's  third  proposition,  that  the  Philippines  can- 
lurhish  only  a  restricted  field  or  activity  for  the  budding  ^dmin^ 
istrato^  of  America,  is  equally  true  ;  and,  indeed^  the  inipossi* 
bility  of  inducing  the  required  type' of  man  to  quit  America  and 
to  devote  all  the  days  of  his  life  to  the  task^of  administefitig.-a 
tropical  dependency,  in  tieturn  for  a  salary  6Uch  as  the  finances  ^f 
the  Philippines  can  afford  to  pay,  is  the  cardinal  fact  which  drives 
many  observers  to  despair  of  the  United  States  ever-  succeeding 
in  bringing  the  task  that  has  been  thrust  Upon  them  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  Great  Britain,  owing  in  part  to  the  pressure 
of  population,  in  part  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  which  produces 
the  ubiquitous  ydunger  son,  and  iti  part  to  the  le6s  tiArversal 
prevalence  among  us  of  the  wealth-hunger,  is  in  this  respect  in  a 
totdly  different  position.  For  m^ny  dcteades,  ^  probably  for 
several  centuries  yet  to  come,  similar  conditions  will  not  rkptit 
themselves  even  in  a  shaddwy  form  in  the  United  States  ;  But 
meanwhile  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  successful 
administration  of  a  tropical-  dependency  rests  upon  the  white  meni 
entrusted  with  the  woric  being  content  to  devote  their  lives  t6  Jf,» 
being  satisfied  with  sufficient  but  moderate  salaries,  and  beirtg 
recruited  from  the  best  men  the  governing  nation  breeds,— best,* 
that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  qualities,  but  lYk  the 
soundness  of  their  character,  the  purity  of  their  public  morals, 
their  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  responsibility,  and '  theli* 
sterling  common-sense.  Are  there  any  reasonable  gtounds  Ic* 
supposing  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  pressure  which,  operating 
in  our  own  case,  forces  an  annual  exodus  from  our  shores  of  Men 
of  the  type  of  our  Eastern  civil  servants,  the  United  Statei  caii 
hope  to  send  out  to  the  Philippines  a  constant  supply  of  men  of 
the  necessary  calibre  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  future,  not  the  pi^t  ot  the 
present,  which  is  to  witness  the  miracle.  .    n 

That  the  Philippines  constitute  an  annual  draft  of  ^ome  ioiki 
million  sterling  upon  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  need  lidt 
greatly  distress  a  rich  and  generous  people,  provided  always  that 
the  money  so  expended  is  adding  appreciably  to  the  sum  total  of 
happiness,  peace,  and  prosperity  in  this  work-a-^y  World; 
Professor  Willis's  two  concluding  propositions,  that  a  fitth  of  the 
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regular  army  and"  a  suitable  naval  force  are  required  for  the 
•*  maintenance  merely  of  domestic  order,"  and  that  the  American 
occupation  has  been  "injurious  to  the  native  population," — riie 
soundness  of  which  latter  conclusion  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
book  before  us — show  this  immense  expenditure,  however,  in' a 
wholly  difltrent  light.  To  inflict  injury  and  purchase  failure 
for  an  annual  outlay  of  four  million  sterling  is  a  financial 
venture  which  it  would  be  VMn  to  expect  any  body  of  tax- 
payers in  the  world  eternally  to  endure  or  even  temporarily  to 
approve. 

And  so  Professor  Willis  turns  him  from  the  facts  as  he  finds 
them  and  begins  to  prescribe  remedies.  He  notes  that  the 
Filipinos  were  "  on  the  whole  an  orderly  and  controllable  people 
under  Spanish  rule,"  but  ignoring  the  -fact  that  this  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Spaniards  did  not  vapour  about  representa- 
tive institutions,  and  that  albeit  the  Spanish  despotism  was  fiw 
from  being  uniformly  benevolent,  it  was  a  despotism  and  therefore 
in  no  wise  foreign  to  the  political  genius  of  the  natives.  Professor 
Willis  proceeds  to  prove,  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
the  grant  of  autonomy  to  the  Filipinos  will  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  5l  the  troubles  of  the  archipelago. 

He  quotes,  with  appreciative  endorsement,  a  statement  by  Dr. 
David  J.  Doherty  of  what  that  gentleman  is  pleased  to  describe 
as  the  **  national  assets  "  of  the  Filipinos.     These  are  : — 

1.  The  Filipinos  are  the  only  Christian  people  in  the  Orient. 

To  which,  with  all  reverence,  it  must  be  rejoined  that 
experience  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  Christianity  is  well 
adapted  to  the  temperament  of  the  brown  Oriental  races  in  their 
present  state  of  moi^il  and  intellectual'  development  ;  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  less  markedly  suited  to  them  than  is  Mahomme- 
danism  ;  and  finally  that  the  Christianity  of  the  average  Filipino 
(and  here  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge)  is  so  overlaid  with 
superstition  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  a  rude  form  of 
pantheism.  It  has  had  very  little  influence  upon  the  general 
conduct  of  the  people,  and  it  has  failed  signally  to  render  them 
even  fairly  moral. 

2.  They  are  the  only  Oriental  people  who  ever  attempted  to 
ferm^  or  even  dreamed  of  formings  a  modem  republic. 

The  writer  of  that  sentence  would  appear  to  be  labouring 
under  a  confusion  of-  ideas.  What  is  a  modern  republic  i 
What  evidence  is  there  that  theaven^¥\U^\Tvo\va,%^e^\^^ftsK. 
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understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ?  What  realljr 
happened  was,  not  that  the  Filipinos  dreamed  of  establishing 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  that  some  of  them  united  to  fight  the 
Spaniards,  being  egged  on  thereto  by  certain  leaders,  autocrats^ 
every  man  of  them  ;  and  that  if  they  had  succeeded,  they  would 
have  formed  a  government  which  might  have  .been  qdled 
a  republic,  just  as  that  name  is  applied  to  the  governments  of 
certain  South  American  States,  but  which,  equally  with  them^ 
would  in  deed  and  in  fact  have  been  an  autocracy  or  an 
autocratical  oligarchy.  The  obliteration  of  rank  among  the 
Filipinos  which  had  been  brought  about  by  three  centuries  oi 
Spanish  domination,  alone  prevented  any  of  the  leaders,  such  as 
Aguinaldo,  for  example,  from  assuniing  the  title  of  king  instead 
of  that  of  president,  and  aiming  at  a  throne  in  name,  as  well  as 
in  fact. 

3.  jfs  a  race  their  stock  has  been  elevated  above  the  level  of  other 
Oriental  and  tropical  races  by  marriage  intermixture  with  the 
Spaniards  and  by  three  centuries  of  contact  with  European  civili-^ 
sation.  .  .  .  They  recognise  one  another  as  Filipinos  as  freely  as 
Saxons  and  Bavarians  know  each  other  to  be  Germans. 

How  far  elevation  is  the  correct  term  to  apply  to  the  weU=* 
known  effects  of  Eurasian  intermixture  may  be  left  with 
confidence  to  the  judgment  of  any  person  possessed  of  any  real^ 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  East  and  its  peoples.  The  produc-^ 
tion  of  a  large  half-breed  population,  to  much  of  which  clings 
the  stain  of  bastardy,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Filipino  people.  The  East  does  not 
take  kindly  to  the  breed  in  any  case,  but  when  the  imported 
hlood  is  Latin  the  qualities  of  character  produced  are  npt 
commonly  of  a  kind  to  encourage  the  most  sanguine.  Similarly,, 
no  impartial  observer  pf  things  Oriental  can  find  room  to  doubt 
that  **  contact  with  European  civilisation,"  whenever  that  phrase^ 
stands  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  time-honoured,  harmless^ 
and  often  beautiful  customs  of  an  Asiatic  people,  makes,  not  fpr 
improvement,  but  for  deterioration;  As  soon  as  the  native 
of  Asia  falls  to  imitating  the  West  (Japan  alone  among  Asiatic 
people  has  added  a  faculty  for  adaptation  to  that  of  mimicry),^  as 
soon  is  he  divested  of  much  of  his  robust  self-respect,  as  soon  is 
he  robbed  of  much  that  can  never  be  replaced,  so  soon  is  he 
injured  morally  in  a  measure  to  which  some  slight  addition  to  the 
material    comfort   of   his    environment    supplies    no   adequate 
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compensation.  This  is  a  common-place  of  experience,  and  the 
explanation  is  simple.  The  Oriental  in  liis  natural,  unmarred 
state  holds,  with  a  supremely  confident  faith^  the  doctrine  that  his 
own  race  is  the  first  of  all  •  the  races.  When  contact  with 
European  civilisation  induces  him  to  mimic  men  of  an  alien 
breed,  it  robs  him  of  his  belief  in  this  tenet,  and  in  so  doing 
deprives  him  of  much  that  makes  him  at  once  self-respecting  and 
respectable.  The  only  exception  is  Japan,  but  Japan  is  an 
exception  precisely  because  she  has  not  been  content  with 
mimicry.  She  has  taken  what  she  saw  was  of  value,  not  slavishly, 
but  with  a  clear-sighted  appreciation  of  its  defects,  and  thereafter 
she  has  bent  her  genius  to  adapting  it  to  her  uses  and  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  her  national  character,  improving  upon 
It  wherever  opportunity  offered.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
energy  of  the  Filipinos  has  not  been  equal  to  any  such  task  as 
this,  and  for  them  close  contact  with  civilisation  has  spelled 
moral  deterioration.  As  for  the  alleged  unity  of  national  senti- 
ment among  them,  whatever  it  may  be  held  to  prove,  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines  recognise  one  another  as  Filipinos  precisely  as 
Malays  recognise  one  another  as  belonging  to  the  same  race,  or 
as,  say,  Englishmen  and  Americans  recognise  one  another 
as  Anglo-Saxons, — no  more  and  no  less.  If  it  is  seriously  claimed 
by  Dr.  Doherty  that  the  Filipinos  form  a  homogeneous  nation, 
some  proof  more  convincing  than  this  must  be  produced  before 
we  can  accept  an  opinion  so  foreign  to  that  held  by  the  vast 
majority  of  unprejudiced  observers. 

4.  7 he  Filipinos  are  not  hostile  to  strangers^  to  foreign  culture  or 
So  foreign  speech, 

A  study  of  the  records  of  early  travel  in  Asia  shows  conclusively 
that  no  Asiatics,  not  even  the  Chinese,  were  in  the  beginning 
inspired  by  any  innate  detestation  of  strangers.  That  such  a  senti- 
ment has  since  manifested  itself  is  due  to  the  aggressive  action 
of  Europeans  themselves  which  has  had  the  effect  of  putting  the 
East,  so  to  speak,  on  the  defensive.  The  feeling  of  hostility, 
the  absence  of  which  in  the  Filipino  is  claimed  for  him  as  a 
national  asset,  is  to-day,  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  some  sort 
the  hall-mark  of  moral  and  intellectual  vitality  in  the  case  of  an 
Oriental  people.  Where  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  those  who  havfe 
lost  the  feeling  will  be  found  to  have  exhausted  their  powers  of 
resistance  to  European  aggression,  and  to  be,  in  other  words,  a 
people  of  sf)ent  energies  and  slackened  vitality. 
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6.  Their  moral  is  ^of  a  high  order.  The  death-rate  {which 
unfortunately  is  large)  is  much  overtopped  by  the  births-rate. 

No  one  who  knows  the  Filipino  will  deny  to  him  the  virtue 
of  courage,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  a  virtue  which 
contact  with  the  gallant  Spanish  nation  might  reasonably:  be 
expected  to  stimukte,  rather  than  to  decrease.  Similarly,  the 
half-breed  populations  of  South  America  have  frequently  given 
proof  of  the  possession  of  high  courage.  For  the  rest,  like  all 
Malayan  people,  the  Filipinos  are  prolific  and  as  a  rule  show  no 
signs  of  early  extinction.  Rabbits  also  can  claim  this  advantage, 
but  it  does  not  make  them  a  capable  ruling  caste. 

7.  The  Filipinos  already  have  a  considerable  native  Press. 

To  the  student  of  things  Oriental  Dr.  Doherty's  list  of  the 
Filipino's  national  assets  becomes  increasingly  bewildering.  The 
kind  of  native  Press  which  exists  in  the  Philippines  is  an  almost 
unmixed  evil.  It  is  conducted  by  denationalised  Filipinos  who 
have  acquired  in  Europe  a  contempt  of  their  own  race,  an  envy 
of  white  men,  and  vague  desires,  not  to  develope  the  Filipino 
along  the  lines  proper  to  his  genius,  but  to  convert  him  instantly 
and  miraculously  into  at  European.  They  have  been  fed  upon 
frothy  French  and  Spanish  revolutionary  literature,  strong  meat 
even  for  the  intellectual  stomach  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
which  in  their  case  has  occasioned  acute  mental  indigestion. .  They 
fail  to  a  man  to  apprehend  that  the  institutions  of  Europe  are  the 
slow  growth  of  centuries,  the  natural  fruit  of  a  long  process  of 
evolution  and  development,  the  results  of  certain  innate 
characteristics  of  the  people  who  have  produced  them.  They 
cannot  grasp  the  great  truth  that  representative  institutions, 
if  such  things  are  suited  to  the  character  of  a  people,  must  come 
to  them,  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  a 
slow  process  of  national  growth  and  development,  and  caaoot  be 
conferred  upon  them  with  any  satisfactory  results  by  a  mere 
stroke  of  the  pen.  Yet  the  autocratic  republics  of  South 
America  should  alone  suffice,  to  prove  the  absolute  soundness  of 
this  proposition.  With  the  Filipino  journalists,  who  must  not  be 
supposed  to  speak  for  their  race,  but  only  for  the  clique  of  semi- 
Europeanised  half-breeds  from  which  their  numbers  are  recruited, 
ginger  is  ever  hot  in  the  mouth,  and  as  a  factor  that  makes  for 
constant  unrest  in  the  archipelago  the  native  Press  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  mischievous  concern.  Remember  also  that 
it  appeals  chiefly  to  the  semi-Europeanised  Filipino,  that  these 
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men  belong  to  a.  highly  excitable  race,  and  one  moreover  which 
lacks  judgment  and  ballast  to  a  conspicuous  degree.  Remember 
also  that  the  Filipinos  are  a  people  who  from  the  beginning  of 
time  have  been  wedded  to  autocracy,  that  th^jr  natural  instinct  is 
to  follow  ^leader  with  valorous  blindness,  that  the  American 
system  erf  government  has  been  so  contrived  that  there  is  no 
individual  at  its  head,  and  that  the  Asiatic  is  ever  prone  to  take 
a  man,  even  a  journalist,  at  his  own  valuation  of  himself.  Thus  we 
are  presented  with  a  pack  of  sheep  searching  for  a  bell-wether,  the 
Americans,  the  men  who  could  lead,  declining  to  do  so,  and  the 
leadership  falling  little  by  little  into  the  hands  of  vapouring  agitators 
whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  they  are  paltry  imitations 
of  the  revolutionaries  of  France  and  Spain.  As  a  national  asset 
the  possession  of  a  native  Press  does  not  strike  the  impartial  mind 
as  anything  upon  which  the  modern  Filipino  can  with  sincerity 
be  congratulated. 

8.  The  status  of  the  Filipino  woman  is  distinctly  Western.  She 
is  not  the  slave  nor  the  toy  of  her  hus bandy  -but  she  is  his  parpierand 
helptnate. 

This  is  true,  in  a  sense,  but  Dr.  Doherty  has  been  misled  by  a 
chance  resemblance.  The  status  of  the  Filipino  woman  is  not 
Western,  but  Malayan.  Eyen  Mahommedanism  has  failed  to 
condemn  the  Malay  wpman  to  seclusion,  or  appreciably  to  alter 
her  status,  and  Christianity  has  never  hjid  any  tendency  in  that 
direction.  It  is  certainly  a  good  thing,  especially  for  the  women, 
but  its  precise  bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand  is  not  equally 
obvious. 

9,  On  certain  matters  of  public  policy  in  recent  years  the  Filipino 
has  shown  that  he  occupies  a  positively  Western  stand-point.  He 
has  opposed  the  licensing  of  th^  opium  traffic.  He  has  opposed  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  contract  labour. 

Dr.  Doherty  in  his  enthusiasm  allows  his  admiration  for  the 
native  Press  to  run  away  with  his  judgment.  The  native  Press, 
which  is  a  purely  Western  product,  and  aims  to  appeal  principally 
to  the  semi-Europeanised  Filipinos,  has  done  these  things  and 
has  taken,  as  it  takes  of  every  question  from  the  salutary 
effects  of  repiresentative  institutions  for  the  islands  downward,  a 
"  positively  Western  stand-point" ;  but  this  Press  does  not  speak 
for,  because  it  is  quite  ignorant  of,  the  common  sentiment  or  the 
natives  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.  To  ascribe  the  theories 
and  opinions  of  this  Press  to  the  average  Filipino  shows  a  ta.dkal 
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misunderstanding  of  the  position  and  an  eqilal  incomprehension 
of  the  character  of  the  people  themselves.  That,  unfortunately^ 
is  the  ciirse  under  which  the  Filipinos  labour.  The  voice 
of  those  iamong  them  who  are  least  distinbtively  of  them,  and  who 
thet-eforc  shout  the  loudest  ahd  in  a  fashion  which  white  men  cart 

* 

understand,  is  persistently  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  the  whole  body 
of  Filipinos.  As*  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such  voice.  The 
people  are  silent,  patient,  and  inarticulate.  You  must  know  the 
native  very  thoroughly,  must  have  learned  to  foll6W  the  tortuous 
twists  pf  his  thought,  must  have  won  his  shy  confidence,  ere  ever 
you  can  hope  to  find  out  what  he  really  feds  and  thinks.  It  is 
much  easier  to  skim  the  scum  and  froth  from  the  surface  than  to 
bring  up  the  pearls  from  their  hidden  places  in  the  depths.  The 
Americans  have  hitherto  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
first  more  facile  and  perfectly  futile  task. 

And  therefore,  encouraged  by  the  wealth  of  these  •*  assets," 
with  which  it  is  so  fatally  easy  to  play  at  nine-pins.  Professor 
Willis  sees  nothing  for  it  but  the  grant  of  autonomy  to  the 
Philippines,  under  American  protection,  as  has  been  done^  with 
results  now  so*  edifying  to  all  the  world,  in  the  case  of  Cuba* 
It  is  just  possible  that  a  gdvernment  hoi  appreciably  more  vile 
than  that  of  some  of  the  South  American .  republics  might  ht 
evolved  by  the  Filipinos,  but  the  attainment  of  that  ideal  is  hardly 
caculated  to  inspiri  enthusiasm.  We  confess  to  a  preference,  in 
the  interests  of  the  great,  silent^  patient,  inarticulate  mass  of  the 
Filipino  people,  for  the  altruistic  autocracy  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  established  in  British  India. 

Meanwhile,  by  their  own  showing,  the  Americans  have  failed 
conspicuously  in  a  field  of  activity  which  their  fellow  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  made  their  especial  province.  Are  they  prepared  to 
accept  failure  as  final  ?  Are  they  ready  to  confess  to  all  the 
world  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  fine  talk  with  which  they  have 
inundated  us  during  the  past  decade,  they  are  incapable  of  doing 
their  share  of  the  white  man's  work  in  Asia,  and  of  lifting  on  to 
their  broad  shoulders  their  proper  portion  of  the  white  man's 
heavy  burden  ? 

Hugh  Clifford 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    YEAR    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-EIGHT 

CHAPTER  IV 

A  CHANGE  of  clothes,  a  meal,  a  sleep,  a  book  at  the  club, 
(where  it  was  annoying  to  find  neither  Hinton  nor  von 
Christheim),  and  Ralph's  long  day  reached  the  time  when,  in 
his  best  evening  dress,  he  presented  himself  at  Countess 
Leichtenberg's  stately  door. 

There  was  a  floating  sea  of  tulle  and  tarlatan,  flecked  with  solid 
rocks  of  uniforms  and  black  coats,  between  the  shining  granite 
columns  of  the  great  staircase,  and  spreading  through  the  gilt 
and  green  rococo  rooms.  Ralph  found  himself  landed  by  his 
hostess,  received  a  smile  to  be  shared  with  the  next  comer, 
and  drifted  into  a  corner  by  a  palm  in  a  gilt  pot,  to  take 
bearings. 

AU  Trieste  was  there,  and  all  Trieste  meant  as  cosmopolitan  a 
gathering  as  could  be  found  in  Europe. 

At  his  elbow  a  hook-nosed  Greek  diamond-merchant  talked 
bad  French  to  a  pretty  English  girl  whose  eyes  were  fastened  on 
his  magnificent  stud.  The  girl's  mother,  the  doyenne  of  the 
English  colony,  fanned  her  handsome  moon-face  while  a  tiny 
Russian  princess,  like  a  wax  marionette,  gesticulated  before  her, 
and  a  grizzled  Hungarian  hussar  put  in  a  word  now  and  then. 
Almost  every  tongue  in  Europe,  and  every  variant  of  civilised 
evening  dress  could  be  observed,  from  the  latest  Paris  exaggera- 
tion to  an  old  gentleman  with  a  pig-tail  and  sky-blue  coat. 
Ralph  answered  greetings  while  he  sought  and  found  the  group 
he  desired. 
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In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  a  boudoir  where  the  chief 
ornaments  were  copies  of  Canova's  statues,  was  a  large  and 
comfortable  settee.  No  one  could  doubt  the  family  of  the  lady 
on  it.  The  most  pictured  face  in  history  had  left  a  strong  mark 
on  this  descendant,  and  Princess  Baciocchi  had  the  Napoleonic 
manners  as  well.  A  small  circle  had  formed  round  her,  and 
many  paused  in  passing  to  listen  to  her  conversation  with  a 
remarkable  man  in  a  white  and  gold  uniform  with  a  jewelled  sword- 
hilt  and  dazzling  decorations. 

How  does  one  know  the  great  at  first  sight  ?  It  flashed 
across  Ralph  that  this  must  be  Baron  Jellachich,  and  he  felt  that 
gasp  of  keen  interest  with  which  we  greet  our  heroes'  appear- 
ances. 

He  saw  a  short  man,  broad-shouldered  and  square-necked, 
bending  prominent  lively  eyes  towards  the  Princess  as  he  said 
something  in  lUyrian.  The  sharp  clear  voice  pointed  the  joke 
which  roused  the  whole  circle  to  a  laugh. 

The  Princess  looked  round  as  if  seeking  for  a  reply.  "  Are 
there  no  Englishmen  here  to  help  me  ? "  she  asked  in  that 
language.  Ralph  caught  her  eye.  "Ah,  Monsieur,  come, 
defend  your  country — and  me,"  she  called  in  French.  **  Listen  ; 
Monsieur  le  Colonel — Monsieur  le  Baron — Monsieur  le  Ban — 
what  must  I  call  you  now,  mon  cher  Jellachich  } — has  insulted  my 
intelligence  by  declaring  that  railways  are  no  universal  panacea. 
How  can  a  man  be  so  conservative  in  these  days  ?  In  England 
you  know  better,  hein  ? " 

"  So  much  better  that  we  have  all  lost  our  money  to  prove  it. 
Princess,'*  said  Ralph. 

There  was  another  laugh,  and  Jellachich  looked  at  the  young 
man  with  the  careful  consideration  he  gave  to  everything  that 
might  make  a  soldier.  Ladislas  von  Christheim  created  a 
diversion  by  filling  all  available  space  with  his  huge  presence,  and 
paying  his  respects.  "  And  let  me  present  Mr.  Elliot  to 
you.  Princess,"  he  added  with  a  hand  on  Ralph's  arm.  **  By 
the  way,  there  is  news  to-night  from  Venice.  The  town  is 
calm,  but  the  National  Guard  is  formed  and  the  Archduke  has 
sent  no  orders." 

A  chorus  of  comments  broke  out.  "  PalflFy  will  never  hold 
them,  and  as  for  Zichy — "  said  a  voice.  **Ah,  la  campagrtia 
bella  !  "  jeered  another. 

"  I  hate  Italy  ;  it  is  all  a  Capua  and  a  Garden  of  Armida 
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combined,"  said  Jellachich,  drawing  down  his  black  brows  in  a 
flash  of  earnestness. 

"Even  Trieste — "  began  the  first  speaker. 

"  Even  in  Trieste  there  are  too  many  lovely  ladies.  How 
can  I  go  to  lead  my  Croats  when  the  Princess  is  so  kind  to  me  ?" 

The  Princess  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss  with  a  smile.  Not 
a  few  tuUe  bodices  heaved  and  ringlets  drooped  as  a  proper 
tribute  of  sensibility  to  his  mention  or  the  tented  field. 

Ladlslas  drew  Ralph  to  o^e  side.  '*  Come  and  help  me  to 
make  peace  with  Irma,"  he  begged.  "  1  wouldn't  let  her  go  for 
a  ride  this  afternoon  for  fear  of  the  mob,  and  she's  furious. 
Jellachich  will  just  bow  and  pay  compliments  there  all  night,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  flirting  with  anyone  else." 

The  two  young  men  made  their  way  to  the  great  saloon.  A 
band  was  playing  selections  from  U  Barbiere  di  Sivtglia  and 
Chiara  Rosenberg  in  the  gallery  above. 

Irma  von  Leichtenberg  was  a  striking  figure  in  any 
assembly.  Nowadays,  when  Du  Maurier  and  athletics  have 
produced  a  breed  of  tall  women,  she  would  not  be  remarkable, 
but  in  1848  her  greatest  admirer  could  only  call  her  deprecat- 
ingly  a  Juno.  "  1  dance  with  Ladislas  because  he  is  almost  the 
only  man  who  does  not  make  me  look  ridiculous,"  she  said  ;  but 
that  was  an  exaggeration,  for  among  the  big  Austrians  she  found 
plenty  of  partners. 

A  dark  girl,  tall,  yet  too  animated  to  be  statuesque,  a  girl 
more  at  home  in  the  saddle  than  in  a  drawing-room,  quick- 
br^ned  but  not  intellectual,  light-hearted  and  deep-feeling,  there 
was  nothing  enigmatical  about  Irma,  but  she  was  worth  knowing. 
Ralph  had  an  admiration  for  her  founded  on  a  fancied 
resemblance.  Something  in  her  carriage,  particularly  on  horse- 
back, reminded  him  of  his  first  love,  one  reason,  though  he  did 
not  know  it, — so  involved  are  aflairs — of  his  Continental  tour. 
The  little  Quaker-stock  mother  in  Cumberland  had  taken  fright 
when  her  eldest  boy  brought  home  tales  of  the  marvellous  way 
his  Scotch  host's  daughter  rode.  In  those  days  a  girl  in  the 
hunting-field  was  a  danger,  a  damsel  likely  to  be  something  too 
free  in  her  ways,  according  to  mothers  of  eligible  sons. 

"  Listening  to  the  music,  Irma  ?  It's  softening  your  heart,  1 
hope,"  said  Ladislas,  on  reaching  her. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Elliot.  My  heart's  a  millstone  you 
can't  saw  tlu-ough,  Ladislas." 
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**  Chiara  Rosenbergs — rm  sick  of  that  stupid  thing  of  Ricci's,  " 
said  Ladislas  discontentedly. 

"You  can  appreciate  nothing  but  waltzes.  Now  Mr. 
Elliot—" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  one  tune  from  another  until  I've 
heard  it  several  times,"  said  Ralph  ingenuously. 

**  Exactly  ;  you  don't  set  up  to  be  musical  like  Ladislas,  and 
then  show  plainly  that  you  don't  really  know  or  care." 

**  Well,  Irma,  who  likes  Mozart } " 

"  I  do.  He  mayn't  be  fashionable,  but  I  love  him  better  than 
your  tinkly  Bellini  or  even  /  Lombardir 

"  Oh,  that's  the  thing — I — I  mean,"  Ralph  began  without  think- 
ing, and  broke  ofF  with  youthful  clumsiness. 

"  The  Italian  patriots  love  ?  Yes.  Now,  come  and  tell  me 
the  news,  and  what  all  your  revolutionary  friends  are  going  to 
do  next.  I  shall  ask  your  help  when  the  guillotine  is  set  up  in 
the  Tergesteo,  you  know.  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  Ladislas  ; 
he's  sulky." 

"  He  said  you  were  cross,"  blurted  Ralph. 

"  Do  I  look  like  it  ? " 

She  did  not — to  him,  and  Ladislas  reaped  the  reward  of  a  man 
who  gives  a  woman  a  rod  wherewith  to  chastise  him.  It  did 
not  seem  to  matter  much,  however,  in  a  room  containing  several 
merry  little  countesses,  used,  in  Vienna,  to  playing  ball  with  three 
men  at  a  time,  as  many  English  girls  of  sweet  simplicity,  and  an 
assorted  selection  of  French,  Italian,  and  Slav  beauties. 

Ralph  was  content  to  take  a  low  chair  near  Irma,  to  watch  her 
upright  magnificent  figure  swaying  a  little  in  time  with  her  fan, 
and  the  sudden  gestures  of  her  head  and  arms.  He  thought 
hard  to  find  news  that  would  bring  a  certain  hawk-glance  and 
swoop  of  her  graceful  neck,  the  sign  that  her  interest  was  awake. 
'*  I  heard  to-day,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  Milan  had  fallen  to  the 
mob,  but  it  was  only  a  rumour,  of  course." 

She  shut  her  fan  with  a  click,  as  the  hawk-eyes  opened 
suddenly.     "  Oh, — a  town  rumour  ? " 

"  No  ;  my  gipsy  keeper  told  me  when  I  was  after  duck  last 
night, — at  least,  at  dawn  to-day." 

"  You  were  shooting  this  morning,  Mr.  Elliot  }  Now, 
that's  what  I  like  about  you  Englishmen.  Revolutions  come 
and  go,  but  you  follow  your  usual  ways  just  as  if  nothing  were 
happening.     I  call  it  dignified,  and  that's  why  I  was  angry  with 
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Ladislas  when  he  chose  to  fuss  about  my  ride  this  afternoon.  I 
owe  it  to  myself  to  behave  as  if  this  excitement  were  a  trifle. 
If  we  all  did  it  there  would  be  no  revolutions  ;  but  in  Vienna 
they  pander  to  the  mob  or  fly  into  the  country,  and  here  we  bar 
our  windows  and  sit  trembling  behind  them.  I  hate  feeling 
small."  She  looked  particularly  proud  and  large  as  she  flung 
her  dark  head  back  a  little. 

**  Oh,  but  it's  foolish  to  be  rash.  And  think  how  serious  it 
would  be  if  anything  happened  to  you, — I  mean  just  a  little 
thing.  A  man  might  throw  a  stone  at  your  horse  (the  fools 
are  capable  of  anything)  ;  then  Ladislas  would  give  him  a  licking, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  bad  fight.  I  think  a 
lady  is  more  dignified  behind  the  barred  windows." 

She  laughed.     **  How  unfeminine  you  think  me  !  " 

"  Oh  no,  really,"  protested  Ralph. 

"  But  yes,  because  I  have  a  liking  for  what  you  would  call  a 
row.    I  am  not  timid,  you  know,  and  I  can't  pretend  to  it." 

It  was  before  the  days  of  Kingsley's  prayer  that  girls  might  be 
brave  and  boys  chaste.  Some  boldness  was  required  to  plead 
guilty  of  anything  beyond  a  graceful  endurance  of  hardship. 

Suddenly  Ralph  became  aware  of  a  curious  sensation.  Irma's 
dark  curls,  which  declined  to  be  arranged  in  glossy  bands  over 
her  ears  or  in  silky  ringlets,  took  a  sort  of  haze  that  was  almost 
an  aureole  of  light  ;  the  green  hangings  and  gilt  chandeliers 
swayed,  and  music  and  voices  sounded  distant.  His  brain  was 
too  much  awake,  at  first,  to  realise  a  common  phenomenon  of 
the  end  of  a  day  begun  before  dawn  in  the  open  air.  Distinct 
in  the  slight  blur  of  surroundings  he  saw  Lai  Bolgaz's  face,  the 
mouth  with  a  tight-lipped  smile,  the  eyes  filmy  and  inscrutable. 
With  an  effort  he  shook  himself  free  of  vision  and  sleepiness. 
"  Now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  him,"  he  heard  Irma's  voice 
ending  a  vivacious  speech.  Of  course  it  was  not  the  gipsy  ;  it 
was  of  Jellachich  she  spoke. 

"My  ideal  of  a  soldier,  a  man  who  can  lead  men,"  he  answered 
enthusiastically.  Ten  minutes  brings  youth's  judgment  to  a 
point. 

"  You  know  what  they  say  of  him  ?  Parfait  viveur  rspee  ou 
la  verre  a  la  main.  And  he  does  not  show  badly  in  a  salon 
either,  I  think." 

As  she  spoke  she  watched  a  group  in  the  next  room,  visible 
between  the  curtains  of  the  wide  door.     A  tall  cavalry  officer. 
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thin,  clean-shaven,  aristocratic  from  his  tiny  feet  to  his  high 
sloping  forehead,  was  laying  down  propositions  combated  at 
every  word  by  that  typical  man  of  commerce,  Baron  von  Bruck. 
Between  them,  rocking  a  little  on  his  wide-planted  legs,  silent 
but  observant,  stood  Joseph  Jellachich  de  Buzim.  One  could  not 
hear  the  words,  but  the  gestures  and  faces  were  illuminative,  and 
Ralph's  eyes  followed  Irma's  in  silence. 

Von  Bruck  said  something  with  a  deprecative  shrug,  the  whole 
Austrian  Lloyd  influence  in  his  expanded  fingers.  The  old 
soldier  shook  his  head  with  his  lips  pursed  until  his  small  chin 
almost  disappeared.  The  younger  man  was  all  Slav  in  a  moment, 
a  passionate  objection  on  his  quick  tongue,  his  thick  eyebrows  in 
a  black  line,  eyes  alight,  big  moustache  bristling,  and  broad 
shoulders  jerking.  One  could  imagine  the  question  at  issue  was 
touching  that  dearest  faith  of  his,  loyalty  to  the  Empire.  Von 
Bruck  laughed  diplomatically,  giving  the  soft  answer  with  speed  ; 
the  faces  relaxed,  and  the  moment  of  excitement  was  over,  but  a 
look  of  alert  interest  ready  to  blaze  into  action  never  left  the 
Croat  leader's  mobile  face.  In  aristocratic  circles  they  sometimes 
girded  at  the  late  Emperor's  cher  petit  Jellachich  as  a  democrat 
and  a  poet,'  but  on  the  waves  of  that  fateful  year  all  knew  him  for 
a  power.  The  man  who  could  have  made  himself  a  king  preferred 
to  be  a  bulwark  to  his  State  ;  and  to  him,  and  to  the  grey  old 
Marshal  down  in  Italy,  weak  Ferdinand  and  young  Francis 
Joseph  were  to  owe  much,  if  not  all. 

Ralph  was  destined  never  to  see  Jellachich  again,  but  somehow 
that  sight  of  him  gave  the  keynote  to  all  the  coming  year,  an 
influence  to  be  felt  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  forgot  Irma,  and 
followed  her  as  a  man  in  a  dream  when  she  rose  with  some  light 
words  about  her  duty,  and  went  across  to  help  her  cousin  receive 
Princess  Baciocchi's  farewells.  Jellachich  bowed  once  more  over 
the  lady's  hand,  and  paid  his  last  compliment ;  then  turning,  with 
the  alacrity  of  a  man  who  would  get  to  work,  he  touched  von 
Bruck's  arm  and  the  two  slipped  through  a  curtained  door  into  a 
private  room. 

The  crowd  was  thinning.  People  gathered  into  knots  ot 
intimacy  and  talked  less  self-consciously.  Ladislas  made  the 
chandeliers  ring  with  his  Homeric  laugh  from  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  uniforms,  but  Ralph  was  too  shy  to  join  him.  More- 
over he  had  recognised  his  sensations  as  sheer  weariness,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  but  his  bed  and  the  nearest  way  to  it. 
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Irma  gave  him  a  warm  good-night,  his  hostess  a  tired  smile,  and 
he  joined  the  outgoing  throng. 

In  the  great  hall,  her  fair  hair  and  pink  cheeks  demure  and 
charming  under  her  white  hood,  stood  an  English  girl  of  his 
acquaintance,  waiting  for  the  carriage  while  her  mother  talked  to 
another  old  lady  and  Consul  Raden. 

•'  The  Princess  said  she  was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  but  I  wish 
they  wouldn't  sing  that  dreadful  hymn,"  said  one,  while  Rossini's 
Inno  di  Pio  Nona  was  heard  faintly  from  the  street. 

"  It  was  a  little  tiresome  of  the  dear  Countess  to  insist  on  our 
coming.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  home,"  complained  the  other 
lady.     Mr.  Raden  answered  in  a  consolatory  murmur. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  had  struggled  into  his  coaL 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Elliot, — a  delightful  evening,"  said  the 
young  girl,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  Delightful,"  agreed  Ralph  sleepily. 

"  Such  interesting  people !  I  saw  you  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  Juno,"  she  went  on  archly. 

"  At  ? — oh,  you  mean  Countess  Irma  was  kind,"  he  replied, 

fithering  his  wits.  Ralph  never  shone  when  teased,  and  he  was 
tstressingly  tired. 

"  Poor  Count  von  Christheim  !  " 

"  He  found  ample  consolation." 

She  turned  a  pretty  shade  pinker.     *'  He  is  really  very  nice." 

To  Ralph's  intense  relief  their  carriage  was  announced.  He 
handed  the  young  lady  in  with  all  the  attention  at  his  command, 
fully  conscious  that  she  had  kept  him  talking  for  the  sole  reason 
that  others  might  see  him  do  this  small  service.  Von  Christheim 
would  have  done  it  with  a  speech,  a  look,  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
that  would  have  implied  a  three-volume  novel  and  meant  no  more 
than  "  good-night."  But  neither  von  Christheim  nor  any  of  the 
delightnil  uniforms  and  clinking  spurs  were  present,  and  she  had, 
perforce,  to  put  up  with  her  countryman's  prosiuc  politeness. 

"  Walking,  Elliot  ? "  asked  the  Consul.  "  Then  come 
with  me.  Two  are  safer  than  one  these  days,  and  a  man  on  foot 
less  likely  to  have  a  stone  at  his  head  than  one  in  a  carriage. 
We  live  in  terrible  times,  terrible  times." 

*'  They're  very  interesting,"  remarked  Ralph. 

•'  Ah,  young  blood  !  Now,  my  dear  boy,  let  me  implore  you 
not  to  get  mixed  up  in  matters  that  don't  concern  you,  Austrian 
or  Italian — allow  me  to  pass,  sir,  thank  you — always  be  polite. 
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but  pay  no  attention  to  blackguards  with  tricolour  ribbons  and 
hairy  faces.  Dear,  dear,  dear  !  I  don't  know  which  is  most 
distressing,  the  militarism  of  the  Austrians  (even  Baron  Jellachich 
is  always  thinking  of  his  sword,  as  bad  as  that  old  priest 
Raichich  who'll  give  him  the  devil's  own  time  yet !)  or  the 
impertinence  of  these  revolutionaries." 

They  were  passing  the  smashed  bust  of  Metternich  as  the 
older  man  ended  his  monologue.  The  hymn  of  Pio  Nono  was 
still  being  chanted  by  a  band  of  ragged  youths,  who  marched 
down  the  dark  street  with  torches,  probably  because  they  had  no 
beds  to  go  to. 

Ralph  paused  at  a  corner.  **  This  is  my  street.  Shall  I  come 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  you,  sir  ? " 

**  Certainly  not,  certainly  not.  If  the  British  Consul  was  not 
safe — hey  }  Why,  I've  been  your  protection,  young  man. 
Daresay  you  thought  your  fists  enough,  hey,  or  that  Cumberland 
throw  you're  so  proud  of  ?  I  remember  seeing  some  wrestling 
once,  in  Yorkshire  it  was — but  I  expect  I've  told  you  that  story 
already  ;  I  always  do  to  a  North-countryman.  Heard  from  your 
good  uncle  lately  ?  Ah,  my  best  respects  to  him  when  you 
write.  Mind  you  tell  me  if  you  want  anything,— the  boat,  you 
know,  or  anything.  Always  welcome,  always  welcome,  Mr. 
Elliot  ;  and  don't  let  young  von  Christheim  lead  you  into 
mischief.     Good-night,  good-night,  my  boy." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Ralph  laughed  a  little  to  himself  as  he 
struggled  with  his  door-key.  Old  Raden  was  very  useful.  It 
gave  one  a  nice  feeling  in  a  foreign  land  to  have  one's  Consul  at 
one's  back.  Heavens,  how  tired  he  was  !  What  a  long  day  it 
had  been,  and  how  four  people  stood  out  in  the  crowd  he  had 
seen  and  heard  !  The  habit,  early  acquired,  of  going  over  a 
day's  hunting  before  he  slept,  field  by  field  with  consideration  of 
each  turn  of  the  hounds,  led  him,  on  occasion,  to  sum  up  im- 
pressions. Lai  Bolgaz,  Princess  Baciocchi,  Irma  von  Leichten- 
berg,  Jellachich — especially  Jellachich, — never  was  a  young  man 
more  grateful  to  Fate  for  his  period  and  surroundings. 

CHAPTER  V 

"And  I  maintain,  gentlemen,"  wound  up  the  Doctor  pon- 
derously, **  that  suicide  is  a  declaration  of  cowardice  ^nd  an  offence 
against  God  and  man^" 
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**  It  has  the  same  excuse  as  murder  ;  both  depend  upon  the 
individual/'  said  Hinton,  perversely. 

The  table  at  large  shook  its  head  at  the  Commander,  and  the 
Doctor  turned  to  continue  the  argument  with  the  same  grace 
that  distinguished  their  stern-chaser  whose  shifting  usually 
threatened  the  obsolete  little  brig  with  collapse. 

"If  you  have  finished  your  wine,  Elliot,  come  to  my 
cabin  to  smoke,"  Hinton  ruthlessly  interrupted. 

The  rest  of  the  party  round  the  little  mess-table  heaved 
sighs  of  relief,  applied  themselves  to  some  curious  Dal- 
matian wine  that  the  Doctor  said  reminded  him  of  his  grand- 
mother's port-negus,  and  resumed  a  peaceful  discussion  of  more 
orthodox  points  than  the  ethics  of  suicide. 

Ralph  stumbled  after  his  host  into  the  tiny  cabin  that  Hinton, 
for  all  his  large  ideas,  found  a  very  pleasing  symbol  of  absolute 
monarchy.  Her  Majesty's  brig.  Fortunate,  had  no  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  service  ;  she  was  over-manned  and  under-armed,  and 
only  those  who  worked  her  knew  how  much  patching  and 
handling  she  needed  to  keep  her  going  ;  but  she  was  Hinton's 
first  command,  and  no  revolutionary  sentiments  could  dim  that 
glory. 

The  guest  was  given  the  top  of  a  locker,  while  the  owner  tried 
to  maintain  a  Byronic  attitude  half-sitting  on  the  bunk  with  one 
leg  swinging.  Opposite  Ralph  the  round  port-hole  showed  black 
water  made  visible  by  its  broken  flecks  of  brightness  from  the 
ship-lights. 

"  It's  intolerable  !  "  burst  out  Hinton,  with  a  movement  that 
included  his  tight  uniform,  the  prosy  Doctor,  and  the  whole 
situation.  Ralph  continued  to  fill  his  pipe  carefully.  He  had 
been  conscious  of  a  smouldering  volcano  all  through  mess,  and 
was  only  relieved  that  Hinton  had  held  himself  in  before  young 
Egerton,  Bartlett,  and  Mackay.  Now  he  wondered  how  a  man 
could  find  room  for  a  rage  in  this  miserably  confined  space. 
Personally,  his  emotions  needed  solitude, — a  horse  in  the  open 
air  for  choice — and  he  knew  Hinton  to  be  straw  before  the 
match  of  his  feelings.  It  was  useless  to  speculate  on  the  specific 
cause  of  the  outbreak.  The  wild  news  from  Italy  coming  in 
every  hour,  the  press  of  stupid  duty,  and  the  phlegmatic  calm  ot 
her  Majesty's  servants,  his  shipmates,  were  all,  separately,  enough 
to  account  for  anything.  While  the  words  were  yet  struggling 
against  their  blue  cloth  and  gilt  buttoned  prison,  there  came  a 

E   * 
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knock  on  the  cabin  door.  Hinton  strode  across  and  flung  it 
open,  glad  of  excuse  for  action  of  any  sort.  Someone  in  the 
dusk  without  saluted  and  spoke  in  low  respectful  tones. 

"  What  ?  Good  God  !  Go  on."  Hinton  bit  ofF  his  words 
like  a  pistol-shot,  listened,  and  read  the  paper  handed  to  him. 
**  That  will  do.     I  may  want  the  cutter  in  an  hour,  Mason." 

Ralph  felt  a  queer  chill  as  he  saw  the  white  set  face  under  the 
flickering  lamp.     What  new  development  was  coming  now  ? 

A  silence  followed  until  the  tension  became  unbearable. 
"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  the  boy,  trying  successfully  to  steady  his 
voice. 

"  The  first  blunder  ;  God  send  it  may  be  the  last,  but  this 
looks  bad  enough.  You  know  the  report  this  afternoon  said 
that  Venice  was  calm,  has  been  so  since  Manin's  release  and  the 
fighting  at  the  Arsenal.  Well,  this  tells  me  that  they  cleared 
out  Palffy  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  that  left  at  dawn.  It 
was  to  go  first  to  Pola  and  warn  the  fleet  there  to  rise  for  Italy, 
but  the  fools  forgot  Palffy.  He  made  the  captain  hold  straight 
for  Trieste,  and  by  now  the  batteries  will  be  trained  on  the  ships 
at  Pola  and  that  chance  is  gone.  Good  Lord  !  It  means  the 
loss  of  a  fleet  to  Venice,  I  doubt."  Hinton  was  holding  himself 
together  by  main  force,  talking  mechanically,  and  obviously 
thinking  furiously. 

"  It's  bad  luck,"  said  Ralph  laconically. 

The  Commander  stood  motionless  for  some  minutes.  Then 
his  hand  wrenched  at  his  uniform's  top-button.  **  Ralph,  you 
must  help  me, — or  hold  your  tongue  at  least." 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  Ralph  spoke  slowly  of  set 
purpose. 

"  I'm  going  to  desert.  Didn't  you  know  ?  It's  been  in  my 
head  long  enough  ;  I  thought  I'd  told  you.  I'm  going  to  Venice 
to  fight  for  Italy — and  her.  I'm  not  an  Englishman  any 
longer."  His  shaking  fingers  had  failed  at  the  stiflF  button,  and 
were  fumbling  about  his  sword-belt. 

Ralph  deliberately  knocked  out  his  pipe,  his  eye  measuring  a 
distance  meanwhile.  The  small  sound  in  the  stillness  made 
Hinton  start  impatiently  to  one  side.  That  was  the  opportunity, 
and  the  boy  took  it.  He  jumped  in  one  spring  from  the  locker 
to  the  door  and  put  his  square  back  against  it.  Hinton  spun 
round  too  late  to  prevent  him.  "  Now,  Dirk,"  he  said,  "  stop  a 
bit,  and  don't  be  a  fool." 
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"Stop?  My  mind's  made  up,  I  tell  you.  Get  out  of  my 
way  !  Help  me  into  plain  clothes.  You  dare  tell  me  to  stop  ? " 
The  last  words  were  a  roar  of  purely  hysteric  passion. 

"Come  on  then,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  gesture. 

They  closed.  There  was  no  space  for  loose  hitting.  Hinton 
fought  like  a  madman,  with  blind  force  trying  to  kill  his  enemy 
against  the  woodwork, — the  berth,— anything.  Ralph  therefore 
had  an  advantage  which  balanced  his  lack  of  years.  Sundry 
maxims  also  and  throws  learnt  tn  the  stable-yard  at  home,  when 
the  old  groom  showed  his  young  master  how  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  village  lads,  came  into  his  mind,  and  no  fighting-rage 
troubled  his  judgment.  He  was  only  afraid  of  hurting  Hmton. 
Nevertheless,  a  wild  blow  that  sent  his  forehead  against  the  brass 
catch  of  the  port-hole,  and  brought  a  warm  stream  into  his  left 
eye,  roused  him  to  close  with  intention.  It  was  a  pretty  throw, 
though  checked  with  straining  muscles  at  its  ultimate  conclusion, 
which  just  saved  the  sailor's  skull  from  being  smashed. 

Ralph  rose,  giddy  and  sick,  but  Hinton  lay  in  a  huddled  heap, 
and  for  a  moment  the  boy  dared  not  think.  Seizing  the  water- 
bottle,  mercifully  unbroken,  he  propped  the  head  against  his 
shaking  knees,  and  sluiced  it. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  Let  me  go,"  muttered  Hinton,  trying  feebly 
to  move. 

"  You're  going  to  bed,  old  chap  ;  I'll  help  you,"  swd  the 
bof. 

It  was  harder  work  than  fighting,  but  Hinton  was  too  dazed 
to  protest.  Ralph  remembered  seeing  a  friend  get  a  rattling 
fall  over  a  gate  with  a  three-year-old.  The  man  had  ridden  on 
for  some  hours,  spoken  sensibly  and  behaved  as  usual,  but  next 
day  his  mind  had  been  a  blank  from  the  time  of  the  fall  to  his 
waking  in  his  own  bed.  He  guessed  that  this  was  a  similar 
case,  for  Hinton  answered  to  suggestions  mechanically,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  plans,  except  for  a  puzzled  wonder 
now  and  then  and  impatience  at  Ralph's  slowness.  As  soon 
as  he  was  in  his  berth,  the  boy  tidied  up  the  cabin  roughly, 
pitched  a  broken  glass  and  picture-frame  out  of  the  port-hole, 
gathered  the  clothes  into  a  heap,  and  then  was  relieved  to  see 
that  his  friend's  eyes  were  shut.  Oijtside  he  found  the  Com- 
mander's man  hovering  about  for  orders.  "  Take  and  brush 
them,"  he  said,  throwing  the  torn  clothes  at  him.  "  Your 
master's  not  very  well.     You   might  tell  the  Doctor  to    look 
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in  on  him   later  ;   he's   asleep  now.    Oh,  is  the   cutter    there, 
Mason  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir."  Mason  naturally  did  not  ask  questions,  and  what 
he  surmised  did  not  matter.  He  seemed  to  divine  that  Ralph 
wished  to  slip  away  quietly,  for  he  piloted  him  on  deck  and  into 
the  cutter  swiftly  and  in  silence.  Then  he  went  back  to  his 
master's  cabin,  avoiding  his  fellows.  He  was  not  a  talker  ;  he 
had  been  in  Hinton's  service  and  half  confidence  for  some  time, 
and  considered  him  and  Mazzini  the  greatest  men  in  the  world. 
All  ranks  joined  in  the  Great  Dream. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  had  time  to  collect  himself  as  he  was  taken 
to  the  quay.  His  chief  sensation  was  satisfaction, — a  boyish 
pleasure  in  having  behaved  like  a  man  ;  but  it  was  crossed  with  a 
very  English  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  done  all  that  was 
possible  to  finish  oflF"  the  job.  He  thought  of  several  fine  things 
he  might  have  said,  but  the  reflection  followed  that  Hinton 
would  certainly  have  capped  them  with  finer.  He  was  no  good 
at  talking,  he  regretfully  owned,  and  in  default  of  argument  a 
knock-down  blow  had  the  desired  eflFect.  Of  course,  Hinton 
might  be  right ;  it  might  be  the  proper  thing  to  sacrifice  your 
career  for  Italy  :  only, — it  wasn't.  If  you  have  taken  service, — 
and  Ralph's  Liberal  mind  rather  jibbed  at  the  idea  of  serving — 
you  must  not  desert.  Moreover  an  Englishman  had  no  business 
with  Italian  revolutionaries.  He  knew  several  Englishmen  in  the 
Austrian  army,  but  that,  illogically  enough,  seemed  diflferent. 
To  fight  for  an  oppressed  people  was  heroic,  but  to  desert  the 
Queen's  service  for  any  other  was  base.  He  hoped  therefore 
that  Hinton  would  wake  in  his  right  senses.  His  thoughts  came 
slowly,  and  the  operation  seemed  to  make  his  head  ache.  When 
he  had  touched  his  forehead  to  push  his  hat  back,  he  remembered, 
and  pulled  it  over  his  eyes  again  quickly,  though  the  raw  cut 
stung. 

It  was  dark  in  the  ill-lighted  streets  as  he  hurried  homewards. 
Trieste  had  had  her  few  days  of  revolutionary  outburst.  Now 
that  Venice  seemed  taking  seriously  to  the  game,  her  rival  be- 
thought her  of  gold  to  be  gathered  on  the  other  side.  The 
Austrian  Government  had  petted  the  new  town,  and  Venice  had 
sat  sullen  and  cowed  while  the  trade  winds  blew  to  Trieste  and 
Imperial  sunshine  helped  the  change.  All  but  a  few  fanatics  saw 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  state  of  aflFairs.  Most  of  the 
Triestines  of  weight  were  merchants,  solid  men  only  daring  in 
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commercial  ventures,  only  interested  in  the  practical  results  of 
such  things  as  Constitutions.  The  temper  of  the  town  also  was 
to  oppose  Venice  in  every  way.  Venice  was  organising  a 
Provisional  Government ;  Trieste  should  declare  her  unshaken 
Imperialism,  and  the  enthusiasts  of  freedom  found  that  they  had 
no  mob  at  their  backs.  The  patrols  therefore  had  easy  work, 
the  hymn  of  Pio  Nono  was  no  longer  echoing  through  the  night, 
and  hairy  wearers  of  tri-<oloured  cockades  were  off  to  places  where 
there  vras  more  chance  of  looting. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Ralph  was  surprised  to  see  a  carriage  at  his  door,  and  to 
recognise  von  Christheim's  cabriolet  with  the  famous  Friule 
trotter  lashing  its  tail  as  it  stamped  impatiently. 

Ladislas  was  slamming  the  house  door  behind  him  and  about 
to  get  into  the  carriage,  when  Ralph  hailed. 

"  yieAy  Golt  set  dank  !  I  had  given  you  up.  Come,  1  have 
much  to  say.  Go  home,  Johann,"  he  said  to  the  driver  ;  "  I 
will  walk  back." 

'*  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Ralph  rather  wearily.  Ladislas 
was  shouting  as  usual,  but  surely  with  unusually  earnest  excite- 
ment in  his  voice. 

'*  Come  in.  Let  us  go  to  your  room  and  talk,"  he  repeated, 
stamping  about  impatiently  as  Ralph  fumbled  with  the  latch-key. 
"  We  had  better  go  up  quietly,  for  that  nasty  old  Signora  of 
yours  is  angry  with  me  already,"  he  went  on. 

'*  She'll  give  me  notice  again  ;  she's  shoved  a  couple  of 
kreuzers  on  to  the  rent  already.  She  says  she  doesn't  mind  me, 
but  can't  stand  my  friends  ;  that's  you,  Ladislas." 

"Hush,  then.  She  has  the  tongue  of — an  old  woman,  and  the 
devil  hasn't  worse  than  that." 

Ralph  chuckled,  and  they  stumbled  up  many  stairs  making  as 
little  noise  as  possible. 

When  the  lamp  was  lighted  the  room  looked  forlorn  and  cold, 
but  I^islas  did  not  notice  or  suggest  making  a  fire  any  more 
than  he  heeded  the  chair  he  had  just  knocked  over  with  a 
resounding  thud. 

**  Look, '  he  said,  pulling  out  official  papers  from  his  pocket 
and  spreading  them  on  the  table  under  the  lamp.  Ralph  tried  to 
dedj>her  the  florid  German  scrawls.     "  Ah,  never  mind  ccaji\wj,\ 
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jrou  won't  understand  our  terms,  but  it  means  that  Albert 
Nugent  has  done  it  for  me.  Only  as  a — what  would  you  say  in 
English  ? — attached  to  the  stafF  for  scouting,  a  Plover  in  fact — 
provisional  rank  as  captain — to  join  at  Gorizia  in  a  week — 
Italy,  with  the  old  General — Radetsky's  called  for  succours.  Oh, 
RafaeUo  miOy  we'll  show  those  Piedmontese — "  Another  chair 
crashed  before  him,  and  the  lamp  shook  as  his  fist  struck  the 
table. 

Ralph  was  sitting  by  the  table,  his  head  in  his  hands,  staring  at 
the  fluttering  papers  and  severely  conscious  that  two  excited 
friends  in  one  evening  were  more  than  a  man  should  be  expected 
to  bear.  Ladislas  was  in  no  need  of  help  or  soothing,  however  ; 
he  only  desired  assistance  in  legitimate  jubilation. 

"  But  I  thought  Count  Albert  was  going  to  command  under 
Jellachich  up  in  Hungary,"  he  interrupted,  in  desperate  haste, 
for  Ladislas  showed  signs  of  being  about  to  sing,  a  proceeding 
that  would  certainly  bring  up  the  Signora. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  Albert.  It's  his  father,  the  old  General, 
and  Italy — Italy  !  Ai !  they  shall  see  what  the  Whitecoats  can 
do."  He  ended  with  something  in  lUyrian  that  sounded  like 
exceedingly  bad  language. 

**  I'm  very  glad  you've  got  the  chance,  old  man,"  said  Ralph, 
devoutly  wishing  that  he  might  now  be  left  to  bathe  his  aching 
head  and  go  to  bed  in  peace. 

**  Thanks,  thanks  ;  but  it  wasn't  only  to  tell  you  that  I  came. 
See,  my  Raphael,  I  am  thoughtful  for  others  at  the  most  supreme 
moments.  This  is  a  pass  to  be  filled  in  with  any  name  I  choose. 
They  sent  it  to  me,  perhaps  by  mistake,  perhaps  thinking  I 
might  like  to  bring  a  friend.  Austria  wants  every  man  she  can 
raise.  When  I  saw  it  I  thought  instantly  of  you.  Come,  give 
me  ink,  and  I  will  make  you  free  of  the  camp  by  the  Isonzo  and 
of  Nugent's  army  wherever  and  whenever  you  choose." 

Ralph  collected  himself  at  the  startling  proposition,  just  as  a 
hunter  pauses  to  gather  himself  for  an  unexpectedly  big  fence. 
Von  Christheim  filled  the  silence  with  a  laugh.  A  Slav  or 
Southerner  would  have  shown  surprise  and  excitement  with  gesture 
and  many  words  ;  he  recognised  the  English  method  as  the  boy's 
face  set.  Also  he  noticed  the  cut  forehead  and  asked  quickly  : 
**  What  have  you  been  doing  ?     Fighting  already  ? " 

"  I'm  not  a  soldier,"  said  Ralph  slowly,  at  last. 

*'  Of  course  not,  but  I  know  you  would  like  the  fun  of  seeing 
the  army.     And  what  have  you  done  to  your  head  ? " 
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"  I  cut  it — by  accident — coining  away  from  the  Fortunate. 
I've  been  dining  with  Hinton.  Does  it  look  much?  It  feels 
stiff." 

"Bathe  it,"  said  the  Austrian  gravely,  going  across  to  the 
tripod  washing-stand  and  pouring  out  water.  His  excitement 
had  subsided  mto  a  solid  happiness  and  an  increasing  desire  for 
the  English  boy  as  companion  in  the  good  time  coming. 

'*  I  haven't  got  a  horse,  you  know,'  was  Ralph's  next  remark, 
as  he  dabbed  his  face  with  a  sponge  and  wrinkled  it  for  the 
smarting. 

"  Czernski's  mare  carries  you  well,  and  the  old  thief  doesn't 
want  much  for  her." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  come."  Ralph's  thoughts  had  gone  by  the 
question  of  expense  to  the  recollection  of  his  mother's  horror  if 
she  ever  heard  of  such  an  adventure. 

'*  How  much  money  can  you  raise  at  the  moment,  Raphael  ? 
For  if  there  is  a  difficulty  I  can  lend  a  little — not  much,  alas  I — I 
know  how  it  goes  when  one  has  to  forage.  I  shall  take  the  two 
chestnuts  and  Johann.  If  the  Friule  colt  would  be  of  any  use  to 
you  ?  But  he  is  only  good  in  harness,  and  Czernski's  Hungarian 
mare  carried  you  well  that  day  we  rode  up  to  Petrovla  ;  do  you 
remember  ?  " 

Ralph  remembered.  Something  was  undermining  his  sober 
judgment     "  But  I'm  not  a  soldier,"  he  reiterated  weakly. 

"  No,  exactly  ;  you'll  have  all  the  fun  of  looking  on.  I,  also, 
shall  have  no  fighting,  very  likely.  I  shall  be  scouting  and 
getting  information  ahead  of  the  army.  That  is  as  good  as 
stalking  chamois, — much  the  same  sort  of  work  in  the  upper 
Veneto.  Thank  God,  the  snow  will  be  clear,  or  nearly.  When 
we  get  down  to  Lombardy  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see,  if  Vater 
Radetsky  has  not  chivvied  the  Piedmontese  back  to  Turin  and 
blown  Milan  to  bits  by  then." 

"You  have  heard  that  the  troops  have  left  Venice  ?"  asked 
Ralph,  suddenly  remembering  Hinton's  news. 

"  Yes.  How  did  you  know  ?  It's  a  secret  at  present.  The 
joke  is  that  those  fools  of  Venetians  let  old  Palffy  come  here  with 
the  news.  Now  they  may  whistle  for  the  ships  from  Pola,  for 
the  batteries  and  the  loyalists  can  keep  all  safely  bottled  up  there. 
Fancy  letting  Palffy  through  !  He's  a  lenient  old  semi-Italian 
(remember  what  Jellachich  sad  the  other  night  about  Capua  ? 
but  he  couldn't  let  that  chance  go).  I  wonder  if  General  Zichy  is 
still  alive.     Better  for  him  if  he  isn't.     Think  of  surrendering  to 
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a  rabble  like  that  !  Makes  one  want  to  be  ofF,  doesn't  it  ? " 
Ladislas  was  tramping  about  again,  shaking  his  big  shoulders,  and 
flushing  to  a  brick  red. 

Ralph  thought  hard.  It  was  a  chance  for  any  boy  to  jump 
at,  even  a  cool-headed  young  North-countryman  of  Liberal 
sympathies.  The  knowledge  of  how  culpable  his  conduct  would 
look  in  the  eyes  of  his  sober  friends  and  guardians,  from  Consul 
Raden  to  his  uncle  John,  was  an  additional  spur ;  but  his 
habitual   caution  had  a  partial  triumph   in   the   end. 

"  I  can't  decide  now,  Ladislas.  Leave  the  thing  there  and  I'll 
tell  you  in  the  morning.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  get  the  mare  ;  I 
don't  know  if  I  can  raise  enough  money.  I  might  conie  with  you 
to  Gorizia  and  see  the  camp,  at  all  events."  He  brightened 
as  the  last  compromise  occurred  to  him.  "  Yes,  I'll  come  to 
Gorizia,"  he  repeated. 

Ladislas  had  him  by  the  shoulder  before  he  had  finished 
speaking.  **  You  good  little  Raphael  !  Friend  of  my  heart ! 
How  slow  and  cautious  you  English  are,  and  yet  how  I  love  you 
for  it !  I  am  not  talking  English  now,  I  am  translating  what 
I  would  say  to  my  brother  if  I  had  one.  Come  to  Gorizia. 
Then  you  will  see  the  old  General,  you  will  see  the  others,  and  if 
you  do  not  come  down  to  Italy  with  us  I  will — I  will  give  you 
the  chestnut  with  the  white  leg  to  ride  home.  If  you  were  not 
English  I  would  embrace " 

"  Ugh  ! "  said  Ralph  suddenly. 

"  But  I  will  shake  hands  in  your  manner.     Thus  !  " 

**  Ow  I  "  ejaculated  Ralph,  doing  his  best  to  hurt  his  friend, 
and  wishing  that  von  Christheim  would  remember  that  he  was 
twice  as  strong  as  most  people. 

"  You  have  the  bull-dog  grip,  oh  English  Raphael." 

"  Then  you've  got  a  bear's,"  rejoined  Ralph,  holding  his 
tingling  arm  with  his  left  hand. 

"  Till  to-morrow,  till  to-morrow,  then.  Meet  me  at  the  hotel 
at  twelve. " 

**  All  right  ;  good-night." 

Ralph  stood  quite  still  until  he  heard  the  street-door  clang. 
He  meant  to  think  it  all  over,  to  deliberate,  to  make  up  his 
mind.  What  he  did  was  to  turn  into  bed  with  such  scandalous 
haste  that  he  forgot  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and  went  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  his  throbbing  head  touched  the  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Th  e  smell  of  a  burnt  wick  and  the  first  dawn  woke  him  so 
thoroughly  that  he  was  spurred  to  instant  acdon. 

Czernski's  livery-stable  was  open  at  any  hour,  but  the 
proprietor  was  not  used  to  seeing  his  young  patrons  before  most 
people  could  have  had  their  morning  cofree.  However,  the 
Signer  Inglese  (Czemski  said  he  was  a  Pole  but  acknowledged  a 
dash  of  the  Turk  from  down-the-coast,  so  he  spoke  Italian 
for  choice)  was  always  welcome. 

Since  young  Elliot  had  first  mounted  the  Hungarian  mare 
and  taught  her  that  rearing  could  not  unseat  him,  he  had 
been  given  the  run  of  the  stable  and  a  good  deal  of  Czernski's 
confidence.  On  this  occasion  he  cut  preliminary  compliments 
short.  No,  he  wasn't  going  for  an  early  ride,  nor  would  he  try 
the  bay  over  the  fence  he  had  himself  helped  to  build  in  the 
enclosure.  "  Look  here,  Czernski,"  he  said,  "  I'm  thinking  of 
going  on  a  riding  tour  up-country.  If  I  buy  the  Hungarian 
mare  will  you  give  me  hair  the  price  back  for  her  when  I  bring 
her  home  again  ?  " 

"  It  depends  on  the  price,  Signorino."  Czemski  asked  no 
inconvenient  questions,  but  his  foxy  face  took  an  expression  of 
deep  wisdom. 

"  Twenty  English  sovereigns,"  said  Ralph  simply,  pulling  out 
a  knitted  silk  purse.  That  pretty  thing  and  its  contents  had 
been  a  farewell  gift  from  an  old  aunt.  "  I  rely  on  you  not  to 
use  it,"  she  had  said,  **  until  you  are  in  great  need  of  money,  my 
dear  boy.  They  tell  me  that  English  gold  is  always  useful,  and 
when  you  are  in  a  diflliculty, — I  know  young  men — you  may  be 
glad  of  my  little  gift."  He  thought  the  romantic  old  lady 
would  consider  this  an  appropriate  difficulty,  though  probably 
brigands  had  been  in  her  mind. 

Old  Czernski  prided  himself  on  his  reading  of  character, 
maintaining  that  long  experience  of  horse-dealing  was  the  best 
way  to  know  mankind  ;  but,  in  spite  of  knowledge,  habit  was 
strong.     "  Twenty-four,  at  least,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 

•'  I  said  twenty  because  I've  got  twenty ;  but,  look  here, 
eight  shall  be  her  price  if  I  bring  her  back  sound,"  said 
Ralph. 

*'  It's  irhpossible,  Signorino.  That  mare  is  worth  six  hundred 
guUettj  and  even  at  the  rates  of  exchange  now " 

**  Oh,  all-right ;  then  I  won't  go,  that's  all.     Let  me  have'  a 
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ride  on  the  new  bay.  His  shoulders  are  vile  ;  he'll  never  stand 
up  about  these  hills."  Ralph's  Italian  was  fluent  and  picturesque, 
for  the  slang  of  Roman  studios  embellished  it  freely.  His 
German,  on  the  contrary,  was  scanty  and  precise. 

*'  You  wish  much  to  go  on  this  expedition,  Signorino  ? "  asked 
Czernski  softly. 

"  No,  not  particularly,"  replied  Ralph  ;  "  but  the  shooting's 
over  and  I  have  nothing  to  (Jo,  so  one  might  see  a  little  of  the 
country." 

**  Over  towards  Gorizia  and  Italy  it  is  very  beautiful," 
suggested  the  old  man. 

**  Is  it  ? "  parried  Ralph.  "  I  was  thinking  of  Laibach  and 
that  district  ;  but  it's  of  no  use  now." 

"If  you  took  one  of  my  lads  with  another  horse " 

"  I  don't  want  a  groom  ;  I  can  manage  for  myself." 

*'  True."  He  remembered  the  singular  handiness  the 
Englishman  had  shown  in  stable-matters.  The  loss  of  amusement 
was  sad,  but  his  instinct  told  him  that  there  was  no  wordy 
bargaining  to  be  done.  It  was  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  twenty 
English  pounds  were  worth  much  in  those  hungry  days.  "  Eight 
back  if  you  bring  her  home  well  and  in  good  condition  ;  five  if 
she  has  been  blemished  ;  none  if  she  is  dead  or  of  no  more  use  ? " 
he  asked  briskly. 

Ralph  breathed  intense  relief.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
let  this  decide.  If  Czernski  could  be  managed,  the  adventure 
was  afoot.  Not  until  he  feared  it  was  impossible  did  he  know 
how  much  he  wanted  to  go.  CoflFee  and  maraschino  sealed  the 
bargain  ;  the  final  arrangements  were  left  vague,  and  Ralph 
strove  with  the  wily  horse-dealer  to  conceal  his  r^  plans. 

The  Hungarian  mare  turned  her  head  to  look  at  her  new 
master,  and  appeared  very  pretty  and  fit  as  she  aimed  a  coquettish 
kick  at  Solomon,  nosing  in  her  straw. 

"  She  is  fit  to  carry  the  Emperor,"  said  Czernski  ;  *'  and  all 
the  good  horses  will  be  wanted  for  chargers  now.  You  will  find 
it  rough,  maybe  dangerous  travelling  these  days,  Signorino  ;  but 
I  have  heard  that  the  English  like  going  where  there  is  fighting." 

**Oh,  I'll  take  care  not  to  get  mixed  up  in  any  fighting, 
Czernski.  I'm  not  a  soldier,"  said  Ralph,  running  his  hand 
lightly  down  her  leg. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  get  her  quiet  enough  for  me  to  sell  her  as 
a  lady's  hack,"  said  the  dealer.  "  I  hear  Countess  Irma  von 
Lejchte/iherg  is  wanting  a  horse." 
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*'  We'll  see,"  said  Ralph,  and  he  turned  away  well  pleased  with 
his  bargain. 

Solomon,  strictly  against  regulations,  unmuzzled  and  roving, 
followed  his  master  to  the  restaurant  of  the  Hotel  Europa.  The 
usual  table  was  ready,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  Ladislas. 

Ralph  busied  himself  with  calculations  on  the  back  of  an 
English  envelope  in  which  thalers  and  gulden  and  kreuzer  were 
roughly  translated  into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  These 
labours  were  interrupted  by  the  head-waiter  with  a  complaint  not 
new  by  some  twenty  times. 

"  Q.uii  dogue  ist  hier — verhoUn,"  was  the  head-waiter's  idea  of 
English. 

Solomon  hastily  left  the  bone  he  had  been  gnawing  under  the 
indignant  feet  of  a  Viennese  merchant.  His  master  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  a  faith  that  was  now  justified. 
Before  the  s[>eech  for  the  defence  was  over,  the  intelligent  animal 
reared  himself  into  a  beting  attitude  in  front  of  the  waiter  and 
in  fiill  view  of  the  company.  The  flapping  liver-coloured  ears, 
the  pathetic  eyes,  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  the  long  pointer's 
body  and  paws  hung  meekly  in  the  air,  were  too  much  for  any- 
one's gravity.  The  Viennese  gentleman  laughed  and  threw  a 
biscuit ;  the  waiter  flicked  his  napkin  at  him  and  muttered 
something  proverbial  about  the  foolishness  of  interfering  between 
an  Englishman  and  his  dog  ;  and  the  incident  ended  as  usual. 
Solomon  unobtrusively  went  back  to  his  bone  which  he  brought 
to  his  master's  table  and  planted  on  von  Christheim's  neat  boots 
as  soon  as  that  gentleman  was  settled  to  his  meal. 

Ladislas  was  vasdy  pleased  to  hear  the  news,  and  laughed 
unceasingly  at  Ralph's  practical  plans. 

They  could  not  talk  openly  in  so  public  a  place,  but,  after- 
wards, in  the  little  club-room,  over  pipes  and  coflfee,  they  found 
themselves  alone.  Then  Ralph's  name  was  filled  in  to  the 
precious  pass,  and  it  was  setded  that  Monday  morning  should 
see  them  on  the  road  for  Gorijia. 

"  I  must  tell  my  aunt,  1  suppose  ;  otherwise  I  shan't  talk 
about  it,"  said  Ladislas  thoughtfully. 

**  For  heaven's  sake  don  t  tell  anyone  I'm  going.  1  don't 
want  my  people  at  home  ever  to  know  anything  about  it,  and 
Raden  might  write  to  my  uncle  or  something.  They  would 
think  me  such  a  fool,  Ladislas."  .        ...... 

"  I  fail  to  sec  why,"  said  Ladislas,  a  little  stiffly.  '.  *  *.V-* 
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**  Of  course  you  do,  but  they  would,"  Ralph  shook  his  head 
over  the  thought.  However,  England  was  far  away  with  its 
unromantic  Philistines. 

"  There's  Dr.  Mackay  of  the  Fortunate.  *  Morning,  Doctor — 
Galignani  ?  * " 

"  Ah,  thank  you,  Count.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Elliot ;  hope 
you  got  home  all  right  last  night  ? " 

**  Oh  yes,  thanks.  How  is  Hinton  ?  *'  answered  Ralph, 
remembering  uneasily  how  little  he  had  thought  of  his  friend 
since  more  personal  matters  had  banished  the  other's  trouble 
from  his  mind. 

"  You  and  he  had  some  sort  of  little  accident  last  night,  hey  ? 
He  complains  of  headache  to-day,  and  gave  a  very  confused 
account  of  himself.  As  I  said,  *  My  dear  sir,  how  can  1  tell 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  if  you  are  so  reticent  and  impatient  ? ' 
Perhaps  the  Dalmatian  wine  disagreed.  He  has  not  a  strong 
head." 

**  I — I  noticed  that  he  was  rather  excited,"  stumbled  Ralph, 
catching  at  the  idea  ;  '*  and  when  he  was  coming  on  deck  to  see 
me  ofF  he  slipped  somehow.  He — he  knocked  me  down  as  he 
fell ;  you  see  " — (he  touched  his  forehead) — "  so  I  begged  him  to 
go  to  bed.  That's  all  I  know.  And  we  must  be  going  now, 
mustn't  we,  Ladislas  ?  I  hope  he'll  soon  be  all  right."  Inwardly 
he  was  reflecting :  "  All's  ^e  as  he  hasn't  gone  this  morning. 
But  what  a  cad  he'll  think  me  !  " 

"  You  hadn't  a  political  discussion  with  Hinton  last  night  by 
any  chance,  Raphael  ? "  asked  von  Christheim  as  they  left  the 
hotel ;  "  that's  how  broken  heads  mostly  occur  in  these  days." 

**  Well,  I  had,  rather," — Ralph  recollected  the  value  of  a  halt- 
truth — "  though  this  was  entirely  an  accident.     I'm  a  Liberal, 

tnot  quite  so  advanced  as  he  is,  you  know." 

^^ould  hope  not !  He's  as  bad  as  your  Lord  Minto  and  that 
reyoluc*^jst  down  at  Naples,  Lord  Napier.  But  you,  my 
rnend,  aroo^^  those  people  in  the  Bible,  neither  cold  nor  hot." 
X  es,  ana  i^^erve  all  they  got  for  it  too.  Only,  Ladislas,  I 
can  t  help  it.  I  dis.Jike  both  sides,"  owned  Ralph,  in  a  burst  of 
remorseful  frankneso^ 

The  big  Austrian  Iwhed.  «  And  I  like  you  none  the  less  for 
It,  my  boy.     I'm  neither  aw. 


••#     •       •     • 


•  •-•     • 


woman  nor  an  Italian,  thank  God." 
(^To  be  continued.) 


MILITARY   MANCEUVRES    AND  THE  LAW 
OF  TRESPASS 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  British 
soldiers  have  to  contend  is  the  tendency  of  the  nation  to  squeeze 
the  vitality  out  of  them  at  the  moment  when  the  experiences  of 
a  past  campaign  have  suggested  problems  that  must  be  studied 
to  ensure  success  in  the  next.  The  present  therefore  is  an 
opportune  moment  for  bringing  forward  anything  that  adversely 
affects  the  welfare  of  the  army ;  for  an  army  never  learns  its 
work  more  thoroughly  than  in  the  years  immediately  following 
its  employment  on  active  service.  When  war  breaks  out  it  is 
too  late  to  learn  much,  at  any  rate  for  the  generation  that  begins 
the  war.  It  is  true  that  early  mistakes  can  be  avoided  in  the 
later  periods  of  a  struggle,  if  the  contending  nations  are  so  placed 
that  they  can  support  the  strain  of  a  protracted  campaign  ;  but, 
to  be  able  to  correct  errors  in  such  circumstances  again  demands 
that  the  army  concerned  is  so  highly  trained  as  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  extra  strain  put  on  it  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  busily 
employed  in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  reverses.  The  end 
of  a  long  peace  is  a  most  dangerous  lime  for  any  army,  for  at 
none  other  is  it  more  likely  to  waste  its  strength  in  following  up 
wrong  or  useless  ideas.  Hoary  traditions  become  endowed  with 
perpetual  youth  by  being  allowed- too  long  to  influence  tactics 
and  training  ;  the  true  issues  of  war  are  lost  sight  of  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  which  only  pleases  the  eye  but  cramps  the  mind  ; 
while  the  training  of  the  army  has  a  tendency  throughout  to 
include  only  the  lessons  well  learnt  in  a  past  decade,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  which  the  advance  of  science  adds  year  by 
year  to  the  task  of  a  soldier. 

To  keep  the  old  lessons  in  mind,  and  to  learn  the  new,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  army,  if  it  is  to  be  efficient  and  worth  the 
money  spent  on    it,  must  have  the  best  opportunities- poiSwtiie:' 
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for  practice  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  will  be  eventually 
proved.  Campaigns  are  thought  out  in  the  study,  but  fought 
out  in  the  field  ;  opportunities,  therefore,  for  both  thinking,  and 
fighting  within  the  limitations  of  peace-manoeuvres,  are  necessary 
to  efficiency,  and  it  may  well  be  considered  whether  the  one  is 
much  good  without  the  other.  A  thinking  generation  of  soldiers 
has  arisen  ;  it  began  to  rise  long  ago,  long  before  the  nation  was 
prepared  to  welcome  it.  Its  existence  is  a  proof  that  the  army 
has  advanced  to  meet  the  times  ;  but  can  it  be  said  that  the 
nation  has  shown  itself  willing  to  meet  the  army  half-way  by 
giving  sufficient  means  for  studying  work  in  the  field,  which  is 
its  share  in  the  evolution  of  a  trained  force  ? 

The  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  past  summer 
manoeuvres,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  virtue  of  economy 
has  been  confounded  with  the  vice  of  parsimony,  and  that  the 
law  of  trespass  seriously  interferes  with  the  higher  training  of 
the  army.  Soldiers  know  how  much  work  they  have  done,  and 
the  Press  has  told  those  people  who  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  matter  to  read  about  it  that  they  have  done  a 
good  deal,  and  done  it  in  a  good  spirit.  But  in  what  part  of 
the  training  of  an  army  have  they  had  the  least  practice  ?  In 
the  working  of  large  bodies  of  troops  of  all  arms  in  the  field. 
And  what  mostly  decides  the  fate  of  armies  ?  The  right 
working  of  these  bodies.  Can  it,  therefore,  be  said  that  enough 
has  been  done  this  year  ?  Incidentally  it  may  be  asked  whether 
under  the  existing  law  of  trespass  it  is  possible  to  do  enough, 
even  under  the  most  generous  government ;  and  for  a  true 
answer  take  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  will  lead  our  armies 
in  our  next  war,  in  preference  to  that  of  a  Radical  Cabinet 
presided  over  by  the  man  who  was  turned  out  of  office  for 
omitting  to  supply  the  army  with  ammunition. 

As  an  example  let  us  take  the  manoeuvres  in  which  the 
training  of  the  Aldershot  army-corps  culminated  by  an  advance 
for  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chichester. 
To  commence  with,  it  is  no  great  trial  to  an  army  to  keep  the 
field  for  three  days.  A  nine  days'  fight  is  a  diferent  matter, 
and  is  what  the  Russo-Japanese  war  has  taught  us  to  be  prepared 
for  ;  that,  it  is  more  than  a  camp-rumour,  is  what  the  generals 
wanted,  but  the  training-grant  was  not  suflScient.  Did  the 
artillery  have  any  opportunities  for  practising  a  well  sustained 
ftrc^action  for  their  arm  ?     Every  now  and  then  they  fired  a 
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round  or  two  of  black  powder.  Smokeless  powders "  being  in 
common  use  in  all  armies,  and  being  responsible  for  most  of  the 
later  developments  of  tactics,  the  use  of  black  powder  is  alone 
sufficient  to  spoil  the  tactical  lessons  of  the  day,  and  give  rise  to 
false  deductions.  Concealment  and  rapidity  of  fire  being  the 
two  great  means  of  obtaining  useful  results  from  artillery-action 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  practice  enjoyed  by  that  arm 
was  of  no  very  great  value.  What,  again,  would  have  happened 
if,  after  the  action  on  Bow  Hill,  we,  following  the  example  of 
the  French,  had  fallen  out  a  thousand  men  as  wounded  to  test 
the  medical  arrangements  ?  And  the  infantry  ;  did  they  have  a 
chance  of  practising  their  great  problem,  the  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion in  the  field,  when  no  man  was  able  to  fire  more  than  a 
pocket-full  ?  Presumably  to  avoid  claims  for  damages,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  entrench,  though  in  practice  the  spade  is 
used  almost  as  much  as  the  rifle.  Perhaps  the  highest 
exposition  of  the  skill  of  a  company-leader  is  when,  leading  his 
men  to  the  attack  of  a  position,  he  makes  at  once  the  fullest  use 
of  the  power  of  his  weapon  to  injure  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  own 
men.  Can  he  practise  this  in  peace-time  if  the  undulations  of 
the  ground  are  not  so  much  what  he  has  to  look  out  for  as  the 
fields  of  roots  and  pheasant-coverts,  marked  as  out  of  bounds  on 
his  map?  These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  impediments  the 
army  has  to  contend  with,  resulting  from  either  parsimony  or 
unfavourable  laws  of  trespass. 

Manoeuvres  can  be  made  useful  in  many  ways.  They  should 
test  troops  as  well  as  instruct  them  ;  they  assist  in  estimating 
the  value  of  positions  affecting  strategical  points  ;  and  they 
practise  the  staff  in  dealing  with  the  human  factor  in  the 
equation  of  war.  The  nearer  they  approach  reality  the  more 
value  is  obtained  for  the  money  expended ;  the  further  they 
recede  from  reality,  the  more  liable  are  they  to  raise  a  false 
conception  of  war  in  the  minds  of  both  the  soldiers  and  the 
people.  It  must  be  plain  to  any  reader  of  military  biography 
that  their  value  was  recognised  by  leading  soldiers  many  years 
ago,  as  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner's  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  has  but  lately  shown  us  ;  and  it  may  be  safeh- 
assumed  that  the  leaders  of  to-day  consider  them  necessary.  If 
the  country  followed  its  military  advisers  in  a  matter  in  which 
they  alone,  as  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  armjt,  joltk' 
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speak  with  authority,  would  it  permit  the  law  of  trespass  to 
interfere  with  the  full  value  being  obtained  for  what  money  it 
can  grant  for  training-purposes  ?  It  is  not  money  that  is  needed 
so  much  as  elbow-room,  and  money  now  spent  on  acquiring  that 
is  badly  wanted  for  other  things.  The  unrestricted  use  of  the 
land  is  every  whit  as  essential  to  the  training  of  the  army  as  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  sea  is  essential  to  the  training  of  the 
navy.  The  land  of  this  kingdom  should  be  as  free  to  troops  of 
all  arms  as  the  air  they  breathe,  for,  as  you  are  stifled  for  want 
of  air,  so  an  army  is  stifled  if  you  confine  it  to  the  high  roads 
and  public  commons. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  Manoeuvres  Act  which  defines 
areas,  prevents  the  same  area  being  used  more  than  once  in 
five  years,  and  provides  for  compensation  for  damages.  But  it 
does  not  go  far  enough,  for  under  it  proprietors  can  still  deny 
the  use  of  much  of  their  land.  It  should  be  beyond  the  power 
of  anybody  to  put  more  than  his  garden  out  of  bounds. 
Would  this  be  a  real  hardship  to  the  landed  interest,  and  yet 
another  blow  to  its  prosperity  ?  The  amount  of  damage  done 
by  troops  is  often  very  much  exaggerated  in  the  anticipations  of 
landlords.  The  truth  is  that  sport,  at  present  a  far  greater 
obstacle  than  the  fears  of  farmers,  damages  land  much  more  . 
than  troops  do.  Does  a  skirmishing  line  of  soldiers  going 
through  a  field  of  roots  do  any  more  damage  than  a  similar 
one  composed  of  guns  and  beaters  ?  Is  a  pheasant-covert  to  be 
shot  in  December  much  affected  by  the  passage  of  troops  down 
its  rides  in  September  ?  A  pack  of  hounds,  with  its  attendant 
mob  of  foot-people,  will  do  more  damage  in  a  day  than  a 
brigade  of  soldiers  will  do  in  a  month.  Finally,  owners  can  rest 
assured  that  an  army,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whose  officers 
are  sportsmen,  in  spirit  if  not  in  practice,  can  be  trusted  to 
disturb  game  as  little  as  possible. 

Of  course  land  in  the  vicinity  of  camps  or  barracks,  over 
which  troops  might  constantly  want  to  pass,  should  be  rented, 
but  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  now,  as  it  would  be  if  it  was 
not  a  question  of  right,  but  only  of  damage  and  disturbance, 
much  of  which  the  farmer  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
market  a  camp  brings  to  his  door.  When  a  district  takes  its 
turn  of  going  under  the  Manoeuvres  Act,  nothing  but  dwelling- 
houses  and  their  gardens  should  be  placed  out  of  bounds. 
::Wer^    this    now    the   rule,  the    training-grant  would  go  much 
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farther,  and  autumn  manceuvres  be  much  more  instructive  ; 
while  the  damage  would  in  effect  be  slight,  for  the  army  never 
moves  a  foot  till  the  harvest  has  been  gathered.  Sporting  rights 
are  very  valuable  now,  but  they  have  many  enemies,  so  many 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  make  more,  and  a  better  case 
would  have  to  be  made  out  could  it  be  shown  that  they  were 
exposed  to  any  danger.  It  is  the  captious  and  unpatriotic 
objector  only  that  has  to  be  guarded  against,  and  did  the  law  do 
this,  the  training-grant  would  go  farther,  might  possibly  go  far 
enough. 

At  this  moment  the  training  of  the  army  is  thorough,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  it  only  stops  where  it  is  forced  by  circumstances 
over  which  it  has  no  control.  At  Aldershot  the  company, 
battalion,  brigade,  and  di'Wsional  trainings  follow  one  another  in 
quick  succession  (though  even  there  more  elbow-room  is 
urgently  needed),  and  each  takes  soldiers  of  all  ranks  a  step 
farther  in  the  lessons  of  the  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  commands  ;  but  until  the  largest  units  made  use  of  on  a 
modern  battle-field, — army-corps  to  wit,  whether  composed  of 
regular  troops  or  not,  and  not  only  an  isolated  one  cut  down  in 
both  cavalry  and  artillery — also  have  their  manoeuvres,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  training  of  the  army  is  complete.  Neither  can 
we  get  the  fullest  benefit  from  such  manoeuvres  if  the  imagination 
has  to  be  too  much  relied  on  to  make  the  tactical  lessons  of  any 
value ;  all  are  not  gifted  with  vivid  imaginations,  and  interest 
soon  commences  to  flag  in  grown-up  men  if  they  have  to  work 
long  in  the  land  of  make-believe,  however  pleasant  they  may 
have  thought  it  in  the  days  of  their  childhood.  For  example,  a 
company-leader  has  advanced  his  command  to  the  edge  of  a  field 
of  roots  under  an  imaginary  hot  fire.  Not  being  allowed  to 
cross  this  field,  he  takes  his  men  round  the  edge  of  it  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy's  position,  on  which  he  knows  there  are  plenty 
of  civilian  critics  who,  not  understanding  his  difficulties,  are  only 
too  ready  to  rail  at  any  deficiencies  in  an  army-oflicer.  Is  he  to 
be  blamed  if  he  closes  his  field-glasses  and  loses  all  interest  in  his 
work,  when  he  knows  that  he  is  being  forced  to  act  in  exactly 
the  opposite  way  to  that  in  which  he  should  act,  and  is  bringing 
on  his  head  the  sarcasms  of  the  special  correspondents  of  the 
newspapers,  by  whose  verdict  the  nation  he  serves  is  always  prone 
to  judge  him  ?  The  imagination  is  sufficiently  tried  when  the 
effects  of  a  heavy  fire  have  to  be  allowed  for  ;  but  it  is  overtried, 
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and  serious  work  becomes  a  burlesque,  when  an  advance  has  to 
be  carried  out  under  such  Conditions,  and  nothing  but  a  change 
of  the  law  will  all  er  these  conditions,  unless  a  broader  view  of  the 
requirements  of  an  army  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
general  public.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  saw  this  in  1892,  when,  as 
he  states  in  From  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal,  he  *'put 
officially  on  record,  that  in  counties  where  the  sporting  rights 
are  leased  to  non-residents,  manoeuvres  are  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling  in  the  United  Kingdom  impossible  without  an  Act 
of  Parliament." 

The  experiences  of  this  year  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  Act 
that  has  come  into  force  since  the  year  1892,  not  enough  has  been 
done,  and  that  a  far  stronger  Act  is  required  if  the  army  is  not  to 
drift  back  again  to  the  old  days  of  pipeclay,  and  its  energies  be 
stifled  for  want  of  elbow-room. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  landed  in- 
terest, as  a  whole,  sets  its  face  against  the  manoeuvres,  placing 
difficulties  in  the  way  by  refusing  the  use  of  the  land,  or  only 
giving  permission  with  such  restrictions  as  make  it  virtually 
amount  to  a  refusal.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  full  justice  should 
be  done  to  those  patriotic  men  who,  with  their  land,  so  often  give 
their  heartiest  good-will,  in  such  a  manner  as  considerably  to 
lighten  the  task  of  the  army,  and  encourage  it  by  proving  that 
its  eflforts  are  appreciated  by  the  people  it  serves.  But  the  very 
existence  of  these  men  is  but  another  claim  for  a  change  in  the 
law  ;  for  why  should  they  alone  have  to  bear  a  burden  which 
should  surely  be  a  common  one  ?  It  is  our  national  rule,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  to  rely  only  on 
those  citizens  whose  patriotism  makes  them  proffer  personal 
service  ;  but  in  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  land  for  training- 
purposes  this  is  not  enough,  so  long  as  the  unpatriotic  can  spoil 
the  gifts  of  the  patriotic.  And  why  should  the  selfish,  or  un- 
patriotic, benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  patriotic  ? 

T.  Fetherstonhaugh, 

Seaforth  Highlanders, 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  TEN  THOUSAND  GODS 

Behind  us  lay  the  City  of  Springs,  before  us  the  Temple  of 
Ten  Thousand  Gods.  We  had  swung  through  the  city  in  our 
palanquins  and  now  had  reached  the  plain.  In  the  distance  the 
Yellow  River  wound  sullenly  across  the  level,  bearing  its  burden 
from  far  Thibet  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  city  of  Chinanfu 
stretched  brown,  grey,  and  hazy  in  the  heat,  as  it  had  lain  and 
drowsed  for  who  shall  say  how  many  years,  even  before  Confucius, 
centuries  ago,  had  journeyed  through  it  to  his  palace.  Here  at 
least  nothing  has  changed.  The  river,  sullen  in  its  ordinary  moods, 
breaks  out  in  angry  defiance  ever  and  again,  land  is  swirled  away, 
blue-clad  bodies,  pitiful  remnants  of  houses,  black  pigs  or  a  cow 
floating  strangely  silent  and  stiiF,  are  borne  out  to  sea ;  but 
Time,  the  great  healer,  salves  these  wounds,  and  all  is  as  before. 

The  beautiful  Pearl  Spring  in  its  smooth  stone  basin  has  not 
changed.  The  exquisite  bubbles  of  air  rise  through  the  pellucid 
water,  like  jewels  tossed  from  some  fairy  palace  beneath,  rise 
slowly,  holding  the  gaze  enthralled,  then,  glimmering  near  the 
surface  for  one  all  too  brief  moment,  are  gone,  and  the  enchanted 
beholder  thinks  himself  bewitched.  Deep  blue  carp  swim  slowly  in 
great  curves  round  the  rising  pearls,  and  the  water  is  of  crystal 
clearness.  Glancing  upwards  the  eye  rests  with  delight  on  the 
curved  roofs  of  the  palace  of  just  the  same  deep  blue  grey  as 
the  fish,  and  the  insistent  plash  of  an  unseen  fountain  falls 
soothingly  on  the  ear. 

The  air  of  the  plain  moves  tremulously  in  the  heat,  and  the 
palanquins  swing  slowly  on.  On  either  side  are  graves,  grey 
stone  graves  of  some  forgotten  race,  and  the  mounc^  that  mark 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  Chinese  dead.  The  wandering 
thoughts  are  held,  and  one  looks  curiously  at  this  end,  so  far  as 
mortal  toil  can  go,  of  our  existence,  of  this  dream  which  is  our 
life.     Grassy  mounds  and  low  pine-clad  hills  guard    the  dead 
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entrusted  to  them  by  the  loved  ones,  and  guard  them  well.  The 
trees  grow,  and  the  grasses,  uncut  from  year  to  year,  flourish 
rankly  beneath  their  branches.  Yellow  lilies  and  pale  iris  peer 
out  from  the  brakes,  and  in  the  autumn.  Nature's  garnishing  for 
the  cold  grey  months  to  follow,  a  purple  immortelle  expands  its 
blossoms  and  decks  the  slopes  with  its  starry  heads.  But  the 
humbler  dead  cannot  hope  for  this  peacefulness.  A  corner  of 
the  field  is  taken  and  for  many  years  is  tended.  Here,  on  the 
Day  of  the  Dead,  offerings  are  brought  and  the  survivors  honour 
the  departed,  but  every  spring  the  cultivation  creeps  a  little 
nearer  ;  decade  by  decade  it  encroaches,  and  one  morning,  perhaps 
after  heavy  rain,  the  even  furrows  pass  over  all  the  field  and  the 
grave  is  not.  The  road  sinks  between  two  mounds  winding 
down  to  cross  a  stream.  A  hole  in  the  bank  is  partly 
screened  by  some  bamboo  grass,  and  out  of  it  comes  a  shape  in 
dingy  grey  garments.  With  a  long  monotonous  cry  it  flings 
itself  into  the  dust, — Loya^  loyay  loya-^-^y — ^and  I  stop  my 
palanquin-bearers.  The  figure  lifts  itself  and  I  see  a  woman, 
incredibly  old,  bent,  and  witch-like  ;  wisps  of  white  hair  fall  over 
the  lined  face,  the  eyes  have  a  despairing  look.  Behind  her  is 
her  lair,  and  the  thought  of  that  hot  hell  in  summer,  of  the 
freezing  night  to  be  passed  alone  there  in  winter,  amid  the 
desolation  of  that  wind-swept  place  of  the  dead,  makes  me  turn 
to  my  tingchai  and  give  the  poor  thing  an  alms, — to  me  a  sum 
paltry  enough,  but  to  her,  in  this  land  of  infinitesimal  coinage, 
a  fortune  ;  and  we  pursue  our  way  to  the  dirge  of  loya^ 
loyay  loya^  as  the  withered  fingers  fumble  among  the  strings  of 
copper  coins. 

Above  us  rise  the  Hills  of  the  Gods,  wooded  and  green,  so 
very  green,  except  where  the  crags  of  dark  grey  rock  jut  out,  a 
harder,  colder  note  in  that  poem  of  line  and  colour.  We  have 
reached  the  little  village  where  our  palanquins  must  halt  and  we 
change  into  the  light  hill-chairs  to  be  borne  up  the  winding  steps. 
Each  chair  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  hard  polished  wood  strung 
together  with  ropes,  and  over  each,  supported  by  strips  of 
shining  wood,  is  a  dark  blue  canopy.  Sturdy  mountaineers  pick 
up  each  chair,  and  sideways  we  are  carried  swiftly  up  the 
steps.  After  a  while  we  pause  on  a  little  piece  of  flat  ground. 
The  trees  grow  down  to  either  side  of  the  path,  delicate  grasses 
tremble  at  the  edge  over  the  sun-baked  stones,  and  the  sense 
of   heat  suddenly  intensified    becomes  palpable,  and   rising    in 
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hot  waves  from  the  ground  confuses  the  senses.  In  this  heat 
two  pale  blue  butterflies,  lai^  as  little  birds,  circle  and  float,  the 
embodiment  of  the  tremulous  warmth.  Higher  we  are  borne 
and  higher,  over  terraces  whose  grey  stones  are  falling  apart  from 
age,  on  whose  hchen-covered  parapets  jewelled  lizards  lie  basking 
in  the  sun.  The  black  sheets  of  rock,  fringed  with  the  pale 
green  feathers  of  bamboo,  grow  more  frequent,  and  at  last  the  grey 
roof  of  a  temple  curves  grandly  between  the  trees. 

We  have  reached  the  Temple  of  Ten  Thousand  Gods. 
Images  of  Buddha,  carved  from  living  rock,  look  benignly 
down  ;  on  the  steps  two  blue-green  pigeons  lie  sunning  them- 
selves. An  old  priest  receives  us,  and  we  enter  the  court- 
yard. On  two  sides  rise  sheer  smooth  walls  of  black  stone,  and 
everywhere  from  the  living  rock  Buddhas  had  been  carved, 
some  life-size,  some  small,  most  of  them  presentments  of  the 
Lord  Buddha,  calm  and  dignified,  but  some  of  them  the  fright- 
ful demons  and  gods  of  the  under-world  of  the  Chinese.  In 
one  corner  a  round  boulder  leaned  against  the  cliff  sides,  and 
here  a  pool  of  deep  clear  icily  cold  water,  fed  by  the  slow  drops 
of  the  black  rocks  above,  stretched  away  into  darkness  beneath 
the  clifE  Turning  from  the  walls  of  black  rock,  a  temple  built 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill  over-looks  the  plain,  and  passing 
through  a  gateway  facing  us  we  reached  its  main  buildings. 
Above  us  rose  more  roofs,  and  on  either  hand  were  stone 
steps  winding  across  the  mountains.  We  saw  the  Gods,  the 
blue  malignant  Gods  of  War,  the  placid  white-bearded  God  of 
Riches  stroking  his  attendant  stag,  and  many  more.  Outside 
one  shrine  stood  two  high  green  earthen  jars  in  which  lotus  liUes 
were  growing  ;  the  beautiful  leaves  yet  held  the  dewdrops  and 
the  pale  pink  flowers  glistened.  "0»i  mani  padmi  om  (oh 
jewel  in  the  lotus  flower)," — that  mystic  incantation  murmured 
through  the  world  from  far  Thibet  to  farthest  Japan,  and  the 
river  that  wound  below  formed  by  the  Thibetan  snows — "  Oh 
jewel  in  the  lotus  flower." 

We  wandered  on,  a  priest  and  two  or  three  acolytes  accom- 
panying us,  and  in  an  arbour  on  the  hanging-terrace  we  sat  down 
to  rest.  A  blue  creeper  flung  its  little  tendrils  over  the  balustrade, 
the  bloom  on  its  dark  blossoms  rubbed  here  and  there  by 
over-hanging  leaves,  across  one  of  which  a  vermilion  spider 
suddenly  ran.  My  attendants  came  up  carrying  the  baskets 
containing  our  meal  ;    the  priest    sent    an    acolyte    for    dishes. 
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and  soon  the  table  was  decked.  We  had  of  course  brought 
no  flesh  or  animal  food  to  this  sacred  spot.  The  vivid  green 
of  the  peas,  the  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  and  delicious  Chinese 
cakes  laid  out  for  us  in  the  old  dishes  of  the  temple,  looked  delight- 
ful. The  Hngchai  had  placed  the  bottles  of  white  wine  to  cool  in  the 
dripping  water  ;  he  brought  them  now  and  poured  out  the  wine 
into  delicate  porcelain  bowls.  The  old  priest  next  me  ate 
but  little,  but  enjoyed  the  wine.  The  peaches  did  not  last 
long  after  the  curved  red  lips  of  the  acoljrtes  had  touched 
their  sun-kissed  cheeks.  Steaming  bowls  of  rice  were  brought 
and  quickly  disappeared.  Then  my  tingchai  brought  that 
which  I  had  thought  would  please  my  hosts, — a  box  of 
French  bonbonSy  and  another  of  gold-tipped  cigarettes.  I  was 
right.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  mauve  fondants  or  the 
Turkish  tobacco  were  most  appreciated.  The  old  priest's  pale 
cheeks  showed  a  brighter  colour,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  I  thought 
to  question  him.  Below  us  over  the  plain  lay  the  city  in  a  haze 
of  heat  and  dust ;  beyond,  the  great  river  wound  to  the  sea  ;  a 
faint  mist  hung  over  everything. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  when  you  look,  from  this  cool  retreat, 
down  on  to  that  city,  are  you  not  content  with  your  lot  ?  Have 
you  not  found  that  peace  and  satisfaction  which  we  dwellers 
in  cities  so  vainly  strive  after  ? " 

"  I  know  not,"  he  answered.  "  At  times  I  think  so,  but  then 
again,  during  the  long  winter  when  I  sit  all  day  over  the  charcoal 
braziers  and  study  the  Books  of  the  Law,  I  think  not.  Life 
down  there  in  the  city  must  be  very  pleasant,  very  gay,  but  there 
it  must  indeed  be  hard  to  acquire  merit.  I  am  old,  however, 
now,  more  than  four  score  years,  and  my  life  here  cannot  last  so 
much  longer." 

"  But  these  boys,"  I  urged  ;  '*  they  are  young, — have  they 
entered  into  the  right  life  ? " 

"  Look  at  them,"  the  priest  replied,  "  and  you  wUl  know." 

They  had  gone  some  little  distance  from  us,  and  were  sitting 
in  their  gauze  robes  on  the  steps,  the  sun  shining  on  their  shaven 
heads  and  bright  young  faces.  Puffing  the  gold-tipped  cigarettes, 
they  laughed  from  the  sheer  joy  of  being  alive.  The  old  priest 
had  answered  me  well,  and  as  I  rose  to  make  my  farewells  our 
eyes  met,  and  for  a  moment  our  souls  were  bare. 

Geoffrey  Salis-Schwabe. 
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To  speak  seriously  of  musical  plays,  light  and  airy  things  as  they 
are,  is  to  break  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel.  It  is  only  when  the 
performers  take  themselves  seriously,  with  a  deadly  solemnity 
befitting  gloomy  tragedians,  that  we  are  made  to  wonder  if  they 
do  not  occupy  too  disproportionate  a  place  in  public  favour.  We 
are  far  from  entertaining  the  old  puritanical  view  that  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  less  sinful  to  weep  than  to  laugh  ;  indeed  we 
cannot  aflbrd  to  be  without  the  many  Girls  and  Belles  that  have 
enlivened  our  existence  for  so  many  years.  We  hope  they  may 
long  live  and  prosper  :  we  gladly  put  up  with  their  emptiness  for 
the  sake  of  their  tunefulness  ;  but  for  all  that,  and  without 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Equator,  we  cannot  consider  them 
seriously  as  if  they  were  so  many  Church  Congresses  or  British 
Associations. 

As  a  general  rule  it  saves  a  deal  of  trouble  to  take  things  at 
their  surface  value.  A  penny  may  not  contain  three  farthings' 
worth  of  metal,  but  to  save  worry  we  accept  it  as  an  equivalent 
for  four.  We  are  not  required  to  read  Browning's  poetry,  but 
we  must  praise  it  if  we  wish  to  take  our  seats  among  the  mighty. 
In  the  same  way  we  have  agreed  to  accept  the  refining  and 
educational  value  of  the  stage  as  a  general  and  inclusive  dogma, 
for  we  should  get  involved  in  a  most  unpleasant  mental  puzzle 
if  we  tried  to  differentiate.  The  man  who  tries  to  work  out  the 
relative  value  for  educational  purposes  of  Hamlet,  Major 
Barbara,  and  The  Bzlle  of  New  York,  must  have  plenty  of 
spare  time  on  his  hands. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  stage  holds  the  mirror  up  to  human  life, 
we  ought  sometimes  to  be  surprised,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
mortified,  at  the  reflection.  Let  it  be  granted  that  by  always 
looking  at  our  features  in  the  glass  we  fail  in  the  end  to  see  our- 
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selves  as  others  see  us  ;  but  what,  for  a  fresh  impression,  does  a 
Frenchman  see  in  the  English  mirror,  and  what  do  we  see  in  the 
French  ?  A  close  study  of  contemporary  French  plays  reveals 
the  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  adultery  in  one  form  or 
another  still  holds  the  stage  victoriously.  Over  the  Channel  they 
never  seem  to  get  tired  of  contemplating  that  one  particularly 
French  vice,  which  is  rather  singular  for  a  people  who  have 
originated  the  objection  to  toujours  perdrix.  But  acting  is  like- 
wise a  peculiarly  French  art,  and  their  drama,  adulterous  though 
it  may  be,  is  serious,  in  part  State-aided,  bound  by  traditional 
canons  of  art,  and  kept  clearly  distinct  from  pantomime.  On 
the  other  hand  the  French,  looking  in  the  English  mirror,  receive 
the  impression  that  the  English  are  immoderately  given  to  horse- 
play and  to  more  or  less  silly  songs  and  dances.  For  a  light-hearted 
and  volatile  race  it  is  remarkable  with  what  an  astonished  con- 
tempt they  view  the  antics  of  a  British  clown  ;  only  the  other  day 
a  famous  French  dramatic  critic  regretted  in  print  the  extent  to 
which  the  spirit,  and  often  the  actions,  of  this  classic  and  insular 
individual  pervade  our  light  comedies  and  musical  plays.  As  we 
hope  presently  to  prove,  we  have  a  reasonable  doubt  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  reflection,  but  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  plays  like  Charley's  Aunt  and  light  operas  like  The  Belle 
OF  Mayfair  make  no  serious  call  on  the  dramatic  critic's  facul- 
ties, and  that,  though  they  form  the  staple  of  our  amusements, 
seriously  trained  actors  are  not  required  for  them. 

Slapping  on  the  back  has  put  lite  into  many  a  failing  play,  but 
it  is  not  taught  as  an  art,  and  is  beyond  criticism.  The  vigour 
of  the  slap  is  left  to  the  actor's  discretion,  and  as  it  raises  a  laugh 
in  proportion  to  its  sound,  the  tendency  is  of  course  to  overdo 
it.  Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  a  French  actor  would  be 
taught  the  complete  slapping-manual,  with  the  minuteness  of 
detail  that  characterised  the  teacher  of  the  Conservatoire  who 
spoke  thus  to  a  pretty  young  debutante  : 

No,  no,  little  one,  this  won't  do.  When  you  come  on,  you  arc  supposed 
to  be  thinking,  to  expect  something,  and  you  must  show  all  this  without 
speaking.  Now  try  again  :  show  in  vour  eyes  what  you  expect ;  open 
your  lips  softly  so  as  to  show  your  pearly  teeth  ....  Oh,  great  heavens  ! 
Not  all  of  them  ! 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  modern  stage  is  less  educational 
than  could  be  wished  is  that  it  is  more  spectacular  than  it  used 
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to  be  ;  in  ever  so  many  ways  it  now  appeals  more  to  the  eye 
than  to  the  ear.  The  scenery  distracts  the  attention  from 
the  moral  lesson,  and  the  stage  furniture  is  made  not  so  much 
for  useful  purposes  as  for  what  the  comic  actor  may  do  with  it. 
The  splendour  of  modern  scenery  makes  it  a  question  of  less 
importance  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  Juliet  or  the  Romeo, 
but  the  change  in  the  cast  of  The  Belle  of  Mayfair  has 
recently  made  almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  would  a  change 
of  government.  We  can  hardly  wonder  at  this  curious  develop- 
ment when  we  remember  the  weak  human  nature  that  is  supposed 
to  be  reflected,  its  want  of  bright  recreation  which  drama  or 
tragedy  does  not  quite  afford.  Our  dancing  and  singing  favourites 
are  of  almost  as  much  impiortance  to  us  as  our  political  stars  who 
clap  pennies  on  to  the  income-tax,  or  promise  to  take  them  off" 
and  forget  to  do  so. 

Making  this  handsome  acknowledgment  of  our  indebtedness 
to  the  lyric  stage,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  prejudice  when  we 
say  that  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  01  the  stage-struck 
youths  and  maidens  of  our  day  have  ever  heard  of  the 
Educational  Value  of  the  Stage,  a  phrase  which,  like  that  other 
connecting  Church  and  Stage,  comtorteth  many.  Not  one  in  a 
thousand  hopes  to  educate  an  ignorant  public  into  the  way  it 
should  go.  They, — mostly  young  people  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile — ^happen  to  have  formed  a  curiously  correct  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  study,  of  artistic  temperament  and  arduous 
training,  required  to  ascend  to  the  giddy  heights  of  a  star.  They 
feel  that  they  are  just  as  fairly  endowed  with  a  pleasing 
physique,  a  decent  voice,  and  some  sprightltness  of  manner  as 
the  best  star  that  shines  and  draws  hundreds  a  week  from  the 
treasury  ;  and  really,  why  they  do  not  invariably  succeed  is  not 
very  easy  to  explain.  It  is  not  as  if  they  all  aimed  at  being 
leading  tragedians  ;  they  do  not  have  jIuI  Garrick  aut  nullus  for 
their  motto  ;  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  artistic  re- 
production of  a  butler  or  a  lodging-house  servant  is  a  thing  they 
dream  of  or  run  away  from  Home  for.  Art,  in  short  (why 
should  we  try  to  disguise  it  ?),  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business.  A  dance,  a  song,  doublets  and  tights,  and  say  (^^o  a 
week  is  all  they  aspire  to.  Success  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  so  very 
easy  and  so  splendid.  If  your  physique  is  pleasing,  you  need 
not  study  very  hard ;  you  have  only  to  show  yourself,  not  quite 
as  Phryne  did  before  her  judges,  but  as  near  as  you  daLtc  ^  ^.^ 

No.  14 — vol.  //  ^ 
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that  classic  example,  and  the  prize  may  be  within  your  grasp. 
Phryne  was  probably  as  stupid  as  a  goose,  but  her  income  was 
fabulously  large,  and  Praxiteles  carved  her  statue  in  marble,  and 
her  fellow  citizens  placed  another  statue  of  her  wrought  of  pure 
gold  in  one  of  their  temples.  This  first  of  professional  beauties 
never  went  the  length  ascribed  to  her  ;  the  slander  was  con- 
tradicted soon  afterwards,  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  : 
we  all  believe  it  now. 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  there  were  old-fashioned  citizens  who 
objected  to  this  deification,  just  as  some  people  are  now  short- 
sighted enough  to  wonder  at  the  public  glorification  of  the 
performers  in  our  frivolous  and  utterly  inconsequential  plays  ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  call  attention  to  this  singular  evolution  and 
another  to  condemn  it.  We  may  regret  the  time  when  only  the 
highest  human  passions  were  torn  to  tatters  by  ragged  actors  in 
barns  :  moralists  may  deplore  that  we  ever  departed  from  the 
virtuous  theatrical  custom  prevailing  before  the  Restoration, 
when  no  women  were  allowed  to  add  their  adventitious 
attractions  to  the  play  ;  but  we  know  very  well  that  the  manager 
who  takes  himself  seriously  and  magnifies  his  office  by  aiming  at 
instruction  would  very  soon  have  to  put  the  shutters  up. 
Fortunately  no  manager  aims  so  fatally  high.  The  sacred  lamp 
of  burlesque  is  extinguished  for  the  present,  but  the  flame  of  the 
musical  and  non-educational  play  burns  brightly,  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

Well  considered,  this  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  eflFete 
degeneration.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  past  ages  have 
been  very  much  the  same.  The  great  mistake  of  all  cantanker- 
ous judges  of  existing  morals  and  customs  is  to  consider  the 
present  without  reference  to  the  past.  The  saying  that  "  the 
more  we  change  the  more  we  remain  the  same  thing "  is  too 
often  forgotten.  We  may  not  all  be  fatalistic  enough  to  believe 
that  what  is  must  be  best,  because  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  but 
we  can  all  more  readily  believe  that  human  nature  is  an  un- 
changeable factor  in  the  development  of  the  stage.  In  the 
second  century  of  our  era  Athenaeus  had  read,  as  he  tells  us, 
eight  hundred  indifferent  comedies,  while  the  tragedies  could 
probably  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers.  And  lest  we  should 
think  that  the  inane  ditties  of  our  musical  plays  are  peculiar 
to  our  time,  the  same  writer  has  preserved  for  us  in  his 
Deipnosophists   a   popular   ditty  of    his   day  which,  for   pure 
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inanity,  could  hardly  be  matched  at  the  Gaiety.  This  is  what 
the  stalls  applauded  in  the  golden  days  of  Greek  art : 

Where  are  my  roses,  and  where  arc  my  violets  f 
Where  is  my  beautiful  parsley  i 
Are  these  then  ray  roses,  arc  these  then  my  violets  ? 
And  is  this  my  beautiful  parsley  i 

The  singer  "dancing,"  says  Athensus,  "while  repeating  these 
words  with  a  sort  of  mimicking  gesture."  Is  it  possible  that 
this  is  two  thousand  years  old  ?  We  could  swear  we  had  heard 
something  very  like  it  in  our  time,  as  we  have  likewise  seen  the 
stalls,  in  the  words  of  Aristophanes, 

When  every  soul  of  them  sat  open-mouthed. 
Like  roasted  oysters,  gaping  in  a  row. 

Stage-management  in  those  early  days  was  not  what  it  is  now, 
but  some  features  of  the  representations  were  not  unlike  what 
we  witness  sometimes  in  the  careless  attitude  of  our  supers  and 
chorus : 

So  that  if  any  one  danced  well,  the  sight 

Was  pleasing  ;  but  they  now  do  nothing  rightly. 

But  stand  as  if  amazed,  and  roar  at  random. 

Verily  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  If  there  were 
stage-struck  youths  and  maidens  in  ancient  Greece,  must  they 
not  have  burned  with  desire  to  sing  the  principal  part  in  the 
parsley-song  and  to  get  heaven  only  knows  how  many  drachmae 
a  week  for  it  ?  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  of  the  relative 
social  position  of  different  classes  of  society  in  antiquity,  but  the 
enthusiasm  for  anything  approaching  a  public  character  was  then 
pretty  much  what  it  is  now.  Phryne  was  not  an  actress  in  our 
sense ;  we  have  not  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  modest 
courtesan  of  antiquity.  The  word  is  now  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  it  was  not  so  originally.  The  modestly  behaved  and 
frequently  literary  women  who  pleased  the  public  by  their  beauty 
and  fascination,  if  not  by  their  art,  were  rewarded  for  the 
pleasure  their  society  afforded  to  the  rich  and  idle,  and  were 
frequendy  taken  in  marriage  by  the  highest  and  wisest  in  high 
society.  Ptolemy,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  married  a  courtesan, 
and  Themistocles  was  the  son  of  another.  They  themselves  did 
not  usually  perform,  but  they  kept  flute-playing  women  in 
their  train,  of  whom  the  least  said  the  better.     Socrates,  for 
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whom  we  now  entertain  such  a  profound  respect,  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  loose  houses  with  the  flute-playing  women  of 
Aspasia.  It  is  a  sorrowful  reflection,  but  if  Socrates  had  lived  in 
our  days  he  would  have  been  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  stage- 
door.  This  is  not  the  generally  accepted  view  of  his  character, 
but  great  is  truth  and  gossip  will  prevail  even  after  twenty 
centuries.  Of  course  a  philosopher  must  study  human  nature, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  we  are  apt  to  invest  the  immortal  dead 
with  god-like  qualities  which  they  did  not  possess.  For 
example,  there  is  not,  connected  with  the  drama,  a  more 
impressive  figure  than  that  of  ^schylus  ;  to  our  mind  it  recalls 
all  that  was  majestic  and  severe  in  the  life  and  history  of  old 
Greece,  and  his  marble  busts  still  frown  down,  after  long  centuries, 
on  the  frivolities  of  to-day.  Yet  iEschylus,  so  the  gossips  said, 
wrote  many  of  his  best  plays  when  fuddled  with  drink,  which 
gave  Sophocles  (who  was  possibly  a  trifle  jealous)  the  chance  of 
girding  at  him  :  "  If  you  do  write  well,"  said  he,  "  you  do  so  only 
by  accident."  This  little  fact,  not  taught  in  preparatory  schools, 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  immortal  precursor  of  Milton.  One 
hears  so  much  now  of  the  British  drama,  and  so  many  are  the 
reasons  alleged  for  its  decay,  so  many  the  remedies  proposed  for 
its  betterment,  that  it  is  surprising  nobody  has  suggested  to  our 
dramatists  to  try  the  -Sschylean  method  ;  they  could  not  possibly 
write  worse  than  they  write  now  when  sober. 

All  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  of  the  Thespian  art  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Terpsichorean  performances,  must  regret  the 
terminological  inaccuracy  which  classes  every  conceivable  per- 
formance as  art  and  every  such  performer  as  an  actor.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  complain  of  the  corruption  of  the  language  in 
that  sense.  The  man  on  the  tight  rope  has  so  long  been  called 
an  artist,  the  hair-cutter  a  professor,  that  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  But  if  Socrates  and  the  man  who  cut  his  corns  were  both 
professors,  if  Praxiteles  and  the  parsley-singer  were  brother 
artists,  WC  confess  to  feeling  the  imperative  need  of  a  word  that 
shall  distinguish  such  men  as  Garrick  and  Kean,  such  women  as 
Siddons  and  Rachel,  from  their  less  distinguished  brethren  and 
sisters  in  art.   ^ 

It  is  true  that  attempts  at  Academies  of  Art,  to  whom  we 
might  look  for .  an  authoritative  definition,  have  in  this  country 
been  mostly  failures.  We  hear  little  of  the  Literary  Academy 
founded  a  few  years  ago  which  might  have  devised  some  term 
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which  would  mark  the  author  of  Esmond  from  the  author  of 
The  Bondman,  the  impersonator  of  Lady  Macbeth  from  the 
lady  who  turns  a  summersault.  Alexander  Dumas  once  made  a 
subtle  use  of  the  distinction  conferred  by  the  well-understood 
meaning  of  such  a  name  when  he  addressed  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  as  an  equal  in  the  flattering  words,  '*  The  author  of 
Monte  Cristo  "  presents  his  compliments  to  "The  author  of 
Julius  Cjesar."  This  was  all  very  well,  and  no  doubt  pleased 
the  Emperor  vastly  ;  but  Dumas  would  not  have  been  flattered  if 
the  "author  of  The  Blood  on  the  Doormat"  had  presented 
his  compliments  to  the  "author  of  Monte  Cristo." 

The  French  have  a  genius  that  way  ;  their  academies  are 
realities.  Their  great  actors,  their  Conservatoire,  Maison  de 
Moiiere,  and  Societaires  form  a  class  apart  which  can  never  be 
confounded  with,  or  sink  to  the  level  of,  the  Folies  Bordelaises  or 
the  Revues  ;  but  here  we  have  no  line  of  demarcation,  no 
recognised  school,  no  State  or  municipal  subvention,  though  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  seems  to  have  been  inserted  (not  in  the 
direction  we  mean)  by  the  bands  which  the  London  County 
Council  bids  play  in  the  parks.  The  suggestion  of  comic  actors 
appears  to  be  negatived,  and  of  course  tragedians  would  never 
feel  at  home  in  the  open.  What  we  have  done  here  is  to 
try  to  decide,  by  expensive  lawsuits,  what  it  is  exactly  that 
entitles  an  actor  or  an  actress  to  the  coveted  name  ;  and  naturally 
we  fwled  in  the  attempt 

As  for  the  life  reflected  by  the  majority  of  our  plays,  and  their 
educational  value,  we  do  not  believe  in  either.  The  mirror,  the 
typical  glass  of  to-day,  is  decidedly  cracked,  or  is  one  of  those 
amusing  distorting  mirrors  whose  educational  value  is  problematic. 
We  do  not  believe  that  adultery  is  the  one  and  only  trait  of  the 
French  character  as  we  see  it  in  the  glass  darkly,  and  our 
neighbours  must  have  singular  ideas  of  education.  We  know 
also  for  a  certainty  that  Merry  England  (a  fairly  comfortable 
country)  is  by  no  means  extravagantly  merry.  It  is  permissible 
to  suppose  that  the  foreign  critic  who  deplored  the  pantomimic 
tendencies  of  the  English  stage,  looking  from  the  reflection  to 
the  original  as  he  did  during  his  last  visit,  must  have  entertained 
considerable  doubt  concerning  the  doctrine  that  the  stage  reflects 
anything  whatever  of  the  national  character.  It  is  indeed  time 
to  revise  or  to  reject  this  very  mistaken  appreciation  of  the  stage 
when  a  sober  historian  like  Mr.  Arthur  Innes,  in  his  England 
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UNDER  THE  TuDORS,  talces  it  fof  positivcly  proved  that  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  under  Elizabeth  **  invariably  fell  in  love 
unreservedly  at  first  sight "  because  Shakespeare's  heroes  and 
heroines  invariably  do  so.  "  It  is  a  commonplace  to  remark," 
he  says  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  "  that  his  types  are  types 
for  all  times,  but  diflFerent  types  are  more  prevalent  at  one  time 
than  another,  and  the  inference  is  that  Shakespeare's  prevalent 
types  were  the  prevalent  ones  of  his  own  day." 

This  will  not  do.  We  see  how  dangerous  and  utterly 
fallacious  the  doctrine  must  be,  though  we  are  willing  to 
consider  Shakespeare's  clowns  as  nationally  representative.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  Englishwomen  invariably  fell  in 
love  at  first  sight  under  any  dynasty  whatever,  or  that  in  the 
present  reign  Englishmen  slap  one  another  on  the  back  so 
violently, — we  should  bear  the  marks  of  it  if  that  were  the  case, 
— or  that  they  are  all,  men  and  women,  in  the  reprehensible 
habit  of  breaking  out  into  a  clog-dance  or  a  song  without  rhyme 
or  reason  on  the  slightest  provocation,  often  indeed  on  no 
provocation.  We  flatly  deny  that  the  present  stage  can  possibly 
be  regarded  as  a  reflection  of  the  national  character  and  habit ; 
and  doing  so  as  unreservedly  as  the  Tudor  Englishwomen  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  love,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the 
portraits  of  such  un-English  performers  should  sell  as  readily, 
and  their  doings  be  chronicled  as  regularly,  as  those  of  Royal 
Personages.  The  only  excuse  we  can  make  for  this  is  that  the 
Athenians,  if  photography  had  then  been  known,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  done  so  before  us ;  and  this  is  perhaps  as  good 
an  excuse  as  any  that  could  be  ofFered. 
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The  wind  swept  over  the  bogland  ;  it  ruffled  the  hair  on 
Peter  Cassidy's  goat ;  it  hustled  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  speckled  hen, 
and  it  taught  the  autumn's  fallen  leaves  to  dance  together  in  the 
lane.  The  wind  had  come  from  the  Atlantic :  it  had  seen  the 
breakers  at  play  among  the  great  rocks  of  the  Connaught  coast ; 
it  had  played  among  sails  and  rigging  ;  its  boisterous  humour 
had  drowned  men,  before  it  came  over  the  bog  and  round  the 
chapel  corner,  buifeting  Father  Sweeny  as  he  crossed  the  road. 
It  ballooned  his  cassock  and  carried  his  hat  into  the  ditch  ; 
another  man  would  have  resented  this,  but  Father  Sweeny's 
face  showed  imperturbable  good  temper  as  he  picked  up  the  hat 
and  dusted  it. 

In  truth  he  was  elated  by  that  peculiar  creative  joy  of  the 
artist  which  leaves  no  room  for  irritation.  He  had  taken  a  last 
look  at  the  creche  which  was  arranged  in  the  side  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  it  had  pleased  him  well.  It  was  a  masterpiece  ;  no 
previous  Christmas  had  seen  one  like  it.  The  old  priest  rubbed 
his  hands  at  the  recollection.  He  wondered,  too,  what  Miss 
Brennan  would  think  of  it ;  he  had  left  her  kneeling  in  front 
of  the  cave  door,  and  he  was  gently  certain  that  she  had  admired 
his  skill. 

Miss  Brennan  knelt  at  a  prie-dieu  before  the  creche  and  her 
eyes  took  in  the  details.  The  rock  of  the  cave  was  fashioned  so 
cunningly  of  brown  paper  that  at  a  few  yards'  distance  the 
illusion  was  perfect.  In  the  foreground  the  Holy  Mother,  in  a 
very  bright  dress,  knelt  by  the  little  manger  where  the  Christ 
Child  lay ;  St.  Joseph  was  at  the  other  side,  and  behind  them 
stood  a  gaily  clad  shepherd,  his  fox-faced  dog  by  his  side,  and  his 
pipes  under  his  arm,  for  he  was  making  melody  for  the  Holy 
Family.  But  the  background  it  was  that  displayed  the  cunning 
skill  of  Father  Sweeny,  for  here  a  mirror  reflected  an  unseen 
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picture  of  pleasant  hill  and  valley  where  sheep  and  oxen  browsed . 
The  ground  was  strewn  with  little  furze-bushes  and  among  them 
stood  the  toy  sheep  that  the  good  priest  had  bought  in  Gal  way 
for  two  a  penny.  In  leaving  his  handiwork  Father  Sweeny  had 
knocked  over  one  sheep  so  that  it  stood  head  downwards  in  a 
furze-bush,  its  stand  and  wheels  displayed  with  naive  care- 
lessness. 

Miss  Brennan  noticed  the  awkward  situation  of  the  sheep,  but 
it  moved  her  no  whit  to  mirth.  She  looked  at  it  sombrely  and 
the  tears  coursed  down  her  fat,  pale  cheeks.  Her  lips  moved  in 
prayer,  but  her  mind  dwelt  on  temporal  matters.  The  sight  of 
the  gaudy  little  Madonna  stirred  that  self-pity  which  is  akin  to 
devotion.  The  realisation  of  the  first  Christmas  came  to  her  so 
forcibly  that  she  sobbed.  Then  a  poor  footsore  woman  had 
found  no  shelter  but  in  a  stable  ;  she  had  doubtless  been  hustled 
by  the  rough,  and  scorned  by  the  proud,  and  found  no  comfort 
but  among  the  kind-eyed  cattle  and  mules.  Miss  Brennan  saw 
some  likeness  to  her  own  condition  there,  and  her  heart  went  out 
to  the  woman  who  had  been  homeless  and  suffering,  for  the 
greatest  sympathy  under  the  sky  is  the  sympathy  of  one  sorrowful 
woman  for  another. 

She  blew  her  nose  and  sniffed  and  sobbed  undisturbed,  and 
battered  the  gate  of  heaven  with  prayers,  excited  prayers  that  grew 
almost  angry,  for  Miss  Brennan  still  believed  that  a  miracle  might 
happen,  or,  something  equally  unlikely,  that  death  might  come 
just  when  she  desired  it.  She  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  un- 
reasonable old  woman,  as  unreasonable  as  those  many  silly  souls 
who  prefer  starvation  and  freedom  to  plenty  in  the  workhouse. 
Miss  Brennan  wept  because  she  was  faced  by  the  prospect  of  a 
comfortable  small  house,  a  moderate  income  and  a  very  smooth 
existence,  in  exchange  for  a  vast  rat-haunted,  mouldering  mansion 
set  among  neglected  gardens  where  Ichabod  was  in  the  air. 

Yet  this  very  distressed  old  Irish  lady  prayed  that  she  might 
die  rather  than  reside  in  the  pleasant  suburbs  of  Dublin  or  any 
town  she  liked,  where  she  might  keep  two  servants  and  have  a 
sufficiency  of  all  things.  But  human  nature  in  the  distressed 
Irish  is  a  stubborn  thing,  unchristian  at  times.  Miss  Brennan 
detested  that  genial  youth,  Archie  Rosenthal,  to  whom  circum- 
stances had  forced  her  to  sell  the  Brennan  estates.  He  had  always 
been  very  kind  to  her,  telling  her  his  plans,  showing  her  the  spot 
in  the  old  courtyard  where  he  would  put  his  motor  garage,  and 
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the  many  places  where  he  would  improve  the  works  of  generations 
of  Brennans.  "  You  won't  know  it  in  a  year,"  said  he  with  his 
pleasant  smile. 

He  had  offered  to  buy  the  furniture  and  silver  at  a  princely 
price.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  looked  surprised  when  the 
obstinate  old  lady  refused  £110  for  a  potato-ring.  .Its  value  was 
more,  as  the  young  man  knew,  but  it  was  unlikely  that  she  knew 
that.  Archie  Rosenthal  had  not  learnt  the  unbuyable  value  of 
sentiment. 

Miss  Brennan  wept  and  besought  the  Mother  of  God  for 
death,  for  that  was  a  reasonable  request  seeing  that  the  doctor 
had  said  that  any  agitation  or  great  exertion  might  be  fatal.  But 
the  shadows  fell,  and  the  sanctuary  lamps  glowed,  and  Miss 
Brennan  continued  to  live. 

At  last  she  rose  heavily,  and  making  her  genuflexion  with  the 
awkwardness  of  a  very  stout  woman  she  went  out  of  the  church. 
The  wind  caught  her  and  blew  her  bonnet  sideways,  then  it 
hustled  and  bustled  her  up  the  road  and  down  the  long  weedy 
avenue  that  led  to  Castle  Brennan,  the  old  creeper-covered  house 
which  had  known  such  gallant,  silly  men  and  women.  She  was 
the  last  of  them,  and  the  same  gallantry  and  silliness  were  in  her 
blood. 

She  made  her  way  through  the  dark  hall  and  up  the  wide 
stwrs  with  a  heavy  tread.  She  caught  her  foot  in  a  frayed  mat 
and  nearly  fell  ;  her  heart  palpitated  violently  ;  making  her  way 
to  her  room  she  sought  vainly  for  matches.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  angry  search  she  found  the  box  in  one  of  her  shoes. 
She  lit  a  candle  and  surveyed  her  tear-stained  face. 

Considering  how  cold  the  evening  was  and  how  draughty  her 
room,  it  was  foolish  of  Miss  Brennan  to  put  on  a  low  dress,  but 
she  did  so  ;  it  was  rusty  black  satin  and  adorned  with  many 
thousand  black  beads  and  bugles.  Her  neck  and  arms  were 
beautiful  ;  she  adorned  them  with  strange  chains  and  broad  be- 
jewelled bracelets  ;  she  set  huge  onyx  earrings  in  her  ears.  After 
many  grunts  and  sighs  she  produced  from  under  her  bed  a  box 
and  took  from  it  a  shawl  of  exquisite  Limerick  lace.  Miss 
Brennan  had  been  told  that  the  Queen  had  not  one  more 
beautiful.  She  pinned  it  round  her  with  an  enormous  cameo 
brooch,  a  veritable  breast-plate.  Then  she  kicked  off  her 
elastic-sided  boots.  There  were  holes  in  the  soles,  for  she  of  the 
jewellery  and  Limerick  lace  had  barely  sufficient  to   bxx"^    -we* 
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boots  ;  that  was  the  Brennan  folly.  She  did  not,  it  must  be 
admitted,  wash  her  hands,  for  the  water  was  cold  and  so  was  she, 
very  cold  ;  her  fingers  were  blue  and  there  was  a  purple  mark 
round  her  mouth. 

She  blew  out  her  candle  and  left  the  room.  A  pleasant  smell 
of  dinner  rose  from  the  kitchen  ;  it  heralded  the  approach  of 
Ellen,  the  general  servant,  the  last  survivor  of  an  older,  grander 
order. 

"  Is  dinner  served  ? "  asked  Miss  Brennan  in  the  voice  she 
used  for  butlers  and  for  Christmas  Eve. 

**  It  is,  ma'am,  plaze,  but  there's  a  poor  woman  just  come  in, 
askin'  for  a  bit  of  bread  or  pitatie  cake  ;  starved  she  does  look, 
poor  soul,  and  she  wid  the  wee  child  too.  Will  I  lave  her  there 
while  I  wait  on  you  above,  ma'am  ? " 

"  She  might  take  something,"  Miss  Brennan  suggested. 

Ellen  laughed  bitterly.  "  'Deed  now,  God  help  us,  there's 
not  much  she'd  be  takin'  from  here." 

"  I  wouldn't  refuse  her  bit  or  sup,"  said  Miss  Brennan ;  she 
paused  and  considered,  then  went  on  rather  quickly.  "Don't 
they  say,  Ellen,  that  on  Christmas  Eve  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God  comes  to  the  door  asking  for  a  handful  of  meal  or  a  bit  of 
bread  ? " 

"  They  do,  ma'am  ;  and  those  that  gives  gits  plinty  agin,  an' 
those  that  refuse  gits  the  could  curse  in  their  hearts." 

"  Then  bring  this  woman  up  to  the  dining-room,  Ellen  ;  she 
shall  dine  with  me  for  the  sake  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Holy 
Child.     And  may  God  save  all  poor  women  !  " 

Ellen  shrieked  with  surprise.  **  She  to  dine  wid  quality  in  the 
dining-room,  ma'am  ! " 

"  Yes,  she  shall." 

Miss  Brennan  swept  past  to  this  act  of  lowliness  with  a 
supremely  haughty  air.  Ellen  without  further  expostulation 
clattered  down  to  the  kitchen. 

The  dining-room  was  a  vast  place,  the  haunt  of  time-honoured 
spiders,  of  mice,  and  of  earwigs.  Its  enormous  table  was  decked 
with  a  display  of  silver  which  shamed  the  shabby  carpet.  Two 
candles,  in  early  Hanoverian  candlesticks,  lit  up  the  celebrated 
potato-ring  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Two  very  old,  beauti- 
fully wrought  coasters  contained  the  dessert,  one  hard  orange, 
three  ancient  walnuts,  and  two  peppermint  drops,  contributed  by 
Ellen's  crony,  Mrs.  McNab.     The  small  peat-fire  did  not  warm 
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the  room.  The  ancestors  on  the  walls  looked  down  with  dreary 
and  pompous  faces. 

Miss  Brennan  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table,  her  eyes  on  the 
door.  It  opened,  and  Ellen  ushered  in  a  woman  in  an  old 
Galway  cloak,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  She  curtseyed  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house  and  spoke  the  old  blessing  :  "  God  save  all 
here." 

"  God  save  you  kindly,"  said  Miss  Brennan.  Then  she  mur- 
mured grace,  and  the  two  women  sat  down  to  dinner.  Ellen 
waited  on  them  both,  on  the  grand  lady  in  her  lace  and  jewels, 
and  on  the  peasant  in  her  old  cloak.  No  one  spoke  ;  the  dinner 
passed  in  silence.  When  dessert  came  Ellen  left  the  room. 
Miss  Brennan  gravely  offered  the  hard  orange  to  her  guest ;  it 
was  declined,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  this  would  be  its  fate  for 
every  day  of  many  weeks.  Then  she  rose  and  poked  the  fire, 
and  drew  a  big  clmir  near  it.  She  turned  to  her  guest  with  a 
kind  smile.  "  No  doubt  you  are  very  cold  and  tired,"  she 
said  ;  "  come  and  rest  and  get  warm." 

The  woman  rose  and  came  towards  the  fire,  taking  the  chair 
with  a  gentle  obedience. 

Miss  Brennan  did  not  like  children  ;  but  she  wished  to  be 
kind.  "  Let  me  have  your  baby  while  you  rest,"  she  said, 
stretching  out  her  arms. 

Her  guest  rose,  holding  out  her  child.  The  cloak  had  fallen 
away  from  her  and  she  stood  in  the  dim  light,  the  tall,  gracious 
figure  in  the  likeness  of  the  marble  Madonna  with  the  Holy 
Child  in  the  village  church  ;  like  but  unlike,  for  the  image  was 
but  the  feeble  imagining  of  some  artist,  and  in  Miss  Brennan's 
eyes  this  child  was  the  transcendent  realisation  of  glory  and 
humility,  of  all  graciousness  and  tenderness. 

Miss  Brennan  felt  that  her  knees  were  trembling.  She  stood, 
arms  stretched  out,  her  eyes  upon  the  face  of  the  child.  And  as 
she  gazed  the  dim  room  seemed  to  shine  with  the  glory  of  great 
light,  as  the  little  church  glowed  when  the  candles  were  Ht  at 
Benediction,  and  in  her  heart  was  realised  that  happiness  which 
was  dimly  foreshadowed  when  she  knelt  before  the  altar  and 
listened  to  the  words, 

O  SaiutaTU  Hostia 
Qua  carii  pandts  ostium. 
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Mr.  Archie  Rosenthal  was  distressed  by  Miss  Brennan's  death. 
He  thought  it  inconvenient  and  unconventional  of  her  to  have 
died  in  the  dining-room  ;  but  he  bought  all  the  silver  from  her 
next  heir,  and  boasted  all  his  life  of  the  bargain  he  had  made  over 
the  potato-ring.  Ellen  went  in  due  time  to  the  workhouse,  and 
is  there  to  this  day.  Sometimes  when  she  lies  in  bed  listening  to 
the  wind  among  the  trees  she  remembers  that  tempestuous 
Christmas  Eve,  and  Miss  Brennan's  guest.  And  being  an 
ignorant  old  woman  she  believes  that  the  old  legend  was  fulfilled 
at  Castle  Brennan,  and  that  the  Mother  of  God  and  her  Holy 
Child  came  there  and  accepted  hospitality. 
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For  reasons,  excellent  and  no  doubt  inevitable,  the  social 
world  has  hitherto  revolved  around  the  dinner-table.  When  first 
primitive  man  made  overtures  of  friendship  to  his  fellow  man,  he 
did  so  by  inviting  him  to  share  his  rude  meal.  The  proof  of  a 
great  man's  power  was  shown  by  the  places  at  his  table  where  his 
followers  ate  at  his  expense,  and  later  on,  when  social  distinc- 
tions had  become  important  and  varied,  all  his  household  sat 
at  meat  with  him,  the  menials  below  the  salt.  No  important 
event  in  the  life  of  man,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  has  escaped 
being  marked  by  a  feast.  His  health  is  drunk  on  the  first  day 
of  his  life  ;  he  is  christened  to  the  clatter  of  plates,  married  with  an 
orgie  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  at  his  death  the  funeral  baked 
meats  mark  his  disappearance.  And  the  way  between  these  great 
events  is  dotted  with  feasts.  The  boy's  speech-day  at  school, 
the  day  his  boat  goes  head  of  the  river ;  the  day  the  man  pro- 
poses to  enter  Parliament,  the  day  the  electors  back  him  in  his 
proposal ;  the  day  he  becomes  mayor,  and  the  day  he  gives  a  pump 
to  the  village  green, — all  these  days  are  marked  by  banquets  which 
linger  long  in  his  memory  and  warm  his  enfeebled  digestion. 
Institutions  whose  powers  for  good  or  evil  have  long  passed 
away  still  totter  on,  kept  in  nfe  by  dinners.  What  would 
Masonry,  or  city  companies,  or  any  sort  of  combination,  political, 
social,  historical,  or  sentimental,  be  if  the  ceremonial  dinners 
were  taken  away  from  them  ?  How  much  would  charity  be 
diminished  were  it  not  stimulated  by  the  furnaces  of  public 
feasting  ?  We  are  born,  we  are  wed,  we  collect  our  rents,  we 
win  our  successes,  we  determine  on  war,  we  make  peace, — amid  a 
clatter  of  dishes.  Record  the  historic  banquets  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  write  its  history.  Think  of  the  great  feasts  of  fiction 
in  which  figure  the  boar's  head,  the  Christmas  turkey,  the 
Michaelmas  goose,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  the  haggis  of 
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Scotland,  the  frogs  of  France,  the  sauerkraut  of  Germany, 
Italian  macaroni,  and  the  sherbet  of  the  harem.  What  would 
the  Satiricon  be  without  Trimalchio's  banquet  ?  How  many 
of  the  pages  of  Dickens,  and  of  other  authors,  would  be  lifeless 
if  you  took  away  the  knife  and  fork  ?  Do  we  not  feel  secure  in 
the  Arab's  tent  when  once  we  have  broken  bread  with  him  and 
snatched  a  piece  of  flesh,  with  rather  reluctant  fingers,  from  the 
stewed  goat  he  has  provided  for  us  ? 

Though  the  glutton  or  the  drunkard  may  be  considered  bores, 
the  great  eater  and  the  great  drinker,  seen  from  the  outside,  is  a 
pleasant  fellow,  a  good  sort ;  we  would  trust  him,  we  like  him, 
we  admire  him,  we  emulate  him.  For  all  his  other  qualities  Fal- 
staflf*  might  be  dead  by  now  were  it  not  for  his  cups  of  sack.  It 
is  always  your  real  villain  who  refuses  his  food  ;  if  only  he  can 
eat  heartily  there  is  some  good  left  in  him.  It  was  the  lean  man 
whom  Caesar  disliked  to  have  about  him.  In  old  days  one  who 
was  but  a  poor  trencherman  was  no  more  a  good  fellow  than  in 
later  times  he  who  went  to  bed  sober  was  a  gentleman. 

And  if  public  feasting  has  ever  been  the  most  important  of 
social  functions,  drinking  in  company  has  played  as  great  a  part 
in  civilised  life,  going  into  sinister  places  where  eating  could  not 
penetrate.  Deeds  good  and  deeds  evil,  new  acquaintances  made, 
old  acquaintances  renewed,  the  memory  of  absent  friends,  the 
triumph  over  enemies, — all  are  commemorated  by  the  clinking  of 
glasses.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  than  for  a  man  who  doesn't  drink  to  enter 
into  many  companies  in  this  world.  Even  woman  is  celebrated 
in  an  old  song  as  proving  an  excuse  for  a  glass  ;  and  many 
things  other  than  women  are  reckoned  at  the  same  high  value. 

Without  any  doubt  the  history  of  civilisation  commenced  when 
men  began  to  eat  and  drink  together  ;  but  this  amiable  habit  has 
long  since  achieved  all  the  good  that  could  be  expected  of  it.  Its 
results  have  been  pleasant  and  far  reaching,  and  they  will  not 
easily  be  destroyed.  The  question  now  arises  whether  the 
habit  could  not  be  dropped  by  modern  peoples  with  benefit  to 
themselves,  j ust  as  other  habits,  innocent  enough  and  useful  in 
their  day,  have  been  discontinued,  and  would  in  our  own  day  be 
held  barbarous  and  unseemly  if  revived. 

Should  people  resolve  to  eat  in  solitude,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  their  health  and  their 
happiness,  while  there  would  also  result  a  very  pleasant  decrease 
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in  their  expenses.  The  many  minor  inconveniences  which  such 
a  change  would  at  first  involve  would  soon  be  minimised  by 
habit ;  the  compensations  would  be  both  many  and  immediate. 

Of  course  there  are  people  who  uphold  the  habit  of  eating  in 
public  on  grounds  of  health.  They  need  not  be  nervous  of 
trying  a  change  ;  more  digestions  have  been  spoiled  by  feasts 
than  were  ever  ruined  by  solitary  meals.  Does  not  the  Pope  eat 
at  a  lonely  table  ?  The  plea  that  a  man  eating  alone  will  bolt  his 
food  will  not  hold.  Pigs  gather  round  a  trough  and  devour  as 
fast  as  they  can ;  cows  munch  contentedly  gazing  on  a  quiet 
meadow.  Man,  not  being  a  pig  or  a  cow,  can  feed  at  what  pace 
he  likes,  be  he  alone  or  in  company,  save  that  in  company  he  must 
keep  a  certain  time  with  the  others.  Again,  the  fear  that  a  man 
dining  alone  will  make  but  a  poor  meal  is  needless.  It  is  only 
because  a  man  has  a  habit  of  feeding  in  company  that  he 
neglects  himself  when  he  finds  himself  alone.  When  once  the 
habit  of  solitary  feeding  has  been  acquired  nature  will  assert  her- 
self, and  a  man  will  eat  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  him.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  freedom  from  the  eyes  of  neighbours  may  be 
thought  to  encourage  gluttony,  the  answer  is  that  a  glutton  can 
indulge  himself  if  he  will  in  any  circumstances  ;  but  under  the 
new  regime  it  will  be  at  his  own  expense.  As  to  the  political 
value  of  eating  in  public,  man  may  now  be  considered  to  need  no 
factitious  aids  in  arranging  his  affairs  with  his  fellows. 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking 
in  society,  and  the  discomfort  of  giving  up  the  habit.  What  is 
the  pleasure  ?  And  how  much  discomfort  would  ensue  from 
solitary  feeding  ? 

At  the  present  day  too  often  the  sitting  down  to  a  meal  with 
one's  fellows  is  the  preliminary  to  a  discussion  on  ailments.  The 
number  of  things  which  people  are  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink 
for  various  horrible  reasons  is  appalling.  Every  dish  calls  to 
memory  some  malady  or  other,  from  the  soup,  which  is  fatal  to  a 
ruined  digestion,  to  the  sweets,  which  are  poison  to  persons 
suffering  from  acidity, — and  in  these  days  who,  however  charm- 
ing and  agreeable  to  all  appearance,  is  not  chock-full  of  acidity  ? 
It  is  impossible  for  the  bravest  man  not  to  repress  a  shudder  as 
he  sees  an  obviously  greedy  fellow-creature  reluctantly  refusing 
a  dish;  he  knows  that  the  man  is  paying  for  someone's 
excesses,  and  that  his  own  time  is  coming.  People's  constitutions 
have  got  so  complicated  that  whereas  once  upon  a  time  only 
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kings  suspected  poison  in  their  food,  nowadays  poison  lurks  in 
every  plate  for  every  man.  To  take  a  glance  at  the  dining-room 
of  a  hotel  is  only  less  horrible  than  visiting  a  hospital  ward. 
Beside  each  plate  is  some  monstrous  bottle  of  mineral  water 
which  tells  a  gloomy  tale  of  its  owner.  Yes, — obviously  such  a 
man  would  be  drinking  Vichy  ;  that  woman  was  cut  out  for 
Evian  water ;  the  poor  old  creature  who  is  shuddering  as  he 
refuses  salad  rightly  gulps  down  his  St.  Galmier ;  what  a  pity  that 
such  a  cheerful-looking  fellow  as  that  other  should  have  to 
content  himself  with  Mattoni  water,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  lucky 
ones,  he  and  the  woman  having  a  debauch  of  ApoUinaris.  It  is 
a  sad  sight,  and  it  would  be  so  easy  to  hide  all  these  little 
confessions  of  weakness. 

What  chance  has  the  diner-out  of  being  completely  happy? 
Gin  you  keep  up  your  spirits  when  you  see  a  man  putting  a  tab- 
loid into  his  whisky  and  soda-water  and  you  realise  that  he  is 
undergoing  a  twenty-one  days'  cure  ?  And,  these  horrible  things 
apart,  the  mere  actions  of  eating  and  drinking  are  neither  pretty 
nor  conducive  to  showing  people  at  their  best.  It  is  really  a 
most  uncouth  sight  to  see  a  man  or  a  woman  stoking  food  ; 
the  necessity  of  being  polite  at  the  same  time  makes  it  uncom- 
fortable as  well.  No  sooner  have  you  got  into  conversation  with 
a  pleasant  woman  than  the  soup  in  your  moustache  stops  all 
inspiration.  She  despises  you  for  your  play  with  your  napkin, 
and  your  moustache  is  out  of  shape.  And  who  can  feel  that 
the  evening  is  going  to  be  what  he  hoped  when  he  realises 
that  his  shirt-front  is  smirched  with  some  relic  of  the  meal  ? 

Indeed,  dinner-parties  are  really  a  struggle  between  eating  and 
talking,  a  struggle  which  does  not  always  end,  as  do  most  things, 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  As  one  can't  speak  with  one's 
mouth  full,  and  first  hunger  must  be  appeased,  conversation  and 
eating  go  on  rather  as  a  game,  the  one  person  whipping  up  some 
food  while  the  other  is  speaking,  and  then  in  his  turn  speaking 
in  order  to  enable  his  partner  to  get  some  nourishment.  To  talk 
or  to  eat  might  be  a  sensible  question  at  the  beginning  of 
dinner,  but  it  is  not  one  likely  to  be  asked  ;  one  is  seldom  sure 
which  is  least  worth  sacrificing,  the  food  or  the  conversation. 
How  much  simpler  it  would  be  if  we  fed  apart  and  indulged  in 
conversation  afterwards.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  eating 
and  drinking  stimulate  conversation  at  the  moment.  We  know 
that  not  until  the  champagne  has  gone  at  least  twice  round  the 
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table  are  our  tongues  loosened  ;  and  this  unlocking  process  is 
not  a  pretty  one.  We  should  not  appear  till  our  wants  are 
satisfied  and  we  are  ready  to  talk.  The  best  stories  are  told  after 
dinner ;  at  the  meal  itself  wc  indulge  in  tite-a-tites,  going  from 
side  to  side  with  as  little  confusion  as  possible.  And  who  is 
not  secretly  pleased  when  the  hostess  gives  the  signal,  and  the 
strain  of  eating  and  talking  politely  is  relaxed  ?  No  wonder  we 
want  some  breathing-time  before  we  join  the  ladies  again,  and 
yet  how  hard  it  often  is  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  the  interrupted 
evening. 

Now  picture  for  a  moment  a  social  world  whose  eating  is  done 
on  the  quiet,  where  people  meet  when  they  are  no  longer  hungry 
or  thirsty,  and  can  devote  all  their  attention  to  talking  and  listen- 
ing. Breakfast, — the  only  meal  which  to  my  mind  might  well 
be  taken  in  company — most  people  prefer  to  get  through  in 
solitude.  The  man  who  talks  a  great  deal  at  breakfast  is  seldom 
popular  ;  the  man  who  doesn't  talk  is  supposed  to  be  unhealthy. 
But  how  many  jolly  days  does  luncheon  spoil  ?  A  lunch  at  two 
leaves  hardly  any  afternoon  and  no  energy  to  enjoy  such  as  is 
left.  If  everyone  had  got  the  little  matters  of  eating  and  digest- 
ing over  by  two  o'clock,  what  charming  afternoons  we  could 
have  in  London  and  the  country  !  Dinner  has  to  be  a  movable 
feast  ;  for  if  we  go  to  the  theatre  we  dine  early,  if  we  do  nothing 
but  dine  we  eat  later.  This  change  of  hour  is  unwholesome  and 
tiresome.  How  much  better  to  eat  quietly,  and  then  join  our 
friends  in  the  theatre  or  in  the  drawing-room.  Moreover,  a 
dinner  eaten  in  solitude  as  a  preliminary  to  the  theatre  or  a  social 
evening  would  probably  be  a  light  one,  and  not  liable  to  daze  or 
clog  such  intellect  as  we  may  possess. 

Yes, — if  we  were  to  give  up  this  public  performance  of  a  neces- 
sary act  of  nature  we  should  all  enjoy  life  more.  We  should 
eat  at  our  own  time,  in  our  own  way,  the  food  which  we  chose 
to  eat.  No  one  would  be  troubled  with  the  sight  of  our  fail- 
ings, or  the  knowledge  that  certain  things  were  forbidden  us  by 
our  doctor.  The  Fellows  of  All  Souls  would  have  to  adopt 
some  other  mode  of  selecting  the  man  to  be  added  to  their 
body  than  asking  him  to  dinner  ;  but  that  could  easily,  even 
in  Oxford,  be  arranged.  Then  the  man,  otherwise  presentable, 
would  be  able,  if  he  cared  to  risk  it,  to  eat  his  peas  with  a  knife, 
and  yet  be  a  member  of  that  illustrious  college, — though  anyone 
who  is  clever  enough  to  eat  peas  with  a  knife  should  surely  be 
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considered  worthy  to  be  a  fellow  of  any  college  ;  to  do  so  needs 
at  least  two  qualities  in  a  very  high  degree,  patience  and  agility. 
The  man  who,  being  brutal  in  his  instincts,  likes  to  "punish  the 
beef,"  could  do  so  without  making  anyone  shudder  ;  those  who 
make  a  meal  off  tabloids  could  gorge  them  without  the  temptation 
to  indulge  in  spiritual  pride.  And  the  glutton, — don't  let  us  in 
our  selfishness  forget  the  glutton — his  pleasure  would  certainly 
not  be  diminished.  He  would  enjoy  his  oysters  at  his  leisure, 
undisturbed  by  the  attractions  and  distractions  of  the  outer  world ; 
he  would  be  in  no  fear  that  the  asparagus  would  not  go  round  ; 
he  would  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  business  in  hand. 
And  so  the  genuine  pleasures  of  the  table  would  gain  in  being 
disconnected  from  the  worries  of  chatter  and  politeness. 

Then,  having  fed  and  rested,  if  so  we  desired,  we  could  dress 
ourselves  for  the  world,  and,  going  out,  appear  fresh  and  alert  to 
our  fellows.  No  *  one  would  know  how  we  had  dined  ;  we 
should  ignore  such  a  matter.  If  it  were  a  party  which  claimed 
us,  we  should  make  our  entry  ready  to  devote  ourselves  solely  to 
the  guests.  Perhaps  lemonade  might  be  sipped  during  the 
evening,  but  that  should  only  be  at  very  great  houses  on  very 
great  occasions.  How  much  more  we  should  see  of  our  friends, 
and  how  many  more  we  should  see  !  Three  parties  at  least 
every  evening  we  could  look  in  at,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  any 
of  them.  And  how  pleasant  it  would  be,  after  a  cheerful  evening 
spent  with  bright  and  happy  people,  to  steal  into  one's  little 
private  dining-room  and  eat  a  sandwich,  drink  perhaps  a  glass 
of  whisky  and  soda-water,  with  as  little  ostentation  as  when  we 
undress  and  go  to  bed.  Of  course  some  people  would  suffer. 
The  funny  man  would  no  longer  be  able  to  say  **  Pass  the 
mustard " :  the  professional  diner-out  would  have  to  learn 
another  trade  ;  but  it  would  all  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  What  is  now  spent  on  food  and  doctors'  bills 
would  then  be  spent  on  clothes  and  flowers,  theatre-tickets, 
and  little  gifts  to  one's  friends.  And  our  lives  would  not  be 
much  upset  by  the  change.  The  dining-room  in  the  club 
would  be  arranged  in  cubicles.  Modern  inventions  would  obviate 
the  increased  diflficulties  of  the  service.  In  private  houses  little 
dining-rooms  would  be  constructed  where  members  of  the  family 
could  retire  for  feeding.  And  here  I  would  suggest  that  there 
would  be  little  harm  in  humble  families  dining  together  if  they 
liked.     Family  life  is  so  intiniate,  especially  in  modest  house- 
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holds,  that  the  barriers  of  polite  society  cannot  exist  in  them.  If 
they  were  not  over  sensitive  they  might  see  each  other  eat ;  but  it 
would  be  recognised  that  it  was  rather  like  washing  one's  dirty 
linen, — a  thing  not  to  be  done  in  public. 

Of  course  primitive  people, — boys  at  school,  for  instance — 
could  be  fed  together,  just  as  they  sleep  together  in  dormitories. 
Superior  schools,  which  provide  separate  studies  for  each  boy, 
would  be  equally  advanced  in  their  arrangements  for  eating ; 
but  most  boys,  while  yet  in  a  rude  state,  might  feed  in  herds. 
It  might  be  the  same  with  girls ;  but  the  day  on  which  the 
young  lady  makes  her  real  entry  into  life  should  see  her  admitted 
to  the  luxury  of  a  private  dining-room. 

In  this  way  we  should  have  no  discussions  as  to  whether 
theatres  spoil  our  dinners,  or  the  dinners  spoil  our  theatres.  We 
should  not  be  pained  by  hearing  of  public  banquets,  as  we  were 
recently,  where  curious  dishes  were  provided  for  Nonconformists. 
Every  man  would  have  his  own  opinions  on  eating  and  keep 
them  to  himself  ;  the  carnivorous  man  would  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  vegetarian,  the  teetotaler  with  the  winebibber,  the  eater 
of  rich  food  would  hobnob  with  the  cater  of  simple  food,  and  the 
swallower  of  little  tabloids  should  lead  them.  Many  conservative 
people  would  no  doubt  be  grieved  at  such  a  change  ;  but  all 
changes  are  depressing  to  the  generation  which  sees  them. 
Motor-cars  are  ousting  the  horse  ;  electric  light  has  snuffed 
out  our  candles.  How  many  things  have  gone  which  were 
thought  inevitable  when  the  world  was  younger?  Public  eating 
and  drinking  has  been  a  grand  thing  in  its  time  :  our  hearts  wiQ 
ever  warm  as  we  remember  what  we  owe  to  it ;  but  what  should 
we  lose  by  giving  up  the  habit  now  ?  Surely  little  save  sentiment 
and  indigestion.  What  should  we  gain  f  Surely  many  things  ; 
freedom,  time,  money,  clearer  thought  and  vision,  more  ignorance 
of  each  other's  ailments  and  idiosyncrasies.  And  should  this 
innovation  ever  obtain  there  might  be  a  registry  office  for 
enrolling  people  who  desired  to  cling  to  the  old  barbarous  habit 
of  feeding  in  company.  Only  the  very  healthy,  very  sane, 
very  temperate  and  graceful  people  would  be  admitted.  It  is 
possible  that  there  might  be  but  few  candidates. 

Reginald  Turner 
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The  child,  ignorant  of  dietetics,  selects  jam  as  a  sustaining 
food  ;  the  doctor  ordains  powder,  and  the  nurse  combines  both 
along  the  philosopher's  line  of  least  resistance.  Reading  adult 
for  child,  and  making  other  substitutions,  the  proposition  may 
take  this  form  ; — that  the  enthusiast  who  wishes  to  impress  his 
views  on  a  public  merely  craving  fiction  must  bring  to  his  aid 
some  such  stock  character  of  romance  as  the  Inhabitant  of 
Another  Planet.  This  overworked  creature,  pitchforked  into  the 
desired  surroundings  and  given  clothes,  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  a  conscientious  Boswell  in  the  first  chapter, 
can  thereafter  be  trusted  to  talk  without  ceasing ;  and  his 
opinions  of  earthly  manners  and  customs,  when  compared  with 
those  of  his  own  world,  resemble  the  great  lexicographer's 
opinions  of  Scotland  when  he  remembered  his  walks  in  Fleet 
Street. 

Neither  Jovian  nor  Martian  marionette  has  any  rights  reserved ; 
overlooking,  therefore,  the  objection  that  they  do  not  know 
enough  of  mundane  conditions  to  make  their  opinions  valuable, 
let  one  of  them  for  this  purpose  be  taken  and  placed  in  an 
important  London  thoroughfare  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon 
either  this  year,  or  next  year,  or  perhaps  the  year  after.  Then, 
so  soon  as  he  has  seen  on  the  posters  the  appalling  legend 
England  in  Danger  (he  knows  all  about  posters  and  evening 
papers)  let  the  Boswell  puppet  explain  with  due  melancholy  that 
the  danger  arises  because  eleven  young  Englishmen  are  playing  a 
game  with  eleven  young  Australians,  and  that  the  latter  are  likely 
to  be  successful. 

Upon  this  the  stranger  may  be  dismissed,  before  he  has  time 
to  tell  how  and  why  they  manage  things  better  in  Mars  or 
Jupiter,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  after  he  has  vanished  the 
mental   detachment    he   has  inspired    in  those  about  him  may 
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usefully  be  applied  to  consider  the  situation.  It  is  one  at  least 
possible  ;  and  the  question  remains  whether  announcements  such 
as  England  in  Danger  at  Lord's  or  the  Oval  have  not  their  own 
real  and  very  sombre  significance.  Cricket  posters  and  placards 
such  as  these  have  appeared  when  great  battles  have  been  raging, 
even  when  England  has  been  at  war  with  another  nation  ;  and 
the  implication  that  the  Englishman  thinks  more  of  play  than  of 
events  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  his  country  is  one  which  has 
been  raised  and  must  be  met,  with  whatever  consequences.  For  if 
it  is  not,  the  precedents  of  the  Romans  and  their  circus,  or  the 
Athenians  desiring  some  new  thing,  show  clear)|^  enough  the  fate 
of  a  race  which  deliberately  chooses  to  play  the  fool  with  its 
abilities  and  its  inheritance. 

A  preliminary  objection  may  be  taken  that  the  poster  of  a 
halfpenny  evening  journal  is  no  test  of  British  character.  But 
this  must  be  overruled  ;  the  proprietors  of  these  newspapers 
know  their  business  well  enough,  and  their  combined  circulation 
is  sufficiently  eloquent.  And  by  this  criterion  the  Englishman's 
mind  is  absorbed  in  things  entirely  transient  and  unimportant, 
for  in  the  absence  of  a  test-match  the  moralist  may  well  place  such 
familiar  headlines  as  League  Football,  All  the  tVinnen,  Divorce 
Court  cross-examinations y  and  even  the  latest  political  personalities 
in  such  a  category.  And  the  afternoon  when  one  or  other  of 
these  things  does  not  blaze  in  pink  or  blue  along  the  crowded 
streets  is  exceptional. 

It  may  even  be  asked,  is  any  defence  of  this  state  of  things 
possible  ?  Nation  is  striving  against  nation  for  the  world's  prizes, 
both  by  the  crude  bludgeon  of  warfare  and  by  the  subtler  but  (as 
some  hold)  no  less  deadly  engine  of  commercial  competition, — 
for  the  choicest  territory,  the  richest  markets,  and,  it  may  be,  for 
the  cheapest  labour  from  inferior  races  ;  and  while  nations  on  left 
and  right  collectively  turn  themselves  into  huge  fighting-machines 
and  individually  keep  their  business  paramount  in  their  waking- 
hours,  the  Englishman  finds  it  easier  to  look  forward  to  his  next 
game  of  golf,  or  to  ruminate  over  the  cricket-averages. 

Thus  baldly  put,  the  accusation  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  ;  and 
the  question  which  Britons  sooner  or  later  will  be  compelled  to 
solve  is,  has  that  accusation  substance  ?  If  the  habit  of  mind  of 
the  ordinary  Englishman  is  deteriorating  him  and  paving  the 
way  for  his  racial  downfall,  no  strictures  can  be  too  strong  for 
those  who  see  the  facts  clearly  and  love  their  country  ;  but  if 
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such  very  light  mental  recreation  does  him  no  harm  and  prevents 
him  from  becoming  a  mere  unintelligent  fighting  or  business 
machine,  perhaps  time  will  show  his  way  to  be  the  best,  and  that 
his  plodding  rival  has  not,  figuratively  speaking,  seen  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  For  in  the  world's  game  of  chess  it  may  be  that  a 
versatile  mind  will  be  useless  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
game  and  its  openings  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  without  imagination 
and  versatility  no  man  could  become  a  chess-champion,  even  if  he 
knew  by  heart  each  opening  with  all  the  variations  that  had  ever 
been  invented. 

Moreover,  the  man  who  frankly  takes  his  recreation  need  not 
fear  any  fair  comparisons  between  himself  and  those  whose  lives 
have  been  too  strenuous  for  pastime.  As  examples  of  the  latter 
England  herself  brings  those  Lancashire  cotton-manufacturers 
from  whose  mills  were  born  the  Factory  Acts  ;  America  furnishes 
the  careers  of  the  wrecker  millionaires.  English  children  are 
certainly  better  in  cricket-fields  than  in  cotton-mills  ;  and  in  the 
United  States  thousands  of  ruined  men  could  testify  more 
sincerely  against  those  who  compassed  their  downfall  than  any 
moralist  could  denounce  a  love  of  healthy  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment. And,  for  value  to  the  race,  the  qualities  which  bring  to  a 
man  enormous  success  in  business  often  make  him,  as  Ruskin 
pointed  out  long  ago,  rather  a  menace  than  a  blessing  to  his 
country  ;  the  speculator  who  can  make  a  successful  corner  in 
wheat  or  cotton  is  the  obvious  modern  instance.  If  every 
Englishman  who  now  buys  a  paper  to  read  cricket  or  football 
news  would  devote  his  spare  time  instead  to  his  business,  it  is 
possible  that  some  foreign  rivals  might  be  ruined  ;  but,  as  it  does 
not  follow  that  demand  for  commodities  or  labour  would  be 
increased,  it  would  only  make  competition  more  severe  on  the 
whole,  and  perhaps  serve  no  other  purpose.  Similarly,  recent 
events  tend  to  show  that  a  power  regarding  military  prestige 
above  everything  else  is  not  necessarily  successful  on  that 
account,  even  on  the  battle-field  ;  for  one  nation  at  least  has 
learnt  the  lesson  that  racial  success  is  not  commanded  by  mere 
militarism. 

To  this  extent  the  Englishman  can  justify  himself  when  he 
resists  conscription  and  prefers  to  watch  football,  or  turns  his 
mind  outside  oflfice  hours  from  business  to  pleasure.  But  this 
does  not  carry  him  all  the  way.  He  rules  a  great  territory,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  will  inevitably  be  challenged  to  show  his  fitness 
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to  do  so.  If  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time  is  admittedly  con~ 
cerned  with  aifeirs  not  directly  leading  to  commercial  profit  and 
racial  supremacy  his  use  of  it  must  at  least  befit  him  to  keep  his 
heritage,  or  it  will  be  taken  from  him.  If  history  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  this  clearly. 

And  to  such  a  test  must  be  submitted  not  only  his  physical 
but  his  mental  recreations.  The  cricketer's  apology  (should  he 
think  one  necessary)  is  that  indirectly  his  game  trains  him  in 
those  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  supremacy  ;  and  though 
he  can  no  longer  quote  the  Duke  of  Wellington  uncontradicted, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  he  plays  his  game 
zealously  and  well  it  tends  to  physical  fitness.  But  physical  fit- 
ness without  mental  aptitude  is  useless  in  commerce,  and  not 
much  better  in  warfare,  as  some  British  officers  found  to  their 
cost  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Transvaal  war  ;  and  intelligence, 
like  muscular  skill,  becomes  dull  and  atrophied  without  use. 
The  Englishman's  hostile  critics  aver  that  he  does  not  devote  so 
much  of  it  to  his  business,  or  to  the  business  of  his  employer, 
that  his  mind  requires  perfect  vacancy  after  hours ;  and  it  may 
be  conceded  even  by  the  most  friendly  that  reasonable  mentEd 
exercise  in  his  spare  time  would  improve  his  position  as  an 
owner  of  empire,  without  threatening  him  with  much  danger  of 
brain-fever. 

As  it  is  thus  of  importance  to  know  how  he  does  employ  his 
mind  when  he  can  do  so  as  he  pleases,  let  the  most  successful 
newspapers,  cheap  magazines,  and  books  be  taken  as  a  not  unfair 
standard  of  his  reading  ;  for  what  occupies  his  mind  when  not 
reading  let  his  conversation  in  the  street,  train,  or  restaurant 
show. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  except  on  the  Derby  Day  and  on 
one  or  two  other  occasions,  racing  fills  a  much  larger  space  on  the 
afternoon  posters  than  in  conversation  ;  probably  the  percentage 
of  "  sportsmen "  who  buy  evening  papers  for  racing  results 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  public  in  general.  In  an 
ordinary  suburban  train,  for  example,  it  is  rare  to  hear  betting- 
talk,  even  in  a  third-class  smoking-carriage.  Perhaps  a  lingering 
Puritanism  still  remains,  and  the  betting-man,  without  exactly 
being  ashamed  of  himself,  does  not  parade  his  tastes  in  mixed 
company.  But  an  interest  in  cricket  is  deemed  healthy,  and  the 
investigator  will  be  indeed  singular  if  he  walks  half  a  mile 
through  a  main  London  thoroughfare  on  the  day  of  a  test-match 
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or  cup-tie  without  hearing  some  reference  to  the  game  in 
progress.  If  he  listens  carefully  he  will  soon  be  rewarded  with 
interminable  discussions  on  averages,  form,  and  so  forth,  in 
every  direction  ;  and  if  also  he  buys  a  newspaper  the  game 
will  monopolise  the  two  leading  columns,  and  a  good  slice  of  the 
stop-press  news,  in  addition  to  a  disquisition  on  it  from  a  leading 
cricketer  or  football-player. 

Perhaps  conversation  in  public  must  necessarily  be  trivial ; 
but  the  indictment  made  is  that,  like  the  young  man's  game  of 
billiards  with  the  irritable  professor,  it  gives  evidence  that 
triviality  has  become  a  habit  of  mind,  not  merely  an  occasional 
incident.  The  enthusiast  who  knows  the  leading  averages 
by  heart,  and  also  the  current  scores,  must  have  given  them 
more  time  than  their  importance  warrants  ;  and  his  dass  is  very 
numerous. 

Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  reaction  from  the  moralist  of 
the  Self-Help  school,  insisting,  as  he  does,  that  a  young  man 
should  be  improving  himself  every  moment  of  his  entirely  self- 
centred  existence  ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  reaction  has  gone 
too  far,  and  that  the  man  who  talks  of  cricket  or  football  by  the 
hour  on  end  simply  lulls  his  faculties  to  sleep  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  leisure.  Even  a  casual  walk  through  the  poorer  parts 
of  any  town  should  teach  anyone  of  intelligence  that  larger 
problems  than  selections  for  test-matches  demand  his  own 
personal  attention  ;  but  the  average  Englishman  does  not  study 
national  problems  outside  party  politics,  and,  it  seems  increasingly 
evident,  does  not  want  to  understand  them.  He  fills  his  mind 
with  a  lumber  of  cricket  averages  and  personalities,  and  football 
results  and  personalities,  with,  it  may  be,  a  spice  of  results 
and  personalities  from  racing  or  any  other  chosen  recreation  ;  and 
by  the  time  he  has  found  what  his  favourite  athlete  eats,  drinks, 
wears,  and  is  nick-named,  any  greater  effort  of  mind  has  become 
distasteful  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  cheaper  and  more  widely  circulated  magazines 
bear  evidence  of  a  mental  bias  in  their  readers  even  more  deplor- 
able. The  buyer  of  a  halfpenny  morning  paper  can  at  least  put 
himself  abreast  of  current  events  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  ;  the 
previous  day's  record  lies  before  him,  distorted  and  over-seasoned 
perhaps,  but  comprehensive  enough.  Even  the  afternoon  papers 
have  a  few  paragraphs  on  news  other  than  racing  and  cricket. 
But  the  typical  cheap  magazine  of  the  type  considered  combines 
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articles  such  as  the  athlete's  description  of  himself  and  his  per- 
formances, or,  it  may  be,  an  interview  with  an  actress  (garnished 
with  a  pictorial  catalogue  of  her  furniture)  with  illustrated  fiction 
which  tor  sheer  bathos  and  ineptitude  leaves  the  athlete's  and 
actress's  modest  accounts  of  themselves  and  their  tastes  in  food, 
motor-cars,  dogs,  and  tobacco  very  far  in  the  background.  The 
inevitable  theme  is  the  hero,  the  heroine,  and  the  proposal  ;  and 
the  inevitable  treatment  is  the  romantic,  in  which  the  hero  takes 
risks  for  which  he  never  has  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Now,  to  put  the  matter  clearly  by  an  illustration,  it  has  long 
been  recognised  that  children  must  have  a  certain  amount  oi 
sugar  in  their  food,  and  that  the  stern  Puritanism  which  dis- 
couraged sweets  and  required  the  mutton-fat  to  be  finished  to 
the  end  was  both  cruel  and  harmful.  It  is  also  certain  that 
some  sugar  is  good  for  adults.  But  the  man  who  would  feed 
himself  on  nothing  but  sweets  and  slops  would  soon  find  out  his 
mistake  if  he  had  to  undergo  any  conceivable  test  of  strength 
and  endurance  ;  he  would  have  no  stamina  at  all. 

And  so  it  surely  must  be  that  with  a  mental  pabulum  so 
cloying  and  unsubstantial  as  that  indicated,  the  real  qualities  of  a 
man's  mind  and  character  have  no  chance  of  development,  and 
that  a  nation  whose  manhood  is  thus  nourished  stands  a  poor 
chance  against  a  race  knowing  the  value  of  quality  and  solidity. 
If  no  such  race  existed,  the  least  flaccid  of  the  rest  might  be 
dominant ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  others  have 
learnt  the  value  of  mental  development  and  training,  and  are 
prepared  to  use  the  qualities  they  acquire  to  their  own 
advancement  in  the  competition,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
idlers.  no 

In  defence  of  the  Englishman's  tastes  in  his  newspytstrs,  the 
other  periodicals,  it  might  be  argued  that  at  least  thfiposed  in  the 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  literated  to  very  careful 
neighbours  who  are  not  interested  jn  crirJituted  for  the  original 
is  probably  true  in  the  main,  notwi*-*^ 

reports  and  certain  rather  highly-oie  year  1902,  the  House  was 
the  Englishman's  complacency  ar,  offence  that  might  have  resulted 
to  make  his  real  peril  more  im  seventy  members  having  to  sling 
a  drunkard  the  error  of  his  vjck  Tower,  and  there  remain  as 
enough,although  hiswill-pow-  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
it.  But  the  man  who  overnt  arose  on  February  14th,  through 
wait  longer  before  his  fooL'o  appoint  a  Deputy-Assistant-Speaker 
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apt  to  believe  that  because  he  is  not  given  to  tippling  he  must  be 
strong  and  healthy. 

Report  says,  and  statistics  seem  to  confirm  it,  that  the  people 
of  England  are  less  addicted  to  the  grosser  vices  than  formerly  : 
it  is  less  common  to  find  men  and  women  tipsy  in  the  streets  ; 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announces  (it  must  not  be  said, 
complains)  that  he  cannot  get  so  much  revenue  from  excise  as 
hitherto,  and  in  another  frailty  of  human  nature  the  foreign,  and 
not  the  English,  element  is  more  and  more  predominant.  All 
these  facts  tend  to  show  that  there  is  less  wilful  physical  deteriora- 
tion than  formerly.  But  the  generation  which  fifty  years  ago 
read  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Ruskin  might  have  been 
trusted  to  face  the  problems  of  life  with  some  conception  of  their 
meaning ;  the  devotee  of  cricket-averages,  tawdry  romance, 
fatuous  personalities,  and  banalities  with  a  garnish  of  misleading 
popular  science,  is  likely  to  learn  only  one  lesson  unmistakably, — 
that  in  the  long  run  dominion  and  power  cannot  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  incompetent. 

Alfred  Fellows 
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The  pit-falls  of  Parliamentary  life  are  many,  so  many  indeed 
that  a  new  Member  of  the  House,  desirous  of  obeying  its  rules 
to  the  letter,  on  asking  the  late  Mr.  Parnell  how  he  could 
familiarise  himself  with  them,  received  the  laconic  reply,  "  By 
breaking  them."  Prepared  as  it  is  to  call  unfortunate  members 
to  order  on  almost  countless  minutis,  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  the  House  itself  has  occasionally  been  caught 
napping  in  respect  of  the  simplest  matters. 

In  1898,  for  example,  the  Commons  blithely  passed  an  Act  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  "  the  first  election  of  alderman  and 
councillors  of  any  county  borough  or  any  urban  district,  and  of 
town  commissioners,  "  should  be  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  the 
January  following,  the  fact  having  been  overlooked  that  the  date 
in  question  fell  on  the  Sabbath  ;  while  on  another  occasion,  but 
many  years  ago,  a  statute  was  passed  which,  having  fixed  the 
punishment  for  a  certain  offence  at  fourteen  years'  transportation, 
went  on  to  ordain  "  that  upon  conviction  one-half  thereof  should 
go  to  the  King  and  one-half  to  the  informer."  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  loyal  Commons  had  really  no 
intention  of  deporting  their  Sovereign  for  seven  long  years,  the 
mistake  having  arisen  through  a  fine  having  been  imposed  in  the 
original  draft,  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  very  careful 
scrutiny  when  transportation  was  substituted  for  the  original 
penalty. 

To  go  back  no  further  than  the  year  1902,  the  House  was 
within  an  ace  of  committing  an  offence  that  might  have  resulted 
in  the  entire  six  hundred  and  seventy  members  having  to  sling 
their  hammocks  in  the  Clock  Tower,  and  there  remain  as 
prisoners  of  State  until  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
pardon  them.  The  incident  arose  on  February  14th,  through 
the  desire  of  the  House  to  appoint  a  Deputy-Assistant-Speaker 
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who,  in  the  event  of  the  real  Simon  Pure  and  his  Deputy  being 
indisposed  at  the  same  time,  could  fulfil  their  duties  and,  if 
necessary,  enforce  the  closure,  a  power  withheld  from  those 
ordinary  chairmen  whose  assistance  might  have  been  enlisted. 
The  House,  willing  to  oblige  the  new  Premier  in  little  matters 
of  this  nature,  was  cheerfully  proceeding  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment, when  an  affrighted  individual  sprang  upon  the  Members 
assembled  the  information  that  even  to  discuss  such  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  friendly  way,  without  having  gained  the  consent  of 
the  King  first,  was  leze-majesty  in  a  most  aggravated  form. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Obviously  the  first  thing  was  to  drop 
the  subject  until  it  could  be  constitutionally  taken  in  hand,  and 
the  second  to  communicate  with  the  King  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  One  of  the  junior  Whips  was  accordingly  despatched 
in  a  cab  to  Marlborough  House,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  the  Sovereign,  who  readily  gave  his  consent  to  his  faithful 
Commons  talking  the  matter  over  to  their  hearts'  content.  It 
was,  however,  a  very  narrow  escape  from  perhaps  "  something 
lingering,  with  boiling  oil  about  it,"  from  which  the  House  was 
saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  one  of  its  members  on  this 
occasion. 

A  couple  of  years  after  his  appointment,  the  late  Assistant- 
Deputy-Speaker  was,  by  the  way,  placed  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
predicament  through  the  momentary  mental  aberration  of  an  ofi[icial 
of  the  House.  Seeing  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair,  the  Deputy 
Serjeant-at-Arms  in  his  turn  left  his  seat  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
and  hastened  off  to  his  dinner  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that, 
there  in  full  view  of  the  assembled  Commons,  the  gold  mace 
lying  on  the  table  proclaimed  that  constitutionally  the  House  was 
still  in  session.  When  Mr.  Jeflteys,  therefore,  came  to  take  his 
seat,  the  direful  state  of  affairs  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
mace  naturally  froze  the  blood  in  his  veins.  On  the  one  side 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  represented  by  the  Commons  assembled, 
awaited  his  occupancy  of  the  Chair  to  proceed  with  its  business, 
on  the  other  hand  that  golden  bauble,  the  mace,  blinked  a 
basilisk  eye  at  the  member  for  North  Hampshire,  daring  him  the 
while  to  be  seated  at  his  peril.  The  obvious  course  to  pursue, 
it  might  be  imagined  by  the  uninitiated  in  Parliamentary 
procedure,  would  have  been  for  someone  possessing  the  necessary 
strength  to  have  removed  the  mace,  kindly  but  firmly  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  for  anyone  but  a  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  lay 
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hands  on  the  mace,  even  in  the  way  of  kindness,  would  probably 
bring  about  a  cataclysm,  no  one  was  found  ready  to  perform  the 
feat.  A  messenger  luckily  soon  found  the  forgetful  officer  who, 
hastily  buckling  on  his  sword,  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the 
House,  gently  lifted  the  unresisting  mace  from  the  table,  laid  it 
on  the  j  rests  below,  and,  bowing  to  the  Chair,  presumably  to 
placate  its  outraged  dignity,  retired,  leaving  the  Deputy-Chair- 
man to  seat  himself  at  his  leisure,  and  in  the  happy  knowledge 
that  he  could  do  so  without  risk  of  the  heavens  falling. 

About  three  years  ago  it  was  the  absence  of  that  sacred  speci- 
men of  the  goldsmith's  art  which,  in  all  probabHity,  prevented  a 
debate  that  might  have  been  somewhat  acrimonious.  At  the 
prorogation  of  the  House  it  is  customary  for  a  copy  of  the 
King's  Speech  to  be  given  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  reads  it  in  due  course  in  the  Lower  Chamber. 
On  his  return  to  the  Other  Place  in  the  August  of  1 903  the 
Speaker,  sitting  on  the  chief  clerk's  chair  and  putting  his  hat  on 
the  table,  said  that  he  should  be  unable  to  conform  to  the  ancient 
usage  owing  to  the  fact  that  by  some  oversight  he  had  not  been 
furnished  with  a  copy,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  taken  as  read. 
What  the  faithful  Commons  would  have  liked  to  have  said 
about  the  minister  responsible  for  this  forgetfulness  is  not 
known,  for  Parliament  was  already  prorogued,  the  gold  mace 
had  disappeared,  and  the  two  score  members,  whatever  they 
thought,  were  powerless  to  protest  against  the  indignity. 

In  the  summer  of  1900  when,  Government  business  being 
ended,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban  nerman  rose  to  ask  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  War  whether  there  was  any  news  from  China,  at 
that  time  the  cause  of  much  anxiety,  the  Speaker  having  left  the 
Chair  without  the  usual  question  being  put,  the  House  was 
nearly  rent  in  twain  by  the  heartrending  dilemma  in  which  it 
found  itself.  A  merely  ordinary  man  would  have  asked  the 
question,  would  in  due  course  have  received  an  answer  of  some 
sort,  and  all  would  have  been  well,  but  Parliamentary  procedure 
scorns  such  simple  methods  as  too  direct  for  usage  in  its  High 
Courts.  To  be  in  order  the  Speaker  should  have  been  present 
and  the  mace  on  the  table,  but  as  it  was,  neither  the  mace  nor 
its  master  were  occupying  their  proper  positions.  It  was  a 
terrible  situation  for  a  minister  to  be  placed  in,  but  Mr.  Brodrick 
rose  to  the  occasion  ;  pretending  for  the  nonce  that  he  had  no 
official  interest  in  the  matter,  he  left  the  ministerial  bench  and, 
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standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  read  alond  to  the  up-standing 
Members  a  telegram  he  had  received  giving  the  information 
desired. 

What  the  House  would  have  done  early  in  March,  1901, 
in  not  altogether  dissimilar  circumstances,  had  not  the  Speaker 
speedily  rectified  a  trifling  mistake  he  had  made,  passeth  the 
knowledge  of  man  ;  perhaps  as  it  takes  itself  so  seriously  it 
would  have  committed  a  species  of  political  hara-kiri  and 
dissolved, — into  tears  at  least. 

It  was  comparatively  early  in  a  sitting  devoted  to  a  debate  on 
the  subject  of  General  Colville,  that  the  Speaker,  having  named 
Mr.  Lawson  Walton  to  follow  Colonel  Blundell,  called  "  Order, 
order,"  and  stepping  from  the  Chair  passed  behind  it  towards 
the  door  leading  to  his  private  apartments.  The  House,  in  an 
apparently  semi-paralysed  condition,  mutely  awaited  an  explana- 
tion, momentarily  expecting,  doubtless,  the  ceiling  to  fall  or  the 
floor  to  open.  Fortunately  the  Speaker  returned  in  time  to 
prevent  anything  extraordinarily  direful  happening  and,  with  an 
apologetic  smile,  remarked  as  he  resumed  his  seat,  ^'  I  had  mis- 
taken the  hour,"  the  same  being  a  quarter  past  seven  instead  of 
a  quarter  past  eight,  the  usual  hour  for  adjourning  for  dinner. 
Seemingly  the  time,  so  far  as  the  Speaker  was  concerned,  had 
not  exactly  flown  during  the  early  portion  of  the  debate. 

That  Mr.  Lowther,  the  present  Speaker,  is  unlikely  ever  to 
be  at  a  loss  while  in  the  Chair,  was  illustrated  a  few  years  ago, 
when  as  Chairman  of  Committees  he  took  upon  himself  the 
onus  of  an  innovation  at  the  very  thought  of  which  old-estab- 
lished Members  grew  pale.  The  incident  occurred  through  the 
contumacy  of  the  clerks'  sand-glass  that  had  been  turned  to 
count  the  two  minutes  allowed  for  Members  to  assemble,  but 
refused  to  work  as  industriously  as  it  should  have  done,  only 
indicating,  in  fact,  the  passage  of  one  minute,  when  every  clock 
in  the  vicinity,  from  Big  Ben  to  the  humblest  of  American  time- 
keepers, had  proved  three  minutes  to  have  really  passed.  What 
would  happen  if  the  mace  developed  any  painful  eccentricity  of 
the  character  indicated  by  the  sand-glass  that  wouldn't,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  in  all  probability  the  House  would  adjourn 
until  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  had  coaxed  it  into  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  Luckily  the  sand-glass  is  something  less  than  a  bauble 
compared  to  the  mace,  and  accordingly  no  protests  were  levelled 
at  the  clerk  who  shook  the  glass  and  slapped  it,  or  at  Lord 
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Stanley,  who  administered  chastisement  upon  it  with  his  fists ; 
but  when  Mr.  Lowther  actually  had  the  temerity  to  ignore  the 
sand  and  put  the  question  after  a  consultation  with  the  clock,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  older  generation  of  Members 
regarded  the  innovation  as  a  sign  of  the  times  even  more  to  be 
deplored  than  the  laxity  of  the  sand-glass  in  performing  its 
Parliamentary  duties. 

As  Mr.  Alfred  Davies,  who  supported  the  Ministerialists' 
Budget  Bill  in  1902,  could  testify,  it  is  an  easy  feat  for  a 
Member  to  vote  entirely  against  his  convictions  by  proceeding 
to  the  wrong  lobby,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  entire 
House  achieving  a  blunder  of  this  character.  Everything  is 
possible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  and  by  strict 
attention  to  its  duties  it  may  perhaps  before  long  succeed  in 
placing  itself  in  a  very  pretty  dilemma.  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  condition  yet  reached  took  place  at  the  close  of  1902, 
when  it  was  discovered,  after  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Members 
had  voted  in  a  certain  division,  that  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes 
were  in  the  wrong  lobbies.  By  great  good  fortune  the  mistake 
was  discovered  in  time  for  it  to  be  rectified  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  but  in  a  few  more  minutes  a  situation  absolutely  without 
precedent  would  have  arisen,  and  as  without  a  precedent  to  guide 
it  the  House  is  hopelessly  lost,  it  would  probably  have  occupied 
the  remaining  years  of  its  existence  in  endeavouring  to  remedy 
a  mishap  that  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  more  serious 
than  one  befalling  a  motion  introduced  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Shipowners'  Negligence  Bill.  It  was  Mr.  Austin  Taylor, 
anxious  to  secure  a  division  in  an  amendment  moved  by  him, 
who  shouted  No  in  reply  to  the  Speaker's  usual  question,  and 
as  no  other  Member  had  the  kindness  to  utter  a  challenging 
Aytt  the  Speaker  had  no  alternative  but  to  declare  that  the 
Noes  have  it,  which  in  this  instance  indicated  that  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  had,  unaided,  succeeded  in  defeating  his  own 
motion. 

Some  six  years  ago  when  the  late  Lord  Ritchie,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  entered  the  sacred  domain  of  the 
Peers  and  nonchalantly  seating  himself  on  the  woolsack  pro- 
ceeded to  enlighten  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  respect  to  the 
Companies  Bill  then  being  read  for  the  second  time,  the  Lords' 
dove-cotes  were  Buttered  not  a  little.  The  member  for  East 
Croydon,    all    unconscious    of   the   sensation    he  was   causing, 
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continued,  however,  to  pour  forth  enlightenment  while  the  Lord 
Chancellor  grew  more  and  more  fidgety  as  the  horns  of  the  dilemma 
became  more  and  more  acute  ;  until  at  last,  lest  worst  should  follow, 
he  himself  indulged  in  a  little  efFort  in  the  way  of  enlightenment, 
with  the  immediate  result  that  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
rapidly  withdrew  to  a  position  wool-less  but  at  the  same  time 
free  from  any  unpleasant  memories  of  the  sack. 

Although  the  House  of  Lords  is  extremely  jealous  of  its 
rights  and  privileges,  it  can  at  all  events  accept  with  equanimity 
a  situation  that  would  upset  the  more  excitable  Commons  for 
weeks.  What  would  happen,  for  instance,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  adjourned  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  before  it  had 
transacted  or  attempted  to  transact  any  public  business  ?  One 
dares  not  dwell  upon  such  an  untoward  event,  but  when  a 
similar  occurrence  happened  in  the  Upper  House  early  in  1 900 
the  heavens  remained  in  more  or  less  proximity  to  their  cus- 
tomary situation,  and  the  world  still  performed  its  accustomed 
gyrations. 

It  was  pure  forgetfulness  that  was  accountable  for  this  extra- 
ordinary incident  in  the  Upper  House,  unless  a  lack  of  private 
business  is  to  be  held  blamable,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  an  interval 
to  exist  between  the  time  private  affairs  were  disposed  of  and 
that  at  which  public  business  was  fixed  to  begin.  This  interval 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Premier,  filled  by  seating  himself 
on  the  woolsack  and  engaging  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  converse 
so  sweet  that,  when  he  returned  to  his  seat,  instead  of  permitting 
his  fellow  Peers  to  wrestle  with  the  Army  Annual  Bill  and  the 
Public  Libraries  Bill,  according  to  the  day's  programme,  he  com- 
pletely forgot  about  their  existence  and  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  a  proposition  that  the  equally  forgetful  Lord  Chancellor 
figuratively  speaking  received  with  open  arms.  When  the 
House  had  been  duly  adjourned  some  aggrieved  Peer  explained 
the  situation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  as  nothing  could  seem- 
ingly be  done,  the  noble  legislators  quietly  descended  from  their 
elevated  seat  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  upon  which  they  had 
placed  themselves,  and  dispersed  unobtrusively. 


hai 
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There  have  always  been  writers  iti  France  who,  to  provoke 
the  laughter  of  the  crowd,  have  used  unsparingly  the  broadest 
farce  and  jests  of  the  coarsest  order.  But  for  the  most  part  they 
have  addressed  themselves  to  a  comparatively  small  circle,  to 
which  they  themselves  belonged,  and  by  which  alone  they  were 
read ;  their  productions  have  hardly  mingled  with  the  great 
current  of  the  national  literature.  It  is  only  at  the  epoch  or  the 
Fronde  that  we  see  the  singular  spectacle  of  nearly  a  whole 
nation  delighting  in  the  most  outrageous  pleasantries,  the  most 
Totesque  ideas  and  modes  of  expression.  To  please  it,  a  writer 
lad  to  clothe  his  thought,  as  it  were,  in  a  carnival  garb,  and  set 
himself  to  debase  and  render  trivial  all  that  was  by  nature  noble 
or  exalted.  The  demand  was  met  by  a  body  of  men  whose 
names  are  now  almost  foi^tten,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Scarron,  who  owes  the  survival  of  his  reputation  in  part  no 
doubt  to  extraneous  causes.  His  bizarre  personality  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  life  of  his  time,  and  he  ridiculed  Mazarin 
with  a  success  which  the  great  minister  never  forgave.  His 
widow  became  the  famous  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  and  Moliere 
did  him  the  honour  to  borrow  a  few  of  his  ideas.  But  his 
escape  from  oblivion  is  chiefly  due  to  his  being  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  that  school  which  is  known  in  the  literary  history  of 
France  as  the  "  burlesque."  It  is  singular,  that  of  the  many 
writers  who  have  written  on  the  subject  none  has  attempted  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  the  burlesque.  M.  Brunetiere  has  lately 
undertaken  this  task,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour,  after  some 
preliminary  observations,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  brtUiant 
critic's  views.  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  French  literature 
was  powerfully  affected  by  two  foreign  influences,  Spanish  and 
'  "  La  Maladie  du  Burlegcjue  ;  "  Revue  dee  deui  hohdes,  August,  1906. 
No.  12 — VOL.  II  G 
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Italian.  By  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  religious  wars,  the  French  were  seized  with  a  mania  for 
imitating  everything  Spanish,— dress,  manners,  language,  and 
ideas.  Even  the  victor  of  Ivry  had  to  bow  to  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and  not  only  donned  the  black  garb  of  his  enemy,  but 
also  applied  himself,  in  his  declining  years,  to  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  tongue.  His  tutor,  Antonio  Perez,  once  Philip's 
minister  and  confidant,  and  later  the  object  of  his  relentless 
persecution,  had  sought  refuge  at  Henry's  Court,  bringing  with 
him  the  very  cream  of  the  "  cultorism  "  then  fashionable  in 
Spain.  This  pompous,  inflated,  and  pedantic  mode  of  writing, 
introduced  by  the  poet  Gongora,  was  akin  to  the  euphuism  of 
John  Lyly,  which  Perez,  when  he  visited  England,  found 
flourishing  at  Elizabeth's  Court,  and  from  which  he  culled  some 
additional  flowers  of  speech.  The  letters  of  Perez  enjoyed  a 
great  celebrity,  and  were  eagerly  imitated  by  the  precieux 
writers  who  frequented  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  the  literary 
centre  of  Paris.  The  famous  Arthenice,  Marquise  de 
Rambouillet,  was  a  Tuscan  ;  but  the  imitation  of  Italian  models 
received  its  chief  impulse  when  Marie  de'  Medici,  on  assuming 
the  Regency,  invited  to  her  Court  the  Cavalier  Marini,  Italy's 
most  popular  living  poet,  whose  pieces  rivalled  the  productions 
of  Gongora  in  the  extravagance  of  their  language  and  imagery. 

As  the  precieux  drew  their  inspiration  from  Marini  and 
Gongora,  so  the  sources  of  the  French  burlesque  are  to  be  found 
in  the  bernesque  satire  on  the  Italian  side  and  the  picaresque 
tale  on  the  Spanish.  Berni,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  former, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
followed  by  a  host  of  imitators.  The  essential  characteristic  of 
the  bernesque  satire  is  an  egotism  that  revels  in  its  own 
vulgarity,  that  anticipates  the  jests  of  others  at  its  expense,  and 
that  jocosely  parades  its  faults  and  vices  as  things  to  be  proud 
of, — glorying,  for  instance,  in  gluttony  or  cowardice,  or  making 
sport  of  its  bodily  defects.  This  we  find  also  in  burlesque.  It 
is  a  compound  of  sensuality,  cynicism,  and  mockery,  realistic 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  describes  with  exactitude  things  which 
in  ordinary  life  we  prefer  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  objects  of 
horror  and  disgust.  The  same  spirit  informs  the  picaresque 
novel.  Here  the  point  of  honour  is  to  be  a  perfect  picaro  or 
rascal  ;  infamous  deeds  are  boasted  of  in  correspondingly 
offensive  language.      The  bernesque  writings   contained   more 
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obscenities,  the  picaresque  more  coarseness  and  ferocity ;  but 
in  essence  they  were  the  same  ;  each  tiered  the  same  perverse 
attractions  to  the  imagination,  the  same  elements  for  imitation. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  great  a  stimulus  to  such 
imitation  was  afforded  by  the  disorders  of  the  Fronde,  in  which 
a  spirit  of  mockery  and  licence  seemed  to  dominate  all  minds. 

But  another  reason  has  been  almost  universally  assigned  for 
the  extraordinary  outburst  of  burlesque  literature  at  this  epoch, 
namely,  that  it  was  a  naturalistic  or  realistic  reaction  against  the 
preciositS  then  in  vogue.  The  foreign  influences  of  which  we 
have  spoken  were  centred  on  one  spot,  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 
The  principal  aim  of  this  college  of  wits  and  fine  ladies  was  to 
devu^rise  the  language ;  but,  though  it  undoubtedly  did 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  literary  effort,  it  did  not  escape 
the  danger,  common  to  all  exclusive  coteries,  of  being  governed 
by  fashion  rather  than  by  common-sense.  The  result  was  a 
preposterous  mode  of  talking  and  writing  which  received  the 
name  of  priciosite,  and  which  became  more  extravagant  still  in 
the  smaller  cliques  which  were  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet.  "  They  had  come  to  the  point,"  says  Theophile 
Gautier,  "of  writing  with  a  vocabulary  of  only  five  or  six 
hundred  words,  and  the  literary  language  was,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  idiom,  a  sort  of  dialect  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
learned."  Now,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
Scarron  and  his  confreres  ■  are,  in  contrast  with  this  priciosite^  the 
representatives  of  freedom  in  writing  and,  to  some  extent,  even 
in  thinking.  Under  the  triple  influence  of  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet, the  newly-formed  French  Academy,  and  the  Court,  an 
aristocratic  literature  was  growing  up,  stilted  and  fastidious, 
exemplified  in  the  heroic  and  romantic  novels  of  La  Calprenede 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Scudiri,  the  letters  and  verses  of  Balzac 
and  Voiture,  the  dramas  of  Tristan,  Rotrou,  and  even  Corneille, 
and  the  discourses  of  the  fashionaMe  preachers.  Against  this 
spurious  ideal  of  elegance  and  this  declamatory  heroism,  the 
burlesque  writers,  we  are  told,  vindicated  the  rights  of  nature 
and  truth,  brought  art  back  to  the  observation  of  life,  and  so 
prepared  the  way  for  the  satire  of  Boileau,  the  fable  of  La 
Fontaine,  and  the  comedy  of  Moliere. 

So  far,  in  M.  Brunetiere's  opinion,  is  this  view  from  being 
supported  by  facts,  that,  instead  of  the  burlesque  being  opposed 
to  preciosi^,  we  ought  rather  to  regard  the  two  as  "  reciprocal 
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and  inverse  phases  of  one  and  the  same  malady,  affecting 
judgment,  language,  and  art." 

When  Moliere  in  1659  produced  his  PRiciEusES  Ridicules, 
and  again  in  1662  his  Ecols  des  Femmes,  the  disciples  oipriciosife 
were  not  slow  to  make  him  feel  their  resentment  ;  while,  later, 
Boileau  roused  them  to  positive  fury.  If,  then,  they  had  felt 
themselves  attacked  or  even  glanced  at  by  the  burlesques,  why 
were  they  the  first  to  applaud  these  writers  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  Scarron  himself  was  petted  and  made  much  of  by  all  the 
great  literary  ladies,  who  seemed  in  no  way  shocked  by  his 
scurrilous  Mazarinade  or  the  obscenities  of  his  Virgile 
Travesti.  His  gaiety,  sportiveness,  and  wit  were  universally 
admired  ;  the  great  Balzac  praised  him  in  a  famous  letter  ;  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  in  her  Cl^lie,  placed  him,  under  the 
name  of  Scaurus,  among  the  first  poets  of  his  time.  If  these 
were  the  people  Scarron  meant  to  ridicule,  they  certainly  do  not 
appear  to  have  perceived  it.  In  fact  he  had  no  thought  of 
ridiculing  them  or  of  revolting  against  a  literary  ideal  of  which 
his  burlesque  was  merely  a  form  or  variety.  The  burlesque  note 
is,  indeed,  plainly  recognisable  in  some  of  Voiture's  letters  and 
verses.  Foreign  as  might  be  the  origin  of  burlesque,  it  was 
through  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  that  it  became,  simultaneously 
with  priciositi^  acclimatised  in  France. 

The  soul  of  burlesque  is  travesty,  that  is,  the  alteration  of 
nature.  This  brings  us  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  We  of 
to-day  commonly  believe  that  at  all  times  art  in  general  and 
poetry  in  particular  have  had  for  their  object  the  imitation  of 
nature.  Nothing  could  accord  less  with  the  teaching  of  history. 
Confining  ourselves  to  French  literature,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  Ronsard  and  his  school,  nor  Malherbe,  nor,  above  all,  our 
precieuxj  proposed  to  themselves  to  imitate  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  strove  to  adorn,  embellish,  or,  as  did  Balzac  and 
Corneille,  to  heroize  nature.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  of  him, 
Corneille  is  undoubtedly  a  precieux — the  first,  indeed,  the 
greatest,  the  most  illustrious — but  still  a  precieux ;  and  neither 
Moliere,  nor  Racine,  nor  Boileau,  excepted  him  from  the 
criticisms  which  they  levelled  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  He 
had  this  in  common  with  the  wearisome  and  absurd  Mademoiselle 
de  Scuderi,  that  he  followed  nature  only  with  a  view  to  improve 
upon  her.  We  have  here,  then,  the  family  link  between 
preciositi  and  burlesque.     The  essence  of  each  is  travesty ;  one 
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travesties  with  the  object  of  beautifying,  the  other,  of  deforming 
nature.  Accordingly,  it  becomes  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Thus,  when  Catos  says  to  her  little  lacquey, 
"  Voiturez-neus  id  Us  commedites  de  la  conversation"  for  "  Bring 
chairs,"  it  is  only  from  Moliere  that  we  know  whether  her 
language  is  precieux  or  burlesque  ;  but  what  is  perfectly  clear  is, 
that  she  thinks  she  is  giving  her  talk  subtlety  and  distinction  by 
disguising  her  meaning.  If  we  analyse  one  by  one  the  artifices 
of  the  precieux  style, — periphrase,  pun,  metaphor,  presentation  of 
the  object  in  its  least  expected  aspect — we  find  in  them  all  the 
same  principle,  transposition  or  travesty.  Here,  as  in  burlesque, 
the  idea  is, — not  to  call  things  by  their  names.  What  the 
burlesques  deform  to  make  us  laugh,  the  precieux  bedeck  to  excite 
our  admiration.  The  greatest  artist  is  he  who  distorts  nature 
most,  individuality  being  shown  in  the  kind  of  distortion.  With 
Corneille  it  is  exaggeration  of  the  heroic ;  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Scuderi,  high-fiown  sentimentality  ;  with  Scarron,  extravagant 
caricature ;  with  Balzac,  bombastic  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  two  styles  further  resemble  one  another  in 
having  no  object  beyond  the  immediate  one  of  exciting  laughter, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  admiration  on  the  other,  and  each  endeavours 
to  reach  its  aim  by  the  same  means, — the  surprise  or  astonishment 
of  the  reader. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  opinion  that  burlesque 
was  a  reaction  against  preciosite.  It  may  be  traced  to  the 
tendency  there  has  been  and  still  is,  in  some  measure,  to  con- 
found the  imitation  of  nature  with  vulgarity.  Unwitting  or 
intentional  coarseness  of  expression,  real  or  affected  meanness 
and  triviality  of  sentiment,  are  constituent  elements  of  burlesque, 
which  has  accordingly  been  regarded  as  naturalism.  But  why 
do  Moliere  and  Racine,  La  Fontaine  and  Boileau,  attack  these, 
their  literary  precursors,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  as  sharply 
as  they  do  the  precieux  themselves  ?  M.  Brunetiere  gives  the 
following  reason  : 

These  great  and  good  and  true  "  naturalists "  cannot  admit  that  their 
art  may  make  a  principle  or  even  a  means  of  the  alteration  or  distortion  of 
nature.  I  do  not  say  that  they  aim  at  nothing  beyond  the  imiution  of 
nature  j  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  this  imitation  is  with  them  sub- 
ordinate to  some  end,  polemic  or  satirical,  didactic  or  moral,  which  they 
r^rd  as  higher  still.  If  they  do  not  pose  as  "  reformers,"  they  deliberately 
constitute  themselves  critics  of  the  manners  of  their  time.     To  the  woii 
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^^  nature,"  of  which,  even  in  our  day,  so  many  difierent  uses  are  made,  they 
may  not  all  give  the  full  meaning  that  a  Honore  de  Balzac  gives  in  his 
"  Comddie'* ;  they  are  younger  by  two  centuries  !  And  I  will  add,  if  you 
will,  that  Moliire,  the  theatre-manager,  with  an  eye,  of  necessity,  always 
on  the  till,  more  than  once  locks  away  his  own  rules  of  art  to  write 
"  M.  de  Pourceaugnac  "  or  "Les  Fourbcries  de  Scapin.**  But  their  starting 
point  is  always  the  imitation  of  nature  ;  and  just  -because  that  is  so,  they 
assail  without  distinction  burlesque  and  precieux. 

For  a  time  the  illustrious  quartet  triumphed  ;  but  with  the 
cessation  of  Boileau's  literary  activity,  preciosite  again  reared 
its  head,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  full  justice  was  done  them.  The  burlesque  vein 
can  be  traced  through  Marivaux,  Crebillon,  Lesage,  even 
Montesquieu,  and  we  find  it,  linked  with  preciositiy  in  the 
romanticism  of  the  following  century.  In  fact,  these  two 
forms  of  morbid  art  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  confined 
to  one  age  or  country.  They  have  visited  all  modern  litera- 
tures as  epidemics,  and  tend  to  recur  sporadically  under 
favourable  conditions. 


^as^mtmmOM^mm 
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The  romance  of  Canada,  how  great  and  various  it  is  !  What 
memories  of  chivah-ous  daring,  of  byegone  feuds,  of  fierce  and 
glorious  encounter,  are  linked  with  the  names  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  of  a  conflict  with  the  forces  of  nature,  equally 
heroic  though  of  a  diflferent  kind,  with  those  of  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver  !  Nor  is  this  romance  altogether  of  the  past. 
Wherever  the  settler,  with  ceaseless  struggle,  is  pushing  his  way 
into  regions  hitherto  unknown,  in  the  trackless  wilds  of  the 
untrodden  Labrador,  and  in  the  still  vaster  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  great  North- West  that  stretch  back  into 
the  frozen  and  uninhabitable  North,  the  same  lives  are  still  being 
lived  of  the  iron  resolution,  the  staunch,  unyielding  courage, 
which  have  made  Canada  what  she  is. 

And  when  we  ponder  over  her  history,  what  is  it  that  for  us, 
in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  may  constitute  perhaps 
Canada's  greatest  value  ?  If  we  consider  the  forces  that  go  to 
the  building  up  of  nations  may  it  not  be  thought  to  lie,  not  so 
much  in  the  extent  of  her  territories,  in  their  boundless 
resources,  in  the  indomitable  energy  of  her  people,  as  in  their 
instinctive  love  of  freedom,  and  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  by  which  they  have  always  been  animated  ?  For  that 
is  the  key-note  of  it  all, — of  the  Imperial  lesson  that  Canada  is 
enforcing. 

It  is  a  legacy  from  the  earliest  days  of  Canadian  colonisation. 
**  Spaniards  led  to  the  New  World  by  the  lust  of  gold,"  wrote 
Warburton  in  an  eloquent  passage  which  we  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  lest  the  fate  of  Spain  overtake  us  also,  for  we  have 
been  treading  lately  in  a  perilously  similar  path,  **  soon  sacrificed 
their  America  to  slavery  :  Englishmen,  led  thither  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  consecrated  their  new  soil  to  freedom.  Europe  rushed 
forth  to  colonise,  each  nation  according  to  its  character,  leaving 
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for  ever  the  stamp  of  that  character  impressed  upon  its  colonies." 
If  we  examine,  we  shall  find  that  in  every  aspect  of  Canadian 
policy,  in  the  relations  established  from  the  first  between  the 
British  and  the  French,  in  the  gradual  and  unforced  extension 
of  self-governing  rights  to  the  different  provinces  of  which 
Canada  is  composed,  but  most  of  all  in  the  treatment  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  this  original  impress  is  apparent. 

And  in  these  days,  when  Great  Britain  is  acquiring  immense 
territories  all  over  Africa,  and  with  their  acquisition  is  assuming 
a  great  and  onerous  responsibility  to  the  natives  who  inhabit 
them,  a  study  of  the  Canadian  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes  is 
of  Imperial  concern.  All  over  the  Dominion  they  are  prosperous 
and  content ;  nomads  as  they  are,  bred  up  wholly  to  war  and  the 
chase,  they  have  nevertheless  acquiesced  peacefully  in  the  new 
conditions  of  life  which  the  onward  march  of  the  white  man  has 
imposed  upon  them,  because  they  have  been  treated  with  justice, 
and  with  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  with  a  sympathetic 
tact. 

This  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  until  quite  recently  Canada  was  not  a  gold-producing  land  ; 
nor  was  it  ever  enervated  like  Afi-ica,  and  like  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  with  the  curse  of  servile  labour.  The  Indians  had  no 
disposition  to  work  and  were  too  powerful  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so,  and  the  settlers  were  obliged  therefore  to  depend  entirely 
upon  their  own  exertions.  Their  character  was,  as  a  result,  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  settlers  further  south,  "  most  of 
whom "  pathetically  wrote  Captain  Smith,  "  were  come  to  do 
nothing  else  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  and  load  gold. 
I  entreat  you,"  he  added,  '*  rather  send  me  but  thirty  carpenters, 
husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and 
diggers  up  of  tree-roots  than  a  thousand  such  as  we  have." 
Their  treatment  of  the  Indians  was  not  good,  and  before  many 
years  like  the  mine-owners  of  Johannesburg  to-day,  they  had 
recourse  to  imported  labour,  and  brought  in  the  negro  slaves 
from  Africa  who  are  so  increasing  a  perplexity  to  America 
now. 

The  New  England  States,  from  which  the  Canadian  Loyalists 
were  mostly  drawn,  became  on  the  contrary  the  abiding  place  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  among  whom  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed. 
Roger  Williams  bluntly  told  the  Massachusetts  people  that  the 
charter  of  Charles  the  First  was  worthless  because  the  King  of 
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England  had  no  right  to  cede  to  them  the  possessions  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  Robert  Cushman  made  complaints  of  certun  of 
those  who  had  been  sent  out  to  him  in  the  Charity,  that  "  they 
are  no  fit  men  for  us,  and  I  fear  will  hardly  deal  as  well  with  the 
Indians  as  they  should."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  "that  warring 
with  them  after  another  manner  than  their  wont,  by  friendly 
usage,  love,  peace,  honest  and  just  carriage  and  good  treatment, 
we  and  they,  may  not  only  live  in  peace  in  that  land,  and  they 
yield  subjection  to  an  earthly  prince,  but  that  they  may  be 
persuaded  at  length  to  embrace  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Jesus 
Christ."  Nowadays  it  seems  a  mockery  to  quote  such  words, 
but  at  the  time  they  were  written  they  were  not  in  the  least 
hypocritical.  Men  then  not  only  wrote  and  spoke  like  that, 
but  they  tried  honestly  to  live  up  to  their  speech. 
Robert  Winslow  wrote  to  a  friend  in  England  : 

We  have  found  the  Indians  very  faithful  in  their  covenant  of  peace 
with  us ;  very  [oving  and  ready  to  pleasure  us  ;  we  often  go  to  them,  and 
they  come  to  us.  Some  of  us  have  heen  fifty  miles  by  land  in  the  country 
with  them.  We  entertain  them  familiarly  in  our  houses,  they  as  friendly 
bestowing  their  venison  upon  us.  They  are  a  people  without  any  religion, 
yet  very  trusty,  quick  of  apprehension,  ripe  witted,  just. 

And  a  like  spirit  happily  actuated  the  British  government. 
The  proclamation  of  George  the  Third  of  October  7th,  1763,  is 
a  notable  document.  It  recites  first  that  certain  specified 
territories  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  several  Indian 
nations  or  tribes  then  living  upon  them,  and  it  goes  on  to  enact 
that  all  persons  who  had  settled  there  should  remove  therefrom, 
and  that  no  purchase  of  land  therein  should  be  made  by  any 
private  person,  and  that  any  purchase  by  the  Government  should 
be  made  only  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  and  formally 
ratified  at  a  public  assembly  of  the  Indians.  The  terms  of  this 
proclamation  were  strictly  enforced  ;  the  result  being  that  in 
Canada  there  have  been  few  of  the  native  risings  which  have 
been  so  frequent  in  the  States  and  elsewhere.  These  risings  are 
largely  due  to  encroachments,  both  by  the  State  and  by  private 
individuals,  upon  the  native  reserves  ;  encroachments  to  which, 
in  spite  of  formal  treaties  with  the  aborigines,  judicial  sanction 
has  been  given. 

Obedience  to  law  has  always  been,  however,  a  strikingly 
Canadian  characteristic,  and  it  is  so  still.  In  1898,  in  the  city  of 
Quebec,  with  a  population  of  over  seventy-five  thousand  people. 
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there  were  only  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  convictions  for 
crime,  some  of  which  were  convictions  several  times  over  of  the 
same  persons  ;  and  at  the  time  the  writer  visited  it  there  were 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  thirty-six  of 
whom  were  women.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  the 
Canadian  criminal  law  is  the  most  humane,  as  well  as  probably 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is 
inflexible  without  being  oppressive. 

Quebec  is  a  long  settled  district,  and  its  immunity  from  crime 
is  not  nearly  so  remarkable  as  is  that  of  the  recently  absorbed 
North-West  territories.  These  immense  regions  comprise  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  square  miles,  an  area  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Germany  and  France  combined,  and  nearly  twice 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  When  they  were  taken  over  they 
were  inhabited  by  a  considerable  number  of  warlike  tribes, 
numbering,  it  is  computed,  not  less  than  twenty-seven  thousand 
fighting  men  ;  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  exercise  of  the  most 
patient  forbearance  that  serious  rebellions  have  been  averted. 

A  principal  agent  in  the  work  of  administration  has  been  the 
North-West  mounted  police,  whose  record  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed  ;  though  like 
all  quietly  successful  performances  it  has  attracted  comparatively 
little  attention. 

It  was  called  into  existence  when  the  great  wave  of  westward 
emigration  began,  it  being  found  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
an  armed  force,  not  only  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check,  but  to 
maintain  order  among  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  were  not  of 
the  most  law-abiding  character,  and  above  all  to  suppress  ab- 
solutely and  at  once  the  traflfic  in  drink  which  was  playing  such 
havoc  among  the  tribes. 

Some  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  the  writer  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  annual  reports  of  the  force  from  the  year 
of  its  formation  up  to  1899.  They  constitute  an  invaluable 
record  of  the  growth  of  the  territories,  and  furnish  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  early  settlers  lived, 
and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  they  had  to  surmount. 

It  originated  in  a  small  body  of  three  hundred  men  raised 
in  the  spring  of  1874  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  French.  The  task 
before  them  was  no  easy  one,  and  Colonel  French  told  the  men 
plainly  on  parade  what  lay  before  them, — that  they  might  have 
to  lie  in  wet  clothes  night  after  night,  that  they  might   often 
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be  without  water  and  sometimes  without  food — and  he  called 
upon  any  who  were  not  prepared  to  take  their  chances  of  these 
privations  to  fall  out,  and  they  could  have  their  discharge.  A 
few  did  so,  Colonel  French's  laconic  comment  being,  *'  One  feels 
they  acted  properly  in  the  matter." 

The  men  knew  perfectly  the  work  they  were  undertaking,  and 
none  have  ever  better  acted  up  to  what  they  undertook.  The 
first  duty  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  was  to  put  down  the 
traffic  in  drink,  which  had  attained  dangerous  proportions  and 
required  immediate  handling.  For  four  months,  from  July 
to  November,  they  were  kept  unrelaxingly  at  work  in  the  most 
trying  variations  of  climate, — the  temperature  when  they  started 
from  DufFerin  being  95'  to  100°  in  the  shade,  and  when  they 
returned  between  20°  and  30°  below  zero.  In  that  short  time 
they  marched  over  nineteen  hundred  miles,  and  on  December 
4th  Mr.  Macleod,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  able  to  report  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  drink 
traffic  throughout  the  whole  of  that  immense  section  of  country. 
It  was  the  salvation  of  the  Indians,  who  were  being  ruined 
irretrievably  in  mind  and  body  by  the  whisky-dealers.  Their 
chiefs  expressed  the  keenest  delight  at  the  arrival  of  the  force  : 
drunken  riots,  they  said,  were  frequent  among  their  young  men, 
many  of  whom  were  shot  in  them  ;  all  this  was  peremptorily 
stopped,  and  one  old  chief  gave  vent  to  this  graphic  expression 
of  gratitude  :  "Before  you  came  the  Indian  crept  along  ;  now 
he  is  not  afraid  to  walk  erect." 

Six  years  later  the  force  was  increased  to  five  hundred  men  in 
accoriknce  with  a  recommendation  by  the  commandant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine,  who  did  not  consider  the  existing 
force  of  three  hundred  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
requirements  of  the  country.     His  report  is  interesting  : 

The  Blackfeet  nation  [he  writes]  is  composed  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Bloods,  and  Piegans,  noUbly  wild  and  warlike ;  three  numerically  strong 
tribes,  forming  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  North-West  Territory. 
It  is  more  particularly  with  these  tribes  that  the  utmost  care  and  delicate 
handling  is  demanded  in  their  management.  In  1877,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  large  quantities  of  buffalo  were  to  be  found  in  the  country,  the 
Indians  were  then  self-supporting,  in  &ct  almost  rich,  and  certainly  con- 
tented. Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  these  tribes  being  no  less  than 
savages,  they  were  not  dangerous.  Now  matters  have  completely  changed, 
the  savage  nature  alone  remaining ;  and  being  purely  dependent  upon  the 
government  for  a  living,  the  yoke  of  dependence  hangs  somewhat  heavily 
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upon  them It  must  be  remembered  that  these  Indians  have  led 

a  lawless  and  roving  life,  that  they  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to 
regard  other  men's  cattle  and  horses  as  fair  plunder,  and  that  the  habits  of 
a  iife-time  are  not  easy  to  unlearn.  It  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
will  at  once  settle  down  to  a  quiet,  hum-drum  life,  and  devote  themselves 
heart  and  soul  to  farming.  Discontent  may,  in  ^ct  more  than  probably 
will,  break  out,  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  show  itself,  particularly  among  the 
young  men,  which,  if  not  suppressed  in  time,  will  result  in  periodical  raids 
on  the  cattle  and  horses  of  settlers.  This  would  in  a  short  time  lead 
to  acts  of  retaliation,  and  a  serious  outbreak  follow  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. 

That  was  in  1880,  and  twenty  years  later  the  policy  so  quietly 
and  assiduously  followed  was  bearing  goodly  fruit. 

Why  is  it  there  have  been  no  Indian  wars  as  there  have  been 
in  the  United  States — ^and  only  too  frequently  in  Africa  ?  It  is 
because  in  Canada  the  fact  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  that  the 
natives  must  be  protected  from  the  swarms  of  adventurers  who 
scatter  themselves  over  a  newly-acquired  territory  in  search  of 
mineral,  and  still  more  because  the  Canadian  Government  has 
never  attempted  to  force  the  Indians  to  labour  either  by  direct 
or  indirect  compulsion,  by  hut-taxes,  or  taxes  on  additional  wives, 
or  by  any  other  similar  expedient.  They  have  not  been  in  a 
hurry  to  exploit  the  resources  of  their  country  ;  they  have 
allowed  them  to  develope  slowly  but  surely,  and  the  Indian 
intelligence  to  develope  slowly  with  them. 

Superintendent  Crozier's  report  in  1883  gives  some  idea  of 
the  thorough  way  in  which  the  police  have  been  trained  to 
protect  and  assist  the  Indian  population.  The  winter  was  a 
hard  one,  and  exceptional  measures  had  to  be  adopted. 

Provisions  had  to  be  taken  to  the  camps  by  the  police,  in  some  instances 
as  far  as  sixty  miles,  and  as  the  season  advanced,  this  service  became 
not  only  frequent  and  difficult,  but  dangerous.  The  Indian  horses  were 
so  wretchedly  reduced  from  cold  and  scarcity  of  grass  that  they  were  not 
even  able  to  carry  food  from  the  fort  to  their  camps.  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  it  was  fortunate  indeed  that  the  Indians  about  the  Cyprus 
Hills  were  looked  after  and  able  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions  from  the 
fort,  otherwise  hundreds  would  have  starved  to  death.  Feeling  the 
necessity  of  economising  the  supplies  on  hand  in  every  possible  way,  I 
purchased  tackle  and  nets,  that  by  fishing  the  Indians  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  help  to  gain  their  living.  The  experiment  was  at  first  only  partially 
successful,  notwithstanding  my  sending  members  of  the  force,  experienced 
fishermen,  with  the  Indians  to  the  different  lakes  to  set  their  nets,  and 
render  all  possible  instruction  and  assistance. 
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This  is  a  very  different  tone  from  that  expressed  in  the 
saying  so  often  approvingly  quoted  that  there  is  "  no  good  Injun 
but  a  dead  Injun." 

The  result  of  this  considerate  policy  was  that  before  many 
years  the  Indians  became  practically  independent  and  seli- 
suppCHting.  Commissioner  Herchmer,  in  his  report  for  1896, 
stated  that  nearly  all  the  reserves  had  made  considerable  progress, 
that  the  Indians  were  increasing  their  herds  of  cattle,  seeing  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  m>m  the  sale  of  them,  that  many 
Indians  were  at  work  putting  up  and  selling  hay,  that  even  the 
Blackfeet  and  the  Bloods  had  commenced  to  buy  mowers  and 
hay-rakes,  and  to  take  contracts  for  putting  up  hay  for  the 
ranchers,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  required  for  themselves. 
But  what  was  more  significant  still,  the  Blackfeet  were,  he  added, 
mining  considerable  coal,  and  the  Bloods  had  obtained  the 
contract  for  hauling  part  of  the  coal  required  at  the  McLeod 
detachments  ;  very  few  blankets  were  worn,  white  men's  clothes 
being  generally  used ;  and  every  year  the  treaty  money  was 
expended  on  more  useful  articles,  such  as  stores,  waggons, 
mowers,  and  rakes,  and  that  even  furniture  was  freely  bought. 

And  again,  two  years  later,  he  reported  that,  although  in  some 
districts  their  crops  were  a  failure,  yet  the  means  of  earning 
money  which  they  could  then  command  had  placed  the  indus- 
trious ones  above  want  even  where  there  had  been  little  hunting. 

So  too  Inspector  Morris  in  the  same  year  lays  stress  on  the 
wonders  worked  by  irrigation  as  a  civilizing  agent,  how  it  was 
making  the  Indians  self-supporting,  and  bringing  about  an  entire 
change  tn  their  lives. 

Indians  [he  remarks]  arc  not  necessarily  lazy  because  they  are  Indians. 
They  will  work  when  they  learn  the  advantages  to  be  gained  through 
labour,  and  thousands  of  them  are  learning  that  lesson,  and  have  learned  it. 
It  was  first  learned  by  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  territory,  and  it  might  have 
been  learned  by  their  brothers  of  the  North- West  had  the  conditions  been 
the  same  as  theirs.  In  the  old  days  there  was  no  incentive  to  labour ;  if 
an  Indian  in  the  North-West  would  plant  the  seed  given  him  by  the 
Government  he  might  have  a  crop,  but  he  probably  would  not  nave. 
With  irrigation  introduced  it  is  different :  irrigation  ensures  a  crop,  and 
removes  the  element  of  uncertainty  that  would  attend  farming  in  the 
North-West  territories  without  it. 

In  the  course  of  their  duty,  the  police  had  often  to  incur  great 
risks  from  exposure  to  the  terrible  cold  of  the  Canadian  winter. 
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Superintendent  Jarvis  refers  incidentally  to  the  soldierly 
behaviour  of  a  detachment  of  thirty  men,  under  Inspector  Dinny, 
who  were  obliged  to  ride  to  Fort  Calgary  and  back,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles,  in  the  depth  of  winter  without  tents ;  and 
Commandant  Steele,  in  1899,  commends  the  fortitude  and 
endurance  shown  by  his  men  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
trying  character  amidst  the  terrific  storms  which  raged  round 
their  camps  on  the  Yukon. 

A  report  by  Inspector  Moodie  in  1898  gives,  in  a  few  words, 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  the  police  have  to 
operate  in  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  laboured  description. 

The  route  I  followed  may  be  roughly  said  to  be  through  heavy  timber 
almost  all  the  way,  with  the  exception  of  from  Sturgeon  Lake  to  a  short 
distance  west  of  Dun  vegan  Ranche.  Owing  to  this  thick  timber  horses 
cannot  be  picketted  at  night,  and  frequently,  in  consequence  of  down 
timber,  cannot  even  be  hoppled,  but  have  to  be  turned  loose.  The  time 
spent  in  collecting  in  the  morning  twenty  or  thirty  horses  thus  turned 
loose  in  the  bush  at  night,  and  wandering  about  to  find  good  feed,  can 
easily  be  imagined.  From  the  Rockies  (about  fifty  miles  east  of  Graham) 
to  the  Dease  the  country  is  simply  one  mass  of  mountains.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  making  a  *'  Bee  "  line  between  any  two  places.  From  the 
Dease  to  Frances  Lake  is  rather  better,  but  from  there  to  the  Pelly  is  again 
very  mountainous,  and  covered  with  about  two  feet  of  moss,  makmg  travel 
very  hard  on  both  men  and  horses.  .  .  .  When  I  arrived  at  Fort  St.  John 
on  the  1st  November  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  go  through  the  moun- 
tains with  horses.  Mine  were  tired  and  weak,  as  all  the  feed  was  frozen, 
and  had  no  nourishment  in  it  to  work  horses  hard.  Even  had  I  got  through, 
the  horses,  without  hay  and  with  snow  four  to  five  feet  deep,  would  have 
died,  and  then,  without  dogs,  I  must  have  waited  until  the  rivers  opened, 
and  gone  to  Fort  McLeod  Lake  by  canoe,  and  thence  ninety  miles  over 
land  to  Stuart  Lake  as  best  I  could.  Then  again  the  ice  had  not  taken  on 
the  rivers  at  St.  John  and  west,  and  yet  it  was  running  too  thick  to  ford  or 
swim  horses. 

Nor  is  the  weather  the  only  danger  the  men  have  to  meet. 
Among  so  large  an  Indian  population  there  must  be  an  occasional 
encounter,  not  always  unattended  with  bloodshed,  with  those  who 
are  refractory  or  criminal.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  Sergeant 
Wilde  was  killed  by  an  Indian  called  Charcoal,  whom  he  was 
endeavouring  to  arrest,  and  whom,  although  armed,  he  had 
hesitated  to  shoot.  Superintendent  Steele,  in  reporting  his 
death,  says  he  was  one  of  the  finest  men  who  ever  served  in  the 
force,  faithful,  brave,  and  true.  And  how  good  a  class  of  men  are 
attracted  to  it  is  shown  by  Wilde's  career  ;  eleven  years'  service  in 
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the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  three  years  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards, 
and  fourteen  in  the  North-West  Mounted  Police. 

Here  and  there  the  reports,  although  couched  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  language  of  official  documents,  are  lit  up  with  the  most 
dramatic  incidents,  and  read  like  a  veritable  romance.  The 
hunting  down  of  Almighty  Voice,  for  instance,  an  Indian  who 
shot  Sergeant  Colebrook,  was  a  regular  miniature  campaign. 

In  following  Almighty  Voice  through  the  bluff,  Sergeant  Allen  had  his 
right  arm  badly  shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  Sergeant  Raven  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  and  it  was  found  that  Almighty  Voice  had  one  or  more  compan- 
ions with  him.  .  .  .  Later  in  the  day  Corporal  Hoskins,  and  a  few  men 
with  him,  with  two  civilians  who  had  turned  up,  rushed  the  bluff  with  dis- 
astrous results,  Constable  Kerr  and  one  of  the  civilians,  named  Grundy,  being 
killed,  and  Corporal  Hoskins  mortally  wounded,  dying  a  few  hours  later. 
The  Indians  had  dug  a  deep  pit  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  bluff  and  shot 
them  all  from  that  point  of  vantage.  A  9  pr.  gun  was  sent  for  from 
Regina,  and  the  bluff  was  shelled.  Almighty  Voice  and  the  two  men 
who  were  with  him  being  killed  by  the  fire. 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  these  encounters  do  not  seem 
to  have  engendered  any  feeling  of  vindictiveness  against  the 
Indians  as  a  race.  Punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  individual, 
not  because  he  is  an  Indian,  but  because  he  is  a  criminal ;  and 
the  punishment  is  equally  stern  if  the  criminal  be  a  white  man. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  race  animosity  which  is  so  pronounced  in 
nearly  every  country  where  a  white  race  holds  a  coloured  race  in 
subjection.  So  far  from  that  there  is  invariably  a  generous 
recognition  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  stand  firm.  "  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  police,  and  the  settlers,"  writes 
Commissioner  Miller,  **  that  the  Indians  behaved  in  an  admirable 
manner,  and  in  consequence  they  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
them  than  they  ever  had  before."  The  Indians,  in  like  manner, 
feel  that  only  those  will  be  punished  who  have  really  deserved 
punishment, — that  in  fact  they  can  depend  upon  justice,  that  pass- 
word to  the  allegiance  of  every  savage  race  all  the  world  over. 
It  is  not  severe  treatment  for  committed  crime  that  they  resent ; 
they  expect  that,  and  would  not  feel  respect  for  their  rulers  if  it 
were  not  inflicted  ;  it  is  the  unjust  infliction  of  it  which  has  so 
often  been  productive  of  terrible  reprisals. 

In  Canada  the  police,  from  the  first,  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  Indians  as  a  people  of  limited  intelligence,  especially  entrusted 
to  them  to  protect,  to  educate,  and  to  raise.     The  reports  aU 
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through  show  how  carefully  their  officers  take  into  consideration 
all  the  attendant  circumstances.  They  do  not  adopt  an  abstract 
view,  as  though  they  were  dealing  with  a  civilized  race ;  they 
weigh  all  the  probable  effects  that  will  be  produced  by  any  course 
of  action  upon  the  mind  of  an  Indian  ;  and  they  make  every 
aUowance  for  an  occasional  relapse  into  savagery,  and  prepare 
beforehand  to  try  to  prevent  it.  Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  in 
Inspector  Moodie's  report  from  Fort  Graham  in  November, 
1898. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influx  of  whites  will  materially  increase  the 
difficulties  of  hunting  by  the  Indians,  and  those  people,  who,  even  before 
the  rush,  were  often  starving  from  their  inability  to  procure  game,  will  in 
future  be  in  a  much  worse  condition  ;  and  unless  some  assistance  is  given 
to  them  by  the  Indian  Department  they  are  very  likely  to  take  what  they 
consider  a  just  revenge  on  the  white  men  who  have  come  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  and  scattered  themselves  over  their  country.  When  told  that  if 
they  started  fighting  as  they  threatened,  it  could  only  end  in  their  exter- 
mination, the  reply  was  :  "  We  may  as  well  die  by  the  white  men's  bullets 
as  by  starvation."  A  considerable  number  of  prospectors  have  expressed 
their  intention  of  wintering  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  a  detachment  of  police  stationed  here,  as  their  presence 
would  go  far  to  prevent  trouble. 

No  country  has  ever  treated  its  native  population  in  a  more 
admirable  way,  and  Canada  may  well  be  proud  of  her  perform- 
ance. Nevertheless  there  is  no  boasting  in  these  reports,  no 
seeking  for  praise  ;  they  are  an  unemotional  statement  of  duty 
undertaken  and  fulfilled.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without 
feeling  that  the  object  the  force  has  worked  for  so  single- 
mindedly  has  been  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  country, 
and  of  all  the  peoples  committed  to  its  charge ;  and  that  the 
Canadian  Government  has  not  sacrificed  the  hope  of  the  future 
for  the  advantage  or  for  the  revenge  of  the  moment,  but  that  its 
foremost  thought  has  always  been,  Do  what  is  right^  let  come  what 
may. 

H.  C.  Thomson 
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"  With  your  shield  or  on  it — what  is  the  saying  ?  At  any 
rate  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  going,  cousin  Ladislas, 
and  I  wish  you  a  safe  return." 

Was  there  a  touch  of  insincerity  in  Irma's  voice  ?  Ladislas 
heard  only  something  like  raillery,  and  it  piqued  him  into  noticing 
for  the  first  time  that  the  girl  was  more  than  handsome.  For  a 
year  now  he  had  supposed  he  should  marry  her  some  day, — it  was 
no  stolen  or  hard-won  fruit  to  be  gained — and  he  was  used  to 
the  idea.  To  do  him  justice,  he  imagined  that  she  was  equally 
indifferent  to  the  arrangement ;  they  were  in  the  hands  of  their 
elders,  there  were  no  tragic  counter-desires,  and  she  probably  saw 
as  clearly  the  eminent  suitability  of  their  marriage.  He  had 
obstinately  demanded  time  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
conduct  his  wooing  in  his  own  way,  from  a  desire  to  assert  his 
independence  and  to  annoy  the  relatives  who  had  cut  short  his 
career  in  the  army. 

On  this  Sunday  morning  the  old  Countess,  with  vast  discretion, 
had  retired  to  give  the  young  people  the  unusual  laxity  of  a 
teU-i-Ute. 

"  It  may  advance  matters  nicely  if  dear  Irma  is  sensible,"  she 
said  to  herself  ;  "  a  tender  moment  of  good-bye  is  worth  a  month 
of  riding  and  dancing  together." 

Contrary  to  custom,  it  was  Irma  who  was  being  flippant, 
Ladislas  had  been  prepared  for  a  melting  mood.  His  underlying 
dash  of  Teutonic  sentiment  had  come  to  the  surface  ;  it  was  not 
difficult  to  act  the  warrior  going  to  the  wars,  and  very  many 
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tenderly  heroic  things  which  might  mean  much  or  little  were  in 
his  mind  to  say.  Then  Irma  must  needs  be  unexpected ; 
astonishment  led  him  to  look  at  her,  and  a  spark  from  her  brown 
bold  eyes  lit  something  he  had  not  thought  that  he  possessed. 
"Who  will  you  go  riding  with  now,  Irma  ?"  was  all  he  could 
find  to  say,  and  the  question  lacked  the  intended  note. 

"  With  Herr  von  Wette,  or  just  by  myself,  I  suppose.  But 
I  don't  think  I  shall  ride  old  Karl  much  more  ;  he  has  stumbled 
twice.  I  want  our  people  at  Park  to  send  me  a  young  horse  to 
try,  or  perhaps  I  could  find  one  here.  Do  you  know  of  any- 
thing up  to  my  weight,  not  too  much  of  a  lady's  hack,  but  quiet 
enough  for  me  to  manage  without  your  assistance  ? "  Again  she 
put  a  mocking  tone  into  her  words. 

**  Wait  till  I  come  back,  and  I'll  find  one  for  you.  Now,  do 
wait,  and  don't  be  rash  with  strange  horses." 

She  laughed.  "  Am  I  ever  rash  ?  Oh,  I  know,  I'll  get  your 
friend,  Mr.  Elliot,  to  help  me  ;  he  knows  everything  about  horses, 
doesn't  he  } "  Was  the  girl  being  much  more  clever  than  the 
old  Countess  }  Her  method  was  rousing  a  mood  in  Ladislas 
which  no  pretty  drooping  sentiment  could  have  induced.  Yet  a 
close  observer  might  have  hazarded  a  guess  that  she  was  not 
thinking  of  his  feelings  but  hiding  her  own  with  a  woman's  only 
weapon. 

**  Elliot's  going  away."  Ladislas  had  to  say  it,  but  desired 
to  drop  the  subject  at  once. 

**  Really  ?     To  the  East  again,  or — not  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  no,  of  course  not.  But  you'll  promise  to  be 
careful." 

*'  Careful  }  Oh,  about  my  riding  }  I  promise  nothing, — you 
should  trust  me.  I  can  ride,  you  know,  though  I  dance  heavily, 
and  can't  play  the  harp  or  do  Berlin-wool  work.  Where  is  Mr. 
Elliot  going  ? " 

Why  would  she  persist  ?  Ladislas  had  no  lie  ready.  What 
did  her  interest  in  Ralph  mean  ^  Was  she — could  she  be —  ? 
She  talked  to  him  a  great  deal ;  he  admired  her.  A  slow  in- 
dignation was  followed  by  the  just  conclusion  that  if  she  were  in 
love  with  the  Englishman,  he,  Ladislas,  had  no  right  to  complain. 
It  was  his  duty,  in  fact,  to  sacrifice  himself  to  help  them  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  would  be  a  real  sacrifice.  Things  being  so, 
ought  he  to  tell  her  where  Ralph  was  going  and  why  ?  She  was 
doubtless  wondering  at  his  silence,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  be 
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frank.  *'  He's  going  up  to  Gorizia  with  me,  but  doesn't  want  it 
talked  about.     Don't  tell  Aunt  Berta,  even." 

"Oh." 

She  did  not  look  at  him  as  she  said  the  low  monosyllable. 
Yes,  his  guess  was  right ;  and  Ralph  was  probably  hiding  his  love 
through  loyalty.  Ladislas  had  a  momentary  vision  ot  his  own 
death  on  the  battlefield,  and  his  last  words  to  Ralph,  *'  Go  back 
and  comfort  Irtna."  Dramatic  decency  prescribed  his  course  for 
him,  but  he  confessed  to  himself  that  the  prospect  was  unattrac- 
tive. "  He  probably  won't  come  any  further  ;  he  wants  to  see 
the  camp,  you  know ;  I  don't  suppose  he  would  be  allowed  to 
march  south  with  us."  That,  he  considered,  was  a  masterly 
piece  of  reassurance. 

"Don't  lead  the  Englishman  into  danger,  Ladlslas." 

Now,  what  did  she  mean  ?  On  the  surface  the  words  con- 
firmed his  idea,  but  how  could  she  say  them  with  a  brilliant 
frank  smile,  unless  she  guessed  that  he  guessed  p  It  was  really 
becoming  too  involved  and  complicated  for  him.  It  was  like 
one  of  her  favourite  sonatas  of  Mozart,  where  the  simple  theme 
gets  overlaid  and  twisted  into  variations  till  the  plain  man,  who 
is  no  musician,  cannot  follow  it,  though  he  knows  that  there 
is  a  connection  if  he  could  but  grasp  it. 

'*  You  want  me  to  take  care  of  him  ? "  He  would  be 
brutally  plain  and  perhaps  force  her  hand. 

"  Of  course  ;  he  is  a  stranger  and  no  Austrian.  I  wonder 
such  a  Liberal  person  as  he  will  have  any  dealings  with  us 
at  all." 

"You  have  converted  him,  I  suppose." 

She  laughed  again,  and  did  not  deny  the  impeachment. 

There  was  only  a  portiere  of  heavy  stuff  to  the  doorway  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting.  It  was  a  big  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor,  opening  into  the  garden  and  connected  by  an 
ante-room  with  the  hall.  At  that  moment  a  long  brown  muzzle 
appeared  between  the  folds  of  the  portiere^  followed  by  a  pair  of 
liquid  eyes  and  flapping  ears. 

"It's  Elliot's  dog,"  said  Ladislas,  as  the  rest  of  Solomon 
wriggled  its  way  in. 

"  Look  here,  Irma,  1  must  go ;  I  have  such  heaps  of  things 
to  do,  you  know.  Say  good-bye  to  Aunt  Berta  for  me,  and 
good-bye,  dear  little  cousin." 

She  did  not  try  to  stop  him.    The  majoT-domo's  Novct  -wii 
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heard  telling  Ralph  that  the  Grafin  were  receiving  in  the  garden- 
room.  **  Good-bye,  Ladislas  ;  good  luck  to  you,"  she  said, 
rising.  It  was  his  right  as  cousin,  doubly  his  right  as  suitor 
approved  of  their  family.  She  seemed  to  expect  it,  but  her 
cheek  was  perfectly  cold  as  he  touched  it.  For  his  part,  he 
wondered  how  near  he  was  to  loving  Irma  at  that  moment  when 
he  knew  that  he  had  lost  her. 

Solomon  regarded  them  with  amiable  idiotcy,  and  she 
stooped  to  pet  the  dog  as  Ladislas  turned  away. 

**  Go  in,  Raphael.  I  must  hurry  off,  so  take  my  place  and 
amuse  Countess  Irma."  As  he  was  crossing  the  hall  he 
whispered  to  old  Hans  :  "  Don't  tell  the  Countess  that  I  have 
gone  ;  I'm  in  a  hurry.  Now,"  he  went  on  to  himself,  **  I've 
done  the  best  I  can  for  them.  Will  they  come  to  an  under- 
standing at  once  ?  If  I  were  Ralph  I  would  ;  if  he  doesn't,  I 
must  talk  to  him.  Ugh,  the  Man  in  the  Way  isn't  a  pretty 
part."  He  smiled  ruefully  as  he  thought  of  the  times  he  had 
laughed  at  others  in  that  role. 

When  Ralph  entered  the  garden-room  he  found  Countess 
Irma  bending  over  Solomon.  His  first  relief  at  the  absence  of 
the  old  Countess  changed  to  wonder  at  his  hostess's  manner, 
usually  so  gay  and  friendly.  She  rose  to  her  full  height  quickly, 
gave  him  a  queer  little  bow  because  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
notice  how  her  hand  was  shaking,  and  her  greeting  ended  in  an 
odd  broken  laugh.  "You  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  too, 
Mr.  Elliot  .^  Ladislas  has  just  been  here.  He  was  very 
indiscreet, — he  always  is,  isn't  he } — but  I  assure  you  I  have 
forgotten  already  what  he  said,  so  tell  me  anything  you 
choose." 

She  had  re-seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  he  took  a  curly- 
backed  chair  between  her  and  the  door.  For  a  moment  the 
longing  to  rush  from  the  room  nearly  overcame  her,  but  she 
would  have  had  to  pass  him  ;  so  she  said  something, — she  did 
not  know  what — ^and  the  unusual  tears  rose  in  a  choking  flood. 
Irma  had  none  of  the  easy  emotions  of  her  sex  and  period. 
She  never  cried  gracefully  with  ringlets  drooping  on  her  little 
white  hands  ;  neither  had  she  the  stoic  calm  of  the  heroine. 
There  was  too  much  of  the  primitive  savage  about  her  ;  she  did 
not  show  her  feelings  easily,  but  she  had  not  much  control  over 
them,  though  she  was  ashamed  of  their  manifestation. 

"  He   told   you   about  my  going  with   him  ? "   said   Ralph. 
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"  Oh,  it  was  only  that  I  didn't  want  people  to  laugh,  until,  at 
any  rate,  I  was  away. — But  I  say,  is  anything  wrong  ? " 

Even  an  imperceptive  boy  could  not  help  noticing  that  her 
firm  mouth  was  trembling,  her  hands  opening  and  shutting 
fiercely,  and  her  eyes  staring  to  keep  the  tears  unshed.  She  did 
not  answer,  and  he  behaved  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister.  He 
got  up,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  strolled  across  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  with  his  back  to  her.  He  rather 
expected  she  would  run  away,  but  she  did  not  think  of  it. 
There  were  some  impossible  things  that  she  wished  to  say  to 
him ;  at  any  rate  he  was  Ladislas's  friend,  and  he  must 
understand. 

"  Mr.  Elliot,  come  back  now,  please." 

"Shan't  I  go  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

"  What  must  you  think  of  me  ?  No,  please  stay ;  I  have 
quite  finished  being  silly.  Saying  good-bye  to  Ladislas  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  have  known  him  all  my  life,  you  know, 
and  I  am  not  one  of  those  splendid  women  who  can  send  their 
friends  to  the  front  without  a  murmur.  That's  unpatriotic, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

He  thought  of  Contessa  Ippolita,  Hinton's  dear  lady,  ready 
to  devote  everyone  she  loved  to  Italy.  *'  Yes,  I  suppose  it's 
unpatriotic,  but  it's  natural,  surely.  Only  you  wouldn't  have 
him  not  fight  for  Austria  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  him  safe ;  I  hate  his  going ;  if  he  were 
still  in  the  army  I  should  hate  it,  but  I  should  not  dare  to 
say  so  even  to  myself.  As  it  is,  why  should  he  run  into 
danger  and  hurt  me  like  this  ?  It  is  purely  selfish,  for  he  likes 
the  danger  and  cares  nothing  for  me.  It  is  all  on  my  side,  and 
I  care  not  that  for  Austria  compared  with  LadisJas's  safety. 
Your  patriotism  is  a  thing  too  high  for  me  ;  I  am  only  a 
gipsy  woman, — my  great-grandmother  was  a  gipsy,  did  you 
know  ? — and  I  love  a  man,  not  a  thing." 

She  was  holding  herself  still,  except  for  her  hands,  and  talk- 
ing rapidly.  Ralph  could  not  help  remembering  wiiat  he  had 
once  heard  a  man  say  of  her  :  "  Juno  tells  you  whether  she 
likes  you  or  not  in  half  an  hour.  If  she  doesn't,  she  will 
never  say  more  than  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  to  you  ^ain.  If 
she  does,  she  will  probably  reveal  her  soul  to  you  in  a  month. 
She  only  likes  me  to  dance  with  ;  I  have  the  best  authority  (oc 
saying  so."     His  acquaintance  with  her  had  been  c\osc,  mvq.  x^vk 
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sudden  confidence  did  not  seem  unnatural.  What  she  expected 
him  to  say  was  not  so  easy  ;  he  was  slow  of  speech.  **  I  am 
very  glad  you  love  him,"  were  the  stupid  plain  words  that  came 
from  him. 

"  Why  ?  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  tell  him  ?  He  will 
marry  me  because  he  must,  but  he  shall  never  know  that  I  wish 
it.  Perhaps  I  do  not,  Mr.  Elliot.  I  often  think  that  it  will  be 
more  intolerable  than  being  without  him." 

"He's  a  fool  if  he  doesn't  care  for  you,"  asserted  Ralph 
lamely. 

**  One  ought  to  be  ashamed,  I  suppose  ;  but  a  man  isn't.  I 
wonder  how  many  women  there  are  loving  men  who  never 
think  of  them." 

"  Not  so  many  as  there  are  men  in  the  same  situation." 

"  Then  I  ought  to  be  ashamed.  I'm  uneducated,  I  think,  in 
feelings  as  well  as  in  polite  accomplishments.  I  am  a  Magyar, 
as  well  as  having  the  gipsy-cross  ;  and  a  girl  brought  up  on  the 
puszta  has  excuses.  I  have  never  been  to  Paris ;  my  mother 
died  when  I  was  a  child — you'll  make  excuses  for  me,  won't 
you?" 

**  There  is  no  need,  really.     Why  in  the  world  ask  me  ^  " 

"  No,  that's  true,  because  you  don't  matter ;  but  I  must 
make  them  to  myself.  Since  I  have  lived  in  Trieste, — it's 
the  great  world  to  me,  you  see — I  have  seen  how  I  differ  from 
the  girls  who  were  brought  up  in  London  or  Vienna,  or  even 
here.  Cousin  Berta  points  it  out  pretty  clearly.  Life  was  much 
simpler  at  Parla ;  one  rode  and  read  and  made  music,  and 
Ladislas  came  now  and  then  :  that  was  all." 

She  was  not  thinking  of  her  auditor.  It  was  the  longing  of 
a  woman  to  go  back  to  girlhood,  of  a  woman  hampered  more 
than  most  by  the  gulf  of  change  in  outward  form  as  well  as 
inward  feeling.  The  prim  Miss,  if  she  ever  has  the  moment, 
only  longs  to  go  back  to  her  careless  state  of  mind  ;  but  it 
was  the  freedom  and  whole  tone  of  life  that  Irma  had  to 
regret. 

Ralph  was  interested,  of  course,  but  did  not  understand. 
Like  most  young  people,  he  took  new  friends  as  they  came 
without  speculating  on  their  pasts.  It  had  puzzled  him  that 
Irma  von  Leichtenberg  should  be  considered  strange  by  her 
contemporaries :  now  he  understood  in  some  measure.  "  It 
must  have  been  very  fine,"  he  said ;  "  there's  nothing  like  the 
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country,  is  there  ?     Towns  cramp  one,"     He  thought  he  could 
follow  so  far. 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  I  was  the  happiest  child  in  the  world.  I 
had  an  English  governess,  a  dear  old  lady  who  knitted  shawls  and 
made  us  treacle  possets  when  we  had  colds.  My  father  was 
always  away, — at  Vienna  generally — so  I  gave  the  orders  just  as  I 
do  now,  and  had  my  own  way,  as  I  can't  have  it  now.  That's  the 
trouble,  perhaps.  I  was  never  taught  to  say  what  I  did  not  feel, 
or  to  be  content  without  the  thing  I  wanted." 

This  was  self-revelation  with  a  vengeance  in  the  English- 
man's eyes.  Jeannie  Carruthers  had  talked  freely  enough  as  she 
jogged  home  with  him  behind  her  father's  hounds ;  and  even 
then  it  had  seemed  very  remarkable  that  any  girl  should  be  so 
different  from  his  self-contained  gentle  sisters,  so  much  more 
simple  and  direct.  The  gulf  was  wider  still  between  Jeannie 
Carruthers  and  Irma  von  Leichtenberg.  Foreign  women,  he 
knew,  had  a  difTerent  standard  from  English,  but  this  was  a  girt, 
and  a  girl  in  any  country  should  be  a  gentle,  modest,  retiring 
creature,  knowing  no  more  of  herself  than  of  the  world. 

Irma  was  following  her  own  thoughts,  oblivious  of  the  boy 
before  her.  There  is  an  instinct  which  makes  a  woman  know  the 
man  she  may  confide  in,  as  apart  from  the  man  who  may  con- 
ceivably love,  or  be  loved  by,  her.  "Can  you  help  me, 
Mr.  Elliot  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Can  you  stop  Ladislas  from  going 
to  Italy  ?  " 

She  shot  the  question  at  him  deliberately,  as  if  it  were  not  in- 
consequent and  absurd. 

He  could  not  pretend  to  give  it  long  consideration.  "  No,  I 
can't,"  he  answered  as  bluntly. 

Her  mouth  ceased  quivering  and  set,  as  if  she  were  using  all 
her  strength  to  bear  the  inevitable.  "  Then  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  shall  not  apologise  for  the  half-hour's  madness  to 
which  I  have  treated  you,  for  I  would  have  got  it  over  in  private 
if  I  had  not  had  some  silly  hope  that  you  could  help.  1  need  not 
ask  you  to  forget  everything  that  I  have  said  ?  " 

"  I  can't  do  that,  you  know  ;  but  I  will  teU  no  one,  of  course. 
And  if  ever  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do " 

"  For  Ladislas  ?  " 

"  He's  my  friend, — for  you  too." 

"  Thank  you.  Oh,  Cousin  Berta,  Ladislas  rushed  xwvf^  W\. 
left  Mr.  Elliot  to  amuse  us." 
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"  I'm  sure  Mr.  Elliot  will  do  it  admirably,"  said  the  old  lady, 
with  her  mouth  smiling  under  knitted  brows.  In  her  character  of 
Irma's  chaperone  she  had  no  regard  at  all  for  Ralph,  and  she 
would  have  willingly  shaken  him  For  disturbing  her  arrangements. 
It  looked  so  terribly  improper  for  a  visitor  to  find  his  young 
hostess  alone  with  another  man,  even  her  cousin.  The  Countess 
would  not  have  had  such  a  thing  happen  for  the  world.  Let  the 
Empire  fall,  but  preserve  the  proprieties,  was  her  motto  ;  and 
who  knew  what  tales  might  get  about  of  her  laxity  regarding 
Irma? 

Ralph  muttered  something  futile,  shy,  and  tongue-tied  under 
the  stern  glance,  and  utterly  incapable  of  a  polite  return. 

**  We  were  talking  of  the  last  news,"  said  Irma  placidly, "  Mr. 
Elliot  had  not  heard  that  Ludolf  is  on  his  way  north  from 
Treviso  with  all  the  Veneto  garrisons. 

**  It  is  scandalous,"  broke  in  the  old  lady,  "  abominable  !  These 
Italians  who  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  Austria  rise 
against  us  as  if  we  had  been  tyrants " 

"  Just  so,"  murmured  Ralph,  remembering  Hinton's  frequent 
phrases. 

" and  when  I  think  of  the  dear  Field-Marshal  helpless 

against  that  rabble  at  Milan,  fighting  across  Lombardy  with  a 
perjured  traitor  like  Charles  Albert  at  his  heels,  I, — T  weep  for 
shame  that  Heaven  allows  such  infamy." 

The  Countess  had  exhausted  her  English  in  her  greeting  to 
Ralph,  and  was  giving  way  to  impassioned  periods  in  German, 
that  excellent  language  for  the  purpose. 

"  You  forget.  Cousin  Berta,  Mr.  Elliot  is  English  and  will  not 
understand  our  personal  feelings,"  said  Irma  with  a  quick  smile 
at  Ralph. 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  sympathise,"  began  the  boy,  anxious  to  say  the 
right  thing.  Irma  gave  him  another  look  of  comprehending 
good-fellowship,  which  being  unfortunately  seen  by  the  Countess 
did  not  improve  her  temper. 

"  Of  course  Mr.  Elliot  will  not  comprehend,"  she  began  in 
slow  elaborate  English  ;  **  we  know  the  English  point  of  view. 
They  will  see  the  Empire  fall,  and  say  *  It  is  a  pity,'  and  smile 
within  because  they  have  long  been  afraid  of  Austria.  Some  day 
there  will  be  a  revolution  in  your  fat  England,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  more  smiling.  England  will  need  help,  perhaps  even 
from  poor  Austria,  but  we  shall   remember  how  she  sheltered 
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our  enemies.  Bah,  1  hate  England  and  the  English,"  she  ended 
suddenly  in  German. 

"  My  cousin  is  upset  ;  please  forgive  her,"  murmured  Irma, 
still  enjoying  the  scene.  It  was  such  a  relief,  after  her  own 
degrading  hysterics,  to  see  someone  else  lose  self-control,  and 
Ralph's  attitude  of  distracted  politeness  was  delightfully  funny. 
He  had  never  exchanged  more  than  a  few  stilted  phrases  with  the 
Countess  before,  having  been  always  a  little  afraid  of  her,  and  this 
mood  of  bitter  volubility  was  as  startling  as  if  one  of  the  statues 
in  the  square  outside  had  upbraided  him  for  his  country's  sins. 
So  he  took  refuge  in  silence,  too  frightened  even  to  depart  while 
the  Countess  recovered  her  breath  and  her  manners. 

"I  may  have  expressed  myself  strongly,"  she  said,  with  a 
somewhat  grim  graciousness  ;  "  I  am  feeling  deeply  the  horror 
of  these  terrible  events  ;  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  When 
does  Ladislas  return,  Irma?" 

Ralph,  in  his  relief  and  knowledge  of  all  that  had  happened 
during  the  last  two  hours,  was  near  to  hysterical  laughter. 

"  He  isn't  coming  back,"  said  Irma.  "  He  desired  me  to 
make  you  his  farewells.  You  too  must  go,  Mr.  Elliot?  Oh, 
I  had  something  to  ask  you,  a-  favour.  The  dear  dog  lives  at 
Czernski's,  doesn't  he  ?  If  you  ever  go  away  again,  will  you 
leave  him  in  my  charge  ?  I  can  really  look  after  dogs,  and  you 
know  my  Boris  died  not  long  ago." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  put  in  the  old  Countess. 

"  Oh,  thanks,  but — "  Ralph  looked  eloquently  at  the  elder  lady. 

"  Cousin  Berta  does  not  really  mind.  So  if  ever  you  send 
him  to  me  I  will  understand,  and  keep  him  till  you  come  back. 
You  love  me,  don't  you,  Solomon  ?  " 

Solomon's  eyes  were  like  those  of  some  women  ;  they  ex- 
pressed emotion  with  remarkable  facility.  His  master  would 
have  been  almost  annoyed  with  their  glance  of  liquid  adoration 
if  he  had  not  been  used  to  seeing  it  turned  on  waiters,  policemen, 
stable-boys,  and  ladies  alike. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  again,  and  made  his  farewells  to  the 
stiffly-bowing  old  Countess. 

Irma  held  out  her  hand  in  English  fashion.  She  had  two 
little  tricks  which  separated  her  from  other  handsome  girls  of 
her  type.  One  was  the  quick-shot  glance  when  her  eyes  blazed 
wide  with  interest,  and  that,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  had 
roused  IjuJislas.     The  other  was  less  often  seen.     The  strain 
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of  the  past  two  hours  had  been  great,  and  her  firm  full  mouth 
was  trembling  slightly,  and  at  one  corner  there  was  the  smallest 
lift  of  the  well-curved  upper  lip,  something  between  a  half- 
cynical  smile  and  an  appeal  for  pity.  In  that  instant  Ralph 
felt  a  stirring,  an  understanding,  a  desire  to  protect,  a  medley 
of  sensations  which  he  formulated  in  his  own  mind  some  minutes 
afterwards  as  a  recollection  of  Jeannie  Carruthers,  for  Countess 
Irma  was  really  remarkably  like  Jeannie  at  times. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Those  early  bright  April  days  were  full  of  movement  in  little 
Gorizia.  From  the  steep  and  rugged  hills,  from  the  plains  still 
sodden  with  winter,  came  a  never-ceasing  flow  of  men,  stores, 
and  horses.  Every  variety  of  dress  from  the  red  Serb  calpak  to 
the  blue  and  white  uniform  ;  evefy  tongue  from  clipped  Viennese 
to  the  half-Turkish  Croat  of  the  border  ;  every  species  of  beast 
that  could  draw  or  carry,  might  be  met  in  those  Italian-looking 
streets. 

The  camp  was  forming ;  a  force  was  being  made,  and  the 
need  for  it  was  great,  as  daily  messages  from  Italy  showed.  The 
mainstay  of  the  "  finest  army  in  Europe "  was,  as  it  will  be 
always,  organisation,  and  the  pivot  of  that  splendid  discipline,  the 
non-commissioned  oflicer.  So  the  old  General  planned,  his  StaflF 
evolved,  the  oflicers  ran  hither  and  thither  with  orders,  and  the 
"  corporal  and  his  baton  "  carried  things  through  in  spite  of  wild 
outbursts  from  the  Croats,  hard  drinking,  and  all  the  other 
irregularities  possible  to  a  large  half-savage  body  of  troops. 

They  were  splendid  fun,  those  days,  to  a  boy  who  had  never 
seen  the  trappings  of  war.  There  was  always  something  to  be 
done  ;  infectious  haste  and  gaiety  throughout,  a  gallanty-show  at 
every  corner,  a  free  fight  in  each  alley,  and  a  hundred  pretty  girls 
at  the  upper  windows,  not  so  coy  behind  their  veils  and  curtains 
but  that  one  could  toss  up  a  bunch  of  violets  and  receive  a  smile 
in  exchange. 

Ladislas  and  Ralph  shared  a  tiny  room  up  a  dirty  back-stairs, 
glad  of  any  lodging  better  than  a  tent  in  the  open,  for  the  spring 
winds  from  the  mountains  were  cold,  and  there  would  be  plenty 
of  the  hardships  of  campaigning  later  on. 

They   found   the    close    companionship    very  pleasant,   but. 
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strangely  enough,  no  word  of  explanation,  no  allusion  to  Irma 
ever  occurred.  On  the  journey  Ladislas  had  meant  to  have 
things  out,  but  the  opportunity  never  came,  he  could  gather 
nothing  from  Ralph's  manner,  and  finally,  as  was  easiest  to 
him,  he  resolved  to  let  things  be  until  the  work  in  hand  was 
over.  Once  at  headquarters  there  was  little  enough  time  for 
eating  and  sleeping,  and  not  a  thought  beyond  the  business  and 
fun  of  the  moment.  Countess  Irma  might  have  been  excused 
some  bitterness  had  she  known  how  completely  the  man  she 
loved  and  the  boy  she  trusted  forgot  her. 

*'  I  promised  Rudolf  to  give  him  a  hand  with  his  precious 
horse-passing,"  said  Ladislas,  gulping  down  his  morning  cup  of 
coffee  and  stretching  his  huge  arms  to  shake  off  their  half-trained 
stiffness.  The  hard  work  of  preparation  was  making  ready 
bodies  as  well  as  other  material  of  war.  "Will  you  come, 
Ralph  ?     You've  a  better  eye  for  a  horse  than  either  of  us." 

No  compliment  could  have  been  more  welcome,  no  occupation 
more  congenial. 

The  Hungarian  mare  was  as  flippant  as  the  morning,  and  even 
Lddislas's  heavy  chestnut  made  good  time  of  it  out  to  the  village 
some  way  beyond  the  walls,  where,  on  a  stretch  of  rough  ground, 
a  mob  of  horses  awaited  selection  and  breaking. 

Rudolf,  a  tall  melancholy  young  man  with  an  extremely  neat 
waist  and  legs,  and  an  expression  of  utter  boredom,  made  them 
very  welcome,  and  immediately  proposed  that  they  should  take 
half  his  work. 

"  You  seem  to  have  got  enough  on  hand,  Rudi,"  said  Ladislas, 
looking  at  the  howling  mob  of  peasants,  horses,  and  soldiers. 

"  More,  far  more  than  I  can  manage,"  answered  Rudi  sadly, 
his  words  almost  inaudible  in  the  scream  of  a  stallion  rearing  on 
to  its  hind  legs  and  yelling  defiance  to  another. 

"We'll  see  to  that  section  over  there,"  said  Ladislas  briskly. 
"  Absolute  unsoundness  is  the  only  bar,  1  suppose  ?  I'll  pass  for 
that.  Then  you  take  and  ride  'em,  Raphael,  and  say  where 
they're  to  go." 

Ralph  was  entirely,  supremely  happy.  A  sergeant  who  spoke 
Italian  was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  he  plunged  at  once  into  the 
work.  They  were  as  varied  a  lot  as  their  jabbering  owners. 
Long-backed  switchtails  from  Friule,  in  S{nte  of  their  vile  manners, 
were  drafted  as  officers'  chargers ;  sturdy  stout  ponies,  wKoat 
galled  shoulders  showed  that  &ey  had  puUed,  were  scnV  to  y^ 
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again ;  coarse  big  ones  from  Bohemia  would  carry  big  troopers 
from  the  same  country.  Ralph  rode  all  the  likely  ones,  some- 
times barebacked,  sometimes  with  the  strangest  peaked  saddle  and 
stirrups  too  small  for  an  Englishman's  clumsy  boots,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  having  his  own  saddle  carefully  girthed  round  the  un- 
accustomed belly.  "  Corpo  di  Bacco !  he  can  ride/'  swore  the 
sergeant,  repeating  the  oath  in  many  tongues.  Often  they  nearly 
got  rid  of  him,  but  never  quite,  thanks  to  a  seat  gained  over 
Cumberland  fences  and  fells.  One  horrified  colt  lay  down  when 
he  felt  the  weight.  Ralph  jumped  clear,  lashed  the  beast  to  his 
legs  with  his  old  hunting-whip,  and  gave  his  knee  to  the  sergeant 
to  be  put  up  again. 

"Leave  him,  Signorino,"  begged  the  old  man. 

"  No ;  he's  too  good  for  the  baggage-waggons.  Now,  old 
boy."  The  colt  stood  stifF  oh  trembling  legs.  Then  he  began 
to  fight.  No  saddle  was  on  him,  but  they  had  forced  a  heavy 
bit  into  his  mouth  and  the  reins  gave  his  rider  some  purchase. 

"  Hi ! "  shouted  Ladislas.  "  Take  those  horses  out  of  his 
way,  Rudi.     Give  him  room,  or  he'll  be  killed  !  " 

The  hobbled  group  in  waiting  was  shoved  to  one  side.  Ralph 
was  sticking  to  the  colt  but  he  was  not  exactly  guiding  him. 
Fortunately  there  was  plenty  of  room,  tussocky  rough  ground 
with  a  broad  ditch  round  two  sides  and  a  few  houses  on  the  third. 
After  ten  minutes'  plunging  and  kicking  the  colt  stopped  in  sheer 
puzzlement. 

"  Now  let's  see  if  you  can  move,"  said  Ralph,  loosening  his 
tired  knees. 

What  is  it  that  gives  some  men  power  to  reach  the  senses  of  a 
horse  ?  It  is  no  knowledge  that  can  be  explained  or  learned  ; 
and  the  men  who  own  it  can  tell  you  no  more  than  the  horses 
who  feel  it. 

Obeying  his  instinct,  the  colt  broke  into  a  shambling  canter  ; 
Ralph  eased  the  head  and  felt  at  the  sore  mouth  gently,  one 
with  his  mount  and  a  very  pretty  modern  copy  of  a  Parthenon 
horseman. 

Rudi  and  Ladislas  had  both  broken  oflF  work  to  watch  the 
battle.  The  latter  yelled  "  Brava  /"  but  the  former  was  silent. 
He  had  seen  an  old  gentleman  in  a  general's  undress  uniform, 
riding  along  the  road  from  Gorizia,  followed  by  an  aide-de-camp. 

"  What,  what  ?  Who  is  this  ?  Oh,  von  Christheim,  you 
here  J     Horse-breaking,  hey  ?  " 
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"Yes,  sir." 

Ralph  was  too  busy  to  notice  every  soldier  on  the  ground 
stif^ning  to  the  salute,  or  the  gasping  peasants  turning  from  him 
to  the  new-comer.  He  was  pleased  with  the  colt's  easy  swing, 
proud  of  his  victory,  and  anxious,  as  youth  always  is,  to  do  a 
little  more.  The  big  open  ditch  curved  round  and  the  Gorizia 
road  crossed  it  by  a  bridge.  The  angle  of  the  curve  was  not  fax 
in  front  of  him,  in  full  view  of  the  spectators,  a  very  tempting 
leap.  '*  Any  horse  can  jump,"  was  a  maxim  in  which  he  had  the 
profoundest  belief.  Of  course,  unnecessary  riding  over  fences 
was  siliy,  but  it  was  also  amusing,  and  really  it  would  be  useful 
to  know  if  this  young  one  had  the  makings  of  a  jumper  in  him. 
He  had  taken  hold  of  the  colt's  head  and  quickened  his  pace 
before  the  thoughts  were  fairly  formulated. 

"He's  going  to  jump  him.  He's  got  no  saddle  I  It's  my 
friend  the  Englishman,  sir  I "  gasped  Ladislas,  prancing  with 
excitement. 

'•You  needn't  tell  me  that  he's  English, — or  Irish,  more 
like,"  said  the  old  General,  watching  as  closely  and  excitedly  as 
the  rest.  The  pace,  or  the  wild  yell,  or  the  sting  of  the  hunting- 
whip  on  his  ribs,  astonished  the  colt  into  a  great  spring,  a 
sprawling  sideways  sort  of  jump  which  cleared  the  ditch  and 
landed  him  half  on  his  knees  in  the  deep  soil  beyond. 

Ralph  could  ride,  but  there  are  limits  to  the  equilibrium  of  a 
person  accustomed  to  saddle  and  stirrups.  It  was  all  too  quickly 
done  for  even  rider  and  horse  to  know  how  it  happened.  The 
boy  certainly  had  mud  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  on  his  legs  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  colt  found  himself  standing  upright, 
the  weight  shifted  but  a  hand  still  on  the  reins. 

General  Nugent  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter.  '*  Brava^ 
hrava  !  "  he  cried,  and  the  officers  and  men  echoed  it. 

"  Heavens,  it's  the  General ! "  muttered  the  boy,  and  he  led 
the  colt  to  them  across  the  bridge  with  a  fine  shy  colour  on  his 
f^r-skinned  English  face. 

The  General  was  talking  to  his  aide-de-camp  in  quick  Slav 
that  had  a  strange  accent,  but  he  turned  to  Ralph  with,  "Very 
good,  very  good  indeed." 

"  He'U  make  a  charger,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  saluting. 

*'  He  will, — or  a  steeplechaser,  hey  ?  " 

"Not  pace  enough,  I  doubt,  sir." 

"  But  he  can  jump.     J  have  seen  your  races  Vn  ^n^^fflxA  "«\«it 
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the  horse  that  can  j  ump  beats  those  that  can  only  gallop.  Now, 
boys,  show  me  what  you  have  done  this  morning,  and  give  me 
some  lunch,  if  you  have  any." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  at  home  with  the  fatherly  old 
gentleman.  The  tradition  of  the  Austrian  service, — each  regi- 
ment a  family,  and  good-fellowship  from  general  to  cadet — was 
worthily  handed  on  by  General  Nugent  whose  Irish  blood, 
perhaps,  added  a  flavour  all  its  own  to  his  kindness. 

Melancholy  Rudi  explained  his  trials  bitterly,  showing  the 
monstrous  frauds,  extortions,  and  difficulties  to  which  he  had 
been  subject.  Ladislas  bustled  about,  kicking  peasants  and 
ponies  into  their  places  and  pointing  his  orders  with  jests  that 
made  the  ordered  grin  as  they  ran  to  obey.  Ralph  re-sorted  the 
pick  of  his  basket,  and  felt  highly  complimented  when  told,  **  If 
they're  good  enough  for  you,  they'll  do." 

It  was  past  mid-day  when  the  inspection  was  over.  The  aide- 
de-camp  had  conceived  it  his  duty  to  see  to  his  General's  com- 
missariat, and  had  requisitioned  all  the  edibles  to  be  found,  with 
the  result  that  a  most  appetising  smell  of  cooking  proceeded 
from  the  door  of  the  largest  cottage. 

"  Good  boy  that, — the  best  cook  I  know,"  said  the  General, 
swinging  out  of  the  saddle.  "  A  table  out  here,  Franz,  and  some 
chairs.  Hungry,  I  hope  ?'*  he  went  on,  and  the  young  men  lost 
no  time  in  settling  themselves. 

Ralph  took  the  opportunity  to  study  their  commander-in-chief 
as  he  sat  bare-headed  by  the  rickety  table.  A  stately  man  he 
was,  very  handsome,  with  fine  white  hair  brushed  back  into  a 
cloud  above  his  broad  forehead,  thick  eyebrows  still  dark,  a  large 
straight  nose  and  a  firm  full  mouth  ;  a  kindly  man  too,  under- 
standing and  strong,  though  a  long  life  of  hard  work  had  drawn 
such  deep  lines  on  his  face,  and,  even  when  smiling,  there  was  a 
hint  of  sadness  in  his  expression. 

No  one  said  much  until  the  stew  was  disposed  of,  and  goat's- 
milk  cheese  flanked  the  coarse  loaf,  with  a  bottle  of  plum-brandy 
(sliv&vitz)  to  replace  the  sour  wine. 

"  Von  Christheim,  you  will  find  a  message  from  me  in  your 
quarters,  but  you  need  not  attend  to  it.  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
want  to  say  now,  as  the  opportunity  has  come,"  began  the 
General,  and  Ladislas  put  down  his  glass.  "  Your  work,  as 
you  know,  is  to  be  scouting,  and  you  will  take  your  orders  from 
Colonel  Stechmayer  who  will  command  under  General  Schultzig. 
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It  will  be  as  well  for  you  all  to  know  something  of  my  plan  of 
campaign,  so  far  as  I  know  it  myself,  which  is  not  a  long  way. 
The  Marshal  wants  troops  and  supplies  as  quickly  as  possible  at 
Verona,  with  the  Veneto  reduced  en  route.     That  clear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  came  the  answer  in  chorus. 

"  If  we  can  take  the  fortresses,  Palmanuova  and  Osopo,  so 
much  the  better,  but  it's  no  time  for  long  sieges,  and  old  Zuccht 
is  strong  against  us,  1  hear.  But,  mind  you,  we  must  keep  our 
communications  open,  not  leaving  a  rising  country  behind  our 
march.     Got  a  map,  any  of  you  ?  " 

"  Not  here,  sir." 

'*  Ah,  well,  I  ought  to  know  the  ground.  I  could  tell 
you  tales  of  1813, — but  not  now,  not  now.  We'll  call  this 
bit  of  bread  UcUne, — that's  our  first  objective.  Here's  the 
river,  a  bridge  at  Valvasone,  and  pray  there  isn't  a  flood,  for 
the  Tagliamento  can  be  a  mile  wide  when  the  snows  are  melting 
above.  1  don't  expect  strong  resistance  until  we  get  towards 
the  Piave ;  there  anything  may  happen, — a  Piedmontese- 
Venetian  force  against  us,  probably.  I  want  to  keep  the 
upper  valley, — Cadore,  here — open,  if  possible,  for  the  sake 
of  Welden  in  the  Tyrol.  We'll  call  that  scratch  the  Piave, — 
bad  ground,  very  mountiunous,  round  it  higher  up — Belluno  at 
foot  of  hills,  so — Trevlso  away  down  here  ;  we  shall  have  to  take 
it,  or  get  past  somehow.  Then  Vlcenza,  or  straight  to  the 
Marshal,  here.     Have  you  followed,  boys  ?  " 

Rudi's  lack-lustre  eyes  looked  hopelessly  blank  ;  Ralph  was 
struggling  to  understand  with  knit  brows  ;  but  Ladislas  was 
all  alight. 

"My  work  will  be  always  ahead,  won't  it,  sir?"  said  he. 
"  When  may  I  start  ?  " 

"  Start  for  where  and  what  ?  If  you  haven't  enough  to  do, 
I  can  find  you  work."  There  was  a  twinkle  In  his  deep  brown 
eyes  as  the  General  spoke.  He  was  not  too  old  to  like 
enthusiasm. 

"  There's  months  and  months  of  work  here,"  put  in  Rudi 
sadly. 

"The  first  troops  must  march  on  the  tenth, — they  won't 
be  off  till  the  fifteenth,  I  know,  but  I  tell  Thurn  and  Schwarzen- 
berg  it  must  be  the  tenth  ;  and  then  they  tear  their  hair.  You 
wouldn't  say  it  was  impossible,  would  you,  boy  ?  *' 

"  Not  if  you  told  me  how  to  do  it,  sir,"  said  Ladislas  quickly. 
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The  General  laughed.  He  liked  this  informal  discussion  of 
serious  matters  ;  it  brought  him  in  touch  with  his  "  boys/'  and  a 
wise  commander  could  learn  much  from  the  youngest  of  them. 
"  Well,  these  horses  dribbling  in  so  slowly  are  one  bar  to  our 
moving,  but  the  engineers  are  giving  me  the  most  trouble.  It's 
madness  to  start  without  material  for  sieges,  making  bridges, 
pontoons,  and  the  rest,  isn't  it  ? " 

**  If  I  may  give  my  opinion,  what  they  want  in  Italy  are 
men,  and  powder  and  shot,  sir.  Beat  an  Italian  rebel  force 
once,  and  they  won't  come  again." 

"  And  leave  the  sieges  and  reducing  of  towns  until  we  have 
time,  eh  ?     But  what  if  they  beat  us  ? " 

Ladislas  laughed.     "  They  couldn't,  sir." 

**  They  seem  to  be  giving  the  Marshal  no  easy  time,  however, 
Do  you  know  anything  of  Italy,  Mr.  Elliot  ? " 

«  A  little,  sir." 

**  And  perhaps  you  care  for  it  as  I  do.  The  poor  fools ! 
They  have  just  grievances  enough,  God  knows,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  necessity,  one  would  hate  this  work.  But  to  call  in 
Sardinia  !  Not  that  I  am  surprised  at  Charles  Albert,  a  man 
with  one  passion,  and  that  hidden  ;  a  strange  man." 

*'  I  saw  him  in  Turin  a  year  ago,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Ah,  did  you  ?     And  you  thought — ?  " 

"  He  scowled  when  the  people  cheered  him.  He  didn't  look 
a  man  to  lead  an  army  to  victory.  A  friend  who  was  with  me 
said  he  reminded  him  of  Charles  the  First." 

"  Not  a  pleasant  comparison  !  Yes,  there  is  a  resemblance, 
for  he  drives  his  friends  away  as  Charles  killed  Strafford,  and 
yet  they  love  him.  A  man  is  what  his  youth  makes  him,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  the  hardest  boyhood  you  can  imagine, — 
laxity,  over-severity,  suspicion,  every  incentive  to  secrecy,  every 
e\al  influence.  No  wonder  they  don't  understand  him  ;  I 
should  be  surprised  if  anyone  but  his  Maker  did.'*  The 
old  General  was  talking  to  himself  more  than  to  the  young 
men  round  him.  He  had  seen  all  Europe,  played  a  part 
in  events  for  fifty  years  of  high  service,  and  the  Enigma,  the 
See-saw  King,  whose  boyhood  he  had  known  and  whose  hate 
was  one  of  the  Empire's  dangers,  interested  him  deeply.  With 
a  touch  of  Celtic  inner  sight  he  watched  the  tragedy  develope, 
and  waited  for  the  Sword  of  Italy  to  break  or  to  pierce  Austria's 
heart 
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Rudi  and  the  aide-de-camp  were  deep  in  whispered  gossip. 
Ladislas  was  perfunctorily  attentive,  really  dreaming  of  his 
first  scouting  mission.  He  hated  Italy  and  Italians  with  a 
frank  desire  to  revenge  certain  insults  and  a  bland  disregard 
of  all  but  the  present  and  its  chances.  Ralph  lost  no  word  of 
the  General's  monologue.  Here,  at  last,  was  someone  who 
felt,  in  a  degree,  as  he  did,  who  acknowledged  that  Italy  had  rights 
and  grievances,  yet  was  going  to  fight  her.  "  But  from  the 
Italian  point  of  view,  their  only  help's  in  the  Piedmontese,  sir," 
he  ventured. 

"  Ah,  the  Italian  point  of  view.  They  are  mad  children, 
unfit  for  nationality,  unfit  for  self-government,  except  those  same 
stiflF  Piedmontese,  and  they  are  only  now  waking  out  of  hide- 
bound conservatism.  I  think  you  may  live  to  see  Sardinia  a 
feat  nation  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  never  see  United  Italy.  The 
mpire  cannot  give  up  Lombardy,  and  if  we  did,  there  would 
be  only  anarchy  and  division,  petty  States  and  Republics  such  as 
Sismondi  writes  of  as  if  they  were  Utopia.  His  book  was 
forbidden  in  the  old  days,  so  we  read  it  as  you  boys  read  novels 
now  ;  but  what  I  learnt  from  it  was  the  danger  of  small  States, 
of  Republics  always  at  war,  always  boasting  of  freedom  and  ruled 
by  their  great  men  more  hardly  than  Russian  serfs. — What  is  it, 
Stefan  ? " 

"A  fresh  drove  of  horses,  Herr  General."- 

"Ah,  Rudolf,  more  work  for  you.  I  have  been  loitering  here 
too  long, — must  go,  must  go  now.  I  heard  from  Albert  yesterday, 
Ladislas  ;  he  wished  you  were  with  him  ;  plenty  to  do  under 
Jellachich,  you  may  imagine.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Elliot,  you  ride 
like  an  Irishman.  No  ?  "■ — as  Ralph  shook  his  head — "  and 
your  sympathy  for  Italy  was  more  Irish  than  English  too. 
Well,  good-bye,  boys  ;  work  hard." 

He  was  preparing  stiffly  to  mount  as  he  spoke,  his  deep-lined, 
clean-shaven  face  contracting  with  the  pain  of  many  old  wounds. 
Out  of  the  saddle  General  Nugent  showed  ail  his  years  and 
very  honourable  infirmities  ;  once  on  a  horse,  he  was  still  a  man 
not  far  from  his  prime. 

CHAPTER  X 

The  sun  sank  redly,  turning  the  further  reaches  of  iKt  \^«xvlq 
into  a  great  silver  snake  writhing  m  agony  and  maitm^  ^Wi\%  oV 
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blood  on  a  field  of  dim  purplish-green.  There  was  that  curious 
sense  of  exhaustion  sometimes  felt  in  spring  evenings,  as  if 
Nature,  like  a  child,  had  rioted  and  romped  to  her  utmost  strength 
and  was  slipping  into  tired  sleep. 

Ralph  and  Ladislas  turned  their  horses'  heads  towards  the 
town,  a  shadowy  mass  from  the  gaunt  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the 
height,  deep  purple  against  the  pale  sky,  to  the  dim  white  faces 
of  the  modern  houses  at  its  foot.  It  was  like  something  in  an 
old  Italian  picture,  one  of  those  paintings,  before  the  great 
Raphael  came,  that  hung  in  corridors  of  galleries  and  were  little 
esteemed.  Ralph,  who  loved  Gainsborough's  soft  russet  greens 
and  the  golden  glow  of  Claude,  mentally  considered  the  effect 
lacking  in  softness.  The  hard  line  of  the  roofs,  chimneys,  and 
church-towers,  the  intense  clear-washed  blue  of  the  hills,  the 
way  every  tree  stood  out  in  the  foreground  as  a  definite  mass, 
arrested  his  eye  but  did  not  please  his  English  liking  for  clouds 
and  mystery.  Not  that  anything  could  be  more  mysterious, 
more  boding,  than  that  little  town  hanging  black  and  silent  to 
the  sight  though  the  mind  knew  it  to  be  brim-fuU  of  hurry  and 
coming  action.  Vague  recollections  of  descriptions  in  Scott's 
novels — Perth,  Stirling,  Edinburgh  even,  as  seen  by  men  riding 
towards  them — came  into  his  head  and  kept  him  silent.  The 
thing  seen  was  never  so  pleasant  as  when  transformed  by  memory 
and  imagination  into  romance. 

*^  I  wish  we  could  get  off  while  this  weather  lasts.  It'll  rain 
again,  and  all  the  rivers  be  out  if  we  have  to  wait  here 
long,"  said  Ladislas,  as  the  result  of  his  five  minutes' 
observation. 

Ralph  tried  to  remember  the  hugely-important  information 
given  them  so  freely  by  the  General.  "  Crossing  the  Taglia- 
mento  will  be  the  work,  you  mean  ?  How  far  is  it  from 
here  ? " 

^*  Two  days'  march,  or  more  for  a  big  force,  and  we  may  be 
stuck  before  Udine  for  a  week." 

"  Udine's  strong  ?  " 

"  Not  very,  but  they  say  it's  well  garrisoned, — men  from 
Venice.     What  do  you  think  of  the  General  ?  " 

Ralph  considered  a  moment.  He  desired  to  formulate 
his  opinion  for  his  own  benefit.  "  Younger-looking  on  horse- 
back than  I  expected,  and  much  more  understanding." 

"  Understanding  I     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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"  Well,  it's  hard  to  explain.  Just  what  I  say, — understanding  ; 
English-thinking,  perhaps." 

"  Nonsense  ;  he's  all  Austrian,  though  he  has  an  English 
name." 

"  Irish,"  corrected  Ralph. 

"  What's  the  difference  ?  And,  of  course,  he  likes  England 
and  the  English  as  I  do,  as  a  lot  of  us  do.  There  are  no 
horses  like  those  English  ones,  and  the  hunting  in  Leicester- 
shire— I  shall  never  forget  it — or  the  Derby.  Oh,  1  love 
England,  but  I'm  no  more  English-thinking  than  General 
Nugent." 

"  I  didn't  mean  anything  rude  or,^-or  insular,  Ladislas,  really. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  way  he  spoke  of  Italy  ;  he  understood,  as 
you  people  never  seem  to  do." 

"  He  thinks  a  vast  deal  too  much  of  those  Italian  beasts.  He 
fought  there  in  '13,  you  know;  helped  to  free  Italy  from 
France  ;  but  he  doesn't  realise  how  they've  changed  since.  They 
weren't  worth  freeing,  and  now  they've  turned  against  us  like 
this," 

"  Like  the  husbandman,  in  the  Latin  fable,  who  warmed  the 
snake  ;  but  the  husbandman  didn't  get  half  his  income  from  the 
snake  while  he  warmed  it.  Never  mind,  I  like  General  Nugent 
immensely  ;  will  that  please  you  ?  " 

Ladislas  returned  to  good-humour  with  a  laugh.  '*  I  knew 
you  would.  You'd  like  the  Countess  too,  and  iflbert, — he  was 
in  the  Navy  until  the  other  day,  you  know.  By  the  way,  did  you 
notice  the  mare  the  General  was  riding  ?  " 

"  A  little  ;  English,  I  think.  She's  thrown  a  splint  on  the  oiF 
fore-leg,  had  a  cut  on  her  quarter, — in  a  fight  or  an  accident  ? — 
stood  over  a  trifle,  but  had  excellent  shoulders.  I  don't  generally 
like  chestnuts,  but  those  dark  ones  are  the  best,  and  her  white  near 
hind-leg  was  no  blemish.  Let's  see, — yes — that's  all  I  noticed 
about  her,  but  I  didn't  look  at  her  much." 

"  What  a  fellow  you  are  with  a  horse  !  You  say  all  sorts  of 
silly,  queer  things  about  the  men  you  meet  and  often  don't  know 
them  again,  yet  1  believe  you  remember  every  horse  you've  ever 
seen." 

Ralph  laughed.  "  All  that  were  worth  looking  at,  I  hope. 
Men  are  so  difficult  to  get  the  hang  of." 

"  And  girls  harder  still,  eh  ?  Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  ^ovi. 
that  I  saw  a  race  won  on  that  mare  rather  cutiousiv  soine  '^cax% 
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ago.  Dickson, — ^you  know  who  I  mean,  he's  with  Albert  now — 
got  up  a  steeplechase,  English-fashion,  and  rode  her  for  the 
General.  The  fences  were  terrific,  like  your  great  walls  and 
rails,  and  I  think  we  all  fell  at  one  time  or  another.  Dickson 
was  well  ahead,  when,  just  before  the  last  fence,  his  stirrup- 
leather  broke.  He  stopped  her  as  he  rolled  ofF  after  the  jump, 
got  on  to  her  again,  came  through  the  others  and  won  without  the 
stirrup.     Fine  riding,  wasn't  it?  " 

"  And  a  good  horse, — by  George,  yes  !  Steady,  lass,  I'm  too 
stiiFto  like  jogging." 

The  Hungarian  mare  was  pulling  for  her  stable. 

"  You'll  get  that  taken  out  of  you  to-night.  Elsa  &  Co.  are 
coming,  and  there'll  be  some  waltzing." 

**  Ladislas,  I  can't.  Waltzing's  as  hard  work  as  fencing,  and 
I'm  no  good  at  either.  Tou  may  be  able  to  ride  all  day  and  dance 
all  night  ;  I  can't." 

"  Dance  while  you  can's  my  motto.  Besides,  Elsa's  as  light  as 
a  cork  ;  Taglioni  never  skipped  better." 

'Mf  she'll  dance  for  us  that's  another  thing.  It's  whirling 
myself  that  I  can't  stand." 

"  Oh,  you  Pasha,  you  Indian  Nabob  !  You'd  have  your 
dancing-girls  at  your  Highness's  pleasure,  would  you  ?  I'll 
tell  Elsa,  and  she'll  whisk  you  off  your  legs  till  you're  ashamed." 

"  Don't,  Ladislas,  there  s  a  good  fellow." 

They  were  entering  the  darkening  streets  with  a  clatter  of 
hoofs  on  the  cobble-stones.  A  Magyar,  with  a  sheepskin  cloak 
flung  over  one  shoulder,  swaggered  out  of  a  side  alley  to  be 
jostled  by  a  Croat  on  the  causeway.  Quick  as  thinking  both 
right  arms  were  swinging  with  a  flash  of  steel,  and  Ladislas 
shoved  the  chestnut  at  them.  "  No  fighting  in  the  streets  !  "  he 
roared,  and  the  men  sprang  apart,  snarling  like  dogs  before  their 
keeper. 

Somebody  chuckled  close  to  Ralph's  side,  and  a  hand  rested 
on  his  horse's  neck.  By  its  brown  shape  and  the  whip-cord 
muscles  of  the  wrist,  he  recognised  the  muflled  figure  in  the 
deep  shadow.     **  Lai  Bolgaz, — you  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Englishman.  Any  messages  for  Italy  ?  I  go  there  to- 
morrow." 

"Tell  them  we're  coming." 

"  What  business  have  you  with  this  fighting,  brother  ?  Tou 
with  the  wolves  and  -Whitccoats  ?     But  that  is  nothing.     I  came 
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to  say,  go  to  bed  to-night.  There  is  going  to  be  more  trouble 
than  dancing  at  the  caii." 

"  Trouble  ? " 

"  Come  on,  Ralph.  I've  sent  those  beggars  back  to  their 
quarters  ;  quarrelsome  lot  they  are,"  grumbled  Ladislas. 

The  gipsy  had  faded  into  the  dusk,  and  Ralph  followed 
silently  to  the  stable. 

"  Trouble,  pooh  1  Gipsy  Elsa's  angry  with  Markocs,  I  know 
that.  All  the  more  fun,"  was  von  Christheim's  comment  on 
Ralph's  news.  The  Englishman  said  no  more  about  going 
to  bed  or  avoiding  the  adi,  but  slipped  his  revolver  into  his 
breast-pocket. 

Tovrards  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  principal  caf6  in  Gorizia 
presented  a  curious  appearance.  It  did  good  business  all  day 
long,  and  many  gallons  of  cofiee  must  have  been  consumed  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  When  night  fell,  the  churs  outside  were 
deserted,  the  big  low  room  with  gaudy  pjunted  walls  was  cleared 
at  the  upper  end,  and,  in  clouds  of  smoke,  a  violin  and  a  guzia 
throbbed  and  wiuled  for  the  entertainment  of  specimens  of 
almost  every  extravagant  uniform  in  the  picturesque  service  of 
Austria.  They  were  jolly  big  boys,  for  the  most  part,  enjoying 
themselves  by  shouting  coarse  jests,  squabbling  over  the  half- 
dozen  girls,  or  waltzing  with  each  other,  and  decorum  and  order 
were  not  so  absent  as  they  seemed.  But  Elsa,  a  real  dancer  and 
a  gipsy,  was  one  of  those  inevitable  stormy  petrels  always  to  be 
found  at  such  times  and  places.  Savage  litde  Markocs  liud 
claim  to  her,  bristled  when  she  spoke  to  anyone  else,  and  pinked 
von  Gartenberg,  the  Bohemian,  in  the  arm,  to  the  rage  of  his 
commanding  officer,  though,  of  course,  the  duel  was  officially 
known  as  an  accident.  The  climax  had  come  that  day,  when 
Markocs  had  forbidden  the  girl  to  go  again  to  the  cafi,  and 
Elsa  had  flashed  something  from  her  gipsy  eyes  that  would  have 
made  any  other  man  but  a  Pole  take  warning  and  sheer  off. 

As  Ladislas  and  Ralph  made  their  way  to  their  usual  table, 
tripping  over  spurs  and  discarded  coats,  a  steadily  increasing 
noise  was  in  progress,  and  the  burden  of  it  was  "  Elsa  !  Elsa  1  " 
Markocs  was  in  his  corner  scowling  triumphantly.  Von 
Gartenberg,  who  had  kindly  told  him  that  no  one  could  fool  a 
gipsy  girl,  was  in  bed.  These  men,  whom  he  suspected  of 
having  laughed  at  him,  were  baulked  at  hit  pleasure.  Elsa  was 
kis.      If  they  wanted  to  fight,  he  was  ready,  readier  than  they. 
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Then  a  woman's  laugh  stilled  the  noise,  the  girls  gave  a 
concerted  shriek,  the  proprietor  shouted  an  oath  of  relief  or 
alarm,  and  Elsa  was  in  her  place,  the  centre  of  the  dancing-floor, 
bowing  right  and  left  with  the  exaggerated  grace  of  a  prima 
donna.  "  Good  evening,  gentlemen.  I  am  late,  but  I  will  make 
amends.  First,  I  will  sing,  then  I  will  dance  for  you,  and  then, 
perhaps,  we  shall  all  like  to  waltz." 

The  roar  of  applause  was  strangled  by  her  sweet  small  voice, 
quite  tenor  in  its  quality.  La  donna  e  mobik  she  sang,  still 
keeping  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  great  singer  with  an  effect  of 
comedy  irresistibly  charming.  Not  that  it  soothed  her  monster. 
Pure  astonishment  kept  him  quiet  at  first,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
cat-men  who  think  and  pause  before  they  spring.  His  silence 
reassured  the  rest ;  it  was  all  a  good  joke,  and  they  hummed  the 
air  after  her  and  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter.  She  kept  her  eye 
on  the  corner,  puzzled.  So  did  Ladislas  von  Christheim,  and, 
as  the  song  ended,  he  saw  that  the  moment  had  come  for  action. 
"  Look  out  for  the  girl !  "  he  shouted  to  Ralph. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  Ladislas  flung  himself  upon 
Markocs  in  time  to  spoil  his  aim,  as  Ralph,  overturning  a  table 
and  a  small  man  seated  at  it  in  his  rush,  shoved  Elsa  behind  him 
and  felt  the  wind  of  the  bullet  pass  his  head.  Then  there  was 
another  shot  from  beyond  the  clear  space,  a  gasp,  and  Markocs 
relaxed  his  grip  of  Ladislas.  A  queer  breathless  silence  fol- 
lowed.    Something  had  happened  ;  this  was  no  joke  or  free 

Elsa,  in  Ralph's  arms,  was  speaking  in  a  hot  excited  whisper. 
**  Come  with  me,  come  away  ;  the  police  will  be  here  ;  you  can 
do  no  more." 

He  hardly  knew  how  he  found  himself  out  of  the  cafe  by  the 
curtained  door  from  which  she  had  entered,  being  pushed  down  a 
passage.  Through  another  door  she  shoved  him,  shutting  herself 
within  and  leaving  him  to  recover  himself  in  the  open  air.  He 
turned  to  re-enter,  but  a  low  whistle  made  him  pause. 

"  Not  back,  Englishman  ;  forward,  through  the  garden."  Lai 
Bolgaz  slipped  a  thin  arm  into  his,  and  pressed  him  gently  towards 
an  open  door  leading  to  a  narrow  street. 

"  But  I  must  go  back  to  my  friend,"  said  Ralph. 

"  He  is  all  right.  He  was  trying  to  keep  the  peace,  and  it  is 
thanks  to  him  and  you  that  more  are  not  dead." 

**  Markocs  is  dead  ? " 
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"  You  have  seen  me  shoot,  Englishman." 

"  You,  Lai  ?     Why,— what  ?  " 

"  It  was  necessary  for  my  sister's  honour.  She  would  not  do 
it  this  afternoon  because  she  thought  it  was  not  necessary,  she 
thought  he  understood.  1  knew  him  for  a  thick-head,  so  I 
was  ready.  If  the  Count  had  not  been  on  him,  he  would  have 
had  no  time  to  fire.  But  I  am  grateful ;  I  thank  you  and 
him." 

"  It's  all  rather  astonishing,"  said  Ralph  in  English,  leaning 
against  a  wall,  and  trying  to  see  the  gipsy's  face  in  the  starlight. 
Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  at  close  quarters  had  until  then 
been  strangers  to  him. 

"  The  Gaunt  is  quite  safe,  believe  me.  There  will  be  no 
trouble.  He  is  in  the  General's  favour,  and  the  police  will 
understand.  Perhaps  to-morrow  he  may  have  to  spend  half  an 
hour  at  the  Questura.  After  all,  a  man  killed  in  a  cafe-brawl, 
what  is  it  ?  Who  has  time  now  to  ask  questions  about  such 
things  ?     Come,  I  will  show  you  the  way  to  your  room." 

There  seemed  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  follow.  The  town, 
in  spite  of  military  discipline,  was  full  of  night-noises,  but  the 
back  alleys  were  pitch-dark  and  empty.  The  laugh  of  a  girl 
overhead,  a  man's  figure  outlined  on  a  lamp-lit  window-blind,  a 
shouted  chorus  from  a  drinking-shop,  were  all  the  acute  sensa- 
tions as  Ralph  felt  his  way,  with  a  hand  on  the  gipsy's  arm, 
through  the  evil-smelling  darkness.  Arrived  at  an  open  space, 
something  familiar  about  the  opposite  house  gave  him  a  start  of 
surprise  to  recognise  it  as  his  lodging. 

"Now  good-bye,  and  my  thanks  again,"  whispered  the  gipsy, 
and  was  away  before  another  word  could  be  said. 

Someone  was  stamping  on  the  threshold.  Ralph  found  with 
puzzled  satisfaction  that  it  was  Ladislas.  "  You've  got  the  key," 
he  began,  and  then  both  said  in  chorus, 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Let's  get  in  first — there  !  Oh,  Ladislas,  did  they  think  you 
had  killed  Markocs,  and  was  he  really  dead  ?  " 

"As  Julius  Ca:sar.  No,  they  didn't  think  I  had  done  it,  of 
course.  As  I  hadn't  a  pistol  on  me,  1  couldn't.  Was  it  Elsa 
who  fired  ?  I  swore  it  wasn't,  but  she'd  better  clear  out  if  she 
can.     You  got  her  away  splendidly." 

"  She  got  me  away,  as  a  matter  of  fact;.  That  gipsy,  Lal^is  K« 
brother,  and  he " 
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"  Oh,  so-o  ?  The  moral's  plain  enough,  and  Markocs,  where 
ever  he  is,  will  have  eternity  to  digest  it  in." 

«  What  moral  ? " 

"  Never  be  in  earnest  with  a  gipsy.  The  men  will  always  get 
the  better  of  you,  sooner  or  later,  and  they're  angels  compared 
to  the  women." 

"  I  like  Lai ;  he  calls  me  *  brother,'  and  is  a  decent  sportsman." 

*'  There  may  be  exceptions  ;  but  if  you'd  seen  as  much  of  the 
children  of  Egypt  as  I  have, — the  only  person  I  know  who  can 
manage  them  is  my  cousin  Irma.  She  is  proud  of  what  most 
people  would  be  ashamed  of,  a  gipsy  great-grandmother,  and  she 
can  certainly  make  them  work  for  her." 

Ralph  was  in  bed,  Ladislas  still  busy  over  preparations  for  the 
morning.  It  is  a  wise  man  who  greases  his  boots  overnight. 
The  boy  was  excited,  and  a  little  shaken  by  the  violent  scenes  of 
the  evening.  '*  I  say,  old  fellow,  she's  splendid.  Countess  Irma," 
he  said  tentatively.  If  Ladislas  would  own  that  he  loved  his 
cousin,  then  Ralph  could  tell  him  certain  things  which,  in  some 
obscure  way,  would  make  life  safer  and  more  satisfactory. 
Tavern-brawls  were  risks  that  should  not  be  run  by  the  man 
Countess  Irma  loved. 

Ladislas  pitched  his  things  together  on  to  a  chair,  came  over, 
standing  immense  above  the  boy,  and  looked  down  almost 
tenderly  at  his  young  face.  The  ruffled  brown  hair  on  the 
pillow  made  a  background  to  fresh-coloured  cheeks,  pugnacious 
blunt  nose,  and  blue  eyes  that  looked  a  little  anxious  and  dark 
in  the  lamplight. 

"  Believe  me,  I  understand,  and  it  is  all  right,  Raffaello  mio. 
Now  go  to  sleep,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  answered  the  boy,  putting  out  a  hand  eagerly. 
If  people  would  be  more  explicit,  many  misunderstandings  and 
much  time  would  be  saved.  But  with  Ralph  and  Ladislas  cross- 
purposes  did  not  break  friendship. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Canada  as  a  field  for 
emigration  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  public  fancy.  Every 
day  one  is  able  to  see  signs  of  this  ;  and  as  emigration  has  come 
to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  panacea  for  poverty,  over-popula- 
tion, and  individual  ill-fortune,  some  curious  misconceptions 
have  grown  up  as  to  the  opportunities  which  Canada  affords,  and 
as  to  the  kind  of  people  who  should  emigrate  there.  Occasionally 
the  newspapers  report  a  case  in  which  some  wrongdoer  has  been 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  it  is  mentioned,  as  an  apparent 
solution  of  the  trouble,  that  "  the  accused  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  to  Canada,"  as  though  wastrels  or  incipient  criminals  are  sure 
of  a  welcome  in  Canada,  or  that  there  is  any  more  likelihood  of 
their  being  honest  and  successful  there  than  in  the  old  country. 
There  is  a  notion,  too,  that  a  man  who  has  felt  the  pinch  of 
poverty  in  England  may  easily  grow  rich  if  only  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  sever  home  ties,  and  cross  the  Atlantic.  Any  educated 
man  would  know  instinctively  that  these  ideas  are  as  foolish  as  they 
are  mischievous,  but  unfortunately  such  notions  exist.  They  have 
come  about  in  a  variety  of  ways.  No  one  who  has  been  behind 
the  scenes  can  hold  the  representatives  of  certain  companies 
guiltless  in  this  matter  ;  and  one  must  also  fix  a  certain  amount 
of  blame  on  those  philanthropic  agencies  which,  of  course  with 
the  best  intentions,  hold  out  hopes  that  are,  to  say  the  least, 
not  too  securely  founded.  The  public  at  large  arc  easily  misled, 
and  if  more  of  those  who  have  tried  their  fortunes  in  the  new  land 
have  not  been  deceived,  that  must  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  emigrant  to  Canada  is  an  intelligent  man  who  does  not 
expect  to  find  himself  in  Eldorado,  but  who  is  content  to  labour 
in  a  country  which  gives  him  greater  opportunities  of  doing  so. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  the  Dominion,  and  being 
perhaps  somewhat  affected  by  the  glamour  which  Canada,  with 
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its  natural  wealth  and  beauty,  throws  over  all  travellers,  I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  deny  that  our  much-advertised  Colony  does 
not  hold  out  a  golden  prospect  to  many.  Undoubtedly  it  does. 
To  others  it  ofFers  the  prospect, — the  certainty  almost — of  a 
decent  livelihood,  which  is  what  many  hundreds  in  this  country 
fail  to  obtain  ;  but  there  are  many  for  whom,  at  present  at  any 
rate,  it  has  no  use  at  all.  No  one  denies  the  charm  which  Canada 
exercises  ;  no  one  disputes  that  it  is  really  a  very  fine  country  ; 
no  one  doubts  that  its  future  is  fraught  with  tremendous 
possibilities  ;  and  as  its  population  is  comparatively  so  very 
small,  and  its  requirements  in  the  way  of  labour  are  many,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  afFords  a  magnificent  field  for 
emigration.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  that  it  does  not  require  every  sort  of  labour  at  the  present 
time  ;  what  it  may  require  in  a  few  years  is  another  matter.  It 
is,  of  course,  developing  rapidly.  The  great  railway  companies 
are  throwing  out  arms  everywhere.  Miles  of  virgin  soil  are 
being  reclaimed  every  year.  Towns  are  springing  up  like 
mushrooms,  and  as  one  western  farmer  said  to  me,  "After 
Winnipeg  anything  is  possible." 

Plain  words  on  the  subject  may,  however,  be  useful  now  when 
the  excitement  is  at  its  height.  I  had  been  interested  in  the 
splendid  efforts  which  the  Salvation  Army  have  been  making, 
and  had  read  all  the  inducements  which  less  disinterested 
organisations  had  to  ofFer  ;  and  thus  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
lively  curiosity  that  I  stood  on  the  quay  in  old  Quebec  and 
watched  a  big  steamer  from  Liverpool  discharge  a  cargo  of 
emigrants  for  Canada.  All  self-styled  emigrants, — those 
travelling  third  class — are  obliged  by  Government  to  land 
at  Quebec.  As  a  proof  of  Canada's  determination  not  to 
accept  any  but  those  who  are  physically  as  well  as  morally 
sound  the  emigrants  are  subjected  to  a  medical  examination, 
and  have  to  answer  innumerable  questions  about  them- 
selves. At  Quebec  trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  Grand 
Trunk  Railways  are  in  waiting,  and  on  these  the  people  of  all 
ages  and  nationalities  are  whirled  off  west.  Some  perhaps  go 
no  further  than  Montreal,  which  is  the  big  commercial  centre  : 
a  certain  number  may  have  employment  found  for  them  in  the 
apple  and  peach  orchards  of  Ontario  ;  but  the  large  majority  obey 
the  advice  which  is  now  freely  tendered  by  experienced  Canadians 
and   go    west.     The    wheat*fields    of    Manitoba    will    absorb 
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any  amount  of  labour,  and  accordingly  it  is  for  Winnipeg  and 
beyond  that  most  of  these  emigrants  are  bound. 

I  mixed  with  the  emigrants  freely  and  endeavoured  to  iind  out 
what  they  were  like.  On  the  whole  they  impressed  me  very 
favourably.  There  were  men  of  ail  ages  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  there  was  a  large  number  of  single  men,  some  of 
them  not  much  more  than  boys.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
older  men  had  a  little  capital ;  this  was  to  come  in  handy  when 
they  had  settled  on  a  farm  of  their  own.  Some  were  mechanics, 
— carpenters,  engineers,  and  so  forth  ;  they  would  be  sure  of  a 
welcome  in  Canada,  where  there  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  skilled 
labour  of  this  kind.  Others  were  just  rough  labourers  who  had 
felt  the  pinch  of  poverty  at  home.  Providing  these  men  were 
willing  and  strong  they  could  not  have  come  to  a  better  country  ; 
the  railway  companies,  the  lumber  companies,  and  the  big  farmers 
can  always  find  work  for  such  men.  It  was  in  their  favour  that 
they  were  Britons.  There  are  no  unemployed  processions  in 
Canada,  there  is  always  an  opening  for  manual  labour,  and, 
providing  other  things  are  equal,  the  preference  is  given  to  the 
Briton  ;  Scotsmen,  particularly,  are  welcomed  in  the  Toronto 
area.  Most  of  the  young  men  were  of  the  labouring  class. 
Their  youth  and  strength  would  prove  valuable  assets,  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  prompted  them  to  leave  home 
would  stand  them  in  good  stead  in  the  new  country.  Some  of 
them  had  an  adventurous  strain  in  their  blood,  and  in  Canada  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  this  would  find  an  outlet.  The  popular 
idea  for  youths  of  this  land  is  ranching.  Ranching  is  a  big 
business  in  parts  of  the  North- West  territories,  but  although  the 
scenery  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  romantic  enough, 
the  profession  of  a  cow-boy  has  a  very  practical  side.  Those 
escapades  of  his  which  have  found  such  picturesque  treatment 
in  popular  novels  are  rarely  heard  of  now.  The  probability  is 
that  the  wild  young  man  will  sober  down  under  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  influences  in  Canada, — the  fierce  desire  to  make  dollars, 
and  to  make  them  quickly  ;  and  to  the  man  without  a  fiur 
amount  of  capital  ranching  does  not  offer  many  chances. 

Canada  undoubtedly  holds  out  welcoming  hands  to  the  young, 
the  strong,  and  the  willing.  She  offers  many  prizes,  but  they 
are  only  to  be  gained  by  those  who  are  ready  to  work  hard. 
Any  young  healthy  Englishman  who  feels  himself  suffetvti^ 
from  the  conditions  of  bis  trade,  or  who,  perhatis,  Vvs&  no  Vt^b  %Sl 
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all,  who  is  fairly  intelligent  and  is  willing  to  work  hard  and  not  be 
too  exacting,  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  well  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 
But  he  must  take  careful  note  of  these  qualifications.  If  he  is 
without  them  he  had  much  better  stay  at  home.  There  is  always 
one  class  of  individual  who  seems  predestined  to  live  near  the 
border  line  of  starvation,  and  Canada  does  not  want  that  class. 
I  would  not  say  that  work  is  harder  in  Canada,  at  any  rate  not  in 
the  regular  trades, — the  American  **  hustle  "  is  rather  laughed  at 
— and  it  is  certainly  better  paid  than  it  is  at  home.  Living,  of 
course,  is  rather  dearer  in  some  districts,  but  a  man  could,  on 
the  whole,  save  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  he  could  in 
England.  A  young  man,  however,  who  knows  no  trade  has  to 
obtain  a  footing.  Whether  he  obtains  this  speedily,  slowly,  or 
not  at  all,  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  young  man  himself. 
Some  who  never  obtain  it,  who  are  unfortunate,  or  homesick  (a 
serious  and  rather  common  complaint),  return  with  doleful 
stories.  Nevertheless,  I  would  advise  the  young  man  who  has 
no  special  knowledge,  but  who  is  ambitious,  hard-working,  and 
ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  which  comes  in  his  way,  to  go 
to  Canada.  A  young  man  of  this  kind  may  easily  flounder  and 
fail  at  home.  In  Canada  he  may  do  the  same,  but  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labour  with  chances  of  obtaining  knowledge  which 
may  have  commercial  value,  gives  him  a  greater  prospect  of 
success.  The  various  agents  in  the  big  cities  give  plenty  of 
assistance  to  the  young  man  of  this  kind.  But,  I  repeat,  he 
must  make  himself  useful  ;  if  he  does  not  he  is  reckoned  slow, 
and  people  who  are  slow  are  not  wanted  in  Canada. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  emigrants  who  go  out  now  are  of 
the  right  sort,  it  is  very  necessary  to  strike  a  warning  note.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  this  note  is  not  struck  so  often  in 
England  as  it  is  on  the  other  side.  The  familiar,  nicely-printed 
pamphlets  of  interested  private  companies,  and  even  the  more 
sober  oflSicial  publications,  do  not  dwell  on  it.  The  man  who 
emigrates,  never  mind  what  his  capabilities  are,  must  be  prepared 
for  a  rough  life,  unless,  of  course,  he  has  friends  in  comfortable 
circumstances  who  can  find  him  the  sort  of  job  he  wants.  Most 
emigrants  have  no  such  friends.  Except  for  the  guidance  which 
may  be  given  them  by  kindly  officials,  they  have  to  look  after 
themselves.  The  emigrant  who  is  no  better  off  than  the 
majority  must  be  prepared  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  at  first. 
Let  me  give  an  instance.     A  skilled  painter  or  blacksmith  may 
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find  himself  at  Montreal  with  only  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  It 
may  happen  that  there  is  no  immediate  opening  for  him,  or  that 
at  any  rate  he  cannot  find  one  ;  but  general  labour  is  scarce,  as 
it  always  is  in  Canada  during  the  summer  months.  In  St.  James 
Street,  Montreal,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  notices  (I  have  seen 
many  of  them)  that  able-bodied  men  are  wanted  on  the  railways, 
in  the  lumber-camps,  and  elsewhere.  This  is  his  chance.  The 
rat&.of  pay  is  not  so  high  as  that  which  he  would  comnxand  at 
his  own  trade,  but  it  gives  him  a  chance  for  obtaining  valuable 
experience  of  the  country.  In  a  very  short  time  he  will  probably 
find  himself  working  at  his  own  trade.  If  the  mechanic  is  a  man 
with  hide-bound  prejudices  about  the  dignity  of  his  own  par- 
ticular calling  it  is  probable  that  he  will  not  do  so  well  as  his 
more  adaptable  brother.  He  must  remember  that  he  is  in  a 
new  country  and  must  shape  himself  accordingly.  In  most 
parts  of  Canada  the  winter  is  very  severe,  and  at  some  trades  it 
is  impossible  to  work  for  more  than  half  the  year.  The  wise 
mechanic  will  carefully  save  his  money  in  the  fat  season,  and 
when  the  lean  time  comes  round  will  not  be  above  doing  any 
labouring  work  which  may  be  going.  That  is  the  way  to  succeed 
in  Canada. 

Official  guides  to  emigrants  are  published  periodically ;  but 
they  are  not  issued  in  an  attractive  form,  and  1  fear  they  are  not 
read.  If  read,  at  any  rate  they  are  not  believed.  Otherwise 
anxmic  clerks  with  families,  highly-certificated  school-mistresses, 
and  seekers  after  sinecures  in  the  Civil  Service,  would  not  go  to 
Canada  looking  for  a  position  in  their  own  particular  lines.  These 
are  the  pjeople  for  whom  there  is  no  place  in  Canada.  If  he  is 
physically  capable  the  clerk  would  do  better  on  the  railroad; 
the  school-mistress  would  find  a  warmer  welcome  as  a  domestic 
servant ;  most  of  the  Civil  Service  appointments  are  filled  by 
native-born  Canadians. 

As  agriculture  in  its  various  forms  offers  the  greatest  chance  for 
unskilled  labourers,  with  and  without  capital,  so  domestic  service 
gives  the  greatest  opportunities  to  girls.  In  all  the  towns  I  was  told 
that  the  servant  problem  is  acute.  Though  the  wages  are  often 
three  or  four  times  as  high  as  they  are  in  England  the  supply  of 
servants  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  I  doubt  indeed  if  it  ever 
will  be,  as  the  Canadian  girl  in  the  large  towns,  where  something 
more  than  mere  elementary  education  can  be  obtained,  seems 
to  view  the  servant's  life  with  the  same  distaste  an  does  the  half- 
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educated  English  girl.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  she  prefers 
long  hours  of  service  in  a  shop  or  an  office.  A  girl  might,  if  she 
were  lucky,  secure  a  position  in  an  office  at  eighteen  shillings  a  week ; 
the  same  girl  might,  if  she  chose,  take  service  at  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  with  her  board  and  lodging.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
are  no  good  servants  to  spare  in  England,  but  I  honestly  think 
that  a  healthy  English  girl  who  is  not  violently  opposed  to 
domestic  service  would  do  well  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  Hundreds 
of  girls  have  done  so,  particularly  this  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  I  was  told  that  the  Scotch  girls  make 
the  best  servants  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  good  servants 
drawing  high  wages  in  Canada  come  from  north  of  the  Tweed. 
I  cannot  explain  this,  except  by  saying  that  Scotch  people  seem 
to  be  welcomed  all  over  Canada.  But  there  is  the  opportunity 
for  all  working  girls  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  these 
islands.  The  would-be  fashionable  girl,  the  girl  with  false  pride, 
is  not  wanted  ;  but  the  hard-working  sensible,  honest  lass  is  made 
welcome  at  once.  If  she  likes  the  country,  her  future  is  assured. 
The  girl  from  the  old  country  is  apt  to  find  favour  in  the 
Canadian's  eyes,  and  should  she  be  ambitious  for  a  home  of  her 
own  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  would  obtain  it.  Women  are 
scarce  in  Canada. 

I  know  of  several  girls  who  emigrated  about  a  year  ago. 
They  belonged  to  the  lower  middle  class,  bright,  fairly  intelligent 
girls  who  were  employed  in  shops  and  offices  in  London  at 
wages  which,  while  they  lasted,  guaranteed  existence,  and  very 
little  else.  They  went  to  Canada  as  domestic  servants.  All  are 
doing  extremely  well,  except  one,  and  she,  poor  thing,  was 
seized  with  such  a  violent  attack  of  homesickness  that  she 
returned  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Let  me  take  the  case  of 
one  of  these  girls  ;  it  is  instructive,  and  might  be  considered  by 
other  girls  similarly  placed.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  every 
dissatisfied  young  woman  should  at  once  pack  up  her  trunk  and 
sail  for  Canada,  because  I  know  there  are  certain  drawbacks, — the 
loss  of  old  friends,  possibly  rather  a  dull  life,  and  so  forth — 
which  every  girl  who  thinks  of  emigrating  should  consider. 
One  of  the  young  women  I  have  referred  to  was  a  milliner's 
assistant  in  London.  She  worked  long  hours,  was  badly  paid, 
and  was  liable  to  lose  her  situation  immediately  her  health  gave 
way.  She  took  the  bold  step  of  emigrating  as  a  domestic 
servant,  having  about  as  much  knowledge  of  domestic  service  as 
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the  average  girl  of  her  class  does  have.  She  was  fortunate  in 
getting  a  situation  in  a  good  family.  The  lady  of  the  house 
discovered  the  girl's  knowledge  of  millinery,  and  found  she  was 
more  useful  at  trimming  hats  than  at  working  in  the  kitchen.  The 
young  emigrant  was  promoted  at  once.  She  has  now  become  a 
lady's  companion,  receives  in  wages  twice  as  much  as  she  was 
paid  in  London,  and  leads  a  pleasant,  comfortable  life. 

To  the  young  man  of  no  special  attainments  it  is  agriculture 
which  affords  the  greatest  ci^ce.  In  the  words  of  the  Hon. 
Clifford  Sifton,  the  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Canadian 
Government  had  adopted  their  immigration  policy 
In  order  that  agriculturists  and  labourers  might  be  placed  upon  the 
vacant  lands  of  Canada.  Our  policy  has  been  to  expend  money  to  bring 
agriculturists  of  any  nationality  intending  to  enter  upon  ^ming  themselves 
or  persons  who  intend  to  become  farm  labourers. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  subject  knows  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  grant  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  every  intending 
farmer.  Without  going  deeply  into  the  question  it  may  be  said 
that  the  rather  common  idea  that  the  only  way  to  success  is  to 
take  up  the  free  section  of  land  with  a  little  capital  at  your  back, 
and  battle  desperately  with  the  wilderness,  is  a  wrong  idea. 
There  are  other  ways.  Whether  you  have  any  practical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  or  not,  the  wise  way  is  to  engage  yourself  as 
a  labourer  to  some  farmer.  There  will  not  be  any  difficulty 
about  that ;  providing  you  have  the  necessary  physique  you  will 
be  received  with  open  arms.  You  will  thus  thoroughly  tearn 
your  business.  At  the  same  time  you  should  take  up  your  own 
section,  on  which  you  can  work  when  not  wanted  by  your 
employer,  he  giving  you  his  assistance  in  return  for  what  you 
will  do  for  him.  A  certain  amount  of  capital  is  necessary  ;  and 
either  you  must  take  this  out  with  you,  or  you  must  wait  until 
you  have  saved  it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
agricultural  virtues  of  the  Canadian  soil  ;  every  expert  knows 
that  it  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  It  yields  abundantly, — in 
varying  degrees  according  to  the  locality — and  various  kinds  of 
farming  are  possible.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  young 
agriculturist  with  no  capital,  or  with  very  little  capital,  should 
httse  his  ho[>es  on  wheat-growing.  Many  of  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  in  Manitoba  are  men  who  have  begun  with  very  little 
capital.  They  have  borrowed  money  on  their  farms  (which  can 
be  done  on  easy  terms),  and  have  thus  obtained  additional  acres. 
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From  what  I  heard  and  saw  I  am  convinced  that  the  wisest  course 
to  adopt  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  land  as  near  the  east  and 
the  south  as  possible.  Many  young  emigrant  farmers  are  mis- 
led by  land  companies  (chiefly  of  American  origin)  into  putting 
their  hopes  in  possible  new  markets  ;  there  is  no  great  market 
in  the  Far  West  now,  whatever  there  may  be  five  years  hence. 
They  will  do  well  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  private  land- 
companies  and  their  agents.  Canadian  farming  is  certainly  not 
the  life  to  suit  every  young  man  anxious  to  better  his  posi- 
tion, but  it  offers  a  fine  field  to  large  numbers,  of  the  inex- 
perienced no  less  than  the  experienced,  because  there  are,  as  I 
have  said,  ample  opportunities  tor  the  willing  and  strong  to  learn 
the  business.  For  the  mere  labourers  the  prospect  is  most  invit- 
ing, and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  British  immigrants  are  more 
warmly  welcomed  than  foreigners  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
despite  stories  of  trade  dissatisfaction  at  home,  British  subjects 
are  not,  comparatively  speaking,  emigrating  in  such  large 
numbers  as  foreigners.  This  fact  has  been  feelingly  referred  to 
by  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company,  who  laments  that  most  of  those  employed  on  the  lines 
of  his  company  are  Italians.  The  year  ending  June  30th,  1906, 
has  marked  some  improvement,  however,  though  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  United  States  runs  Great  Britain  very  close.  During 
the  year  in  question  the  total  number  of  immigrants  into  Canada 
was  131,268.  The  number  from  England  showed  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  16,288  ;  from  Scotland  of  4,102  ;  from 
Ireland  of  1,020;  from  Wales  of  27;  from  the  United  States 
of  14,253.  These  numbers  are  the  highest  yet  recorded, 
though,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  at  Ottawa  has 
pointed  out,  the  supply  of  labour  during  the  year  has  been  found 
to  be  inadequate.  The  fact  that  there  are  not  more  British 
immigrants  naturally  distresses  some  loyal  Canadians,  for  it 
may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  political  future  of  the 
Dominion.  There  are  one  or  two  disturbing  factors  at  work  at 
Ottawa,  and  excessive  loyalty  to  the  old  country  can  hardly  be 
expected  from  men  who  were  born  under  a  different  flag.  No 
patriotic  and  disinterested  Englishman,  however,  would  advise 
indiscriminate  emigration  ;  for  although  there  are  many  great 
opportunities,  there  are  also  many  pitfalls. 

Edward  John  Prior 
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Of  the  many  beautiful  antelopes  which  abound  in  Central 
and  South  Africa  two  species,  the  larger  koodoo  and  the  sable, 
must  be  awarded  the  first  places.  Of  these  the  former  is  a 
veritable  king  of  the  forest.  The  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  long 
curving  horns,  their  spiral  twist,  their  noble  spread  and  striking 
poise  on  a  well-shaped  head,  which  seems  almost  too  small  to 
carry  such  a  glorious  ornament,  go  to  make  a  picture  which 
is  matched  by  few  other  denizens  of  the  forest.  The  sable 
makes  a  good  second.  Long,  massive,  ringed  horns,  forming, 
in  a  good  specimen,  nearly  a  perfect  semicircle,  rise  almost 
vertically  and  close  together  from  a  narrow  forehead.  Bending 
backwards  in  a  bold  sweep  they  lose  their  rings  near  the  tip  and 
taper  gracefully  outwards  to  end  in  shiny  black  points.  Add  to 
this  a  powerful  elegant  body,  narrow  shoulders,  and  graceful 
limbs  ;  a  glossy  black  hide  shot  with  russet  gold,  brilliant  white 
patches  below  the  eyes  and  an  under  body  of  the  same  colour, 
a  short  black  mane,  and  the  portrait  is  complete.  Seen  at  close 
quarters  in  his  native  haunts  he  makes  a  picture  few  will  forget. 
His  natural  habitat  becomes  year  by  year  more  restricted,  but 
with  sensible  game-laws  let  us  hope  the  day  of  his  final  extinction 
is  still  far  distant.  At  one  time  plentiful  in  South  Africa  his 
gradual  extinction  there  has  been  brought  about  by  the  rinderpest, 
and  still  more  so  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  animal  life 
characteristic  of  the  Dutch  and  the  early  pioneers.  At  the 
present  time,  except  in  some  parts  of  Mashonaland,  the  Kalahari, 
and  the  Portuguese  territory,  he  only  exists  in  herds  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  where  the  Dutch  are  not  and  where  the  South  African 
of  destructive  tendency  has  no  inducements  to  go.  Here  again 
the  distribution  of  the  sable  is  peculiar.  His  first  cousin,  the 
roan,  swarms  over  Portuguese  Zambesia  and  north-eastern 
Rhodesia ;  the  sable,  except  in  a  few  localities,  is  comparatively 
scarce ;  while  in  British  Central  Africa,  the  adjoining  country  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  others  by  no  distinctive  change  in  scenery  or  climate, 
it  is  exactly  the  contrary, — the  sable  is  common,  the  roan  scarce  in 
comparison.  Having  never  seen  a  single  specimen  during  eight 
months'  wandering  in  Zambesia  I  was  naturally  surprised  to  ftnd  at 
a  farm  in  Mpesoni's  country  a  freshly  killed  head.  The  farmer 
was  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  a  small  herd  was  roaming  near 
some  hills  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of  him,  and  that  he 
knew  there  were  some  good  heads  among  them.  It  meant  retrac- 
ing my  steps  over  part  of  the  route  I  had  come,  but  next  morning 
saw  me  with  a  light  outfit  heading  due  south  to  the  hills 
indicated. 

It  was  early  spring.  A  few  good  showers  had  fallen,  and  the 
trees  were  in  full  leaf  ;  the  grass  was  fresh  and  green,  and  most 
of  the  water-courses  contained  pools  of  water.  The  hot  season 
not  having  commenced  the  air  was  balmy  and  the  days  cool. 
Walking  was  a  pleasure,  and  we  made  the  sixteen  miles  to  the 
hills  without  a  halt.  I  chose  a  pretty  little  spot  near  some 
water  to  camp  on,  and  after  lunch  went  out  with  my  best  gun-boy 
to  reconnoitre  the  country.  A  series  of  rocky  wooded  kopjes 
stretched  away  to  the  east  culminating  in  the  bold  outlines  of 
Zonimpeni  and  Chimimbi,  while  to  the  west  lay  a  wide  undulating 
plain  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kapoche  river-basin. 
It  is  well  timbered  for  the  most  part,  but  is  characterised  by  large 
open  patches,  or  damboSy  covered  with  fresh  green  grass  and  well- 
watered.  Between  the  kopjes  are  little  valleys,  open  in  the  centre, 
wooded  at  the  sides,  a  very  paradise  for  game  and  affording  an 
excellent  cover  for  the  hunter.  A  great  silence  brooded  over 
these  little  valleys,  broken  only  by  the  soothing  cawing  of  some 
rooks  (the  second  time  I  had  seen  them  in  Central  Airica),  the 
occasional  cry  of  the  green  turacoa,  and  the  anvil-like  note  of  a 
species  of  woodpecker.  We  did  not  see  much  spoor,  but  came 
on  several  heaps  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  antelope  and  warthog, 
the  work  of  lions  in  all  probability.  A  route  was  planned  for 
the  following  morning,  and  seeing  the  hills  had  begun  to  throw 
long  shadows  across  the  valleys  we  returned  to  camp,  shooting  a 
couple  of  guinea-fowl  for  dinner  on  our  way  back. 

It  rained  heavily  over  night  but  stopped  before  dawn,  and 
after  a  hurried  breakfast  I  got  under  way  so  soon  as  there  was 
light  enough  to  see.  My  pet  heathen  Ngoma  walked  in  front 
carrying  a  small-bore  rifle,  the  butt  end  over  his  shoulder  so  that 
it  could  be  instantly  grasped,   two  others  with   heavy   rifle  and 
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shot-gun  walked  behind,  but  the  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  sable> 
and  nothing  else  was  to  tempt  us.  One  can  never  forget  those 
tramps  In  the  cool  morning  air.  The  delicious  freshness,  the 
still,  green  forest,  the  fragrant  red  earth  under  foot  just  beginning 
to  assume  its  mantle  or  green,  the  scent  of  the  wild  flowers, 
the  feeling  of  spring  in  the  air,  but  above  all  the  absolute  stillness 
unbroken  by  a  sign  of  animal  or  bird  life.  Suddenly  Ngoma 
gasps,  and  sinks  to  his  knees  in  some  rotten  earth.  I  seize  the 
rifle  while  he  scrambles  out  of  an  old  ant-bear  hole,  the  roof  of 
which  had  given  way  under  his  weight.  A  lusty  grunt  is 
followed  by  a  loud  squeal,  and  almost  from  under  our  feet 
rushes  an  excited  pig,  then  another,  and  another,  and  finally  three 
little  pickaninnies.  Off  they  go  helter-skelter,  tailing  out  into  a 
long  procession,  the  litde  ones  vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  up 
with  their  terrified  parents.  We  laugh  at  Ngoma,  but  it  is  a 
happy  omen  ;  the  forest  is  not  uninhabited  ;  we  have  only  called 
too  early. 

A  warm  glow  overspreads  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  first  slanting 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  greet  us  as  we  emerge  from  the  trees, 
and  cross  an  open  glade.  We  halt ;  a  broad  trail  lies  before  us, 
the  spoor  of  a  herd  of  buck.  Clean  cut,  beautifully  ovoid  or 
pear-shaped  they  are,  stamped  as  with  a  die  in  the  soft  earth,  and 
of  all  sizes  ;  obviously  a  herd  of  females  with  young.  Are 
they  roan  or  sable  ?  We  follow  the  trail  and  suddenly  we  see 
them,  or  rather  they  see  us,  and  away  they  race,  headlong  down 
the  valley,  infecting  with  their  terror  some  zebras  which  were 
quietly  grazing  further  on.  Is  it  worth  while  going  after  them  ? 
Ngoma  thinks  it  is,  though  they  are  mostly  females  and  are 
restive.  After  an  hour's  careful  tracking  we  come  up  with  them 
again,  but  the  zebras  bar  the  way.  I  don't  like  it,  but  we  must 
try  to  pass  them.  We  dip  into  the  forest  ag^n  and  at  last  it  is 
done.  A  careful  examination  of  the  herd  with  a  telescope  fails 
to  disclose  a  good  head  ;  we  don't  want  meat,  but  let  us  try  and 
observe  them  closer.  Again  they  have  seen  us.  There  is  a 
noisy  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  herd  disappears 
over  a  low  ridge.  We  give  it  up  and  try  a  new  direction, 
entering  a  beautiful  litde  valley  running  east  and  west,  down 
which  stream  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  High  beetling  kopjts 
enclose  it,  dark  forest  trees  line  its  sides,  while  in  its  centre  is  a 
stretch  of  dazzling  green  grass  on  which  the  dew-drops  sparkle 
like  diamonds  In  an  emerald  setting. 
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At  one  end  a  pointed  circular  hill  covered  with  low  trees 
arrested  my  attention,  it  occupied  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
something  about  its  configuration  impelled  me  to  go  and 
investigate.  Ngoma,  a  curious  wild  unsociable  boy,  for  ever 
wandering  about  the  woods  singing  to  himself,  wished  to 
discourage  the  proceeding.  He  was  a  native  of  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  knew  this  country  well  ;  that  made  it  more  suspicious. 
The  hill  might  be  some  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  was  per- 
fectly pyramidal  in  shape,  and  round  its  base,  at  a  height  of  forty 
feet  or  so  above  the  valley,  ran  a  terrace.  I  climbed  up  to  this 
and  found  that  it  encircled  the  hill  and  averaged  thirty  feet  in 
width  except  at  the  eastern  end,  where  it  was  carried  out  to  form 
a  platform  looking  up  the  valley,  and  was  a  good  hundred  paces 
in  depth.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was  natural,  though 
except  at  the  platform  the  appearance  suggested  an  old  beach. 
I  examined  the  platform  carefully.  It  was  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  valley,  and  the  stones  on  its  face,  which  was  almost  per- 
pendicular, appeared  to  be  irregularly  dry-dyked.  Returning  to 
the  platform  I  found  the  hill  proper  was  hollow,  and  the  internal 
space  formed  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  capable  of  holding  some 
eight  thousand  persons.  A  wide  portal  faced  with  huge  boulders 
led  from  the  amphitheatre  to  the  platform,  and  was  therefore  at 
the  east  side  looking  up  the  valley.  Small  trees  of  recent  growth 
covered  the  floor-space,  which  was  otherwise  unencumbered  by 
any  stone  erection  of  the  nature  of  an  altar. 

Here  I  had  something  to  eat,  and  endeavoured  to  extract 
some  information  from  Ngoma,  who  was  very  reticent,  and 
evidently  knew,  or  surmised,  more  than  he  would  tell.  He 
attributed  the  building  of  the  place  to  the  mlungu  or  spirits,  and 
volunteered  the  statement  that  long  ago  people  came  here  with 
oflFerings  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  still  occasionally 
came.  Of  ceremonies  of  the  new  moon  he  would  not  speak, 
nor  could  I  extract  any  information  from  him  as  to  sacrifices 
human  or  otherwise  ;  perhaps  there  was  none  to  tell.  Now  the 
moon  at  the  full  would  in  rising  illuminate  the  amphitheatre,  and 
this  would  not  occur  at  any  other  phase  save  when  it  was  nearly 
overhead.  This  would  therefore  be  a  likely  time  for  any  cere- 
monies to  take  place.  That  these  do  not  occur  now  is  certain, 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  ceased  long  ago.  Only  ten  years  ago 
the  slave  trade  flourished  in  this  country,  and  before  that  it  was 
harried  by  the  Angoni  wars.     Is  it  likely  that  any  complicated 
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ancient  rites  could  have  survived  the  turmoil  which  must  have 
existed  in  those  years  ?  Was  this  hill  improved  by  the  hand  of 
man  ?  Can  one  put  any  faith  in  the  vague  statement  of  the 
boy  ?  If  not,  what  originated  them  ?  Is  this  the  worship  of 
Baal  or  Ashtoreth,  and  if  so,  by  what  people  was  it  practised  ? 
The  hypothesis  is  interesting  ;  let  us  construct  the  scene. 

The  daylight  is  gone,  and  the  still  valley  is  wrapped  in  a  pall 
of  darkness ;  a  vast  concourse  waits  silently  in  the  grove  beneath 
the  whispering  trees ;  a  pale  glow  spreads  over  the  eastern  sky, 
and  amid  awed  whisperings  the  moon  rises  slow  and  majestic, 
flooding  the  valley  with  her  gathering  light.  At  length  a  pure 
cold  beam  pierces  the  dark  shadows  of  the  grove  ;  a  silver  ray 
bathes  the  centra]  altar  on  which  the  gifts  lie  ready.  A  wild  chant 
now  breaks  the  stillness.  Louder  and  louder  swells  the 
gathering  chorus,  swiftly  and  more  swiftly  circle  the  dancers. 
At  length  the  gifts  are  dedicated  ;  the  crowd  breaks  up  ;  groups 
of  ghost-like  figures  flit  homewards  through  the  forest,  and  all  is 
silent.  But  maybe  the  ceremony  is  not  so  innocent.  The  feud 
has  been  a  long  standing  one,  and  now  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
witchcraft.  Let  the  gods  decide.  The  shivering  victims  await 
the  ordeal  by  poison.  The  cup  is  passed  in  deathlike  silence  ; 
suddenly  is  heard  a  ghastly  shriek  ;  the  victim  falls  writhing  in 
his  agony  ;  a  convulsive  shudder,  a  low  moan,  the  stiffened  limbs 
relax,  and  all  is  over.  The  gods  have  spoken.  Or  it  may  be  yet 
another  scene.  The  successful  warriors  have  returned  from  a 
foray  ;  a  file  of  wretched  prisoners,  sullen  and  hopeless,  await 
their  doom.  Higher  and  higher  swells  the  tribal  war-song, 
faster  and  fiercer  waxes  the  war-dance,  a  surging  mass  of  figures 
grotesque  and  diabolical  In  their  antics,  more  like  devils  than 
men.  Suddenly  there  is  a  ringing  shout  ;  the  drums  stop,  the 
dancing  ceases,  a  space  is  cleared  as  if  by  magic  :  let  there  be 
silence  and  bring  out  the  captives.  But  why  go  on  ?  The  Dark 
Continent  keeps  her  secrets  well.  May  not  those  groves  be 
relics  of  ancient  peoples  blotted  out  by  the  present  Bantu  stock  ? 
Within  sixty  miles  are  gold-fields  known  forages  to  the  Portuguese. 
Did  they  find  them,  or  were  they  worked  by  a  North  African 
race  before  that,  a  race  whose  crafts  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
Bantu  ?  What  of  the  ruins  of  Zimbabwe  ?  Were  those  built  by 
the  Bantu  ?  If  so,  how  and  why  have  these  people  degenerated  ? 
Do  the  slave  trade,  the  ceaseless  wars,  account  for  thit  t.CiCj  \ 
What  of   Chifumbadzj    only  fifty    miles    away^    "^ett    'Cc«. 
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Portuguese  the  very  first  to  work  the  gold  there  ?  These 
are  fascinating  problems  which  still  await  solution,  and  are 
perhaps  likely  to  await  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  to  return  to  our  hunting.  Two  natives  happening  to 
pass  our  resting-place,  Ngoma  went  down  to  speak  to  them,  and 
returned  with  the  information  that  their  village  was  close  by,  and 
that  their  headman  was  a  brother  of  his  own  chief,  a  man  I  knew 
well,  and  who  in  fact  had  given  me  his  hunting-boy,  this  same 
Ngoma,  to  serve  me  for  a  year.  It  was  likely  that  the  headman 
could  put  us  on  to  game,  and  I  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Half  an  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  village,  and  the  chief 
proved  most  amiable,  offering  to  come  out  with  me  himself  in 
the  afternoon.  I  sent  a  boy  to  tell  my  carriers  to  shift  camp, 
and  two  o'clock  saw  us  installed  in  a  shady  spot  near  the  village. 
The  old  man  and  a  friend  came  in  a  little  later  and,  calling 
Ngoma,  we  four  set  out  for  the  afternoon. 

The  chief  seemed  to  think  the  best  chances  were  to  be  got  in 
the  open  country  on  the  plain,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  we 
tramped  in  a  wide  circle  towards  the  north-west'  seeing  no  game 
and  little  spoor.  Our  guide  was  confident,  however,  and  his 
hopes  were  justified.  While  crossing  a  wide  expanse  of  open 
grass  country,  Ngoma  spied  far  away  to  the  east  a  tiny  black 
dot,  and  putting  up  the  glass  I  was  able  to  announce  a  large 
black  buck  feeding  by  himself  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  He  was  a  good  four  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest 
cover,  but  that  mattered  not.  We  made  for  the  forest  border, 
and  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  a  little  knoll  from  which  we  got 
a  good  view  of  him.  Handing  telescope,  cartridge-bag,  hat,  and 
other  impedimenta  to  the  old  man,  Ngoma  told  him  to  remain 
here  with  his  friend  and  to  keep  out  of  sight  ;  he  (Ngoma)  and 
the  Mzungu  (white  man)  would  do  the  rest.  Long  experience 
of  each  other  had  taught  Ngoma  that  I  did  not  object  to  his 
taking  his  time  over  a  stalk,  that  I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  fire 
while  there  was  a  possibility  of  getting  nearer,  and  that  if  we  got 
near  enough  the  death  of  the  animal  was  fairly  certain,  in  which 
case  all  the  entrails  (the  coveted  portion)  would  belong  to  him. 
A  chance  to  demonstrate  his  natural  resource  was  thus  given 
him,  and  he  could  take  advantage  of  it.  Moreover,  in  this  case 
he  was  hunting  under  the  eyes  of  his  chief's  brothers  and  I  could 
depend  on  him  doing  his  best. 

Except  for  the  absence  of  cover  the  conditions  were  excellent. 
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The  sun  was  right  behind  us,  the  light  was  perfect,  the  buck  was 
dead  to  windward  and  entirely  unsuspicious.  Noticing  a  tiny 
tuft  of  coarse  grass  near  the  beast,  I  suggested  that  our  advance 
should  be  made  in  a  line  with  that.  Crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  out  from  the  forest  border  into  the  open,  we  found  our- 
selves well  hidden  in  an  almost  imperceptible  dip  in  the  grassy 
damho.  Ngoma  lay  out  on  my  right  holding  the  rifle  strap  in  his 
teeth,  the  barrel  lying  along  his  back  ;  he  thus  had  his  hands 
free  to  pull  himself  along,  while  I,  with  nothing  to  carry,  could 
do  the  same.  Twice  I  dared  to  raise  my  head  ;  the  sable  was 
still  there,  unconscious  of  our  presence  ;  a  beautiful  sight  he  was 
and  a  splendid  target.  I  could  admire  the  graceful  lines  of  his 
neck  and  the  elegant  upward  curve  of  the  antlers  which,  even  as 
he  grazed,  seemed  to  enclose  the  glossy  ridge  of  his  back  ;  the 
russet  gold  in  the  black  hide  rippled  in  the  sun's  rays  as  he  took 
now  a  step  forward,  now  backwards,  to  reach  some  succulent 
stem.  At  last  he  almost  turned  his  back  on  us  ;  on  we  went, 
till  at  length  the  grass  tuft  was  reached,  and  we  breathed  easier. 
Sighting  Tor  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  1  waited  till  he  showed 
his  side,  turned  away  a  little  from  us  perhaps,  then,  aiming  well 
behind  the  shoulder,  pressed  the  trigger.  He  staggered  forward 
a  few  paces,  reeling  like  a  drunken  man.  We  lay  still,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe,  lest  the  wound  not  being  fatal  he  might  see 
us  and  avoid  a  second  shot.  Happily  the  expanding  bullet 
had  done  its  work.  ...  I  felt  a  brute,  but  such  is  human 
nature,  and  remorse  after  the  deed  is  futile. 

The  process  of  skinning  absorbed  our  attention  for  the  next 
half  hour,  while  carriers  were  sent  for.  I  left  Ngoma  in  charge 
and  walked  back  with  the  chief,  who  was  most  enthusiastic. 
Would  I  stay  some  days  ?  We  would  get  plenty  game.  Alas, 
I  could  not ;  already  I  should  have  been  far  on  my  way  to  the 
north.  A  buzz  of  excitement  greets  our  arrival  in  camp,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  fires  I  distribute  the  meat.  The  chattering  and 
laughing  are  renewed  as  the  boys  return  to  their  fires  ;  Ngoma 
is  telling  the  tale  with  embellishments  of  his  own.  A  smell  of 
roasting  mingles  with  the  pungent  wood-smoke.  The  heathen 
are  happy  ;  as  for  me, — well,  a  fine  pair  of  horns  dangles  from  a 
branch  outside  my  tent.  Underneath  the  skin  we  all  are 
brothers. 

G.  A..  ?*L^iL-'^'Q^% 
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It  is  proposed  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Anti-Sweating  League  Conference,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  newspaper  reporter,  attaching  opinions  and  theories 
to  the  people  who  promulgated  them,  but  merely  gathering 
up  the  main  conclusions  and  results  as  they  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  mind  of  one  of  the  delegates.  It  is  not  intended 
therefore  in  this  short  summary  to  give  the  names  of  those 
responsible  for  the  different  statements  ;  these  may  be  found, 
by  those  who  desire  them,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers 
and  in  the  verbatim  report  soon  to  be  published  ;  it  is  better 
for  our  purpose  that  the  unlabelled  facts  and  opinions  should 
speak  for  themselves,  and  if  occasionally  the  same  phrases  are 
employed  in  which  the  speakers  or  readers  embodied  their 
ideas,  it  is  hoped  that  the  writer  may  be  forgiven, — should  it 
be  thought  that  there  is  anything  to  forgive — knowing  that 
the  echo  of  their  words  and  phrases  is  still  ringing  in  her 
ears. 

The  Conference  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the 
Guildhall,  a  circular  room  with  seats  arranged  in  tiers  and  a 
gallery  running  round  it.  A  large  raised  seat  for  the  President 
or  Chairman  faces  the  main  entrance,  behind  which  stands  a  statue 
of  George  the  Third  (who  would  have  been  considerably 
astonished  could  he  have  heard  some  of  the  things  said  in  the 
presence  of  his  marble  presentment),  while  busts  of  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  look  wistfully  at  each  other 
across  the  intervening  space. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by  the  Lord   Mayor.       Three 

hundred   and   forty-one    delegates    were    present,   representing 

many  various   bodies  of    workers   and   nearly  two  millions  of 

people.     It  was  the.  outcome  of  the  Sweated  Industries  Exhibition 

held  in  the  early  pirt  of  the  year, — that  exhibition   which   first 
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opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  know  that  such  conditions  as  those 
represented  were  still  possible  in  rich  and  Christian  England, 
and  touched  the  hearts  of  some  to  endeavour  once  again  to 
discover  a  way  not  to  mitigate  only,  but  to  abolish  once  for  all 
this  evil  in  our  midst,  which  spreads  its  cancerous  poison  far 
deeper  and  wider  than  most  people  dream. 

Except  incidentally  in  one  of  the  speeches,  we  were  not  given 
harrowing  details  of  the  circumstances  of  the  sweated  workers,  of 
the  insanitary,  miserable  homes,  of  work  pursued  all  day  and 
sometimes  half  the  night  for  wages  that  could  not  purchase 
sufficient  food  or  clothing, — wages  so  inadequate,  indeed,  that 
they  necessarily  meant  a  more  or  less  prolonged  agony  and  then 
disease  and  death  :  all  this  was  taken  as  being  already  well  known, 
as  the  cause,  in  fact,  of  our  having  been  called  together.  But 
there  were  certain  points  demonstrated  during  the  Conference, 
and,  it  is  believed, accepted  by  all  as  axiomatic:  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  if  people  by  working  hard  all  their  time  cannot  make 
enough  to  live  upon  In  health  and  comfort  they  are  being 
sweated  ;  that  many  of  these  people  are  now  so  miserable,  down- 
trodden, and,  above  ail,  so  hopeless,  that  they  are  willing  to  be 
sweated,  being,  indeed,  often  glad  to  evade  the  law  so  as  to  be 
able,  as  they  trust,  to  live  ;  that  being  so  weak  and  disorganised, 
they  must  be  helped  from  the  outside  or  not  at  all. 

As  we  were  reminded  this  was  not  the  first  Conference  of  its 
kind.  There  had  been  a  Commission  in  1888  to  enquire  into  this 
very  question  ;  but  the  poor  people  came  up  to  London  in  borrowed 
plumes,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  facts 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived.  To  follow  them  to 
their  homes  and  see  how  they  lived  there  was  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  arriving  at  the  truth  concerning  this  frightful  aggregate 
of  misery,  where  each  individual  lire  was  fighting  for  itself, 
under-cutting  each  the  other,  offering  to  do  the  work  for  less  and 
less  remuneration  for  fear  of  having  no  work  to  do  at  all.  This 
made  their  position  far  worse  than  it  would  have  been  had  they 
stood  firmly  together  to  demand  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work.  How  is  this  to  be  demanded  for  them,  above  all  how 
obtained  ?  This  was  the  problem  that  the  Conference  had  set 
itself  to  solve. 

It  was  no  light  task.  First  it  must  grasp  the  question  in  all 
its  complex  bearings  on  other  questions  without  being  uTvd.u\s| 
entangled  in  them ;   and  then,   having  heard  l\«  o^rCxows  c^. 
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leading  men  who  have  given  much  thought  to  these  things  and 
have  approached  them  from  many  different  standpoints,  it  must 
decide  on  what  their  united  experience  should  consider  was  the 
best  way  of  abolishing  this  evil,  and  take  immediate  steps  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Many  excellent  papers  were  read  with  this 
object, — such  as  Notes  on  Experiences  under  the  Concilia- 
tion Act  of  1896  The  Economics  of  the  Minimum 
Wage,  Sweating  in  Relation  to  Trade  Unions,  The 
Effects  of  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage  upon  Employment, 
Legislative  Experiments  in  New  Zealand,  and  The 
Victorian  Wage  System — these,  with  many  interesting  and 
suggestive  remarks  made  in  the  course  of  the  various  discussions, 
all  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  main  question. 

From  all  these  subsidiary  streams,  and  from  the  fairly  un- 
animous opinions  expressed  in  the  discussions,  one  gathered 
certain  main  propositions.  For  though  there  were  present  those 
who  must  drag  in  their  own  special  subject  whether  relevant  or 
not  (the  female  suffragists  of  course  did  not  fail  to  appear),  these 
were  not  the  majority  ;  and  if  there  were  some  who  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  (Conference  embrace  wider  questions,  the  difFerence 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  delegates  was  chiefly  that  one 
side  thought  that  there  was  a  better  chance  of  achieving  some- 
thing definite  quickly  by  not  attempting  too  much,  and  that  the 
other,  while  entirely  agreeing  with  what  was  to  be  done,  would 
have  liked  to  go  further.  To  take  a  particular  instance,  some 
delegates  would  have  liked  to  see  all  home  work  abolished,  while 
others  wished  only  to  see  it  organised  and  regulated.  All,  how- 
ever, were  agreed  as  to  the  advisability,  the  necessity  of  a  legal 
minimum  living  wage. 

It  had  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  these  investigations 
that  it  was  by  no  means  only  things  made  for  the  poor,  or  sold 
very  cheaply,  that  were  sweated  ;  quite  as  often  it  was  work  done 
for  the  rich.  Where  sub-contracting  was  in  vogue  sweated 
workers  sweated  other  workers,  and  the  actual  makers  of  rich  silk 
blouses  covered  with  embroidery  or  sequins,  or  of  the  gorgeously 
laced  uniforms  of  our  generals  and  admirals,  were  often  as  cruelly 
underpaid  as  the  poor  woman  who  makes  match-boxes  for  a  few 
farthings  the  gross,  or  the  child  who  for  a  few  pence  sews 
thousands  of  buttons  on  a  card.  The  maker  of  the  blouse  that 
costs  its  wearer  five  guineas  may  have  earned  as  little  as  the 
woman  who  makes  them  to  be  sold  at  less  than  three  shillings 
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a-piece  each.  The  public  as  a  rule  does  not  know  this,  thinking 
that  if  a  good  price  has  been  paid  all  is  well  ;  but  this  is  not 
enough  ;  one  wants  some  guarantee  that  the  worker  has  been 
given  a  living  wage. 

It  was  suggested  that  goods  should  be  labelled.  Made  under 
Fair  Conditions  ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  a  dishonest  employer  from  buying  these  labels 
by  the  yard  and  fixing  them  on  whether  they  represented  a  fact 
or  not.  What  was  wanted  was  a  larger  number  of  Factory 
Inspectors  and  the  right  to  regulate  work. 

And  it  is  not  alone  these  poor  home-workers  who  are  to  be 
considered  ;  among  the  most  seriously  sweated  labourers  in 
London  to-day  are  the  dock-labourers  and  many  clerks.  The 
minimum  wage  ought  to  be  one  that  will  maintain  a  man  in 
complete  physical  efficiency. 

It  was  argued  that  a  legal  minimum  living  wage  would 
increase,  not  decrease,  the  productivity  of  industry,  because  the 
labourer  by  being  in  good  physical  condition  would  produce 
more  and  better  work  ;  and  this  would  benefit  trade,  since 
having  higher  wages  he  would  buy  more  commodities.  The 
richer  classes  spend  as  much  as  they  choose  ;  the  poorer  would 
choose  to  spend  more  if  they  had  more  to  spend.  By  raising 
the  standard  of  comfort,  and  therefore  of  intelligence,  you  raise 
the  standard  of  efficiency,  and  this  is  beneficial  to  both  the 
worker  and  the  employer. 

As  regards  the  children,  it  was  often  the  parents  who  were 
responsible  for  their  being  sweated.  They  sent  them  to  run 
errands  or  to  sell  matches  or  newspapers  in  the  streets  after 
school-hours  ;  and  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  legal  minimum 
wage  could  be  arranged  for  them,  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  was 
the  abolition  of  child-labour  altogether.  Let  the  limit  of  school- 
age  be  raised,  and  let  it  be  made  illegal  for  boys  or  girls  to  earn 
their  own  living  till  they  are  sixteen,  if  the  State  wants  healthy 
citizens.  There  will  then  be  more  employment  for  adults,  and 
if  wages  are  raised,  the  parents  can  provide  for  their  own 
children,  and  in  such  cases  where  they  cannot,  let  the  State  help 
them.  The  wealth  of  a  country  is  surely  not  in  the  amount  of 
gold  hoarded  in  her  banks  or  in  the  hands  of  her  capitalists,  but 
in  her  people  ;  the  richest  country,  the  greater  proportion  of 
whose  people  are  physically  and  mentally  low  and  degraded,  is 
poor,     and     will     never    keep,     if    she  has    evtt    itwit.    Vet 
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place  among  the  nations  ;  it  is  only  where  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  well-being  are  possible  that  a  country  is  truly  rich  and 
prosperous.  A  State  is  an  organism  ;  if  any  part  of  it  is  weak  or 
unhealthy  the  whole  must  sufFer.  These  are  truisms,  but  they 
are  often  forgotten. 

The  children  and  the  out-workers  are  in  reality  the  crux  of 
the  whole  position.  Workers  in  factories  have  better  oppor- 
tunities of  organisation  and  are  more  protected.  It  was  said  at 
one  time  that  our  factory  laws  would  ruin  the  employers  ;  in 
reality  they  have  benefited  them  as  much  as  they  have  benefited 
their  workpeople  ;  and  so  would  the  passing  of  a  law  concerning 
the  minimum  wage  and  the  raising  of  the  age-limit. 

There  was  no  fear  that  the  minimum  would  tend  to  become 
the  maximum  wage.  Skilled  and  organised  trades  might  still  fix 
their  own  rates  ;  what  was  wanted  now  was  this  fixed  minimum 
living  wage  for  the  unorganised  or  badly  organised  workers.  All 
experience  and  all  theory  showed  that  this  would  be  good  for 
trade,  and  not  the  reverse.  It  would  not  diminish  competition 
for  employment,  or  prevent  the  employer  from  making  his 
choice  among  the  competitors  ;  the  tendency  of  this  fixed  wage 
would  be  to  make  the  employers  constantly  choose  the  best  men. 
And  employers  would  likewise  be  driven  to  secure  their  profits 
by  real  improvements  in  production  ;  there  would  also  be  a 
steady  tendency  to  the  elimination  of  the  less  competent  employer 
and  the  inferior  work-shop  in  favour  of  the  more  enlightened 
master  and  the  best  managed  factory.  Nothing  which  positively 
increased  the  productivity  of  the  nation  could  be  injurious  to  its 
trade.  A  legal  minimum  wage  would  not  extinguish  the  sweated 
industries  ;  it  would  only  cause  them  to  be  carried  on  in  a  more 
efllicient  manner.  There  would  be  more  employment  besides 
better  pay  ;  for  the  necessary  raising  of  the  age  for  the  full-time 
and  half-time  employment  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  systematic 
enforcement  of  the  normal  day,  would  cause  an  increased  demand 
for  adult  labour,  which  would  absorb  at  the  legal  wage  all  but 
the  worst  of  the  present  sweated  labour.  There  would  then 
remain  only  the  unemployable.  These  have  to  be  maintained 
somehow.  The  worst  and  most  expensive  form  of  maintenance 
was  to  let  them  pull  down  the  wages  of  the  others.  They 
should  be  treated  like  imbeciles  and  epileptics, — segregated, 
cured  wherever  possible,  employed,  as  part  of  their  cure,  at  what- 
ever they  could  produce,  and  maintained  at  the  common  charge. 
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This,  from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy,  was  the  best  way 
to  produce  industrial  efficiency. 

The  last  day  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  hearing  from 
Colonial  ministers,  and  an  ex-Colonial  minister,  how  they  have 
confronted  these  problems  in  New  Zealand  and  in  New  South 
Wales  and  with  what  measure  of  success.  Their  reports  were 
most  reassuring. 

We  were  told  what  had  been  already  done  in  Australia  in  the 
way  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage  for  organised  labour,  and 
for  securing  arbitration  before  a  strike  had  begun.  There  they 
could  deal  even  with  the  home-worker,  because  anyone  who  had 
done  work  at  home  below  the  standard  rate  could  sue  the 
employer,  within  two  years,  for  the  difference  between  the  wage 
paid  and  the  wage  that  should  have  been  paid.  With  the  know- 
ledge of  this  liability  in  front  of  them,  employers  were  not  too 
anxious  to  sweat  their  labourers. 

There,  too,  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  classical  English 
economists  had  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  underlying 
principle  of  the  Australian  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  was  that  it 
regarded  industrial  disputes  as  a  public  evil  which  ought  to  be 
controlled,  and  even  punished,  by  the  State ;  for  the  consequence 
of  these  disputes  was  that  the  hardship  fell  chiefly  upon  the  women 
and  children,  and  upon  small  traders  who  were  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  enforced  credit.  In  New  South  Wales  it  was  made  a 
misdemeanour  punishable  with  three  months'  imprisonment  for 
any  man  to  go  out  on  strike,  or  for  any  employer  to  lock  a  man 
out,  without  first  submitting  his  case  to  arbitration.  But  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  such  an  Act  could  prevent  strikes  ;  all  that 
it  could  do  was  to  prevent  the  smaller  sparks  from  developing 
into  devastating  fires. 

In  New  Zealand  we  heard  that  there  was  practically  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  home-workers  and  the  factory  hands.  No 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  allowed  to  work  in 
any  room  or  factory,  while  those  under  sixteen  must  have  passed 
tests  to  show  that  they  were  educated  and  physically  in  good 
condition.  The  lowest  rate  of  wages  was  five  shillings  a  week 
with  an  extra  payment  of  sixpence  an  hour  for  over-time.  They 
do  not  employ  children  tor  the  first  six  or  twelve  months  with- 
out any  pay,  and  dismiss  them  so  soon  as  their  time  for  earning 
money  has  come. 

We  heard  also  of  the  Victorian  Wages  Boards.  TVew  ■?rts«\%.» 
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chosen  equally  from  employers  and  employed,  with  a  chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  fixed  minimum  wages  in  thirty-eight 
trades,  including  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
workers.  This  system  was  established  in  Melbourne  in  1896, 
after  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  as  regarded  sweating, 
principally  in  the  clothing  trade.  It  had  since  been  widely 
extended,  and  to  show  how  successful  it  had  been,  the  legislature, 
which  hitherto  had  made  this  system  experimental  only,  has  now 
made  it  permanent.  The  causes  of  sweating  there  were  chiefly 
the  non-organisation  of  women's  work,  the  practice  of  out-work, 
and  the  general  helplessness  of  the  people  concerned.  Victorian 
reformers  rejected  the  compulsory  arbitration  method  adopted 
in  New  Zealand  as  being  inadequate  to  help  unorganised,  how- 
ever beneficial  in  the  case  of  organised  labour.  The  benefits  of 
the  minimum  wage  system  were  shown  in  its  extension  by 
successive  Acts,  in  the  approval  of  leading  employers,  in  the 
increase  in  average  wages  ranging  up  to  eleven  shillings  and 
fourpence  weekly,  the  similar  increase  in  the  wages  of  women, 
especially  the  once  sweated  out-workers,  the  contrasts  with  the 
former  sweated  rates, — sixteen  to  twenty  shillings,  being  now  the 
minimum  where  good  workers  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago  earned 
no  more  than  from  five  to  eight  shillings — and  the  contrasts 
between  the  comparatively  high  wages  in  regulated  trades  and 
the  low  rates  still  prevailing  in  similar  trades  not  yet  under  the 
Act. 

Objections  to  the  system  on  the  ground  of  coercion,  collusion, 
friction,  and  the  failures  of  certain  Boards,  were  shown  to  have 
been  caused  by  inexperience,  and  had  been  met  by  later  develop- 
ments. 

The  suggestion  made  that  a  minimum  wage  tended  to  become 
a  maximum  was  directly  contradicted  by  Victorian  experience. 
The  whole  history  of  the  agitation  and  legislation  there  was  a 
lesson  for  English  reformers.  The  conditions  of  the  sweating 
had  been  alike  there  and  here,  and  the  remedy  could  also  be  the 
same.  To  secure  success  efficient  registration  and  inspection, 
especially  of  out-workers,  was  imperative.  The  cost  of  such 
might  be  great,  but  the  gain  would  be  far  greater.  An  Act  deal- 
ing first  with  the  trades  that  were  the  most  sweated  would  soon 
justify  itself,  and  could  be  widely  extended  later. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  short  paper  to  do 
Justice  to  sul  that  was  often  most  eloquently  said  at  this  Confer- 
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ence  ;  but  enough  will  have  been  done  if  some  idea  of  it  has 
been  conveyed,  and  if  some,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  heard 
of  it,  have  the  existence  and  work  of  this  Anti-Sweating  League 
brought  to  their  notice.  What  is  needed  is  to  arouse  the 
conscience  of  the  nation,  to  make  each  one  say,  "  So  far  as  I  in 
my  small  way  can  help,  I  will  do  my  best  that  this  evil  shall 
exist  no  longer."  When  that  shall  once  effectually  have  been 
done,  there  will  be  no  more  sweating. 

And  it  is  this  which  makes  a  Conference,  drawn  as  its 
members  are  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  ranks  of  the 
community,  so  useful  as  a  preliminary  step.  For  this  Conference, 
dissolving  again,  as  it  does,  into  its  component  parts,  will 
disseminate  knowledge  and  thought  on  this  question  ;  and  thus, 
as  each  returns  to  his  own  special  place  in  the  great  social 
machine,  he  carries  with  him  power  to  inform  and  direct  public 
opinion  ;  for  it  is  public  opinion  after  all  that  finally  decides  a 
question  like  this,  and  a  reform  that  a  great  preponderance  of 
public  opinion  calls  for  must  sooner  or  later  come.  If  this  is 
not  indeed  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem,  let  someone 
propose  a  better  ;  but  let  it  be  done  soon  for  the  evil  is  growing 
in  our  midst. 

Nite. — The  object  of  the  Anti-Sweating  League  is  to  promote  legis- 
lation to  secure  a  minimum  wage  in  all  underpaid  industries.  The  office 
of  the  League  is  at  133,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  in  British  Columbia  to  get  an  unbiassed 
opinion  concerning  Chinese  labour.  Not  that  any  man  or 
woman  is  without  an  opinion,  or  is  indifferent  to  an  opportunity 
for  its  expression  ;  but  every  man's  pocket  is  touched,  every 
woman's  personal  comfort.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  daily  life  of  every  British  Columbian  (one  must  be  careful 
not  to  call  him  a  Canadian)  has  been  changed  more  or  less  by  the 
recent  legislation  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  hindering  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  into  the  Colony. 

Hitherto  throughout  the  Province  the  unskilled  or  partially 
skilled,  or  (as  one  might  perhaps  with  greater  truth  say)  the 
unattractive  employments  have  been  in  yellow  hands.  Chinamen 
have  been  domestic  servants,  laundrymen,  agricultural  labourers, 
market-gardeners  and  greengrocers,  tailors,  miners  (often  on 
workings  abandoned  by  the  white  men),  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Indians  all  the  labour  in  the  salmon  canneries  is  Chinese 
or  Japanese.  There  are  no  white  men  or  women  wanting  these 
jobs,  or  even  willing  to  perform  them,  now  that  Chinese  have 
become  scarce.  Therefore  in  so  far  as  Chinamen  have  given  them 
up,  the  work  is  left  undone. 

But  in  British  Columbia,  and  among  the  fifty-two  thousand 
people  who  live  in  Vancouver,  its  largest  city,  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  Chinamen  who  follow  all  these  callings  ;  earning,  every 
man  among  them,  a  living  sufficient  for  his  needs,  and  saving, 
though  he  earns  but  a  pittance,  money  enough  to  take  him  home 
to  China,  where  he  hopes  to  die,  and  where  he  surely  will  one 
day  lie  buried. 

The  Chinaman  is  but  a  temporary  worker  ;  he  is  not  a  colonist. 
In  the  white  man's  land,  of  Chinese  parentage  there  are  born  a 
few  children  who  play  on  the  pavement  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of 
the  aty,  or  blink  at  the  white  man  from  a  verandah  beneath  the 
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sign  of  a  laundry  or  an  eating-house.  But  they  are  few ;  the 
Chinaman  does  not  take  his  women  with  him  when  he 
emigrates.  His  work  is  in  the  foreign  land  ;  his  life  is  over- 
seas in  his  own  country  ;  and  the  permanence  of  him  is  not  that 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  stream  of  individuals  setting  from 
Chinese  to  Canadian  shores. 

The  whole  question  is  beset  with  paradoxes,  and  here  is  the 
first  one.  We  constantly  talk  of  the  cost  of  raising  our  children 
to  working  estate,  balancing  (as  it  seems  to  us  very  properly) 
what  a  child  costs  before  he  can  earn  anything  against  the  value 
of  what  he  earns  during  his  working  years,  and  reckoning  every 
man  to  be  worth  just  so  much  as  ne  produces  over  and  above 
what  he  consumes.  If  production  be  used  in  its  largest  sense, 
the  calculation  seems  fair  enough.  Certainly  no  nation  can 
become  rich  if  a  too  great  proportion  of  its  members  are  con- 
sumers and  not  producers. 

Now  all  these  immigrant  Chinamen  have  been  bred  up  to  the 
point  of  workable  value  at  the  expense  of  their  own  country,  not 
of  Canada.  That  is  precisely  one  of  the  charges  made  against 
them.  It  is  (from  one  point  of  view)  as  though  we  should 
grumble  at  a  neighbour  who  kept  all  our  colts  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  turned  them  over  to  us  to  work  in  the  shafts  till 
they  were  worn  out.  The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  this,  of 
course  ;  but  that  is  one  aspect  of  it 

The  Chinaman,  we  are  further  told,  lives  too  frugally  ;  he  does 
not  consume  enough  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  His  wages 
may  be  low  or  high,  but  always  he  lives  on  less  than  his  em- 
ployers choose  or  are  constrained  to  pay  him,  always  he  sends 
money  home  to  his  family  or  to  his  creditors.  To  hear  the 
Chinaman's  enemies  talk  one  might  suppose  that  the  value  of  a 
man  lay  in  his  expenditure  rather  than  in  his  output,  and  that  the 
more  of  other  men's  work  we  could  waste  or  destroy  for  our  own 
personal  purposes  the  better  citizens  we  ought  to  be  reckoned. 
But  the  very  same  persons  who  rail  at  the  Chinaman  for  spending 
too  little,  rail  in  the  next  breath,  and  with  better  reason,  against 
our  idle  rich  for  spending  too  much.  Illogical  in  any  country,  it 
is  least  pardonable  in  the  new  lands,  where,  conditions  Iseing 
simpler,  it  is  so  easy  to  see  that  every  worker  is  worth  more 
than  his  keep,  and  that  his  day's  wage  bears  mostly  no  relation 
to  the  value  of  what  he  produces  for  or  in  the  land  where  his 
work  is  done.     All  our  colonies  are  crying  aloud  tot 'vcrvwv\^tw*&\ 
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and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  colonies  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  get  their  workers  ready  made,  and  we  in  the  old  lands 
have  to  make  ours,  which  is  a  difficult  and  a  costly  business. 
This  is  not  meant  as  a  plea  for  Chinese  immigration,  only  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that  things  are  not  always  wrong  for  the 
reasons  that  they  are  alleged  to  be  so. 

Since  all  but  a  few  Chinamen  go  home  to  die  when  their  life's 
work  is  done,  it  has  always  been  necessary  to  pour  in  a  stream  of 
fresh  Chinamen  to  keep  up  the  supply.  One  man  went  and 
another  came,  and  to  European  eyes  the  two  were  so  much  alike 
that  the  change  made  little  difference.  It  is  this  stream  that  has 
been  cut  off.  A  Chinaman  who  is  in  British  Columbia  may  stay 
there,  but  once  gone  he  may  not  come  back  unless  he  pays  like 
a  newcomer  the  head  tax  of  Cio^  ($500)  that  is  levied  on  every 
Chinaman  who  lands.  We  should  rather  say  that  it  would  be  or 
will  be  levied,  for  it  is  said  that  it  has  only  once  been  paid  and 
then  by  a  merchant.  Whether  that  tale  be  strictly  true  or  not,  it 
is  evident  that  laundry-workers  and  domestic  servants  cannot 
raise  so  large  a  sum,  nor  can  they  at  present  demand  wages  so 
high  as  to  recoup  themselves  or  their  importers  for  such  an  out- 
lay. The  tax,  if  it  were  paid  at  all,  would  in  the  long  run  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  employer,  and  Chinamen,  valuable  as  in  many 
ways  they  are,  are  not  worth  that  price.  The  tax  was  meant 
to  be,  and  is,  prohibitive. 

Even  so  Canada  is  more  lax  than  the  United  States,  where 
Chinamen  have  for  years  past  been  absolutely  prohibited  from 
landing,  and  the  only  yellow  men  who  gained  admission  were  a 
few  who  landed  at  Vancouver  and  contrived  to  smuggle 
themselves  over  the  frontier.  Canada  is  also  much  less  drastic 
than  Australia,  where  the  federal  Parliament  has  decided  to  deport 
the  Kanakas,  who  are  already  in  the  country,  and  who  for  long 
years  have  worked  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations,  sending 
them  to  some  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  now  standing  empty 
(so  it  is  said),  on  account  of  certain  cannibal  neighbours  having 
eaten  their  former  inhabitants.  These  complicated  questions  are 
troubling  all  the  world,  and  all  that  one  can  do  with  certainty  is 
to  note  the  particular  stage  of  the  agitation  reached  in  this 
country  or  that. 

In  British  Columbia  all  the  Chinese  labour  available  is  that 
which  is  already  there,  a  constantly  diminishing  quantity.  No 
men  in  the  world  know  better  than  do  the  Chinese  how  to  seize 
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a  personal  advantage,  and  the  Chinamen  already  in  the  field  were 
first  to  see  that  whosoever  might  lose  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  they  stood  to  win.  Suddenly  they  were 
lifted  above  fear  of  competition.  They  promptly  raised  their 
rate  of  wages,  and  not  content  with  that,  they  became  more 
independent,  or,  as  some  exasperated  employers  say,  more 
impudent.  There  is  a  shortage  of  labour  all  over  British 
Columbia,  and  Chinamen  exhibit  a  strange  adaptability  in  passing 
from  one  employment  to  another.  This  has  been  more  remark- 
able since  the  head-tax  was  levied.  For  instance,  in  summer 
in  Vancouver  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  servants  because 
they  all  go  off  to  the  canneries  ;  but  when  the  salmon  have  all 
gone  down  to  the  sea  the  cooks  come  back  to  their  kitchens,  and 
the  households  of  Vancouver  run  smoothly  again. 

There  are  some  white  servants  in  Vancouver,  though  not 
nearly  so  many  as  are  wanted  ;  the  only  place  where  you  never 
see  them  is  in  the  same  house  with  Chinamen.  All  white  or 
all  yellow  is  the  rule  in  every  employment,  and  one  is  told 
that  no  white  man  will  work  beside  a  yellow  man,  because 
he  cannot  compete  with  him  and  live.  The  real  reason  lies 
a  good  deal  deeper  than  the  rate  of  wage.  Chinamen  are 
often  paid  highly ;  as  cooks,  for  instance,  they  earn  easily 
£60  and  j^yo  a  year ;  a  white  woman  earns  no  more.  To  be 
sure  the  Chinaman  expects  fewer  holidays  and  gets  through 
more  work,  and  he  can  live  and  thrive  on  a  little  fish  and  rice 
costing  but  a  few  cents  a  day.  But  he  will  not  live  like  that  if 
he  can  help  it.  He  appreciates  good  fare,  and  likes  to  be  a  cook 
because  then  he  has  control  over  the  kitchen  ;  and  even  for  the 
sake  of  a  lighter  place  he  will  seldom  enter  a  household  where 
there  is  not  a  good  table  and  plenty  of  company.  But  these 
things  are  not  necessary  to  him.  His  standard  of  comfort  has  been 
trained  down  for  centuries  as  steadily  as  our  European  standard 
has  been  trained  up  ;  and  it  must  always  be  a  question  at  what 
point  this  continual  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  must  stop,  or 
ought  to  stop,  for  a  nation  as  a  whole,  or  for  the  individual 
considered  separately.  We  seem  to  have  decided  that  our  own 
standard, — the  standard  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  working-man  in  this 
present  year  of  grace — is  the  lowest  we  ought  to  recognise,  and 
that  any  individual  or  race  that  contrives  to  live  below  it  is 
necessarily  a  blot  on  the  landscape.  Nevertheless,  it  is  capable  of 
argument  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard  \s  ?l  '^^'sXitW^  ^XaxA^^^^L  \ 
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that  as  good  work  could  be  done  on  less  expenditure  ;  that  some- 
where between  China  and  British  Columbia,  say,  should  be  our 
halting-place.  It  is  capable  of  argument,  though  not  of  decision. 
It  is  too  much  a  mere  matter  of  habit  and  of  training  ;  it  must  be, 
moreover,  carefully  adj  usted  to  the  work  a  man  has  to  do  or  can  do ; 
but  the  logical  halting-place  is  where  added  luxury  does  not  produce 
corresponding  excellence  in  the  individual  or  his  work.  More 
than  enough  nations  and  families  have  gone  to  ruin  because  they 
fixed  their  standard  of  living  too  high.  Now  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  work  done  in  Canada  by  the  white  man  with  his  high  wages, 
there  arc  none  to  question  ;  but  the  Chinese  also  do  excellent 
work.  One  hears  it  said  that  they  are  dirty,  immoral,  dishonest. 
No  doubt  they  are — some  of  them  ;  but  let  us  remember  that 
these  Chinamen  who  come  over  to  do  the  work  that  our 
people  disdain  are  often  the  lowest  of  coolies,  outcasts  of  the 
coast  provinces.  Compare  them  with  the  lowest  of  our  people 
imported  to  a  strange  land  with  few  or  no  women.  The  history 
of  (say)  our  mining  camps,  or  of  our  tropical  colonies  has  not 
been  altogether  spotless  as  regards  dishonesty,  immorality,  and 
dirt ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  lowest  of  our  people  placed 
under  conditions  as  unfamiliar  would  find  as  many  employers  to 
give  them  as  good  a  character.  A  good  Chinaman  (and  there  seem 
to  be  many  such)  is  hard-working,  sober,  clean,  law-abiding, 
patient,  resourceful,  loyal,  and  very  kind  to  children  ;  most 
surprising  of  all,  he  is  capable  of  strong  personal  attachment  to 
his  employers. 

Two  Chinese  servants  will  manage  a  large  house  between 
them,  and  manage  it  well,  and  will  go  on  working  for  year  after 
year,  with  no  more  than  a  couple  of  days'  holiday  at  long 
intervals.  One  does  not  wish  white  men  or  women  to  work 
like  that,  but  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  not  their  vices 
but  their  virtues  (virtues  which  the  British  union  man  has  come 
to  regard  as  vices)  that  made  the  Chinamen  so  unpopular  in 
many  quarters. 

But  It  is  not  as  domestic  servants  that  the  Chinese  are  most 
needed  in  the  new  land.  The  employers  who  are  really  to 
be  pitied  are  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  who  took  land 
in  British  Columbia  in  the  reasonable  faith  that  they  could 
hire  yellow  labour  to  work  it,  and  whose  crops  are  now  rotting 
in  the  ground  or  on  the  trees  because  of  the  sheer  impossibility  of 
gurneiing  them  single-handed.     Often  times  the  land  was  taken 
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from  this  same  Government  that  has  shut  the  labour  out.  Meet- 
ings have  been  held,  and  petitions  forwarded  to  Parliament 
praying  that  Chinamen  may  be  permitted  to  come  as  domestic 
servants  and  farm-labourers  only,  but  few  even  of  the  peti- 
tioners appear  to  hope  for  speedy  relief.  And  if  agriculturists 
are  to  get  Chinese  labour,  why  should  not  the  canneries  or  the 
laundries  ?  Why  should  not  Chinamen  be  allowed  to  grow 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  towns,  which  surely  without  their 
skill  and  patience  would  have  a  far  worse  dietary  than  at 
present  ?  This  was  not  a  year  when  there  was  a  glut  of  salmon 
at  the  canneries  :  that  happens  every  four  years,  and  this  was 
not  the  due  time  ;  but  if  there  had  been,  it  was  said  that  the 
fish  must  have  been  wasted  for  want  of  hands,  and  then  tinned 
salmon  would  have  risen  in  price.  But  scarce  labour  makes  all 
things  increase  in  price,  and  the  white  man  in  British  Columbia 
does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  rise  of  wages  ;  his  wife  gets 
even  less,  for  she  used  to  hire  a  Chinaman  to  do  her  heavy 
work,  but  now,  the  Chinamen's  wages  having  risen  as  well  as 
her  husband's,  she  cannot  afford  it,  even  if  she  can  find  the 
Chinamen,  for  any  Chinaman  can  leave  his  employer  to-day 
certain  of  finding  another  to-morrow,  and  he  is  getting  fastidious 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  work.  Of  course  the  same  may  be  said 
of  white  men,  and  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  for 
it  is  better  to  have  employers  clamouring  for  labour  than  men 
clamouring  for  work  and  bread.  Still,  wages  can  only  be 
exchanged  for  life  ;  they  are  not  life. 

The  question  of  colour  is  likely  to  present  itself  under 
another  form  before  long.  Under  recent  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  the  Japanese  cannot  be  excluded  from  any  part  of  their 
ally's  dominions.  There  are  already  many  Japanese  in  British 
Columbia ;  they  have,  for  instance,  practically  monopolised 
many  branches  of  the  salmon-fishing  industry.  Nobody  appears 
to  like  Japanese  servants  quite  so  well  as  Chinese,  but  employers 
out  West  are  not  in  a  position  to  choose,  and  possibly  a  good 
many  Japanese  may  find  it  worth  while  to  come  to  British 
Columbia  in  the  next  few  years.  There  are,  however,  as  we  all 
know,  only  forty  millions  of  Japanese  as  against  three  hundred 
millions  of  Chinese,  and  the  supply  can  hardly  be  as  regular  or 
as  abundant.  If  it  were,  the  Dominion  Parliament  is  quite 
capable  of  taking  a  line  of  its  own.  And  the  present  treaty  with 
Japan  runs  for  no  more  than  ten  years. 


FROM   THE   CAPE   TO    CAIRO 

From   Capetown's   mountain   minster,    from   Durban's    lake  of 

sleep, 
The  steeds  of  steel  are  hasting,  their  inland  tryst  to  keep, 
From  Inyak  and  Algoa,  from  rock-barr'd  Buffalo, — 
For  wheresoe'er  the  white  men  fare  those  steeds  of  steel  must  go. 

Their  manes  are  thick  with  vapour,  their  breath  with  steam  and 

fire, 
Their  feet  are  shod  with  iron — swift  feet  that  never  tire — 
With  harness  as  of  war-horse  in  metall'd  mail  they  shine. 
Yet  may  not  cease  on  tasks  of  peace  to  tread  their  measured  line. 

Across  the  tawny  desert  that  slender  thread  is  flung, 
O'er  arch'd  and  column'd  granite  the  bridge  of  bronze  is  hung. 
Beneath  the  Rainbow  Forest  'tis  washed  with  torrent  spray. 
And  thro'  the  sand,  one  burning  band,  sparkles  the  living  way. 

Scarce  from  the  beaten  pathway  hath  the  lean  lion  fled; 
Still  the  baboon  stands  barking  on  ridges  overhead  ; 
The  savage,  in  dark  gorges  where  gaunt  hyenas  lurk, 
With  the  set  face  of  stoic  race  watches  the  wizard  work. 

All  by  the  wild  Hex  River  is  hewn  the  upward  track, 
Where  midnight  from  black  basalt  takes  on  a  deeper  black  ; 
On  the  Karroo's  wide  reaches  is  stretched  the  ringing  rail ; 
And  the  wan  day  dawns  faint  and  grey  o'er  grass-veld  parched 
and  pale. 

Climb,  climb,  ye  highland  horses,  the  tryst  is  further  yet ! 
The  seal  of  boundless  purpose  upon  your  course  is  set : 
With  gold  of  greater  Ophirs  than  Tyre  or  Sheba  knew, 
Ye  bear  the  spoil  of  wine  and  oil,  till  one  great  dream  come  true. 
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Then,  when  the  ways  lie  open,  and  North  and  South  are  one. 
Choose  of  your  swiftest  racers  that  new-built  path  to  run; 
Like  plume  above  his  forehead  let  the  high  torch  be  lit, 
A  sign  to  show  what  pilgrims  go  where  the  dark  races  sit. 

By  silent  Tanganyika  the  thunder-wheel  shall  beat, 
By  all  the  land-bound  waters  shall  press  those  flaming  feet. 
Shall  pierce  the  central  forests  for  many  an  endless  mile, 
Burst  with  their  freight  thro'  Egypt's  gate  and  race  beside  the 
Nile. 

The  old  gods  lie  in  slumber,  with  lotus  on  their  lids  ; 

They  couch  beneath  the  shadow  of  purple  pyramids. 

The  young  god  leaps  among  them,  the  god  of  wheels  and  links, 

Who  lives  by  speed  and  may  not  heed  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 

The  oldest  of  the  cities  shall  see  earth's  newest  things  ; 

The  oldest  of  the  rivers  shall  feel  their  rushing  wings. 

O  messengers  of  magic,  not  vainly  are  ye  spent  1 

The  word  ye  give  makes  nations  live,  and  binds  a  continent. 

Lance  Fallaw 


THE    LABOUR    PARTY 

(A  Suggestion) 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  Punch  a  cartoon  representing 
Farmer  John  leaning  over  a  fence  and  eyeing  somewhat  doubt- 
fully an  extremely  truculent-looking  bull  in  the  adjoining  field  : 
the  beast  was  labelled  Labour  Party. 

The  picture  expressed  admirably  what  is  no  doubt  the  feeling 
of  a  very  large  section  of  the  British  people  ;  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  at  the  advent  into  the  political  arena  of  a  new,  and 
which  may  become  a  powerful,  force,  whose  action  in  the 
future  there  is  grave  cause  to  suspect ;  a  feeling  that  the 
Labour  Party,  though,  like  the  bull,  a  most  useful  and  necessary 
creature  in  its  proper  sphere  (which  is  the  field),  may  nevertheless 
become  both  a  nuisance  and  a  danger,  if  it  rashly  and 
impetuously  rushes  along  the  crowded  streets  of  politics  or  into 
the  china  shop  of  Parliament. 

Without  doubt  the  sudden  advent  of  the  Labour  Party  (for 
before  the  present  Parliament  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  as  a  party  at  all)  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  both  sides  of 
the  House.  The  one  endeavoured  to  conceal  its  somewhat 
mixed  feelings  under  a  cloak  of  cordiality,  and  with  outstretched 
hand  welcomed  within  its  fold  a  newcomer  whom  it  was 
inadvisable  for  it  to  ignore,  and  who  it  hoped  would  be  willing 
to  merge  his  separate  identity  in  its  own  ;  the  other  was  too 
overwhelmed  by  its  crushing  defeat  at  the  polls  to  do  more  than 
look  upon  the  rise  of  the  new  party  as  one  of  the  factors  which 
helped  to  bring  the  defeat  about,  and  to  regard  it  with  undis- 
guised suspicion. 

The  energy,  resources,  and  organisation,  which  the  return  of 
so  many  Labour  members  showed  that  class  to  be  capable  of, 
came  no  doubt  as  a  revelation  to  most  people,  and  led  them 
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seriously  to  consider  the  power  to  which  the  Party  might  attain 
in  the  future.  A  recent  writer  has  said  that  the  importance  of 
the  Labour  Party  is  exaggerated  in  every  corner  of  the  House  ; 
this  is  very  possible,  and  is  doubtless  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
suspicion,  if  not  dread,  of  anything  so  new  and  so  aggressive,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  extravagant  sense  of  its  own  importance  with 
which  the  Party  is  imbued. 

But  however  exaggerated  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  the  Labour  Party  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  its  potential 
importance  in  the  future.  Given  a  power  of  organisation  and  a 
practically  illimitable  extension  of  such  resources  as  were  available 
at  the  recent  election,  there  seems  good  reason  for  considering  the 
possibility  at  some  future  date  of  the  Labour  Party  swamping  all 
others,  and  obtaining  an  overwelming  majority  in  Parliament. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Party  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  "in  five  years  Labour  will  dominate  the  House." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  possibility  is  regarded  by  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  feelings- 
of  anxiety,  if  not  of  dismay.  Unfortunately,  the  action  of  the 
Labour  Party,  in  the  brief  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its 
appearance,  has  in  no  way  tended  to  allay  these  feelings.  It  is 
evident  that  its  aims  are  purely  selfish,  its  sole  object  to  initiate 
and  force  on  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  particular  class, 
and  of  that  only  ;  it  clamours  unceasingly  for  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  is  for  peace  at  any 
price — and  why  ?  Is  it  because  the  burden  of  taxation  presses 
on  the  Labour  classes  ?  On  the  contrary,  their  contribution  to 
the  national  exchequer  is  of  the  smallest.  Does  it  really  think 
that  the  millennium  with  the  universal  disarming  of  the  nations 
is  at  hand  ?  Not  at  all  ;  it  is  because  its  one  desire  is  that  there 
shall  be  enormous  sums  available  for  expenditure  on  its  various 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  man,  for  his  children,  and 
for  the  unemployed  ;  in  other  words  for  itself  and  for  the  class 
it  represents. 

In  pursuit  of  this  object  it  Ignores  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Empire  ;  it  recks  nothing  of  the  Colonies,  and  regards  a 
foreign  policy  as  sheer  waste  of  time,  while  it  wilfully  shuts  its 
eyes  to  the  possibility  of  any  danger  threatening  the  country 
from  without.  So  afraid  is  it  tlmt  the  feelings  of  national 
pride  and   self-respect  (Jingoism  as  it  invariably  terms  them). 
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should  lead  the  country  into  war  in  defence  of  its  interests, 
or  even  to  maintain  forces  adequate  to  that  defence,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  amount  of  revenue  which  the  Party  wishes  to 
appropriate  for  its  own  purposes,  that  it  looks  with  apprehension 
on  anything  tending  to  encourage  an  honest  pride  in  the  Empire. 
Hence  we  find  the  London  County  Council  refusing  to  allow 
trophies  of  the  Boer  War  to  be  placed  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
rejecting  the  offer  of  the  Victoria  League  to  present  the  national 
flag  to  the  children  of  the  schools  under  the  Council's  control. 

Another  trait  that  seems  to  characterise  individual  members  of 
the  Labour  Party,  if  not  the  Party  as  a  whole,  is  a  certain  false 
sentimentality,  by  which  every  act  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
over-seas  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  regarded  as  an 
outrage  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  every  miscreant  brought  to 
justice  by  them  is  petted  and  applauded  as  a  martyr.  It  is 
possible  that  this  misplaced  consideration  is  largely  due  to  the 
desire  for  self-advertisement  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  note  of 
the  Party,  and  which  is  gratified  by  questioning  Ministers  in  the 
House  in  and  out  of  season  (and  most  generally  out  of  it)  on 
every  subject  that  is  brought  before  the  House,  or  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  Radical  Press  enables  them  to  bring  before  it.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  pernicious 
effects  which  too  frequently  result  from  it. 

The  results  of  the  Labour  Party's  attempts  at  administration 
in  municipal  matters  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  faith  in  their 
abilities  to  conduct  the  business  of  Government. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  opinion  of  unprejudiced 
persons,  the  possibility  of  the  advent  to  power  of  a  Party  with 
such  ideals  and  animated  by  such  a  spirit  constitutes  a  serious 
menace  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

A  constitution  [says  Aristotle]  may  be  excellent,  whether  the  executive 
power  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  whether  it  be  divided  among  many, 
or  whether  it  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  but  that  power  will 
become  fetal,  if  monarchy  degenerate  into  tyranny,  if  aristocracy  is  turned 
into  oligarchy,  or  if  the  democratic  authority  felling  again  into  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  produces  nothing  but  tumult  and  anarchy  ....  when 
the  many,  who  are  poor,  make  the  gratification  of  their  own  passions  the 
only  rule  of  their  administration.^ 

The  question  naturally  arises,  can  anything  be  done  to  avert 

1  Politics,  iii.  v. 
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the  threatened  danger  ?  In  order  to  answer  the  question  it  is 
first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  lead  the  Labour 
Party  to  adopt  a  line  of  action  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  must  in 
the  end  prove  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  The  whole 
matter  may,  we  think,  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words, — 
selfishness  and  ignorance. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  selfishness  is  a  taint  from  which  no 
class  of  politician  is  entirely  free,  saturated  as  all  are  with  the 
influence  of  party  politics  ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  the  Labour 
Party  is  openly  and  avowedly  committed.  The  reasons  of  this 
selfishness  are  easy  enough  to  discover,  and  form  in  themselves 
an  additional  cause  for  apprehension  in  the  future.  Until 
comparatively  recently  the  English  representative  assembly  has 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  members  of  what  are  usually 
described  as  the  leisured  classes,  that  is  of  those  whose  time, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  not  absorbed  in  gaining  a  livelihood. 
They  have  taken  to  politics  for  various  reasons,  including  no 
doubt  in  some  instances  a  genuine  desire  to  work  for  their 
country's  good  ;  but  in  very  few  cases  indeed  have  they  offered 
themselves  for  election  with  the  hope  of  earning  a  hvehhood  or 
of  even  materially  bettering  their  finances.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  these  classes  should  have  received  a  good 
education,  and  devoted  a  certain  amount  of  their  leisure  to  a 
study  of  the  various  questions  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  Empire,  and  were  thus  able,  where  party  influence,  or  the 
desire  for  office,  was  not  too  strong,  to  regard  most  measures  on 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  from  a  more  or  less 
unselfish  standpoint  as  not  immediately  affecting  their  bread  and 
butter.  The  advent  of  the  Labour  Party  has,  however,  changed 
all  this ;  with  it  has  come  a  class  of  representatives  who  make 
politics  their  trade  and  hope  to  make  their  living  out  of  them, 
as  the  recent  resolutions  as  to  payment  of  members  and  election 
expenses  pretty  clearly  prove.  It  is  not  in  these  circumstances 
surprising  that  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Labour  Party  should 
be  selfish,  inasmuch  as  every  question  must  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  affecting  in  one  way  or  another  the  material  prospects 
of  its  members.  The  effect  can  hardly  be  other  than  to  lower 
the  tone  of  politics.  Members  whose  daily  bread  is,  so  to  speak, 
contingent  on  their  retaining  the  votes  of  their  constituents,  can 
be  in  no  sense  free  and  independent ;  they  must  feel  more 
slavishly  bound  by  the  wishes  of  their  followers,  and  less  able  to 
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obey  the  dictates  of  their  honest  convictions.  Such  a  state  of 
things  must  in  fact  tend  to  selfishness  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  a  selfishness  which  will  prevent  any  question 
being  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  common  weal  of 
the  Empire,  and  which  will  in  its  absorption  in  the 
often  petty  questions  of  the  present,  lose  all  sight  of  the  great 
possibilities  and  dangers  of  the  future  ;  while  it  will  render  more 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  the  attempt  to  keep  the  larger 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  Imperial  defence  outside  the  arena 
of  party  politics. 

As  to  the  second  cause,  the  ignorance  of  the  members  of  the 
Labour  Party,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  two,  for  to  it 
may  be  largely  traced  their  selfishness.  It  is  an  ignorance  of  the 
world  outside  their  own  particular  sphere,  an  ignorance  of  their 
country's  history  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it, — such  an 
ignorance,  in  short,  as  produces  that  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness  which  has  in  the  past  so  often  led  to  grievous  errors 
in  our  dealings  with  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  an  insular 
narrowmindedness  which,  in  spite  of  much  study  and  wide 
reading,  it  is  difficult  to  shake  oflf  without  such  broadening  of 
the  views  as  can  only  be  gained  by  visiting  in  person  the 
various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  viewing  the  questions 
aflFecting  them  from  a  local,  as  well  as  from  an  Imperial 
standpoint. 

Having,  then,  discussed  the  causes  which  tend  to  render  the 
policy  of  the  Labour  Party  the  subject  of  future  apprehension, 
it  remains  to  seek  the  means  of  combating  them. 

With  regard  to  the  selfishness,  since  it  is  obviously  impossible 
in  the  circumstances  to  hope  to  eradicate  it,  we  must  endeavour 
to  bring  home  to  the  members  of  the  Labour  Party  the  fact  that 
their  policy  of  class  legislation,  of  deliberately  putting  aside  all 

Jjuestions  not  immediately  affecting  the  concerns  of  that  class,  is 
ar  from  wise  when  considered  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint. 
They  must  learn  that  their  personal  interests,  and  those  of  the 
class  they  represent,  are  irrevocably  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  a  decline  of  the  Empire  owing  to  its  citizens' 
neglect  of  their  duties  and  obligations  must  in  the  end  react 
disastrously  on  their  own  prospects  and  means  of  livelihood. 
These  facts  can  only  be  impressed  on  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  lessons  of  the  past,  in  other  words  by  removing  their 
ignorance  ;  and  thus  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  obviate  both  the 
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causes  alluded  to,  it  is  necessory  that  the  Labour  representatives 
should  be  properly  educated  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
government. 

How  is  this  object  to  be  attained  ?  The  following  suggestion 
is  made  in  the  belief  that,  if  thoroughly  tested,  it  would  go  some 
way  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  in  any  case  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  State.  Let  every  man  offering 
Simself  for  election  to  Parliament  first  show  that  he  has  some 
■•edification  for  such  a  responsible  position,  and  let  that  qualifica- 
tion be  proved  by  means  of  a  law  that  every  member  of  Parliament 
should  have  taken  a  degree,  which  should  ensure  that  its  holder 
should  have  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  Empire 
and  the  lessons  of  history.  The  suggestion  at  first  sight  no 
doubt  appears  revolutionary  and  impractical,  but  on  further 
consideration  there  seems  no  reason  to  brand  it  as  either.  No 
man  is  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  no  man 
is  selected  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  firm,  unless  he  can 
produce  some  adequate  proof  of  his  qualifications.  Why  then 
should  a  man  be  considered  capable  of  conducting,  or  assisting  to 
conduct,  the  great  business  of  the  Empire  without  any  qualifica- 
tions other  than  the  ability  to  attract  the  votes  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  either  by  his  own  influence,  or,  as  is  more 
usual,  through  the  agency  or  some  political  organisation  ?  The 
answer  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  idea  has 
not  been  mooted  and  put  into  practice  long  before  this. .  One 
reason  no  doubt  is  that,  as  already  said,  members  of  Parliament 
have  hitherto  been  largely  drawn  from  those  classes  whose 
general  education  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  leisure  at 
their  disposal  to  study  the  history  and  details  of  questions 
of  administration  have  ensured  thetr  being  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  these  matters,  and  that  consequently  the  need  has  not  been  so 
apparent. 

Since,  however,  this  is  likely  to  be  changed  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  the  future,  there  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  positive  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  suggestion. 

The  possession  of  the  degree  would  of  course  be  compulsory 
on  all  candidates  for  Parliament  alike  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  to 
no  one  could  the  course  of  study  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
obtain  the  degree  be  otherwise  than  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
whether  he  entered  Parliament  or  not.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
that   the    d^ree    should   be    open    to    everyone    to  whom  the 
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franchise  is  extended,  and  that  there  should  be  no  need  for  any 
candidate  for  the  honour  to  show  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
standing  for  Parliament  then  or  at  any  future  time.  The  degree 
itself  should  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  distinction,  the 
possession  of  which  would  be  a  key  to  professional  or  business 
advancement ;  this  would  tend  to  its  being  largely  competed  for, 
and  so  to  lead  to  a  study  of  the  questions  of  the  Empire  by  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  its  subjects. 

It  would  not  seem  advisable  that  the  degree,  once  obtained, 
should  hold  good  for  the  life-time  of  the  recipient,  as  in  that 
case  no  stimulus  would  be  given  to  a  continued  study  of  the 
subjects,  such  as  would  keep  one's  knowledge  green.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  not  be  fair  to  render  the  matter  too  irksome  by 
requiring  candidates  to  undergo  the  tests  too  frequently.  A 
period  of  seven  years  is  suggested,  agreeing  with  the  prescribed 
limit  of  the  life  of  a  Parliament,  after  which  the  degree,  unless 
renewed  by  the  holder  undergoing  fresh  tests,  would  lapse  ;  no 
one,  however,  should,  in  order  to  retain  the  right  to  the  degree, 
be  required  to  undergo  the  tests  a  third  time. 

The  nature  of  these  tests  is  of  course  an  extremely  important 
question.  It  would  have  to  be  decided  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  after  the  fullest  possible  considera- 
tion of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  would  ensure  the  most 
thorough  study  of  the  questions  connected  with  administration 
and  politics,  more  particularly  those  pertaining  to  the  British 
Empire.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe on  such  a  vital  issue  ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  such  tests  would  be  to  create  a  truly  genuine 
public  spirit,  as  opposed  to  narrow-minded  parochialism,  it  would 
not  seem  irrelevant  to  quote,  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  authorities  on  the  subject,  his  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  creating  such  a  spirit. 

Nothing  [says  Adam  Smith]  tends  so  much  to  promote  public  spirit  as 
the  study  of  politics  of  the  several  systems  of  Civil  Government,  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  of  the  condition  of  our  own  country,  its  situation 
and  interests  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  its  commerce,  its  defences  ; 
the  disadvantages  it  labours  under,  the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  ; 
how  to  remove  the  one  and  how  to  guard  against  the  other.^ 

The  Labour  Party  and  its  followers  would  no  doubt   hotly 

^  Th£ory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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oppose  any  such  scheme  as  aimed  directly  against  its  represen- 
tatives. To  a  certain  extent  this  would  be  true,  but  only  in  so 
far  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  probable  that  the  necessary 
knowledge  ts  lacking  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  members  of  that 
party  than  in  those  of  others,  and  consequently  instruction  is  for 
them  the  more  urgent. 

No  lover  of  his  country  could  maintain  that  ignorance  on  the 
great  questions  of  administration  on  the  part  of  those  called  upon 
to  deal  with  them  is  a  state  of  things  to  be  desired,  or  should  fail 
to  welcome  a  scheme  which  aims  at  providing  our  legislators 
with  the  best  equipment  for  their  onerous  task  of  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  known, — with 
the  knowledge  and  experience  that  are  to  be  obtained  solely  from 
a  close  study  of  the  lessons  of  the  past. 


THE   SCRIBBLER'S    DEFENCE 

From  early  times  the  gentle  scribbler  has  been  the  butt  of  his 
more  professional  brethren. 

The  ckrk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  while  he  should  engross, 

is  emblematic  of  the  ever-growing  crowd  of  those  who  scribble 
and  do  something  else  at  the  same  time.  The  practice  is  not 
very  lucrative  ;  and  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  the  thousand  may  ^seem  to  the  unsympathetic  sheer  waste 
of  time.  Sometimes  it  appears  the  same  to  the  scribbler  himself. 
If  you  wish  to  make  him  feel  the  vanity  of  his  efforts,  send  him 
to  look  up  a  subject  in  an  old  library.  There  is  something,  we 
know  not  what,  in  its  faint  smell  of  russia  leather,  and  in 
the  sight  of  its  rows  of  books  collected  by  many  men,  which 
is  mortally  distressing  to  literary  ambition,  suggesting  rather 
the  propriety  of  reverent  study  and  the  foolishness  of  rushing  to 
cast  our  thoughts  on  paper. 

Better  still,  send  him  to  the  great  Bodleian  Library.  There 
he  may  sit  with  huge  quartos  and  folios  of  ancient  theologians 
ranged  in  front  of  him  ;  and  they  may  put  to  him  the  most 
unanswerable  questions.  With  their  silent  tongues  they  say  to 
him  :  '*  Who  cares  to  turn  our  pages  now  ?  It  is  a  century 
or  two  since  a  curious  student  ventured  to  meddle  with  us. 
And  yet  it  is  longer  odds  than  you  can  count  that  our  authors 
were  men  of  greater  learning,  or  deeper  meditation,  of  riper 
wisdom  than  you  will  ever  pretend  to." 

Or  he  may  visit  a  much  less  sober  temple  of  learning,  and  yet 
the  meditations  which  the  place  will  awaken  in  him  will  plunge 
him  deep  in  despondency.  If  he  is  an  Oxford  man  it  may 
easily  happen  to  him  to  wander  into  the  library  of  the  Union  to 
work  at  some  subject  or  other  on  a  studious  holiday  ;  for  Oxford 
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draws  its  children  back  to  it  as  few  other  places  can.  That 
library  is  not  old  ;  it  is  by  no  means  overwhelmingly  large  ;  but 
it  has  associations  peculiar  to  itself  which  more  than  make  up  for 
these  defects.  For  one  thing,  it  contains  so  impressive  a 
memento  mori.  As  he  sits  there,  he  will  sometimes  find  his 
eyes  wandering  up  towards  the  gallery,  where  vague  outlines 
of  pale  figures  are  still  dimly  to  be  seen.  He  will  remember 
how  one  summer  vacation  many  years  since  this  hall,  bookless 
then,  was  all  astir  with  that  company  of  enthusiasts  whom 
Rossetti  had  gathered  round  him,  Burne-Jones  and  William 
Morris  and  the  rest,  to  decorate  it  with  frescoes  on  what  was  to 
have  been  a  unique  scheme  of  decoration.  How  they  talked 
and  joked  and  laughed  as  they  posed  as  models  for  each  other, 
or  exhibited  some  "  property  "  devised  for  the  occasion,  such  as 
the  famous  suit  of  chain  armour  which  Morris  persuaded  a  local 
smith  to  make  for  him  ! 

Our  scribbler  can  only  regard  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  the 
faded  fragments  of  that  work  which  they  entered  on  with  such 
merriment  and  eagerness  and  unpreparation  ;  the  work  which 
ended  in  heart-burning  and  disappointment.  The  phantoms  on 
the  walls,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  men  who  made  them  and  lavished 
on  them  their  strength  and  skill  and  thought,  seem  to  ask  him 
in  a  more  insistent  tone  than  even  the  dusty  theologians  used,  if 
his  own  work  is  worth  doing,  if  he  may  not  as  well  give  it  up  at 
once.  "Have  you,"  these  importunate  phantoms  cry  to  him, 
"  have  you  a  tithe,  a  thousandth  part  of  our  creators'  genius  ? 
Will^^«  ever  write  anything  like  the  Blessed  Damosel,  or  have 
you  the  wit  to  guide  wandering  men  to  the  Earthly  Paradise  ? 
You  may  well  look  and  moralise  at  us  ;  but  we,  poor  and 
decayed  as  we  are,  are  better  than  your  best  work  will  ever 
appear  to  anyone.  Whoever  troubles  to  think  about  your  work 
at  all  will  say  just  what  you  are  thinking  about  us,  that  it  shows 
an  incomplete  purpose  which  was  too  infirm  to  realise  itself." 

And  even  if  these  spirit-voices  are  silenced,  there  are  the 
voices  of  memory  to  take  up  the  burden.  This  Union  Library 
in  which  we  have  set  our  discontented  scribbler  for  the  time 
being,  is  by  no  means  the  resort  of  old  and  grizzled  scholars, 
but  of  minds  young,  keen,  and  freshly  entering  on  life.  There 
probably  he  himself  came,  if,  as  we  have  supposed,  he  be  an 
Oxford  man,  on  his  first  impetuous  search  after  universal 
knowledge,  exchanging  *'  Youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  "  for 
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musty  rolls  whose  characters  are  not  nearly  so  cursive.  So  he 
remembers  now  his  own  early  dallying  with  the  written  wisdom, 
his  high  enthusiasm  (as  it  seems  to  him  now  at  all  events),  and 
his  eager  wish  to  seize  for  his  own  all  the  knowledge  that 
lingers  on  these  seductive  shelves.  How  light  and  easy  he 
fancied  it  would  be  to  conquer  all  the  kingdoms  of  science, 
to  capture  all  the  treasures  of  literature,  to  leave  no  province 
of  history  uninvaded,  no  fortress  of  philosophy  unsealed. 
Scarce  anything  short  of  this  would  satisfy  his  Alexandrine 
ambition  in  those  early  days.  He  would  begin  and  think  out 
anew  all  the  vexed  problems  of  the  human  life.  He  would 
force  them  to  yield  a  sure  and  worthy  answer.  His  oracles 
were  to  be  no  Sibylline  leaves,  brought  to  illegible  disorder  by 
the  very  entrance  of  the  inquirer,  who  departed  angry  and 
uncounselled,  but  they  should  be  fixed  and  orderly,  the 
beginning  of  a  durable  wisdom.  But  now,  in  the  later 
days,  he  should  deem  himself  fortunate  if  he  has  fastened 
on  some  little  corner  of  literature  or  philosophy  or  history, 
and  made  it  his  own.  He  is  happy  if  he  has  turned 
aside  from  vast  and  unanswerable  questions,  and  has  found  a 
more  likely  answer  to  some  trifling  problem  which  before  was 
obscure.  He  is  blessed  if,  neglecting  the  universe,  he  has 
cultivated  his  little  garden  well  and  wisely.  With  advancing 
years,  how  limited,  how  narrow  his  aims  have  become  ! 

And  are  these  humbler  aims  humble  enough  for  him  to  realise 
with  that  portion  of  talent  which  Providence  has  given  him  ?  It 
is  a  terrible  question.  As  he  looks  back,  he  sees  how  his  poor 
achievements,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  not  in  the 
least  correspondent  with  his  dreams  of  what  they  were  to  have 
been.  They  all  fall  miserably  short  of  his  perfect  standard. 
He  may  say  of  them,  There  is  none  good,  noy  not  one.  There 
are  happy  moments  when  he  can  hide  from  himself  their  grosser 
deficiencies ;  but  now  they  have  ranged  themselves  out  in 
painful  contrast  with  their  ideal  counterparts.  The  biographical 
article  of  his,  which  was  to  have  joined  Freeman's  erudition  to 
Macaulay's  brilliance ;  that  literary  trifle,  which  might  have 
shown  the  lucidity  of  Matthew  Arnold  mingled  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  Walter  Pater ;  those  verses  (rejected  of  many  editors), 
which  were  to  have  sung  the  ecstasy  of  love  to  the  tune 
which  the  sea  murmurs  on  the  beach, — how  dull  they  all 
appear  !  what  an  ignoble  seizure  of  alien  thoughts  by  an  un- 
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creative  mind  !  what  a  vain,  weak,  and  unprofitable  addition  to 
his  inheritance  from  the  past ! 

But  he  may  have  come,  it  has  been  hinted,  to  plan  out  amid 
this  studious  ease  a  new  scheme  of  work,  which  is  to  issue  in 
another  efFort.  Shall  he  go  on  with  it  ?  Can  he  hope  that  this 
time  he  will  succeed  in  melting  down  his  crude  facts  into  a 
single  whole  ?  Could  he  but  discover  a  true  vein  of  originality 
which  hitherto  has  lain  in  him  untouched,  unsuspected  !  Will 
he  be  able  this  time  to  free  himself  from  stale  language  and 
trite  thoughts,  and  produce  something  that  really  shall  not  be 
mediocre  ?     How  it  were  to  be  desired ! 

And  yet,  to  escape  from  mediocrity,  to  find  the  strait  gate  and 
the  narrow  way,  to  be  admitted  even  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
EUysian  Plains, — this  is  too  daring  a  hope.  We  moderns  know 
all  about  the  wastefulness  of  nature,  and  how  her  hand, — is  it 
lazy,  or  careless,  or  unskilled  ? — scatters  failures  to  right  and 
left.  We  have  watched  her  ungerminating  seeds  and  her 
deserted  young.  We  have  seen  her  encouraging  degeneracy 
as  much  as  progress.  Of  ten  children,  it  is  a  chance  if  three 
grow  to  manhood,  and  of  a  myriad  men,  who  can  say  if  a  single 
one  will  possess  any  pre-eminent  gift  ?  Even  then  he  may 
never  discover  and  rightly  use  it.  He  is  rash  who  reckons 
himself  talented,  when  true  talent  is  so  rare. — So  the  spirit 
of  the  place  seems  to  exhort  the  scribbler  to  surrender  hope,  and 
preaches  new  sermons  to  him  on  that  ancient  text  of  vanity. 

But  after  all,  is  it  right,  and  are  they  wise  who  say  that  a  man 
is  a  fool  to  scribble  unless  he  can  make  money  by  it  ?  We 
must  admit  that  they  sometimes  have  reason  on  their  side. 
Rash  attempts  on  literature  may  end  in  a  tragi-comic  manner  ; 
they  have  even  ended  tragically.  Scribbling  may  have  its 
heroes,  but  it  has  also  its  involuntary  martyrs,  and  those  who 
come  near  to  being  its  clowns. 

Not  long  ago  the  papers  contained  accounts  of  one  of  its 
tragedies.  A  man,  a  familiar  figure  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  made  his  living  by  writing  chance  articles, 
died  of  starvation.  His  single  room  was  found  littered  with 
rejected  manuscript.  One  wonders  whether  he  had  given  up 
any  more  certain  means  of  livelihood  for  this.  How  he  must 
have  fretted  at  the  sight  of  well-known  names  in  the  tables  of 
contents  !  How  fiercely  his  heart  must  have  raged  against  the 
editors  !     What  a  grim  spectacle  of  sordid  need  must  hay^  bc^t^ 
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witnessed  by  the  interval  between  the  acceptance  and  the  pub- 
lication of  an  article  ! 

Luckily  such  extreme  cases  are  rare,  or  for  the  sake  of  our 
peace  of  mind  we  should  be  reduced  to  reading  none  but  the 
articles  signed  by  the  famous  and  successful.  But  though  such 
tragedies  hardly  ever  happen,  yet,  we  fancy,  those  unknown 
names  beneath  the  articles  and  stories  of  our  magazines  cover 
more  than  one  tragi-comedy.  At  least  they  stand  tor  a  strange 
variety  of  persons.  Some  of  them  must  belong  to  young  men 
just  beginning  to  write,  and  on  their  way,  easy  or  difficult  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  success  and  fame.  Others  must  signify  older 
hands,  who  lack  thought  or  force  or  originality  enough  ever  to 
come  to  the  front,  but  who  can  turn  out  a  little  article  on  an 
occasional  subject  with  tolerable  neatness  if  not  with  remarkable 
felicity.  But  the  rest  are  more  difficult  to  classify.  Some- 
where among  them  are  the  actors  in  our  tragi-comedies. 

The  more  serious  sort  consists  of  those  whom  the  scribbling 
mania  leads  to  over-work.  All  day  long,  we  may  readily 
suppose,  they  are  concerned  with  some  common-place  manner  of 
earning  their  bread.  But  they  are  discontent  with  their  narrow 
daily  round  ;  they  fret  for  a  wider  sphere  of  interests,  or,  it  may 
be,  they  are  actuated  by  that  dullest  and  commonest  of  motives,  an 
addition  to  their  income.  So,  scribbling-mad,  they  foredo  them- 
selves with  supererogatory  efforts  to  produce  literature.  Already 
jaded  with  the  daily  labour  to  procure  subsistence,  they  twist  and 
torture  their  minds  to  discover  something  new  to  say,  and  some 
new  way  of  saying  it.  They  discharge  showers  of  articles  or 
stories  upon  unhappy  editors  ;  and  their  breakfast-table  is  woful 
with  creased  envelopes  addressed  in  their  own  hand-writing. 
Who  shall  tell  the  story  of  their  labours  and  their  disappoint- 
ments ?  Sooner  or  later  the  strain  becomes  over  great,  and  the 
wheel  is  broken  at  the  cistern. 

Less  painful  than  these  to  contemplate,  and  yet  not  without 
their  degree  of  pathos,  are  the  tragi-comedies  of  self-deception. 
It  is  so  easy  to  think  ourselves  much  finer  fellows  than  we  are. 
A  little  facile  inspiration  on  some  trivial  matter  kindles  our 
minds  wonderfully.  We  fancy  we  have  within  our  hearts  a 
spark  of  true  Promethean  fire  ;  we  look  forward  to  work  for 
which  we  have  neither  mental  range  nor  moral  depth  ;  we 
attempt  it,  and  perhaps  achieve  something  which  we  mistake  for 
the  reality  which  we  aimed  at  ;  but  however  we  may  be  in  love 
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with  our  deformed  ofFspring,  others  see  its  defects  clearly  enough. 
We  may  comfort  ourselves  for  a  season  by  thinking  that  it  is 
only  the  proverbial  conspiracy  of  dullards  against  rising  genius  ; 
but  some  time  the  truth  will  light  upon  us  with  poison  in  its 
wings.  We  see  that  our  Promethean  spark  was  a  penny  firework  ; 
it  has  fizzled  out,  and  we  regard  the  empty  case  ourselves  with 
unenviable  feelings. 

But  even  so,  are  we  to  say  that  the  work  of  all  those  who 
never  distinguish  themselves  in  literature  is  mere  waste,  that  all 
the  effort  and  hope  and  regret  which  this  work  represents  is  no 
more  than  the  fool's-hunt  for  a  garden  which  proves  to  be  a 
mirage  ?  Surely  not,  even  though  scribbling  may  have  its 
tragedies  and  tragi-comedies,  ay,  and  its  farces  too.  These 
uncollected  essays  and  stories  which  will  never  be  reprinted  may 
slumber  in  the  volumes  of  old  magazines,  and  never  be  disturbed, 
save  possibly  by  the  idle  curious,  when  once  their  brief  life  upon 
the  library  table  has  departed  ;  but  still  they  may  have  had  a 
value  that  is  not  reckoned  in  terms  of  success  and  failure  as  the 
world  counts  them.  Even  though  they  were  wholly  worthless 
in  themselves, — and  often  they  contain  much  that  is  curious  and 
interesting,  much  sound  thought  and  sound  English,  such  as  have 
been  sometimes  lacking  in  more  successful  compositions — but 
even,  as  we  said,  though  they  were  intrinsically  worthless,  yet 
surely  they  are  not  entirely  to  be  despised.  They  had  their 
significance.  They  are  dead  now  beyond  all  possibility  of  resur- 
rection ;  but  were  none  of  them  once  living  and  keen  with  hope 
and  purpose  ?  They  have  failed,  their  purpose  is  perhaps  unful- 
filled, and  their  hope  has  perished ;  but  were  not  many  called  and 
few  chosen  ?  We  shall  judge  strangely  if  we  say  that  it  is  better 
to  have  had  no  stirrings  of  the  heart,  no  promptings  of  the  brain. 

The  case,  of  course,  is  altered  when  the  heart  is  only  stirred  by 
an  uneasy  vanity,  and  the  brain  prompted  by  nothing  more  than 
a  desire  of  profit.  The  theatrical  performances  of  divers  kinds 
which  we  have  been  noticing,  whereof  scribbling  is  accused,  are 
really  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  If  you  passionately  look 
for  results  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  genius,  and  if,  as 
is  only  too  probable,  you  have  it  not,  you  will  infallibly  experi- 
ence bitter  disappointment.  If  you  set  to  work  to  earn  an 
appreciable  income  by  writing,  unless,  as  is  gravely  to  be  doubted, 
you  have  some  popular  talent,  you  may  rely  on  wasting  your 
time  and  labour.     You  will  have  been  trying  to  iUurnvtvafc^  iVv^ 
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universe  with  a  tallow  candle  ;  you  have  been  expecting  to  find 
the  thistle  covered  with  rose-buds. 

But  the  other  kind  of  scribbler  does  not  make  these  mistakes. 
He  knows  himself  for  what  he  is.  He  writes  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pressing what  is  best  and  deepest  in  him  in  the  best  and  truest 
way.  He  is  in  no  passionate  haste,  and  looks  for  few  results 
beyond  the  accomplishment  of  his  self-imposed  task. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pleasant  for  the  mediocre  person  to  recognise 
himself  to  be  so  ;  but  that  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
forswear  the  use  of  talents  which  he  knows  to  be  minor,  and 
qualities  which  he  sees  to  be  imperfect.  He  need  not  be  incon- 
solable. It  would  be  very  delightful  to  feel  oneself  above  the 
crowd,  to  exercise  a  persuasive  eloquence,  and  to  wield  a  pointed 
wit  dexterously.  But  despair  for  such  a  cause  is  ridiculous. 
We  do  not  mean  that  we  should  console  ourselves  by  dwelling 
on  the  disabilities  of  genius  as  if  they  could  degrade  with  their 
mortal  alloy  the  divinest  of  divine  gifts.  It  is  an  ill  task  to  be- 
little genius,  as  some  of  our  moderns  seem  to  desire  to  do* 
Genius  is  not  insane,  or  irritable,  or  perverse,  for  all  the 
individual  examples  of  Turner  or  Carlyle  or  Byron.  Genius 
was  the  sane,  the  serene,  the  right-minded  part  of  them.  As 
has  already  been  observed  by  another,  vulpine  examples  are  bad 
to  follow,  and  fruit  is  none  the  sourer  for  being  out  of  our  reach. 
No,  one  cannot  console  oneself  by  pretending  that  genius  is  not 
worth  having,  nor  yet  by  exalting  the  conveniences  of  the  gilded 
state  of  mediocrity.  We  must,  like  M.  Anatole  France's  hero, 
recognise  our  commonplaceness,  and  then  we  shall  not  suffer 
from  having  our  pet  bubbles  burst  in  our  straining  faces. 

Self-knowledge  and  disinterestedness  are  characteristic  of  the 
wise,  of  the  defensible  scribbler  ;  but  he  profits  by  a  third  advan- 
tage also,  the  absence  of  haste.  He  is  not  pressed  to  finish  one 
study  to-day  so  that  he  may  begin  another  to-morrow.  When 
he  has  chosen  a  subject,  he  can  let  his  thought  germinate  and 
grow.  He  can  read  leisurely  and  reflect.  He  will  not  grudge 
an  evening  to  a  friend,  and  meditation  is  not  a  thing  forbidden. 
He  comes  home  from  his  daily  work,  not  to  a  renewal  of  effort 
but  to  a  feast  of  delight.  His  books  are  not  acquaintances  but 
friends  ;  and,  if  his  thoughts  are  neither  very  profound,  nor 
supremely  wise,  nor  exquisitely  subtle,  still  they  are  real  thoughts, 
and  his  work  has  one  of  the  first  merits  of  literature, — it  is 
sincere. 
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And  not  only  may  the  practice  of  literature  be  full  of  delight, 
but  it  may  also  be  full  of  instruction.  It  will  help  us  to  think 
clearly.  Not  without  reason  did  Bacon  observe,  in  a  phrase  which 
has  almost  reached  the  distinction  of  the  copy-book,  that  writing 
makes  an  exact  man.  For  most  of  us  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  our  thoughts.  They  are  something  like  Mr. 
Wells's  invisible  man, — they  need  clothing  before  they  become 
apprehensible,  even  to  their  owners.  Most  men's  thoughts  how- 
ever are  slovenly  and  ill-apparelled.  Their  clothes  do  not  fit ; 
there  is  a  bulge  here,  a  wrinkle  there  ;  not  infrequently  the 
thought  outgrows  its  garment,  and  protrudes  bare  wrists  and 
naked  shanks  into  cold  invisibility.  But  to  write  means  to  clothe 
your  thought,  and  to  write  well  to  clothe  it  neatly  and  exactly. 
So  you  come  to  know  your  thought,  to  realise  its  nature  and  its 
value  ;  you  learn  to  mould  and  order  and  manipulate  it ;  you 
may  learn  to  think. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  of  all  which  the  practice  of 
literature  does  to  those  who  are  mere  scribblers  and  have  no  real 
artistic  gifts,  is  to  teach  them  more  wisely  to  appreciate  literature 
itself.  True,  it  is  service  which  is  done  to  those  only  who  are 
already  predisposed  to  the  love  of  books  and  reading  ;  but  its 
action  is  intensitive,  and  we  may  learn  by  it  to  love  our  books 
with  greater  discrimination  than  we  did  before.  We  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  can  realise  how  hard  it  is  to  acquire  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  word  and  thought  which  marks  all  great  writers, 
until  he  himself  has  experimented  in  their  art.  We  can  only  com- 
prehend what  is  not  ourselves  by  translating  it  into  terms  of 
ourselves.  Compare  your  most  urbane  mockery  with  Arnold's  ; 
your  gravest  satire  with  Swift's  ;  your  highest  bursts  of  eloquence 
with  Burke's  or  Ruskin's,  and  you  will  learn  the  wholesome 
reverence  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  literary  wisdom.  You 
will  perceive  the  measure  of  the  distance  between  yourself  and 
them ;  and  this  is  the  very  first  step  which  we  must  take  towards 
the  comprehension  of  great  minds. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  that  the  old  fashion  of  letter-writing  has 
died  out.  Men  used  to  develope  their  ideas,  and  express  them 
to  each  other,  without  any  of  the  baser  alloy  which  the  hope 
of  publication  and  money  introduces.  Those  interminable  series 
of  literary  correspondence,  which  mark  the  eighteenth  century, 
are  to  be  regretted  in  spite  of  their  more  ridiculous  features, 
their   prolixity,  their  lack  of   general  interest.     We  may  staUa 
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at  Richardson  and  his  letters  six  thousand  words  long,  but  he 
taught  himself  by  their  means  to  write  a  novel  which  is  still  read 
with  an  interest  unquenched  even  by  its  length. 

Now  instead  of  letters  we  have  only  the  practice  of  scribbling, 
and,  indeed,  if  we  keep  interested  motives  out  of  it,  that  serves  as 
well.  But  our  literary  virtue  is  more  liable  to  corruption  under 
the  new  system  than  it  was  under  the  old.  It  has  more  need  to 
be  on  its  guard,  and  perhaps  also  people  are  less  careful  of 
guarding  it.  But  for  all  that  it  is  still  capable  of  good  results.  We 
do  not  mean  in  the  way  of  great  literary  productions, — that  were 
idle  to  expect  ;  but  in  the  way  of  self-knowledge  and  self- 
discipline,  and  in  the  development  of  a  more  comprehending 
spirit.  This  is  a  value  apart  from  money  and  repute,  independ- 
ent of  reviews  and  cheques  ;  it  would  subsist  even  though  the 
manuscripts  never  eritered  a  publisher's  or  editor's  office.  There 
are  few  blessings  which  can  befall  an  ordinary  man  comparable 
with  a  clear-sighted  love  of  literature. 

So  let  us  not  be  too  severe  from  our  lofty  heights  upon  such 
literary  trifling  ;  let  us  not  waste  our  great  geniuses  in  pouring  a 
facile  contempt  upon  the  weak  eflforts  of  little  talents  ;  above  all 
let  us  see  that  our  own  love  of  books  is  pure  and  disinterested 
and  intellectual.  And  you,  woe-begone  scribbler  whom  we  left 
some  time  since  in  the  Oxford  Union,  ransack  the  shelves,  and 
collect  your  authorities  together  ;  open  your  books  and  study 
them,  and  gather  what  wisdom  you  may  from  them  ;  and  be  not 
afraid  to  say  what  you  have  found,  for  see,  the  sun  is  shining  in 
through  those  little  windows  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  is  casting 
strange  lights  upon  the  half-obliterated  frescoes  ;  outside  in 
the  garden  the  lime  tree  rustles  over  the  green  grass  ;  and 
all  around  you,  circling  your  heart  and  thought,  is  the  wcU-loved 
murmur  of  the  city  of  your  early  dreams. 
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Whatever  be  his  port  of  arrival,  the  Englishman  cannot  fail 
to  gaze  with  some  interest  on  the  land  that  comes  into  view  on 
his  approach  to  India.  It  may  not  be  with  that  wild  surmise 
which  distinguished  the  glory  of  discoveries  in  fast-fading 
centuries.  As  a  nation  we  are  not  given  to  enthusiasm,  and  few 
there  are  who  would  allow  that  there  is  any  discovery  in  a  land 
that  has  been  the  property  of  their  countrymen  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  But  all  will  view  the  shores  they  are  approaching 
with  curiosity,  it  may  even  be  with  a  vague  pride  ;  for  what  they 
see  is  all  their  own,  a  country  conquered  by  blood  of  their  blood, 
and  retained  by  the  laws  and  the  policy  of  their  own 
constitution. 

A  pity  it  is  that  disenchantment  so  often  follows  upon  the 
first  step  on  Indian  shores.  It  is  as  though  we  had  expected 
every  dwelling-place  to  be  of  marble  and  every  wall  to  bear  its 
outline  of  mosaic.  The  mind's  eye  has  seen  palms  flourish 
where  only  a  scanty  vegetation  breaks  the  dull  line,  while  the 
gorgeous  tropical  blossoms  of  red  and  blue  and  orange  that 
should  have  decked  a  wondering  earth  give  place  to  the  cactus 
and  the  prickly  pear.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  struggle  against  the 
disillusion.  To  be  great,  India  should  be  barbarous.  We  have 
reduced  her  to  the  level  of  commonplace  by  bringing  to  her 
centres  all  the  commerce  and  instruction  of  a  great  business 
nation.  Mills  and  factories  have  sprung  up  where  our  conquer- 
ing predecessors  would  have  raised  monuments  of  fame  to  them- 
selves. We  restore  the  priceless  ruins  of  other  ages,  but  our 
own  rule  we  commemorate  in  the  building  of  canals  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Peace  and  progress  is  the 
motto  of  the  British  rule,  as  plunder  and  oppression  was  of  the 
rulers  that  have  gone  before  ;  but  whereas  the  one  with  all  its 
crime  was  magnificently  picturesque,  the  other  \s  ttVMXvActxvX.  ?xA 
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dull.  We  have  endeavoured  to  swathe  India  in  the  grey  mantle 
of  the  West,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  catch  a  glimmer  of  the 
purple  and  gold  beneath. 

All  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  strangers  to  a  country  too 
often  endowed  by  the  imagination  with  a  thousand  qualities 
which  it  does  not  possess.  The  ignorance  of  the  average 
Englishman  concerning  India  is  astounding.  Whether  from  the 
social  or  the  historical  point  of  view  it  is  equally  lamentable,  few 
giving  any  thought  to  India  herself  at  all  ;  they  are  absorbed  in 
conjectures  as  to  the  qualities  of  her  climate,  or  the  amount  of 
business  or  of  pleasure  they  can  abstract  from  a  sojourn  on  her 
shores.  Romance  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  Briton.  The 
India  that  is  his  by  right  and  by  inheritance  is  as  a  sealed  book 
to  him.  He  rarely  troubles  himself  to  look  further  than  the 
facts  and  dates  of  the  Mutiny.  That  catastrophe  is  the  landmark 
of  British  rule  in  India  and  has  for  its  focus,  chiefly,  the  siege  of 
Delhi.  All  side  issues  are  lost  to  sight  in  the  fights  round 
Delhi  and  Lucknow.  And  yet  it  is  only  when  we  shall  have  to 
come  to  look  upon  the  history  of  India,  ancient  and  modern,  as  a 
study  to  be  loved  and  remembered,  to  be  taught  in  schools  and 
learned  by  heart  in  classes,  that  we  shall  come  near  to  the  India 
of  our  conquest  ;  that  we  shall  achieve  the  dreams  of  politicians 
and  of  the  advocates  of  that  consolidation  which  is  the  great 
necessity  of  our  dependencies. 

As  it  is,  the  ordinary  Englishman  lands  languidly  in  the  East 
unconcerned  by  even  the  most  distant  knowledge  of  the  customs 
or  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Of  course  if  he  is  seeking  a 
steady  career  in  her  service  the  circumstances  become  at 
once  different.  Although  the  East  exacts  a  heavy  toll  from  the 
men  who  give  up  their  lives  to  her,  yet  they  yield  their  devotion, 
and  energy  of  body  and  spirit,  without  stint.  Theirs  is  a 
magnificent  record.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  record  which  the  British 
nation  does  not  understand  ;  and  which,  if  it  did  understand, 
it  would  vote  dull,  save  and  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  The  flashing  of  swords  and  the  booming  of 
guns  exercises  an  inevitable  fascination ;  work,  unless  it  is 
to  lead  to  fame,  does  not  usually  interest  the  idlers,  and  it  is 
the  idlers,  the  drones  in  the  hive,  flitting  backwards  and 
forwards,  who  carry  word  of  India  to  the  world.  The  real 
workers  on  her  shores  are  silent,  absorbed  in  the  daily  task, 
scattering    seeds   which    they  hope    will    bear    fruit,  which    as 
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often  as  not  bear  nothing,  or  have  their  blossoms  choked  in 
weeds.  The  object  of  their  toil  does  not  want  progress  ;  he 
does  not  desire  to  clothe  himself  in  fine  linen,  or  exchange 
his  hovel  for  a  suburban  cottage.  He  appreciates  the  irriga- 
tion that  brings  crops  to  his  fields,  but  little  else.  He  loves 
devious  ways  and  the  conservatism  that  borders  on  obstinacy. 
Custom  is  a  fetish  with  him,  and  he  worships  it  absolutely. 
And  thus  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  man  whose  life  has  been 
more  India's  than  his  own  is  glad  at  last  to  lay  down  the 
burden  and  seek  the  rest  he  has  so  truly  earned.  That  he 
has  not  been  able  to  make  the  thousandth  part  of  an  impres- 
sion on  the  superstition,  the  ignorance,  and  the  indifference  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  has  toiled,  signifies  little  in  the 
moment  of  holiday.  Some  college,  some  cantonment,  some 
regiment,  may  bear  ever  so  lightly  the  mark  of  his  life's 
work.     The  Indian  official  learns  not  to  hope  for  more. 

Meanwhile-the  sense  of  novelty,  whether  from  afar  or  from 
near,  naturally  raises  expectation  high.  It  may  be  that  it  iS' 
speedily  dashed  down  again  by  the  dirt  and  heat  and  squalor 
of  India's  great  cities,  where  no  marble  palaces  reach  to  the 
water's  edge,5no  groves  of  luscious  fruit  trees  shade  the  weary 
wayfarer,  yet  where  there  is  ever  present  a  tumult  of  life,  a 
passion  of  colour  which  exceeds  romance.  Here  is  a  flood  of 
sunshine,  bright,  continuous  ;  here  are  wealth,  learning,  great 
buildings,  and  great  people  thrown  tc^ther  into  one  cosmopolitan 
whole, — the  Ekst  and  the  West  overflowing  into  each  other's 
dominions  amid  a  many-tongued  clamour  of  every  conceivable 
caste  and  race  and  tribe.  Here  are  incalculable  fortunes 
piled  up  by  the  side  of  open  and  unspeakable  pxjverty.  Here 
princely  state  and  lordly  magnificence  rub  shoulders  with 
beggars*  rags  ;  here  dirt  and  disease  are  beaten  back  from  the 
very  thresholds  of  the  rich  to  the  haunts  of  vice  and  ignorance,, 
from  whence  they  took  their  origin.  There  is  absolutely  no 
stinting  of  vivid  impressions  on  first  treading  Indian  soil  ;  and  it 
is  these  impressions,  caught  by  the  fleeting  pencil  of  artist  or 
writer,  that  are  wafted  back  to  illuminate  the  ignorance  of 
millions  to  whom  India  is  but  a  name.  Yet  time  and  habit  show 
that  a  three  months'  sojourn  is  not  sufficient  to  acquaint  even 
the  cleverest  with  a  country  that  is  still  medieval  to  its  heart'» 
core.  The  science  of  evolution  has  taught  India  nothing.  If  we 
would  raise  the  mantle  of  the  past  we  shall  see  th^x^^^^ctvow'vi. 
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so  she  has  always  been.  Silk  hats  and  frock-coats  have  not 
appealed  to  her.  She  has  sat  silently  meditating  amid  dyes  of 
saffron,  green,  and  scarlet  ;  they  are  sufficient  for  her  wants  and 
add  the  note  of  colour  she  needs.  If  we  would  understand  the 
nation  we  have  conquered,  and  would  have  patience  with  its 
slowness,  we  must  read  the  manuscript  of  its  preceding  genera- 
tions. Poets  and  scholars  have  made  it  clear  for  us. 
Philosophers  have  extolled  it.  It  blazes  in  gold  and  blood, 
and  startles  with  sudden  gems  of  brilliance.  The  circumstances 
that  force  us  to  dash  from  one  rock  of  discovery  to  another, 
never  pausing  to  take  breath  by  the  way,  reeling  off^  our  ac- 
complishments from  birth  to  death  so  rapidly  that  few  have  time 
to  reach  their  proper  fulfilment,  are  unknown  in  a  land  where 
stately  disdain  for  things  temporal  is  mingled  with  a  vast 
superstition  for  things  eternal.  The  system  of  hot-house  pro- 
duction, which  forces  us  into  a  perpetual  craving  for  excitement 
and  action  testing  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  appease,  is  scorned  by  the  Oriental.  He  is  calmly  satisfied 
by  the  delights,  and  perhaps  by  the  vices  of  his  forefathers.  His 
literature,  his  arts  and  sciences,  were  almost  as  distinct  and 
pronounced  when  they  first  came  into  history  as  they  are  to- 
day. His  meridian  long  since  reached,  he  has  been  content  to 
sit  and  worship  it  ever  since,  barred  hitherto  from  further 
progress  by  the  immensity  of  his  outlook,  by  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  his  existence,  and  by  the  gigantic  calamities  of  his 
country.  For  it  is  little  less  than  two  hundred  years  since  Nadir 
Shah  came  down  from  Persia  on  a  visit  to  Delhi,  and  slaughtered 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  despoiling  the  city  to  the  extent  of 
some  millions.  And  this  achievement  of  his,  though  we  are  told 
it  surpassed  in  terror  and  cruelty  the  like  achievements  of  his 
predecessors,  is  only  one  incident  of  massacre  and  horror  amongst 
many.  Of  all  the  savage  hordes  who  poured  across  India's 
frontiers,  of  all  the  triumphant  armies  who  invaded  her 
dominions,  none  marched  to  the  conquest  without  razing, 
burning,  murdering,  sacking,  as  they  went.  We  talk  of  our 
wars  in  Ireland,  of  our  renractory  Scots,  of  our  Armadas,  our 
Revolutions,  and  then  we  peruse  a  page  of  India's  dazzling 
history,  and  we  feel  as  though  we  had  not  lived  until  then, 
so  stupendous  is  the  scene  of  action  that  is  opened  to  our 
view,  so  overpowering  are  the  slaughterers,  so  atrocious  the 
cruelties^  and  so  glorious  the  conquests. 
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Into  this  chaos  of  warring  tribes  and  jealous  kingdoms  our 
ancestors  walked  calmly,  unknowing  discoverers  of  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  British  crown.  They  were  not  without  their  trials, 
misgivings,  rebellions,  yet  living  merrily  enough  in  the  midst  of 
their  anxieties,  perhaps  all  the  more  merrily  because  of  their 
anxieties.  Making  their  homes  in  India  for  the  time  being,  and 
endeared  to  a  country  that  held  a  future  for  them  all,  that  had 
the  attractions  of  the  novel,  and  the  delights  of  the  unknown 
to  compensate  for  exile.  Shall  we  not  overlook  the  license 
they  sometimes  took,  for  the  deeds  they  achieved,  and,  sunk 
into  the  regularity  of  a  life  without  danger  and  the  regulations 
of  a  cantonment  without  profit,  envy  them  the  freedom  that  per- 
mitted them  to  grasp  India  ?  Moreover  they  were  more  attuned 
to  the  life  of  the  Oriental  than  we  are  in  these  days.  They 
lived  luxuriously  most  of  them,  in  a  careless  untidiness  and 
state  which  would  commend  itself  to  the  people  they  wished  to 
propitiate.  We  read  of  dinners  and  receptions  and  balls,  at 
which  the  eating  and  drinking  were  lavish  ;  of  servants  and 
followers  far  exceeding  in  numbers  those  of  a  modern  household. 
Eastern  customs  were  partly  adopted,  very  often  necessitated 
by  the  state  of  the  times.  A  man  would  run  before  the  palanquin 
to  clear  the  way  ;  fan-bearers  stood  day  and  night  in  attend- 
ance, before  the  invention  of  the  swinging  punkah.  Quantity 
and  not  quality  as  a  rule  was  looked  for,  and  who  shall  say 
that  in  the  rather  jovial  but  always  friendly  and  companionable 
society  of  those  days,  our  forefathers  were  not  wiser  than 
ourselves  ?  There  were  hankerings  then  after  the  fleshpots 
of  Europe.  London  must  have  seemed  very  remote,  and 
Calcutta  very  certain  and  very  necessary.  Even  railways, 
when  they  came,  did  not  at  6rst  disturb  the  self-appreciation 
of  British  India.  There  was  still  too  much  ferment  of  excite- 
ment, too  much  uncertainty,  too  much  cementing  of  the  new 
empire  to  be  done.  Men  were  busied,  each  in  manipulating  his 
own  small  share  in  the  vast  structure  ;  while  in  their  long  service 
in  the  country  they  had  time  to  understand  the  Oriental 
character,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  good  fellowship,  above  all 
to  command  respect  and  love.  Those  good  old  days  are 
gone.  Enlightenment  does  not  bring  the  European  and  the 
Oriental  closer  ;  rather  it  brings  them  into  competition,  and 
induces  rivalry  where  once  was  only  reverence. 

In  the  fret  and  strain  of    modern  progress  Vt.  \s  \m.y3?a'Wu& 
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that  it  should  be  otherwise.  There  is  no  room  for  sentiment. 
Everything  is  a  matter  of  business.  The  world  is  ruled  by 
telegraph.  There  is  no  time  to  enter  on  the  backwaters  of 
our  great  administration  ;  we  must  go  down  the  stream  of 
progress,  however  uninteresting  its  banks  or  crowded  its 
waters.  Shady  groves  of  bamboo  where  flits  the  golden 
oriel,  banks  of  foliage,  and  bud  and  fern,  where  the  peacock 
suns  its  tail  in  proud  magnificence,  and  the  brilliant  kingfisher 
dips  to  find  its  prey,  are  passed  over  in  our  race  to  reach 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  its  hurried  inducement  to  success. 
If  we  loiter,  another  will  surely  pass  and  snatch  the  prize. 
The  haste  and  the  pushing  have  their  deteriorating  effects  on 
a  society  that  judges  only  by  results.  There  is  but  one  back- 
ground to  India, — work,  and  but  one  relief  from  its  monotony, — 
pleasure.  There  are  no  half-tints,  no  subdued  lights  and 
shades  ;  the  sun  either  scorches  or  the  rain  must  pour  in 
torrents.  The  artistic  treasures  of  a  vast  country  are  scattered 
sparsely.  As  frequently  as  not  the  only  thing  to  please  in  a 
cantonment  will  be  the  pretty  drawing-room  of  some  gracious 
lady.  Outside  there  will  be  dust  and  again  dust,  relieved 
by  barracks  and  the  ungainly  bungalows  built  by  our  pre- 
decessors, clearly  with  a  greater  view  to  convenience  than 
to  beauty.  But  they  serve  their  purpose  for  a  sojourn  in 
a  country  which  is  not  even  any  longer  conducive  to  economy, 
but  rather  indeed  the  reverse.  The  waves  of  modern  luxury 
are  beating  upon  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  forcing 
a  style  of  living  which  is  incompatible  with  the  conditions 
of  service  there.  Not  only  have  journeys  in  search  of  health 
frequently  to  be  undertaken  across  an  interminable  penin- 
sula or  unfriendly  sea ;  there  probably  are  claims  to  be 
considered  at  home  as  well,  besides  a  perpetual  simmering  of 
small  entertainments  and  minute  extravagances,  which  because 
of  their  extravagance  eat  away  the  hopes  of  saving.  Yet  time 
was  when  the  conditions  of  road  and  steamer  forced  people 
to  a  simpler  compact  of  friendliness  and  loyalty.  Such  con- 
ditions exist  no  longer.  Shorn  of  the  excitement  of  earlier 
days,  we  would  fain  shake  off  responsibility  altogether,  uncognis- 
ant  of  the  stronger  links  that  yet  require  to  be  forged. 
We  would  fain  make  of  our  empire,  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
civilised  world,  a  London  suburb,  without  the  advantages  of 
easy  access  and  cheap   trains.      The   spirit   of    good-fellowship 
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that  once  linked  it  from  shore  to  mountain  is  dying  away 
before  the  impetus  of  an  age,  whose  axiom  is  rather  to 
mount  by  the  shoulders  of  others  than  to  push  forward 
hand-in-hand ;  while  viewed  so  constantly  through  glasses 
only,  its  frivolities  are  turned  into  vices,  and  the  spurious 
gaiety  which  circumstances  force  upon  it  becomes  its  own  con- 
demnation. Worst  of  all,  we  have  never  yet  grown  superior 
to  exile  ;  to  the  majority  of  us  India  is  an  empire,  but  not 
a  home. 

And  for  this  the  indifference  of  London  towards  India  is 
partly  to  blame.  As  a  nation  we  are  selfish  ;  we  do  not  want  to 
be  reminded  that  there  is  anything  worse  in  existence  than  a 
London  fog  ;  we  object  to  having  our  right  to  grumble  taken  from 
us.  Give  us  war,  and  we  will  plunge  into  it  with  all  the  heartiness 
of  schoolboys  at  a  street-fight  ;  give  us  peace,  and  we  declaim 
against  taxes  and  speak  doubtfully  of  our  neighbours  in  the 
&st.  We  snatch  at  the  human  weaknesses  and  trade  on  their 
natural  frailties,  laughing  in  our  sleeves  at  the  conspicuous  faults 
that  in  our  island  are  hidden  by  the  mists  and  rain.  In  the  case 
of  India  there  is  no  doubt  that  familiarity  has  bred  contempt  and 
even  endeavours  to  breed  suspicion.  Fond  mothers  believe  it 
to  be  an  immoral  country,  full  of  pitfalls  for  their  children,  or  at 
least  unhealthy,  and  likely  to  lead  to  undesirable  matrimonial 
engagements.  Society,  on  the  whole,  views  it  with  disfavour. 
Novelists  breathe  of  its  scandals  and  lay  bare  its  intrigues,  never- 
theless without  attracting  much  sympathy  to  themselves.  The 
audience  for  whom  they  write  prefer  the  more  familiar 
environs  of  London,  or  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  midland 
counties,  to  the  pine-topped  Himalayas  and  the  weary  plains  of 
Bengal.  Where  there  are  large  families  of  daughters  it  is  true 
the  Indian  soldier  or  civilian  is  greeted  warmly.  Maybe  he  will 
provide  a  home  for  one  or  other  of  them,  and  that  again  will 
provide  for  the  rest  should  nothing  more  auspicious  appear  in 
view.  Possibly  he  is  a  rising  man  and  will  retire  some  day  with 
a  red  ribbon,  a  row  of  medals,  and  a  goodly  pension.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  there  is  always  hope,  and  his  reputation  is 
uplifted  accordingly.  At  the  least  he  may  be  perfectly  harmless 
and  thoroughly  amiable,  his  worst  fault  a  predilection  for  curry 
and  Worcester  sauce.  But  for  the  woman  connected  with  India 
there  is  no  sort  of  excuse.  She  embodies  at  once  the  fiightiness 
and  the  indolence  of  the  East.     Here  is  a  mystetvQMS  \iaat  ■vVv^ 
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the  untravelled  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  cannot  attempt  to 
fathom.  They  guess  at  it  dimly  from  books  and  from  vague 
rumours  floating  across  distant  seas,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
attempt  to  probe  it  deeply.  They  are  content  to  accept  proba- 
bilities, not  facts,  and  are  absorbed  in  what  they  would  like  to 
believe,  instead  of  believing  what  it  is  apparent  they  should  like. 
It  is  enough  for  them  that  such  a  woman  brims  over  with  little 
spicy  anecdotes  of  the  East  ;  that  she  has  acquaintances  at  every 
turning  of  the  streets  ;  that  she  indulges  in  tea  in  her  bedroom 
at  unholy  hours  in  the  morning  ;  and  that  she  has  an  antipathy 
for  curates,  and  is  heartily  indifferent  to  good  works.  The 
British  mind  takes  impressions  slowly,  and  is  equally  slow  to 
discard.  All  manner  of  things  have  combined  to  cast  aspersions 
on  the  Anglo-Indian  lady,  and  although  she  is  only  a  type  and 
not  a  creation,  it  is  true  that  she  has  grown  into  a  line  of  life 
from  which  she  cannot  easily  detach  herself.  Sunshine  and  long 
idle  days  develope  the  frivolous  side  of  some  natures  enormously, 
but  must,  in  consequence,  all  India  stand  condemned  by  them  ? 

It  were  useless  to  suppose  otherwise.  The  strongest  characters 
suffer  from  contagion.  We  cannot  live  in  an  infected  land  and 
hope  to  go  free  of  disease  altogether,  nor  will  impatient  genera- 
tions of  people  looking  on  from  afar  go  out  of  their  way  to  sift 
the  indifferent  from  the  bad,  and  the  good  from  the  indifferent. 
They  only  realise  that  magnificent  and  imperturbable  India's  sun 
rises  and  sets,  sets  and  rises,  indifferent  to  change  and  time.  On 
how  many  empires  has  it  flung  its  scorching  rays,  on  how  many 
conquests  set  its  flaming  seal ;  and  although  none  in  might,  in 
dominion,  or  in  power  can  match  the  empire  we  so  indifferently 
call  our  own,  yet  we  choose  to  look  rather  for  the  flaws  that  mar 
the  surface  all  round  than  for  the  prism  of  the  whole.  Darkly 
glowing,  the  Indian  jewel  burns  supreme  in  our  diadem  of 
national  glory,  a  ruby  dipped  in  blood  ;  and  we  turn  aside  from 
it  to  praise  the  cheaper  jewellery  of  the  Bond-street  shops. 

For  hurried  we  live  in  the  glitter  of  the  moment,  and  stumble 
all  unthinking  over  the  terrific  monuments  of  bygone  days. 
A  word,  a  phrase,  a  regal  burst  of  splendour,  a  woman's  light 
laugh,  and  we  conclude  that  India  is  revealed  to  us  ;  while  the 
book  of  her  history  lies  unopened  on  our  table,  and  blurred  into 
our  present  the  vision  of  her  future  and  her  past. 

Alec  Holmes 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Extract  from  Ralph  Elliot's  diary  : — 

CtTSIGNANO  BEFORE  UdINE.     April  llSt,   1848. 

I  meant  to  have  kept  a  diary  from  the  time  I  left  Trieste,  but  there  was 
so  much  to  do  at  Gorizia  &  I  cannot  go  back  to  put  it  all  down  now. 
There  has  been  a  skirmish  near  Palmanuova,  but  L.  &  I  saw  nothing  of  it 
as  we  were  sent  on  here  to  make  arrangements.  This  afternoon  the  guns 
were  firing  for  two  hours  on  Udine  which  refuses  to  surrender.  It  is  2 
biggish  place — walls,  towers,  &  a  moat  round. 

L.  &  I  are  in  luck.  It  has  rained  all  day,  &  wc  have  got  a  dry  sort  of 
can-shed  with  open  arches  in  front  &  plenty  of  hay  to  lie  on.  The  farm- 
house is  occupied  by  the  Colonel  &  two  Majors.  This  is  not  half  so  dirty, 
and  we  can  have  a  big  fire  without  being  bothered  with  smoke.  Countess 
is  tied  up  with  the  chestnut  at  one  end.  She  is  very  fit  &  doesn't  pull  her 
shoes  off  in  deep  ground.  I  was  afraid  she  might  to-day ;  Isaac  would 
have  got  rid  of  all  four,  the  going  was  so  bad.  L.  has  gone  oS  to  Head- 
qrs.,  &  I  am  writing  by  the  light  of  the  fire  &  a  small  olive-oil  lamp. 

This  part  of  Italy  is  more  like  England  than  the  rest  I  have  seen,  &  it 
couldn't  rain  harder  in  Cumberland,  They  say  the  General  is  unwell. 
He  is  a  splendid  old  man  to  do  all  he  does.  .  .  . 

L.  has  just  come  back.  A  message  from  the  town  to  arrange  capitula- 
tion. The  Archbishop  wants  peace.  L.  is  fearfiiUy  disappointed,  but  we 
have  orders  to  take  a  despatch  up  to  some  place  in  Tyrol.  I  wish  the 
weather  was  better.  Countess  is  too  light  for  such  heavy  ground.  Now, 
I  can't  keep  awake  any  longer.  .  .  . 

The  entry  ends  in  a  scrawl,  and  the  next  three  pages  are 
blank,  crumpled,  and  water-stained. 

Leaving  Udine,  that  over-easy  nut  to  crack,  to  the  north, 
Ladislas  and  Ralph  rode  by  muddy  tracks  towards  Codroipo  and 
the  bridge  across  the  Tagliamento. 
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The  rivers  of  the  Veneto  have  the  usual  characteristics  of 
Italian  streams  somewhat  accentuated.  The  Tagliamento's 
immense  width  of  bed, — green  islands  and  reaches  of  shingle  in 
summer — was  showing  its  necessity  now  that  spring  rains  and 
melting  snows  had  sent  down  a  great  volume  of  greenish-grey 
water.  Ralph  thought  of  the  Solway  where  it  broadens  to  the 
sea,  but  this  stream  had  a  long  way  to  go  yet  before  it  would 
spread  itself  through  its  oozy  mouths  into  the  Adriatic.  As 
a  precaution,  they  had  skirted  the  small  town  of  Codroipo, 
and  it  was  well,  for  there  seemed  an  unusual  stir  between  it 
and  the  bridge. 

"Troops,  engineers  across  there.  God  !  the  bridge  is  gone  !  '* 
said  Ladislas,  looking  through  his  field-glasses. 

From  where  they  were  standing,  in  a  grove  of  budding  poplars, 
the  blows  of  many  axes  could  be  heard  above  the  steady  murmur 
of  the  river,  and  a  confused  mass  of  woodwork  down  stream 
showed  a  clear  gap  of  water  reflecting  a  pale  sky. 

**  *  He  stayed  not  for  brake  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none.' 

Must  we  do  that  ?  Because  I  can't  swim,"  remarked  Ralph, 
who  had  dismounted  and  was  feeling  the  mare's  legs  gently. 

"  We  must  get  across  somehow,"  said  Ladislas.  "  Higher  up 
it's  wider,  but  there  may  be  a  ferry.  That  means  defence  and 
fighting  before  the  army  crosses.  Well,  it's  not  our  business  ; 
we  have  to  get  up  to  Cortina  d'Ampezzo  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

The  bank  was  not  high  and  of  crumbling  soft  earth,  a  space 
of  grass-grown  silt  dotted  with  poplars  between  the  rlvVr  an3  the 
cultivated  land.  It  was  like  a  day  of  English  spring.  The 
larks  rose  from  the  young  corn  into  the  grey  sky  ;  now  and. 
again  a  gleam  of  sun  jewelled  the  old  bramble-leaves  and  bowed 
grass  ;  above  all  there  was  a  smell  of  wet  earth  and  growing 
things  very  pleasant  to  a  boy  with  the  love  of  the  soil  in  his 
blood.  Ralph  followed  Ladislas  silently.  The  idea  that  he 
might  be  shot  by  a  ** rebel"  volunteer  at  any  moment  did  not 
occur  to  him,  but  he  gathered  from  Ladislas's  unusual  quiet  that 
it  was  better  not  to  whistle  as  he  would  have  liked.  Their 
horses'  hoofs  plashed  on  the  wet  turf,  but  there  seemed  no  one 
at  work  in  the  fields  to  mark  their  passing.  Still  the 
Tagliamento    swept   below   them,    widening    as    it    went,   and 
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obviously  shallow,  for  willow  bushes  rose  out  of  the  water,  and 
ripples  showed  that  the  flood  could  do  no  more  than  cover  the 
stones  in  places. 

They  were  approaching  a  big  farm-house,  a  white-washed 
solid  building  with  balconies  and  traces  of  fresco  on  its  front, 
after  the  Venetian  manner,  surrounding  three  sides  of  a  large 
courtyard. 

"  It's  here  or  nowhere,"  said  Ladislas  firmly.  He  spied  the 
boat-shed  at  the  river-side. 

"We  can't  swim  it,"  objected  Ralph,  coming  out  of  thoughts 
of  happy  spring  days  and  hounds  running  their  hardest  over 
green  English  fields. 

"  Who  wants  to  swim  ?  I  thought  so ;  a  clumsy  enough 
sort  of  ferry-boat,  but  it  must  serve  to  get  over  the  deep  stream. 
It  won't  be  more  than  girth-high  beyond  those  bushes.  Now, 
will  you  punt  or  hold  the  horses  ? "  While  he  spoke  Ladislas 
had  jumped  off  and  was  cutting  the  ropes  that  kept  a  huge 
flat-bottomed  thing,  between  a  raft  and  a  scow,  to  the  poles  of 
the  shed. 

"  Oh,  I'll  see  to  the  horses.  Countess  will  follow  me  anywhere, 
but  the  chestnut  will  be  the  deuce's  own  job." 

He  was  ;  he  nearly  upset  the  placid  Countess  by  his  unmannerly 
plunging.  In  the  end,  while  Ladislas  fought  with  the  strength 
of  the  stream,  and  the  boat  twisted  and  strained,  Ralph  hung  on 
to  the  trembling  beast's  head  like  grim  death,  and  forgot  every- 
thing but  the  necessity  of  not  being  pulled  overboard  by  him. 
At  the  moment  when  the  strain  seemed  almost  irresistible  and 
the  rocking  boat  went  round  with  him,  a  soft  muzzle  dropped 
on  to  his  shoulder  and  a  long  hair  or  two  tickled  his  neck.  It 
was  Countess,  no  more  closely  held  than  with  her  rein  over  his 
arm,  and  confident  in  her  man.  *'  You  darling,"  he  muttered 
between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  he  turned  his  cheek  to  rub  her 
nose,  as  his  arms  took  a  fresh  grip  on  the  chestnut's  reins  close 
to  the  bit.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  grating  jar  ;  the  boat 
had  grounded  in  a  shallow. 

"  Pull  him  ofl^,  Ralph.  Here,  give  me  the  reins.  Mind  the 
mare  !  "  shouted  Ladislas,  the  water  swirling  round  his  riding- 
boots. 

Ralph  was  in  the  saddle,  and  the  mare  was  pawing  at  the 
shallow  water  with  dainty  disdain,  before  the  chestnut  and  his 
master  had  come  to  terms,  or  the  boat  that  had  hel^d  iKctn  *<«%.% 
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lurching  off  down  stream.  They  had  apparently  only  reached 
the  middle  of  the  river,  a  place  where  little  grey  bushes  reared 
their  heads  out  of  the  water,  and  a  few  logs  lay  to  lee  of  a  great 
rock,  but  from  the  surface  of  the  water  it  was  plain  that  the 
deep  channel  had  been  crossed,  A  faint  sound  made  Ralph  turn 
to  behold  an  indignant  cultivator  on  the  bank  they  had  left. 
"  They  know  the  boat's  gone,"  he  shouted  to  Ladislas  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Stop  plunging,  you  devil  !  Has  he  a  gun  ?  Crouch  on  her 
neck  and  come  on." 

**  We  ought  to  have  paid  for  the  boat,"  said  Ralph  to  himself. 
"  The  man's  perfectly  right  if  he  does  shoot  us." 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  reasoning,  he  crouched  as  directed  ; 
the  strongest  sense  of  justice  will  not  convert  one  into  a  willing 
target.  It  was  impossible  to  pay  their  debt,  and  all  he  could  do 
was  to  follow  the  chestnut,  now  plunging  and  snorting  in  the 
deepening  water.  The  mare,  being  lighter,  had  much  ado  to 
keep  her  feet ;  twice  she  was  fairly  swimming,  her  rider  sitting 
still,  letting  her  have  her  head,  and  making  his  weight  as  little  as 
possible.  Luckily,  there  was  no  bank  to  climb.  The  swirl  of 
the  water  grew  less,  the  stones  became  firm  underfoot,  and  they 
found  themselves  on  dry  land  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
stream  from  the  farm.  No  shot  had  followed  them,  and  no 
peasants  were  in  sight. 

"  We  must  rest  the  horses,  and  Tm  deadly  hungry,"  observed 
Ralph,  dismounting  and  patting  the  mare's  smoking  neck. 

"  Half  an  hour,  then,"  said  Ladislas.  *'  Are  your  provisions 
soaked  ?  I  don't  want  to  go  to  houses  more  often  than  is  neces- 
sary. Down  here  they  are  more  friendly  than  in  the  hills,  but 
one  never  knows." 

The  small  saddle-bags  which  each  carried  were  only  damp, 
thanks  to  their  waterproof  lining,  and  both  men  munched  a 
rough  sandwich  with  the  keenest  appetite.  They  had  started  at 
the  first  light,  and  it  was  now  afternoon.  Countess  shared  her 
master's  bread  besides  pretending  to  quarrel  over  tufts  of  grass 
with  her  friend  the  chestnut. 

**Now  up  to  Spilimbergo,  and  about  there  we  must  find 
shelter  for  the  night,"  said  Ladislas,  consulting  his  small  pocket- 
map.  '*  To-morrow  will  be  a  harder  day  than  this,"  he  went 
on,  *'  because  the  climbing  will  begin  ;  but  I'm  glad  to  have 
crossed  the  river." 
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*'  So  am  I.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  drowned.  Water's 
an  unchancy  thing  ;  give  me  land,  any  day. ' 

"  I  never  thought  of  drowning.  Ideas  again,  Raphael  ?  What 
a  chap  you  are  for  them  !  " 

"  Well,  it's  natural,  isn't  it,  to  dislike  one  way  of  dying  more 
than  another  ?     Now  I  should  hate  drowning." 

"  I  shall  hate  any  way  it  comes  except  a  straight  bullet  in  a 
good  fight,"  said  Ladislas,  crossing  himself  to  avert  evil  from 
mention  of  the  subject.  '*  There's  a  sort  of  road  beyond  this 
field.    I'm  going  to  walk  for  a  bit ;  my  legs  are  so  wet  and  stifF.'* 

They  trudged  in  silence  along  the  headland  of  ground  prepared 
for  Indian  corn,  scrambled  through  a  thorny  boundary  not  unlike 
a  bad  English  fence,  and  gained  the  road. 

"  Do  you  know,  Jellachich  thinks  he  can't  be  hit  ? "  said 
Ladislas.  **  He  believes  himself  to  be  invulnerable.  Albert 
told  me.  I  wonder  if  he  has  any  reason,  or  if  it's  just  devil- 
may-care  courage." 

"  Any  reason  ? " 

"Oh,  you'll  laugh,  I  suppose.  But  there  are  charms  and 
spells — and  amulets.  I  say,  Ralph,  will  you  take  an  amulet  that 
I  know  is  a  good  one  ? " 

"  Not  from  you,  old  man,  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign 
when  you'll  want  it  if  ever  you  do.  Besides,  it  wouldn't  be  of 
any  use  if  I  don't  believe  in  it,  would  it  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  it  might.  I  promised, — I  mean,  I'm  going 
to  look  after  you  as  much  as  I  can,  you  know  ;  and  this  is  a 
gipsy  thing." 

**  How  d'you  know  it's  of  any  use  } " 

"  Well,  twice  since  I've  worn  it  things  have  been  good  for  me 
when  other  men  have  come  to  bad  grief.     But  you  won't  ? " 

**  No,  thanks  very  much." 

'*You  don't  read  me  a  lecture  on  superstition,  any  way. 
That's  part  of  your  liberal- mindedness,  RafFaello  mio.  Any 
other  Englishman  would  have." 

"  It's  silly  to  jeer  at  what  one  doesn't  understand,"  said 
Ralph  sententiously  ;  "  besides,  it's  all  part  of  the  experiment,*.* 
he  added  half  to  himself. 

**  The  experiment  ?     What  experiment  ? " 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  Well,  everything  in  general, — all  I'm  doing 
and  the  world  at  large — is  interesting  to  look  at,  you  know,"  he 
explained  lamely.     Without  intending  it,  he  had  Vv\l  otv  ^i5^<^  coxv- 
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stant  subconscious  thought  that  all  these  very  amusing  matters, 
including  Ladislas  and  the  Austro-Italian  war,  were  a  show  at 
which  Ralph  Elliot  was  an  interested  but  unconcerned  spectator. 
As  in  a  dream  one  can  shake  oneself  awake  when  the  tension 
becomes  too  severe,  so  the  prosaic  practical  England  of  reality 
always  lay  within  his  reach  in  case  of  necessity. 

Ladislas  laughed  uncomprehendingly.  *^  Hide-bound  British 
conceit  I  I  might  have  known  it ;  we  poor  foreigners  aren't 
worth  arguing  with.  When  I  was  in  England,  a  boy,  that 
annoyed  me  sometimes ;  now  I  am  older  I  see  that  God  made 
the  English  so,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  too  perfect. 
Come,  let  us  press  the  horses  a  little,  for  I'm  beginning  to  think 
of  supper  and  bed." 

CHAPTER   XII. 

Anyone  who  has  reached  the  evening  of  a  day's  riding  to  an 
uncertain  destination  wiU  know  the  feelings  with  which  the  two 
young  men  scanned  the  country  ahead.  The  grey  clouds  had 
lowered  ;  a  fine  rain  was  falling ;  there  was  no  sunset  light 
flashing  on  windows  or  giving  warmth  and  beauty  to  the  hiU- 
wall  in  front.  Infinite  sadness,  croaking  frogs  in  the  full  ditches, 
sodden  fields,  cheerless  closed  houses,  and  the  tides  of  day  ran 
down  towards  the  chill  depression  of  a  wet  spring  night. 

Ralph  had  a  hatred  of  rainy  twilight.  When,  somewhere 
unseen,  a  woman's  voice  rose  in  a  melancholy,  tuneless  song,  he 
reached  a  climax  of  discomfort.  He  could  have  cried  for  sheer 
misery.  It  made  him  remember  the  gloomiest  moments  of  his  life, 
— his  first  sight  of  the  London  streets  at  the  same  hour,  and  a 
beggar  singing  by  the  kerb  ;  an  awful  winter  Sabbath  in  a  Scotch 
provincial  town  ;  a  night  he  had  been  lost  on  the  fells,  and  the 
grim  passing  of  his  father  when  the  frost-fog  lay  so  thick  that 
at  an  open  window  one  had  gasped  for  breath.  If  Ladislas  would 
only  talk,  laugh,  and  joke  as  usual  1  But  Ladislas  was  peering 
silently  ahead,  forcing  the  chestnut  to  a  harder  trot,  weighing  in 
his  mind  the  risk  to  be  run  if  they  claimed  hospitality,  and  the 
doubtfulness  of  their  reception  at  an  inn.  The  reports  had  run 
that  volunteers  were  joining  Zucchi  or  the  Venetian  army  from 
all  Friule  and  the  Veneto.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Zucchi  had 
tried  an  attack  on  Nugent's  outposts,  the  people  of  Visco  had 
stoo^  \oy2\.     It  was  undesirable  to  fight  for  bed  and  food,  but 
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the  simple  peasant  might  take  money  without  questioning  whether 
the  plainly-dressed  travellers  he  sheltered  were  for  one  side  or 
the  other.  At  Longarone,  in  the  Piave  valley,  dwelt  a  German 
innkeeper  to  whom  a  sergeant  had  given  him  a  letter  ;  but  it  was 
another  day's  ride  to  Longarone,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
a  farm  the  better  venture  than  an  inn.  There  would  be  less 
folk  than  in  a  village,  and  fewer  questions  asked. 

The  faint  lights  of  Spilimbergo  cheered  Ralph,  but  brought  a 
choking  sensation  into  his  throat  that  forbade  speech.  How 
many  times  had  he  splashed  along  a  darkening  road  staring 
at  the  twinkles  from  the  windows  of  home  and  thinking  over 
the  events  of  a  day's  hunting  I 

"  Here's  a  field-path  that  should  lead  to  a  house,"  swd 
Ladislas.  "Let's  try  to  get  put  up,  and  mind  the  dogs, 
whatever  you  do." 

"  But  there's  a  village " 

"Dirty,  unhealthy  places,  villages.  If  it  wasn't  so  wet  we'd 
try  to  find  a  stack." 

"  But  I  must  get  the  mare  under  cover  and  give  her  a  feed." 

'*  My  dear  boy,  we're  campaigning,  not  on  a  riding-tour. 
We  can't  have  ^rst-class  hotels  and  stables  on  this  journey ; 
but  we'll  try  a  house,  though  it's  foolish.  Have  your  pistol 
ready  in  case  of  trouble." 

Here  was  matter  to  drive  away  longings  for  home,  a  warm 
supper  and  accustomed  bed.  The  danger  was  so  hidden  that 
he  had  forgotten  it  again, — the  delightful  hint  of  danger  and 
adventure.  No  wonder  Ladislas  had  been  silent  and  pre- 
occupied. The  boy  felt  his  revolver-butt  and  loosened  the 
thong  of  his  hunting-whip,  ready  to  cope  with  revolutionaries 
or  savage  dogs  at  a  moment's  notice. 

As  they  rode  along  the  cart-track  a  certain  faint,  familiar 
smell  struck  the  senses,  something  of  a  flowery  nature  with 
all  spring  and  England  in  it.  Apple- blossom  !  The  trees  they 
could  hardly  see  were  apples,  of  course,  and  Ralph's  thoughts 
went  back  to  a  red-brick  walled  garden  and  a  little  green 
garth  beyond,  where  two  or  three  ewes  with  sickly  lambs 
used  to  have  pink  and  white  petals  showered  on  them  from 
gnarled  old  brown  trees. 

"  Hola  /"  shouted  Ladislas,  stopping  before  an  archway. 

*'  Who  goes  there  ?  "  answered  a  man's  voice,  and  a  chorus  of 
barking  echoed  the  question, 
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"  Travellers  seeking  a  night's  lodging/' 

By  the  light  of  a  flickering  naked  lamp  the  man  seemed  to  be 
a  short,  thick-set,  surly  peasant.  "  What  business  are  you  on  ?  " 
he  asked  in  a  queer  dialect,  half  Venetian,  half  of  the  hills. 

"Wise  men  ask  no  questions  these  days.  We  can  pay." 
Ladislas  clinked  coin  as  he  spoke. 

"  Where  are  you  from  ? "  persisted  the  man,  still  standing 
in  the  archway  and  swinging  his  lamp  so  that  it  lit  up  a  scrap  of 
the  chestnut's  wet  quarter,  then  dazzled  Ralph  in  the  eyes,  and 
anon  sent  a  wandering  ray  into  the  dim  mist  at  their  backs. 

"  From  the  South,"  said  Ladislas  with  significance. 

'*  We  do  not  smoke,"  put  in  Ralph,  remembering  some  of  the 
catch-words  Hinton  had  told  him  showed  "  true  men." 

There  was  a  pattering  of  wooden  shoes  on  stone  ;  the  light 
glinted  for  a  moment  on  a  small  red  head,  and  a  breathless  sigh 
of  excitement  came  from  its  owner  pushing  close  to  her  father's 
arm. 

"  Well,  Austrians  or  friends,  if  you  can  pay — " 

Ladislas  jumped  off  and  thrust  a  thaler  into  his  hand.  "  That's 
the  right  way  to  look  at  it,"  said  he  ;  "  now  show  us  the  stable." 

The  man  muttered  something  and  slouched  inwards.  They 
were  about  to  follow  him  when  a  child's  voice  said  imperiously, 
"  Come  with  me." 

'*  And  you  will  show  us  where  to  put  the  poor  tired  beasts, 
signorina  ?     Capital,"  laughed  Ladislas. 

"  I  will  show.  Babbo  has  gone  to  tell  mamma,  who  will  be 
angry.  Ah,  mind  the  dog  ;  but  see,  he  does  not  bite."  Ralph 
had  thoughtlessly  put  out  his  hand  to  the  brindled  mongrel 
sniffing  at  his  legs.  The  girl  had  taken  the  light  from  her  father 
and  was  leading  them  across  uneven  stones  towards  a  closed 
door  ;  to  the  right  the  gleam  of  a  fire  showed  the  living  house. 
There  was  a  pleasant  smell  of  hay  and  cattle  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  lamp  hung  upon  a  nail  within. 

Both  men  set  to  unsaddling  at  once,  and  Countess  stretched 
her  nostrils  in  a  long  sigh  of  pleasure  as  the  girths  were  loosened. 
Ralph  turned  as  he  slipped  off  the  bridle  and  looked  at  the  child  ; 
he  saw  a  shock-head  of  red  hair,  a  tiny  white  face  above  a  slim 
body,  and  thin  legs  ;  she  was  watching  him  with  intense  interest, 
'*  Now  a  pail  of  hot  water,  carina^  would  be  a  grand  thing,"  he 
said  ;  "  and,  by  your  leave,  1  will  take  as  much  as  I  want  of  this 
straw."     He  smiled  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and  a  queer  elfish  grin 
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responded.  These  marvellous  people  called  her  signorina  and 
carina.  One  was  big  enough  to  be  a  terrible  giant,  but  this  one 
smiled. 

*'  Hot  water,"  she  repeated  with  a  nod  and  vanished. 

'*  Oh,  Ladislas,  let  me  tell  them  we  are  both  English  travellers  ; 
then  perhaps  they  will  think  us  mad  and  harmless.  The  old 
man's  a  patriot  of  a  doubtful  sort,  1  judge." 

"  And  the  woman  probably  rabid, — they  are  far  the  worst. 
Listen  I " 

Sounds  of  shrill  altercation  or  invective  reached  them.  '*  Very 
good  ;  we'll  try  the  magic  of  the  English  name  if  weVan." 

Ralph  had  rubbed  his  mare  down  and  made  her  as  comfort- 
able as  he  could  with  some  clean  straw,  when  the  child  returned 
staggering  with  a  shining  coppwr  of  smoking  water.  '*  Braviis'tmay 
mia  bella  !  Now  what — ah,  these  will  do,"  said  he,  as  his  eye 
fell  on  two  or  three  earthenware  basins  heaped  with  odds  and 
ends  of  tools  in  a  corner. 

'*  Oh,  meal  and  water  }  capital  1 "  siud  Ladislas,  and  the  child 
shrank  away  as  the  giant  knelt  over  the  basin,  took  his  bag 
of  meal  from  its  place  and  mixed  it.  She  liked  better  to  watch 
the  smiling  one.  He  rinsed  the  basin  first,  made  the  queer  -polenta 
with  much  care,  tried  it  with  his  finger,  and  smiled  at  her  again 
as  he  carried  it  to  the  whinnying  horse  who  certainly  loved  him. 
Nina  was  fond  of  animals,  and  was  very  like  one  in  her  silent 
ruminative  way.  She  slipped  up  to  Rdph's  side  as  he  watched 
Countess  sucking  joyfully.  "  The  mamma  is  very  angry  and 
wished  habbo  to  go  up  to  the  town  that  they  may  take  and  kill 
you  for  an  Austrian." 

"  Oho  I  But  you  wouldn't  like  me  killed,  would  you,  little 
one?"  She  shook  her  head.  "Ladislas,  do  you  hear?"  he 
said  in  English. 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  as  well  to  put  a  pistol  to  this  gentleman's 
head  at  once,  and  argue  sense  into  his  wife's." 

"  She  may  have  sent  someone  already.  Is  there  only  babbo  to 
go  ? "  he  asked. 

"Of  course.  Stefano  is  in  the  mountains,  fighting.  Are  you 
Tedesco  ?  " 

"  No ;  I'm  English.  Does  that  convey  anything  to  you, 
Biondina  ?" 

"  If  you  are  not  Tedesco  all  is  well.  But  mamma  will  not 
believe." 
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"  ril  convince  her,"  said  Ladislas,  making  for  the  door.  An 
angry  woman,  red-haired  as  Nina,  a  sullen,  frightened  man,  and 
Ladislas  using  the  arguments  of  the  dominant  race,  formed 
the  picture  which  greeted  Ralph  and  little  Nina  when  they 
reached  the  house-door. 

"  They  will  pay,'*  reiterated  the  husband  dully. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  whether  we  pay  or  not.  We  share  your 
supper,  or "  said  Ladislas. 

**  Fool,  not  to  have  set  the  dogs  on  them  and  fired  the  gun 
at  once  ! "  snarled  the  red-haired  woman  ;  and  finding  herself 
close  to  her  husband  she  swung  up  her  clenched  hand  as  if 
automatically,  fetching  him  a  buffet  on  the  side  of  his  grizzled 
head. 

"  Oh,  come  now,  we  are  English,  and  ask  for  nothing  but  a 
few  hours'  hospitality,"  put  in  Ralph,  feeling  the  child's  hand 
squeezing  his  convulsively. 

*'  What  do  I  see  ?  Another  cursed  Tedesco  ?  Oh,  God  that 
sendest  hail  and  fever  and  Germans  to  torture  poor  folk,  forgive 
me  that  I  cannot  strike  these  dead  on  my  hearth  I  " 

The  woman  was  verging  on  hysterics,  but  her  husband  never 
lost  his  phlegmatic  surliness.  Only  Ralph  felt  the  child's  hand 
trembling,  and  stepped  forward  to  stay  Ladislas's  burst  of  anger. 
"  Come,  come,  enough,  we  do  you  no  harm."  He  put  both' 
hands  on  her  shoulders  which  were  twitching  with  passion,  and 
for  sheer  surprise  she  fell  silent.  "  Now  you  will  be  quiet,  for 
you  are  frightening  someone.     Come  to  your  mother,  littlest" 

Nina  crept  forward.  Her  mother's  passions  were  horribly 
familiar  and  shook  her  nervous  system  to  its  depths,  but  she 
must  obey  this  stranger.  She  was  seized  in  a  frantic  embrace, 
sobbed  over,  wailed  about,  while  Ralph  turned  away  and  said  in 
English,  "  Supper,  while  the  lull  lasts." 

"  Friends,  we  must  help  ourselves  as  you  are  so  unfriendly. 
Old  man,  remember  my  pistol  is  here,  and  you  do  not  leave 
this  room.  We  shall  stay  until  before  dawn  ;  then  you  may 
do  what  the  devil  you  like."  Ladislas  made  the  pronouncement 
very  clearly,  drew  up  a  stool,  and  bent  forward  to  examine  the 
pot  on  the  fire. 

"  Ah,  let  me  get  the  bowls.  Mamma,  let  me  go  1  "  cried 
Nina. 

"  Go,  child,"  said  her  mother,  her  frenzy  over  and  a  gloomy 
reaction  upon  her. 

It  was  a  strangt  meal.     The  old  man  ate,  but  could  not  be 
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dragged  into  talk  ;  the  woman  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  shadows, 
refusing  Ralph's  offers  of  food,  apparently  half  comatose.  Only 
little  Nina  supped  up  her  polenta  and  milk  with  relish  and  keenly 
enjoyed  this  interlude  in  her  dull  life.  She  answered  Ralph's 
questions  eagerly  though  shyly,  and,  when  the  bowls  were 
empty,  accepted  the  offer  of  a  seat  on  his  knee.  Ladislas 
watched  them  a  little  enviously.  He  had  often  seen  Ralph 
at  a  loss  in  a  drawing-room  ;  even  with  a  crowd  of  young  men 
the  English  boy  was  apt  to  be  shy  and  tongue-tied.  It  had  been 
a  sufficiently  tiresome  day,  they  had  hard  work  in  front  of  them, 
yet  the  younger  campaigner  was  apparently  the  fresher.  To 
pet  a  child  till  she  fell  asleep  in  one's  arms  was  a  thing  Ladislas 
might  have  laughed  at  elsewhere.  He  had  no  fancy  for 
babies,  knowing  them  only  as  awkward  little  creatures  which 
young  girls  sometimes  gushed  over  and  sensible  men  and 
women  ignored. 

**  Get  an  hour's  sleep,"  whispered  Ralph  ;  **  and  put  that  other 
log  on,  for  I  can't  move." 

The  dark  earthen-floored  kitchen  was  very  still.  Now  and 
again  the  woman  moaned,  in  her  sleep  perhaps,  and  the  man,  who 
was  huddled  into  a  corner  of  the  fire-settle,  snored.  Ralph  occu- 
pied the  other  end  of  the  settle,  Ladislas  a  queer-shaped  chair 
with  sloping  high  back  and  arms.  The  fireplace,  as  usual  in  the 
Veneto,  was  a  true  hearth-altar  with  space  all  round  it  and  so 
wide  a  chimney  that,  by  one  leaning  over  the  embers  and  looking 
up,  a  star  in  the  broken  clouds  could  be  seen. 

So  the  night  passed  in  silence, — and  wood-smoke. 

Ladislas  sighed  and  woke,  muttered,  **  Your  turn,"  and  stirred 
the  embers  with  his  boot. 

Ralph  and  the  sleeping  child  had  fitted  themselves  into  the 
most  comfortable  positions  possible,  and  the  boy  dozed  for  cen- 
turies, then  really  lost  consciousness  for  a  moment  and  woke  with 
a  start  to  find  Ladislas  stretching  himself  with  a  clink  of  spurs. 
**  Cold  polenta  ?  No,  none  left.  Gnaw  a  bit  of  bread  then,"  he 
said,  breaking  the  hard  black  loaf  in  two. 

**  Good-bye,  Ninetta,"  whispered  Ralph,  laying  the  little  thing 
on  the  settle.  She  stirred,  but  did  not  wake,  apparently  not 
noticing  the  hardness  of  the  bed.  As  they  went  to  the  door 
the  woman  cursed  them  in  a  lo^  voice,  but  the  old  man  never 
moved. 

"  Were  they  awake  ? "  asked  Ralph,  shivering  in  the  paling 
starlight  of  the  yard  outside. 
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^\  He  was,  by  his  breathing,  but  he  hasn't  the  pluck  to  shoot, 
or  slip  off  for  help.  When  the  woman  rouses  fully,  she'll  have 
us  chased.     Quick  now  !  " 

In  the  dark  stable  the  horses  were  saddled  and  bridled  more 
by  feel  than  the  light  of  an  evil-smelling  sulphur  match  or  two. 
The  oxen  clanked  their  chains,  and  the  dogs  sniffed  round, 
friendly  and  curious.  The  old  stiff  bolts  of  the  yard-door  took 
some  wrenching,  but  the  light  was  still  dim  grey  when  they 
gained  the  field-path,  and  struck  across  country  briskly  towards 
the  mountains. 

"  Oh  for  a  guide,"  grunted  Ladislas. 

"  North-west  I  made  the  direction  by  the  map,''  said  Ralph  ; 
"  we  can't  go  wrong  till  we're  fairly  in  the  hills.  Come  up,  mare  ! 
Look  out,  it's  a  widish  ditch." 

They  were  making  the  best  haste  possible  to  gain  a  start, 
paying  no  attention  to  crops,  but  choosing  the  straightest 
possible  way  over  the  river-meadows  towards  the  hills.  A 
slippery  bank  brought  Countess  on  to  her  nose,  floundering  in 
a  bad  recovery.  Ralph  half  rolled,  half  jumped  off;  the  mare 
stood  snorting  and  trembling,  holding  up  one  of  her  fore-legs. 
He  led  her  for  a  stride  or  two  and  she  limped,  but  went  more 
soundly  as  he  got  her  on  to  a  cart-track  where  the  going  was 
firmer.  There  was  no  mark  of  injury  ;  it  might  be  only  a 
momentary  strain. 

"  That's  the  road  we  want,"  said  Ladislas,  pointing  upwards  ; 
"  once  on  it  we  can't  well  miss  the  hill-track  over  to  Claut.  Then 
we  shall  have  done  with  these  messy  streams  and  cross-country 
work,  which  is  like  very  bad  English  hunting,  heh  ?  You  were 
not  hurt  just  now  ? " 

^*  No,  and  I  don't  think  the  mare  is.  I  was  afraid  she'd  over- 
reached at  first,  but  she's  going  better  now." 

They  took  the  upward  way,  a  stony  mule-track  above  a 
stream  that  speedily  became  a  torrent  as  the  gorge  grew  steeper. 
Once,  pausing  by  a  little  church  perched  on  a  shell  of  the  hill- 
side, they  took  a  long  look  back  over  the  watered  land  below. 
A  dark  line  on  a  road  was  made  out  to  be  men  marching,  but  they 
could  not  say  whether  regulars  or  volunteers.  The  fortress  of 
Osopo  was  not  so  far  away,  and  movements  for  its  defence  or 
attack  were  bound  to  be  on  foot.  That  they  were  not  hotly  pur- 
sued was  as  evident  as  the  reason  ;  no  one  of  importance  had 
time  to  think  of  two  riders,  spies  on  one  side  or  the  other,  gone 
indeBintdy  to  the  north.    Nugent  was  at  Udine,  Culoz  at  Tarvis, 
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the  Free  Corps  had  their  hands  full,  and,  as  it  was  impracticable 
to  attack  the  great  force,  they  were  gathering  every  man  available 
to  defend  the  defile  of  Pontebba  against  Culoz's  inevitable  descent. 

So  Ladislas  felt  his  wallet  of  precious  papers,  tossed  a  kreutzer 
to  the  beggar  on  the  church  steps,  and  turned  the  chestnut's  head 
up  and  westward.  It  was  not  a  good  road  for  horses,  though  it 
might  have  pleased  a  goat.  The  men  were  soon  leading,  scrambl- 
ing up  rocks,  sliding  down  moraines^  picking  their  steps  along  the 
slippery  edges  of  precipitous  cliffs,  every  moment  a  danger  and 
every  yard  hard  work.  Countess  was  less  clumsy  than  the 
chestnut,  though  now  and  then  she  hesitated,  stumbled,  and 
seemed  afraid  to  trust  herself.  The  conviction  grew  on  Ralph 
that  she  was  going  lame,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  stopping. 
It  was  weary  work.  Ladislas,  in  front,  would  reach  the  top  of  a 
boulder,  pull  the  chestnut  up  with  cries,  whipcord,  and  a  rattle  of 
stones,  to  his  side  ;  then  by  the  time  Ralph  had  done  likewise, 
there  would  be  further  disintegration  of  the  mountain-side  and 
the  chestnut  would  be  apparently  sliding  to  destruction  on  his 
haunches.  As  the  day  advanced,  their  halts  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  pace  slower.  Ladislas  pored  over  his  map, 
which  was  a  private  survey  of  the  district  more  full  and  accurate 
than  anything  official,  and  given  to  him  by  the  old  General 
himself.  '*  Claut  should  be  round  the  next  turn,  and  then  we 
have  only  a  little  way  and  a  decent  road  to  Longarone,"  he  said 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  still  the  great  peaks  mocked  them  with 
their  unchanging  outlines,  and  the  same  patches  of  snow  lay 
around  and  ahead  like  white  tablecloths  spread  for  some  titanic 
feast.  Ralph  was  much  less  tired  than  the  big  Austrian,  but  his 
heart  was  sore  for  Countess  limping  behind,  telling  him  con- 
tinually with  reproachful  eyes  that  she  could  not  go  another  step, 
and  yet  making  gallant  efforts  to  come  on. 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  been  so  welcome  as  the  sight 
of  that  little  cluster  of  grey  stone-roofed  houses  with  brown 
wooden  balconies  and  a  tiny  church-tower  rising  over  all  in 
the  valley  below  them.  They  stumbled  across  a  stream  by  a 
rickety  wooden  bridge  and  found  themselves  the  amazement  of 
a  few  girls  and  one  or  two  old  village  patriarchs. 

**  To  Longarone  }    Straight  on.    Would  the  gracious  strangers 
take  a  drink  of  milk  ?  "     The  housewife  of  Cadorc  was  no  churl 
to  ask  questions.     Enemy  or  friend,  the  traveller  must  first  be 
entertained.     They  gulped    down  the  good  m\\k.  t^^eiVj  ^  ^rvCc\. 
thanks  znd  a  kreuzer  to  a  flaxen-haired  child  viVvo  dwtv^  X.o  \ivs 
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mother's  red  apron  ;  but  they  told  no  news,  and  pressed  on  to 
make  Longarone  while  the  light  remained  and  the  mare  could 
travel. 

Down  in  those  dim  glens  with  awful  treacherous  cliffs  over- 
hanging, the  incessant  roar  of  torrents,  and  every  cranny  and 
sunless  slope  still  white  with  snow,  it  was  sombre  enough.  The 
last  bit  of  the  way  was  up  a  short  hill  and  down  a  steep  descent 
to  gain  the  level  of  the  Piave,  here  a  widish  valley  with  the  town 
of  Longarone  on  its  banks. 

How  that  last  mile  was  done  Ralph  never  knew.  At  every 
stride  the  mare  winced  and  slipped  ;  the  spring  sun  that  had 
cheered  them  through  the  long  day  had  sunk  into  purple 
twilight ;  a  chilly  wind  whistled  from  the  snowy  peaks,  and  only 
the  thought  of  the  inn  ahead  carried  them  down  in  safety. 

Another  long,  crazy  wooden  bridge  led  them  to  a  steep  little 
road  between  walls  and  past  a  saw-mill  to  the  main  street.  The 
sign  of  the  Aquila  Nera  creaked  in  the  wind.  Through  the 
big  doorway  into  a  yard  where  people  ran  to  and  fro  busy 
before  the  evening  meal  went  Ladislas  with  a  shout  that 
brought  instant  attention.  "  Oh  Hermann  ! "  A  stout  red- 
faced  man  panted  up.  He  was  not  pleased  to  see  them : 
the  times  were  bad  and  folk  most  ill-affected  ;  but  he  would 
do  what  he  could.  An  hour  later  Countess  had  her  nose 
into  her  manger,  and  her  off^  fore-leg  rubbed  and  bandaged, 
while  her  master  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open  over  a  large 
plateful  of  stewed  veal  and  a  glass  of  good  German  beer. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  GLANCE  at  his  mare  next  morning  showed  Ralph  plainly 
enough  how  things  went  with  her.  **  Countess  can't  move 
to-day,  Ladislas ;  she's  as  lame  as  a  tree.  Can  I  leave  her 
here  and  get  another  ?     I  hate  to  do  it." 

**But  we  must  press  on  ;  every  hour's  of  importance. 
Hermann,  what  horses  have  you,  or  what  decent  ones  can  you 
get  ? " 

"The  two  the  Herr  Graf  sees.  They  are  not  fit  for  any- 
thing but  the  cart,  or  diligence  work  in  summer  now  and  then. 
Who  else  should  have  horses  here  ?  They  are  all  poor  folk. 
A  pony  or  two  to  pull  the  sledges  over  the  snow,  but  Cadore  is 
no  place  for  horses.'* 
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"  Ladislas,  what  shall  I  do  ?  She  may  be  fit  to  move  to- 
morrow ;  I  can't  find  much  wrong  ;  only  this  puffy  place — ^feel 
— up  there  it  doesn't  hurt  her.  I  believe  it's  more  that  she's 
done  up,  and  wants  a  day's  rest." 

Ladislas  was  looking  intensely  troubled.  "  You  know  my 
orders,"  he  said. 

**  To  report  at  Cortina  d'Ampezzo  as  soon  as  possible  ;  then 
to  join  Welden  wherever  he  may  be  and  give  him  the  despatches. 
Yes  ;  you  must  go  straight  on,  and  I  will  follow  as  soon  as  1 
can.  I  may  catch  you  at  Cortina,  or  hear  there  where  I  can 
rejoin  you  quickly." 

"  I'm  sorry.  1  would  say,  come  on  foot,  but  after  Valle  I 
believe  it's  a  good  riding  road,  and  I  must  lose  no  time." 

"  Of  course.  I'll  be  all  right ;  I'll  catch  you  up ;  you 
needn't  fuss  as  if  I  should  get  lost  when  you  let  me  stray  from 
your  leading-rein."  Ralph  laughed,  but  he  was  also  annoyed. 
It  was  no  part  of  their  plan  to  separate,  and  on  such  a  journey 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  meet  again.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  however,  but  to  help  to  fill  the  saddle-bag  with  food,  drag 
the  protesting  chestnut  out  of  the  stable,  and  watch  Ladislas  ride 
oflF  down  the  road,  giving  him  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  he 
reached  the  turn  and  the  narrowing  valley  of  the  Piave  took 
him  to  itself. 

"  Herr  Englishman,  may  I  beg  that  you  will  stay  indoors,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  show  yourself  in  the  town  while  you  are  here  ? " 
asked  fat  Hermann  anxiously  in  German.  **  The  people  so 
badly  affected  are,"  he  continued.  "  They  already  do  not  love 
me  because  I  speak  their  tongue  as  a  German  (and  also  on 
account  of  some  little  dealings  with  the  wood),  therefore,  they 
might  be  rude  to  a  stranger  who  was  my  guest." 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  said  Ralph.  He  did  not  really  care  what 
happened  ;  Ladislas  gone,  twenty-four  hours'  waiting  had  to  be 
got  through  in  some  way,  and  in  what  way  seemed  at  first  not  to 
matter. 

The  morning  was  spent  well  enough  in  doctoring  the  mare. 
Then  came  lunch, — veal  and  beer,  beyond  which  Hermann's  idea 
of  food  did  not  soar — but  after  lunch  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
How  on  earth  should  he  get  through  the  fresh  windy  April 
afternoon  if  he  might  not  go  abroad  and,  at  least,  explore  a  bit 
of  the  river  ?  Caution,  be  hanged  !  His  host's  fat  back  was 
turned  to  inspect  the  way  the  equally  fat  Frau  and  her  wild- 
haired   assistant   were   polishing  a   huge  sVv\u\tv^  coY^^t  -^Xtv^- 
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cooler,  whose  fine  sixteenth-century  chasing  would  have  made 
a  collector*s  heart  to  leap. 

The  door  into  the  yard  was  open.  A  wooden  gate  led  into  a 
scrap  of  garden,  from  which  a  low  wall  allowed  him  to  drop  on 
to  a  path  some  fifty  feet  above  and  away  firom  the  white-foaming 
Piave.  Fish,  he  wondered,  or  otters,  and  down  he  scrambled 
through  bushes,  logs,  and  shale  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  water. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  vista  up  or  down  stream.  Below,  the  hills 
met  as  the  river  curved  ;  above,  they  did  the  same  but  at  a  greater 
distance,  more  snow-clad,  and  with  a  quaint  white  church  and 
grey  village  in  front.  The  water  was  a  real  snow  torrent,  too 
rapid  for  any  sign  of  fish  to  appear.  *' There  may  be  pools 
higher  up,"  he  thought,  and  turned  to  search  along  the  stony 
bank  for  any  trace  of  otters  or  birds. 

Above  the  inn  and  road  the  hillside  was  terraced  for  the 
growing  of  a  little  Indian  corn  and  a  few  poor  vines.  Along 
this  terrace  ran  a  path  turning  presently,  by  gorges  and  woods, 
to  small  grass  clearings  and  villages  far  up  in  the  mountains. 
Along  it,  above  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Longarone,  strode  a 
thin  active  figure,  in  a  queer,  short,  fur-collared  coat,  whistling  a 
polka.  His  roving  eyes  lighted  on  the  boy  by  the  river  and  he 
stopped  ;  none  but  a  gipsy  could  have  recognised  a  figure  at  that 
distance.  "  My  Englishman,  ah,"  he  said.  "  The  Count  will  be 
here  also.  Why  are  they  delayed  ?  Shall  I  go  ask  Hermann  ? 
After  all,  it  does  not  matter  ;  I  shall  see  him  again,  God  willing. 
He  may  want  help  further  up.  No,  to-day  to  Cibiana,  to-morrow 
round  by  Valle  and  Pieve  and  Luigia,  perhaps."  Lai  walked  a 
little  further  and  gave  the  mallard's  call  very  shrilly.  Ralph's 
head  went  up  ;  the  gipsy  chuckled.  "  Bird  and  beast ;  he'll 
always  know  more  about  them  than  men.  Only  the  gipsy 
knows  both,"  he  said  to  himself  with  inefl[able  satisfaction. 

Ralph  searched  the  sky  for  birds,  but  saw  nothing.  A  raft 
of  logs,  steered  by  two  active  men  with  iron-shod  poles,  roused 
his  interest  ;  punting,  or  rather  steering,  down  the  roaring 
stream  looked  a  fascinating  amusement.  This  was  not  bound 
for  the  wood-sheds  of  Hermann,  but  disappeared  under  the 
bridge  down  the  reaches,  a  black  speck  on  the  white  water 
hurrying  to  Italy.  The  chill  of  the  abrupt  spring  sunset  turned 
him  back  to  the  inn.  A  group  of  girls  stared  at  him  :  a  tinkling 
cow  following  them  put  down  her  horns  at  the  stranger  ;  but 
(here  were  not  many  folk  about,  and  Hermann's  reproaches  were 
u/wecessarily  wsurm. 
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Countess  was  eating  her  supper  with  calm  appreciation.  She 
no  longer  winced,  and  the  swollen  leg  had  subsided  and  cooled. 
He  stayed,  sitting  on  the  manger,  talking  to  her  in  the  dusk. 
She  was  so  much  more  interesting  than  Hermann  and  his  fat 
Frau.  He  felt  a  little  lonely  without  Ladislas,  but  to-morrow, 
very  carefully  so  that  no  legs  might  be  hurt,  the  road  should  be 
taken  again.  A  good  road  after  Valle,  Hermann  said,  only 
there  seemed  to  be  a  confusing  number  of  dales  and  tracks  ;  and 
the  people  were  strongly  Italian, — small  blame  to  them  !  One 
Calvi  was  organising  what  he  called  mountain  cavalry,  bands  of 
men  at  certain  points  to  roll  rocks  down  on  troops  passing  below. 
There  was  a  place  before  Cortina  was  reached,  called  La  Chiusa, 
because  the  narrow  road  could  be  blocked  entirely  ;  probably  It 
was  blocked,  and  Hermann  advised  a  complicated  detour  to 
avoid  the  point.  There  was  no  chance  of  a  guide:  "They 
would  shoot  you  if  they  thought  you  were  going  to  join  the 
Austrians."  Ah  well,  with  a  wise  little  mare,  a  fells-man  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  on  among  the  mountains. 

"  Herr  Englishman,  the  supper  is  here,  and  it  would  be  well 
that  you  should  go  to  bed  before  my  guests  see  you  or  ask 
questions."  He  hated  the  cautious  Hermann,  and  was  sick  of 
veal  and  beer. 

Next  morning,  after  a  wrangle  over  the  bill  in  the  dim  dawn, 
he  and  Countess  set  out.  At  first  the  road  was  Hzt,  blasted  in 
places  out  of  the  overhanging  rock,  not  much  improved  since 
Napoleon's  making,  but  good  enough  for  the  time  and  place. 
Sometimes  the  Piave  was  but  a  few  feet  below,  and  sometimes 
one  had  to  lead  carefully  round  a  recent  landslip.  The  little 
villages  were  very  clean  and  poor,  and  their  few  Inhabitants 
seemed  friendly  enough. 

After  some  miles  of  good  travelling  Perarolo  came  in  sight, 
a  straggling  line  of  new-built  houses,  a  dam  and  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  and  some  wood-yards  full  of  logs.  Here  Ralph's 
instructions  were  to  turn  from  the  road  and  strike  through  the 
woods  above  the  BoTtc,  a  way  which  would  be  shorter,  and  avoid 
Pieve  and  Tai  where  Calvi  and  his  men  had  their  head-quarters. 
It  was  a  gloomy  little  place,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  an  awful 
catastrophe  known  as  La  Rovina  di  '23,  when  the  Boite,  dammed 
by  a  landslip,  burst  through  in  a  great  wall  of  water  sweeping  all 
Perarolo  before  it. 

'*  The  road  to  Valle,  the  old  road  ? "  The  chM  \\c  ^Vt^ 
spoke  curiouslj'  and  seemed  puzzled  by  his  Italian,  \>uX.  ^c 
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pointed  out  the  way,  a  track  mounting  high  above  the  Boite  ;  of 
her  further  directions  he  gathered  only  the  words  Monte  Zucco, 
as  applying  to  the  cliffs  above.  He  thought  it  better  to  dis- 
mount now  and  lead  the  mare  through  the  path.  It  was  not 
half  so  bad  as  it  had  been  yesterday.  There  was  time  to  enjoy 
the  glory  of  the  morning  and  the  wonder  of  spring  in  those  deep 
woods  with  distant  snows  seen  through  the  firs  here  and  there. 
Evidently  the  old  road  had  once  been  of  importance,  and  still 
was  much  used.  The  landslips  had  flung  earth  and  stones  over 
it,  but  in  many  places  there  were  remains  of  paving  like  those  of 
Roman  ways  at  home.  Presently  an  opening  towards  the  Boite 
gorge  showed  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  It  was  indescribable, 
im,  terrific.  The  huge  wood-crowned  height  was  like  a  man's 
ice  laid  open  from  forehead  to  chin,  a  red  gash,  a  rovina  indeed. 
The  whole  hill-side  had  broken  away  in  one  awful  night  of 
heavy  rain  after  frost,  and  now  the  red  earth  lay  naked,  scored 
by  runnels,  a  monument  of  desolation.  These  were  no  eternal 
crags,  granite  or  hard  grey  limestone,  counting  their  unchanging 
years  by  thousands,  but  treacherous,  beautiful  death-traps  always 
shifting,  falling,  moving.  A  hill-man  from  the  North-country 
was  fascinated  with  the  splendour  and  horror.  Meanwhile  he 
passed  under  a  wall  of  rock,  and  gained  a  little  height  on 
which  he  paused  to  look  about  him.  Countess  considered  the 
young  grass  just  free  from  snow  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  her 
master  munched  bread  and  veal  as  he  scanned  the  scenery. 

In  front,  the  trees  hid  another  gorge,  some  small  stream 
joining  the  Boite  at  right  angles.  Beyond  lay  a  village.  The 
church,  with  its  pepper-pot  tower,  was  planted  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  the  grey-roofed  houses  straggled  among  fields  and 
were  backed  by  a  mountain,  wooded  save  for  its  bare  top  on 
which  a  tiny  chapel  was  perched  among  the  snows.  Over  one 
shoulder  of  it  towered  a  dim  snow-giant ;  beyond  the  wooded 
Boite  valley  were  more  mountains,  peaks  and  tables  and  sugar- 
loaves,  blazing  white  against  the  blue  sky. 

His  next  business  was  to  get  through  Valle  without  any 
troublesome  questions.  It  was  mid-day  when  he  scrambled  up 
the  stony  lane  past  the  quaint  wooden  three-cornered  Calvary, 
and  under  the  balconies  of  the  narrow  street.  "  Come  to 
polenta^^  called  the  mothers  at  a  dozen  doors,  and  scores  of 
fat,  fair  children  left  their  games  or  dropped  their  little  baskets 
at  the  welcome  summons.  Only  a  few  men  loitered  by  the  old 
Venetian  fountain  in  the  piazza  ;  they  all  stared,  but  no  one  said 
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more  than  "Good-day,"  and  the  main  road  was  safely  gained. 
Half  a  mile  further  came  the  place  of  which  Hermann  had 
spoken,  where  it  was  better  to  cross  the  Boite  to  avoid  La 
Chiusa.  A  winding  way  led  him  down  to  a  splendid  stone 
bridge  of  a  single  span,  old  as  the  days  when  Venetian  iron-work 
was  made  at  Cibiana,  older  maybe,  and  still  wonderful  in  that 
country  of  perishable  wooden  structures.  But,  once  across,  the 
road  dwindled  to  a  track, — perhaps  an  old  landslip  had  destroyed 
it — which  twisted  and  forked  in  a  fashion  infinitely  confusing  to 
a  stranger  without  guide  or  map.  The  thick  woods  hid  all 
landmarks ;  he  dared  not  leave  the  path,  which  became  more 
difficult  and  steep  at  each  stride.  Press  on,  however,  they 
must,  and  though  it  was  plain  that  [Key  had  taken  a  wrong 
turn,  to  go  back  would  only  lead^to  worse  confxiwon. 

A  sudden  strange  noise  brokc^'the  silence,  as  they  cautiously 
scrambled  in  the  cold  shadqs?  of  a  beetling  cliff.  It  was  no 
bird-call,  but  more  metallic  ^han  a  human  voice  had  any  business 
to  be.  The  long  cackling  laugh  made  Ralph  stand  trembling 
like  Countess  for  a  indent.  "  A  very  good  place  to  meet 
the  Devil,  too,"  he  s^  steadily  aloud.     "  Come  up,  mare." 

The  path  might  ^have  been  made  by  chamois  on  their  way 
to  drink  at  the  Jfiofte  in  summer.  It  was  not  pleasant  to 
look  down  at  tffie  tree-tops  below  one's  feet,  or  up  at  the 
sheer  rock-wall  A  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  go  on,  perfectly 
impossible  to  Wirn  back.  Alone,  he  could  have  hurried  ;  with 
the  mare  tripfliing  and  snorting  behind,  it  was  slow  work.  AH 
sorts  of  sillj^thoughts  crossed  his  mind.  Old  jokes  Ladislas 
had  made-/-Heavens,  what  wouldn't  he  give  to  have  him 
here  I — thej  recollection  that  it  was  the  Emperor's  birthday 
and  perh^s  he  had  no  throne  to  sit  on  ;  a  score  of  foolish 
ideas  clutftg  to  fiercely  so  that  he  might  forget  that  most  un- 
pleasant Sound,  laugh,  call,  whatever  it  was.  Then  came,  suddenly, 
a  crash  ibove,  and  for  a  time  Ralph  knew  no  more  about  the 
aflairs  of  this  world. 

Poor  j  little  Countess  lay  with  a  broken  back  half  under  the 
great  bjbulder  that  had  knocked  her  fifty  feet  down,  and  her 
masterr caught  in  his  foil  by  a  thicket  of  barberry,  was  stunned 
by  a  smaller  bolt  from  the  Cavalry  of  the  Mountains. 

Far /above  that  evil  laugh  rang  out  again,  but  no  one  came 
the  mischief  done. 

(To  ^f  ccrrriinued.) 


IS   Tim   LEGAL    OATH    EFFECTIVE? 

A  new  departure  w^  -cfFcctcd  at  the  sitting  of  the  Westminster  County- 
Court  yesterday  in  the  provision  of  "  sanitary  "  Testaments,  upon  which 
witnesses  arc  sworn.  The'  covers  of  the  books  are  made  of  celluloid, 
which  can  be  swiftly  and  easily  cleaned  after  use. — Fide  Daily  Press. 

Not  long  ago  a  solicitor  who  wis  called  to  give  evidence  in  a 
Metropolitan  Court  of  Justice  went  into  the  witness-box,  and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  produced  a  Testament,  on 
which  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath.  The  horror- 
struck  official  informed  him  that  his  request  could  not  be 
entertained,  and  that  he  must  be  sworn  on  the  Testament  pro- 
vided by  the  court.  About  the  same  time  a  Well-known  divine 
attended  an  inquest  to  give  evidence,  and  when  asked  to  kiss  the 
Book  he  deliberately,  in  the  sight  of  all,  kissed  his  thumb. 
Observing  this,  the  alert  coroner  insisted  that  he  should  kiss  the 
Book.  The  witness  opened  the  Book  haphazard,  gingerly  saluted 
one  of  the  printed  pages,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  his 
evidence.  ^ 

These  two  incidents  illustrate  in  concrete  form  th«  common 
protest  against  a  legalised  practice  which  Judge  Sriagge  has 
described  as  "  insanitary,  repulsive,  and  horrible  to  \  contem- 
plate," and  which  medical  men  almost  universally  cipndemn. 
The  paragraph  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  discloses  one 
effect  of  that  protest.  Hygienic  Testaments  are  appealring  in 
courts  everywhere.  Obviously  they  are  preferable  jto  the 
ancient  books  which  in  some  places  generations  of  witnesses  have 
been  sworn  upon.  The  Lancet  records  an  instance  of  a  (Testa- 
ment dated  1796  being  used  in  one  particular  court.  At  High 
Wycombe  the  same  Testament  has  been  in  use  for  qver  a 
century,  and  may  still  be  doing  duty  if  it  has  not  been  consigned 
to  some  museum  of    antiquities   or   to   the    dust-heap.  /  In   a 
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certain  Chancery  Court  there  was  in  use  until  recently  a  Testa- 
ment that  had  belonged  to  the  holder  of  the  long  defunct  office 
of  Vice-Chancellor.  The  introduction  of  sanitary  Bibles  clearly 
justifies  the  public  protest  against  kissing  the  Book,  and  marks 
official  recognition  of  a  certain  danger.  But  although  the  danger 
is  admitted,  it  is  permitted  to  continue  unchecked  in  a  vast 
majority  of  courts. 

That  no  one  is  compelled  to  kiss  the  Book  must  be  fully 
granted.  The  Oaths  Act,  1888,  prescribes  that  any  witness  may, 
tf  he  chooses,  take  the  oath  in  the  Scottish  manner,  which  sub- 
stitutes for  the  kiss  the  raising  of  the  right  hand,  the  left  mean- 
while resting  on  the  Book,  A  notice  to  that  effect  is  per- 
manently affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  Divorce  Court  in  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.  Nowadays  a  witness  making  choice  of  this 
form  runs  no  risk  of  such  a  check  as  Erskine  once  inflicted. 
When  a  witness  requested  to  be  allowed  to  swear  in  the 
Scottish  fashion,  Erskine  asked  him,  "What  is  your  reason 
for  making  that  request?"  "My  Lord,"  was  the  reply, 
*'  the  angel  standing  on  the  sea  lifted  up  his  right  hand." 
"  Well,"  was  his  Lordship's  rejoinder,  *'  this  does  not  apply  in 
your  case.  In  the  first  place  you  are  no  angel  ;  in  the  second 
place  you  cannot  tell  how  the  angel  would  have  acted  had  he 
been  on  dry  land  as  you  are."  No  modern  judge  would  think 
of  indulging  in  such  banter.  Not  only  is  there  official  recogni- 
tion, therefore,  of  physical  danger  in  kissing  the  Book,  but 
also  of  complete  lack  of  necessity  for  the  practice.  Yet  not  one 
person  in  ten  knows  of  the  alternative  open  to  him.  Witnesses 
who  abhor  the  practice  are  allowed  to  conform  to  it  in  ignorance 
that  any  other  course  lies  open  to  them.  By  subterfuge  they 
endeavour  in  multitudes  of  instances  to  evade  the  repulsive 
requirement,  and  are  often  abruptly  checked  without  any  ex- 
planation. Indeed  the  Oaths  Act  might  well  be  a  dead  letter. 
If  kissing  the  Book  is  dangerous  and  unnecessary,  is  there  any 
substantial  hindrance  to  its  total  abolition  ? 

Vainly  one  seeks  substantial  reason  for  the  custom.  Common 
sense  is  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Sentiment  and  tradition  alone 
support  it.  True,  the  kiss  is  a  symbol  of  supreme  adoration 
and  worship.  The  Greeks  saluted  the  hands  of  their  great  men 
with  a  kiss,  and  the  custom  is  not  unknown  to-day  in  many 
countries.  The  highest  felicity  of  the  devout  Roman  Catholic 
is  to  press  with  his  lips  the  cross  on  the  slipper  of  his  Holiness 
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the  Pope.  The  soul  of  the  swain  goes  out  in  a  kiss  the  world 
through.  But  those  are  all  matters  of  inclination  or  choice. 
They  have  not  the  authority  of  Divine  injunction,  but  spring 
from  individual  decision.  Coke,  in  speaking  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath,  has  no  word  to  say  of  the  kiss.  ^^  It  is  called  a 
corporal  oath  because  the  witness  touched  with  his  hand  some 
part  of  the  Holy  Scripture."  That  is  all.  When  he  swore  that 
he  would  take  nothing  from  the  Kingdom  of  Sodom,  Abraham 
did  not  press  his  lips  to  anything,  but  **  lifted  up  his  hand." 
No  minister  of  the  Gospel  outside  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  deems  it  a  Divine  ordinance  cast  upon  him  to  salute  the 
Book  whose  truths  and  commands  he  is  sworn  to  obey  and 
impart.  Why  should  the  law  demand  that  which  the  Church, 
with  its  exact  obedience  to  scriptural  direction,  thinks  unnecessary  ? 
Because  the  law  does  many  inexplicable  things.  No  one 
questions  the  desirability  of  some  kind  of  formulary.  It  is, 
perhaps,  right  and  proper  that  the  witness  should  hold  the 
Testament  in  his  ungloved  right  hand.  Minute  regard  for  strict 
observance  to  harmless  procedure  helps  to  impress  upon  the 
oath-taker  the  serious  and  binding  nature  of  the  undertaking  he 
is  giving.  But  kissing  the  Book  many  regard  as  a  custom  pagan 
enough  to  be  ranked  with  the  waving  of  green  branches  and 
offering  of  libations  of  wine,  and,  until  it  is  done  away  with,  the 
practice  will  continue  of  people  of  refinement  and  nice  taste 
making  pretence  only  of  performing  an  objectionable  act  and  so 
directly  evading  what  the  law  ordains. 

The  growing  antipathy  to  kissing  the  Book  has  had  a  curious 
psychological  result.  Before  objection  was  so  pronounced,  a 
court  official  assured  me  that  by  constant  observation  he  was 
able  with  approximate  accuracy  to  tell  what  kind  of  evidence  a 
witness  would  give — true  or  false — by  his  manner  of  taking  the 
oath.  A  smart,  resounding  smack,  for  instance,  which  seemed 
almost  to  rebound  from  the  cover  of  the  book,  he  did  not 
necessarily  interpret  as  indicating  an  intention  to  be  veracious. 
It  was  just  as  likely  to  express  an  almost  ferocious  animosity 
towards  an  opponent,  and  a  determination  to  adhere  to  a 
formulated  story  that  might  lack  the  elements  of  truth.  There 
was  naturalness  in  the  act  of  swearing  that  revealed  the  mental 
state  as  unconscious  movements  do.  But  an  awakened  fear  of 
contamination  has  imposed  on  the  witness  a  painful  consciousness 
in  multitudes  of  cases,  and  no  longer  is  his  bearing  a  safe  guide 
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to  the  frame  of  mind  concealed.  When  everything  has  been 
said  as  to  the  manner  of  swearing,  this  point  remains  unassailed, 
that  the  validity  of  an  oath  depends  upon  the  form  of  administra- 
tion being  regarded  by  the  witness  as  binding  upon  his  conscience. 
It  has  been  held  that,  in  whatever  form  the  oath  be  taken,  the 
witness  by  accepting  that  form  r^ards  it  as  binding.  A  case  is 
mentioned  where  a  man,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  Jew, 
had  been  sworn  on  the  New  Testament,  and  it  was  held  that,  as 
he  had  assented  to  the  form  administered,  the  oath  was  binding 
upon  him.  No  one  has  yet  declared  that  the  mere  placing  of  the 
left  hand  on  the  Book,  with  the  uplifting  of  the  right,  comes 
short  of  the  act  of  kissing  the  Book  in  solemnity  or  dignity.  It 
is  open  to  no  hygienic  objection,  and  conforms  to  the  idea  of  de- 
voutness.  The  form  should  at  least  be  cleanly,  and  that  is 
exactly  where  the  English  form  is  deficient.  Its  very  antiquity, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  is  its  condemnation. 

There  is  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  legitimate  com- 
plaint which  may  be  made  of  the  English  legal  oath.  Its 
phraseology  is  unassailable.  **  The  evidence  you  shall  give  on 
the  matters  in  question  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God,"  is  a  promise  and  an 
invocation  of  Divine  aid  in  fulfilling  that  promise  which  could 
hardly  be  lengthened  or  curtailed  with  advantage.  To  such 
words  Anglicans,  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics  can  subscribe 
with  an  easy  conscience,  for  they  involve  no  doctrinal  ideas  that 
are  not  common  to  all.  Some  people,  indeed,  imagine  that  they 
fall  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  require  amplification, 
to  wit,  people  of  the  kidney  of  the  Wolverhampton  man 
who  some  time  ago  was  charged  with  stealing  clothes.  With  the 
rare  impudence  of  a  confirmed  blasphemer  he  supplemented  the 
usual  oath  thus  :  "  I  hope  the  Lord  will  make  my  two  eyes 
roll  into  my  hat  if  I  am  not  telling  the  truth."  Such  horrible 
invocations  defeat  their  own  ends  ;  they  would  not  carry  con- 
viction of  innocence  to  a  jury  of  watery-eyed  lambkins.  And 
yet,  simple  and  comprehensive  as  the  orthodox  oath  is,  many 
people  would  like  to  see  it  administered  in  certain  places  with  a 
little  more  intelligence.  "  Th'  evidence  y'  sh'll  giv'  sWV  be  th' 
truth  th'  'ole  truth,  nothing  but  th'  truth,  s'  'elp  y'  God,"  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  analysis  that  is  frequently  possible.  A  novice- 
witness  so  addressed  is  surely  made  acquainted  but  ill  with  the 
serious  nature  of  the  undertaking  he  is  giving,  and  may  well  be 
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forgiven   if  he   ask,  as  a  witness  once  did  when  the   official*s 
cabalistic  recital  had  ceased,  "  What  chapter  have  I  to  read  ? " 

In  its  brevity  the  English  form  of  words  differs  very  minutely 
from  the  Scottish,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  forms.  Many 
nations  require  an  attenuated  speech  with  dramatic  accompani- 
ments. In  Norway,  for  instance,  a  witness  invites  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  evils  to  overwhelm  him  if  he  departs  from  the 
truth  : — 

If  I  swear  falsely  [he  prays]  may  all  I  have  and  own  be  cursed  ;  cursed 
be  my  land,  field  and  mesuiow,  so  that  I  may  never  enjoy  any  fruit  or 
yield  from  them  ;  cursed  be  my  cattle,  my  beasts,  my  sheep,  so  that  after 
this  day  they  may  never  thrive  or  benefit  me ;  yea,  cursed  may  I  be  and 
everything  that  I  possess. 

After  such  a  comprehensive  invocation  of  terrors,  very  little 
more  would  be  thought  necessary  in  the  most  exacting  community. 
But  the  Burmese  witness  goes  a  great  deal  further.  Should  he 
be  found  lacking  in  veracity,  he  invites  an  overwhelming  cataclysm 
of  horrors  to  fall,  not  only  upon  himself,  but  upon  all  his 
relatives. 

Let  us  be  subject  to  all  the  calamities  that  are  within  the  body  and  all 
that  are  without  the  body.  May  we  be  seized  with  madness,  dumbness, 
deafness,  leprosy,  and  hydrophobia.  May  we  be  struck  with  thunderbolts 
and  lightning  and  come  to  sudden  death. 

If  perjurers  are  as  numerous  in  Burma  as  many  believe  them 
to  be  in  this  country,  and  if  the  utmost  penalty  is  required 
of  them,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  could  not  have  been  more 
undesirable  domiciles.  When  he  breaks  a  saucer,  or  blows  out  a 
candle,  or  lops  off  the  head  of  a  cock,  in  symbolic  substitution  of 
a  spoken  oath,  the  Chinaman  shows  himself  merciful  by  com- 
parison. But  the  Chinaman  is  adaptable  in  many  respects,  and 
has  been  known  to  be  very  cosmopolitan  in  the  matter  of  oaths 
when  so  disposed.  At  Lancaster  once  a  Celestial  by  hife  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  the  English  custom  occasioned  an  amusing, 
if  not  very  dignified,  incident.  Though  ready  to  be  sworn 
he  wholly  failed  to  understand  the  English  form  of  oath. 

"  Have  you  been  baptised  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  Oh,  yes,  allee  towns  I  come  to  I  baptised,"  was  the  reply. 

That  presented  to  the  judge  a  difficulty  which  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  decide  without  assistance.     So  he  sent  his  clerk  to 
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consult  a  brother  judge  who  was  sitting  in  another  court  as  to 
what  should  be  done. 

'*  Swear  the  devil  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country," 
was  the  vigorous  advice  allied. 

"  But,  my  Lord,"  protested  the  clerk,  '*  he  is  a  Christian." 

"Christian  be  damn'd,"  was  the  retort,  "he  is  no  more  a 
Christian  than  I  am." 

But  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  English  oath  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  foreigner.  There  are  some  at  home  who  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  same  failing,  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
English  parents  that  frequently  they  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  young,  whose  enlightenment  on  such  matters  should  be  a  first 
consideration.     For  instance,  a  boy  of  ten  was  once  asked  : — 

"  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an  oath  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  'im." 

"  What,  don't  you  know  what  an  oath  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  it  is  something  like  what  you  give  horses  to 
eat." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  difference  between  a  lie  and  the  truth, 
don't  you  ?  '* 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't." 

Sir  William  Maul,  a  judge  of  the  old  Court  of  Common 
Fleas,  once  had  before  him  a  little  girl  who  showed  much 
brighter  intelligence. 

'*  Do  you  know  what  an  oath  is,  my  child  ?  "  asked  his  Lord- 
ship, who  nas  reputed  for  his  dry  humour. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the  truth." 

**  And  if  you  do  always  tell  the  truth  where  will  you  go  when 
you  die  ? " 

*'  Up  to  heaven,  sir." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  you  if  you  tell  lies  ?  " 

'*  I  shall  go  down  to  the  naughty  place,  sir." 

'•  Arc  you  quite  sure  of  that  r  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  quite  sure." 

"  Let  her  be  sworn,"  said  Sir  William.  "  It  is  quite  clear 
she  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do." 

The  moral  value  of  the  oath  does  not  rest  entirely  on  the 
solemnity  and  binding  character  of  the  words  used.  It  has  the 
material  aid  of  the  Testament  on  which  the  pledge  is  given. 
Some  people  regard  this  as  more  or  less  a  sentimental  accessory. 
A  simple  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  thstt  xHc  AttwetA.  cS, 
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sentiment  does  really  exist.  It  is  related  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  afterwards  Lord  Iddesleigh,  that  when  he  presented  himself 
at  Exeter  to  be  sworn  a  magistrate  for  the  County  of  Devon,  he 
was  handed  a  well-worn  book  tied  round  with  red  tape.  Sus- 
picious of  its  appearance  he  cut  the  tape,  and  discovered  that  for 
thirty  years  the  magistrates  had  been  sworn  on  a  ready 
reckoner,  believing  it  to  be  a  Testament.  It  would  be  libel  on 
the  magisterial  bench  to  say  that  the  cause  of  justice  would  have 
suffered  had  the  truth  been  known  ;  none  the  less,  it  is  probable 
that  foreknowledge  of  such  substitution  would  in  a  larger 
sphere  have  invited  wilful  perjury  in  very  many  cases. 

The  fact  that  every  nation,  ancient  and  modern,  has  seen  the 
fitness  of  including  some  kind  of  oath-taking  in  its  legal 
procedure  stamps  the  custom  as  necessary.  But  the  last  fiity 
years  cover  a  period  in  socialistic  and  reforming  ideas,  and  those 
people  are  not  now  insignificant  in  number  who  deny  the  utility 
of  the  oath  and  would  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Their 
method  of  argument  has  the  merit  of  pointedness  but  is  too 
general  to  be  convincing.  Why  have  an  oath  at  all  ?  they  ask. 
Honest  people  who  are  accustomed  to  tell  the  truth  will  always 
tell  the  truth,  oath  or  no  oath.  Therefore,  for  them  no  oath  is 
necessary.  Perjurers,  intent  on  committing  perjury,  will  fulfil 
their  intentions,  though  they  take  a  hundred  oaths.  Therefore, 
upon  them  an  oath  is  thrown  away.  That  is  quite  accurate  so 
far  as  it  goes.  Every  court  official  will  bear  it  out  with  ample 
illustration.  But  truth-tellers  on  principle  and  perjurers  by 
practice  do  not  cover  the  whole  range  of  humanity.  They  form 
extremes  between  which  comes  a  third  class  not  quite  so  sum- 
marily disposed  of.  These  follow  wholly  neither  Washington  nor 
Ananias.  They  have  something  of  the  tendency  of  the  former 
with  a  large  share  of  the  cowardice  of  the  latter.  They  would  tell 
the  truth  if  there  was  nothing  to  lose,  but  they  would  not  shrink 
from  a  lie  if  there  was  something  to  gain,  and  there  were  no  ill 
consequences  to  follow.  To  such  people  the  oath  comes  as  a 
wholesome  stimulant.  In  very  solemn  fashion,  and  at  the  crucial 
moment  of  temptation,  it  opens  their  eyes  to  the  prospect  of 
punishment.  The  formality  of  oath-taking  often  impels  the 
timid  nature  to  unintentional  veracity,  and  is  a  check  on  the 
deliberate  falsifier.  This,  no  doubt,  is  not  an  ideal  eminence 
from  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  custom.  Morality  so  forced 
is  not  the  best  kind  of  morality.     But  the  result  attained  is  the 
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result  aimed  at  by  the  act  of  oath-taking,  and  in  the  sum  of  its 
efiect  it  operates  entirely  in  the  public  interest.  It  does  not 
obliterate  perjury,  but  it  keeps  it  in  restraint. 

There  is  no  known  panacea  for  the  moral  sickness  of  falsifying 
facts  but  principle,  and  where  principle  is  halting  or  entirely 
absent  the  sense  of  honesty  may  be  awakened  by  the  formulary 
of  oath-taking,  which  comprehends  a  threat  of  punishment  for 
lapse.  To  punish  every  broken  oath  would  be  impossible. 
That  would  involve  gargantuan  gaols  and  an  army  of  judges. 
Legislators  recognised  this  when  they  stamped  perjury  as 
criminal  only  when  it  has  relation  to  a  vital  point  in  an  action 
and  influences  the  result.  Reason  and  practice  forbear  to 
venture  further.  Of  necessity,  small  lies  have  to  be  blinked  at. 
And  because  they  are  lightly  viewed  they  multipy.  They  cease 
to  be  stigmatised  as  lies  and  rank  as  unfounded  assertions. 
Very  often  they  are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  process  known 
as  **  cooking*'  evidence,  familiar  to  a  certain  class  of  legal  gentle- 
men. Witnesses  are  unquestionably  sometimes  inveigled  into 
swearing  to  things  they  cannot  substantiate.  They  put  in 
affidavit  what  is  quickly  dissipated  in  cross-examination.  What 
a  man  has  heard  is  testified  to  as  an  episode  witnessed.  For  all 
this  the  oath  affords  little  palliation,  and  is  therefore  robbed  of 
much  of  its  intrinsic  value.  The  evil  has  not  grown  less 
obtrusive  in  recent  times.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Justice  Ridley 
regretfully  declared  that  "  perjury  has  become  very  common, ' 
and  more  recently  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  remarked  at  the  Old 
Bailey  that  undoubtedly  there  was  "an  enormous  amount  of 
perjury  in  English  Courts — it  was  of  daily  occurrence."  It  is 
just  this  dishonest  evidence  as  distinguished  from  flagrant  per- 
jury, seemingly  so  trivial  a  matter,  that  hampers  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  seemingly  can  be  practised  with  small  risk 
of  check.  Where  it  begins  and  ends  it  would  tax  the  keenest 
judge  to  discover.  It  misses  by  a  hair's-breadth  the  act  of  legal 
perjury,  and  does  as  serious  mischief.  An  escaped  untruth 
leaves  a  poisoned  trail  behind.  Some  mind  absorbs  it — possibly 
a  juror's.  To  endeavour  to  stamp  it  out  entirely  by  arbitrary 
methods  would  be  a  vain  project  doomed  to  failure.  Perjury  of 
any  description  was  at  one  time  punishable  by  decapitation — a 
truly  drastic  method  which  only  partially  succeeded.  Judge  Edge 
has  expressed  himself  very  plainly  on  the  subject.  In  a  case 
before  him  perjury  was  palpably  and  unblushingly  practised^ 
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His  Honour  remarked  that  a  few  lines  inserted  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  would  do  much  to  check  such  glaring  exhibi- 
tions of  dishonesty.  "Recommendations  had  been  made  by 
judges,"  he  went  on,  **  to  Parliament,  but  some  people  seemed  to 
think  it  was  better  to  let  perjury  go  unpunished  rather  than  risk 
the  chance  of  acquittal  by  a  jury.  Perjury  was  one  of  the 
saddest  features  of  English  life  to-day.  In  the  Law  Courts  it 
was  growing  more  and  more  common.  People  went  into  the 
witness-box  and  took  the  oath  knowing  at  the  time  they  were 
going  to  make  a  statement  which  was  altogether  the  opposite  of 
the  truth.  They  did  it  knowing  there  was  little  chance  of 
punishment,  and  they  lied  with  an  ingenuousness  and  deliberation 
which  was  enough  to  stagger  one.'  But  those  few  statutory 
lines  which  Judge  Edge  longs  to  see  have  not  yet  appeared. 
Until  they  are  formulated,  is  not  some  partial  remedy  possible  by 
a  more  intelligent  administration  of  the  oath,  which  would 
impress  the  witness  with  its  sacred  nature,  and  make  it  less 
mechanical  ?  And  to  that  end  the  **  insanitary  and  repulsive  " 
act  of  saluting  with  the  lips  an  ancient  and  microbe-haunted 
binding  may  well  be  abolished. 

Frederick   Payler 


THE  WHITE  MAN  AND  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

The  assertion  that  we  know  a  great  deal  which  we  never  at  all 
perfectly  apprehend  is,  of  course,  a  truism.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  pressure  which  the  atmosphere  exerts  upon  our 
bodies  amounts  to  a  certain  number  of  pounds  avoirdupois  to  the 
square  inch,  but  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  without  in 
the  least  realising  that  we  arc  constantly  sustaining  that  enormous 
weight.  Similarly,  we  who  live  snugly  in  Great  Britain  know, 
without  any  true  appreciation  of  the  feet,  that  the  Empire  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  coloured  man's  rather  than  as  a  white  man's 
institution.  It  is  white  men  who  builded  it ;  it  is  white  men  who 
still,  for  the  moment,  rule  it ;  but  white  British  subjects  are 
to-day  enormously  out-numbered  by  their  fellows  of  swarthier 
hues,  and  if  the  principle  of  government  by  majority — the 
principle  upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  our  political  institutions 
rests — be  sound,  then  it  is  not  the  white  men  within  the  Empire 
who  have  the  right  to  direct  its  destinies.  We  accordingly  find 
ourselves  impaled  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  govern- 
ment by  majority  is  not  sound  as  a  theory  of  universal  application, 
in  which  case  the  trend  of  all  our  administrative  work  throughout 
the  Empire  is  in  a  wrong  and  mischievous  direction,  or  else  the 
white  minority  is  a  band  of  usurpers  that  at  present  wields  a  power 
which  is  the  birthright  of  the  coloured  majority. 

The  bare  fact  of  the  preponderance  of  the  coloured  over  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  is,  of  course,  a  fact  well  known  to 
every  one  of  us  ;  but  I  question  whether  more  than  a  very  small 
percentage  of  educated  Englishmen  realise  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  white  populations  in 
even  the  greatest  of  our  Colonies  as  compared  with  the  millions 
of  brown  or  black  people  living  under  British  rule.  How  many, 
I  wonder,  take  to  heart  the  fact  that,  for  instance,  London  and  its 
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suburbs  contain  a  million  and  a  half  more  souls  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancashire  out-number  those  of  all  Australia  by 
a  round  million  ;  that  the  populations  of  New  Zealand  and  of 
^  Glasgow  are  practically  equsJ  ;  or  that  the  white  men  in  all  vast 
South  Africa  are  about  as  numerous  as  are  the  white  men  in 
Surrey  ?  Yet  these  things  are  true,  and  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  at  any  rate,  are  wont  to  be  r^arded  as  in  some 
sort  the  strongholds  of  the  white  race  in  Greater  Britain.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  the  East,  we  find  British  India  alone 
with  a  population  of  300,000,000,  which  is  seven  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  British  Isles,  while  in  Africa  a  single  State  like 
Bornu,  which  not  one  Englishman  in  twenty  could  point  out  un- 
hesitatingly on  the  map,  carries  some  10,000,000  blacks  and 
about  a  score  of  Europeans.  In  Ceylon,  in  Malaya,  in  Fiji,  in 
Hongkong,  in  South  Africa,  in  Central  Africa,  in  West  Africa,  in 
the  West  Indies — in  every  one  of  these  the  white  inhabitants  are 
hopelessly  out-numbered  by  the  brown,  yellow,  black,  or  coloured 
populations.  That,  then,  is  the  first  and  salient  fact  which  it  is 
necessary  to  appreciate,  not  only  to  know^  but  to  apprehend  and 
to  realise.  In  the  greatest  white  Empire  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  the  white  folk  form  a  puny  and  pitiful  minority. 

By  white  men  of  the  present  generation — in  whose  eyes  the 
creation  of  a  spAere  of  infltience  has  become  an  event  as  common 
and  almost  as  inevitable  as  a  telegram  from  the  German 
Emperor — the  conviction  that  the  white  race  is  innately  superior 
to  all  other  branches  of  the  human  family  is  accepted  as  an 
axiom  so  patent  as  to  stand  in  need  of  little  demonstration. 
"  Increase  and  multiply  and  dominate  the  earth  !  "  is  the  para- 
phrase of  the  divine  command  as  white  men  read  it  to-day,  and 
our  ability  to  obey  the  summons  is  something  that  few  of  us 
so  much  as  stay  to  question.  Discipline,  self-control,  energy, 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  the  strength  that  is  bred  of  calm, 
practical  brains  and  of  indomitable  will  are,  we  are  persuaded, 
upon  our  side,  and  for  the  rest  the  prestige  of  the  white  man 
must  assure  us  the  victory.  Wherefore,  in  the  past,  the  im- 
possible has  happened — ^nay,  is  happening  still — and  white  men 
accept  it  as  a  thing  of  course.  Matters  have  always  stood  thus, 
we  are  tempted  to  think  ;  little  bands  of  white  men  have  always 
dominated  the  hordes  of  a  lesser  breed,  almost  literally,  '^  from 
China  to  Peru  "  ;  it  is  our  high  destiny  to  rule,  as  it  is  the  less 
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glorious  destiny  of  others  to  be  ruled  ;  it  has  become  in  our  eyes 
part  of  the  fixed  scheme  of  things,  and  as  such  we  regard  it 
with  proud  self-satisfaction,  thanking  God,  with  the  Pharisees, 
that  we  are  not  as  these  Publicans. 

Yet  this  firm  belief  in  the  in-born  superiority  of  white  men 
over  the  men  of  other  races  is  in  reality  a  growth  of  com- 
paratively recent  development.  When  Vasco  da  Gama  fought 
his  fierce  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  threw  wide 
the  gates  of  the  East  to  the  intrusions  or  the  West,  when 
Alfonso  d' Albuquerque  dominated  the  Indies,  and  when  Magellan 
circum-navigated  the  globe,  these  white  men  were  not  fortified 
by  that  unshakable  conviction  in  the  destiny  of  their  kind, 
and  by  that  strong  faith  in  its  prestige,  which  to-day  make  it 
easy  for  a  young  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner  in  British 
India  to  exercise  unquestioned  authority  over  the  people  of  a 
wide  country-side.  To  the  early  invaders  of  the  East  a  man 
was  a  man,  let  his  colour  be  what  it  might,  and  rank  was 
rank,  let  who  would  claim  it.  To  the  adventurers  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  whose  memories  still  lingered  the  tradition  of 
Moorish  invasion,  the  brown  man  might  be,  and  frequently  was, 
an  object  of  detestation  ;  but  contempt  was  the  last  feeling  that 
he  was  likely  to  arouse.  Also,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
civilisations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  were  far  more  nearly  on  a 
level  than  they  are  in  our  own  time,  when  the  introduction  of 
innumerable  mechanical  contrivances  into  daily  life  have  made 
the  difference  subsisting  between  them  one  of  kind  rather  than 
of  degree.  Moreover,  the  humanitariantsm  of  latter-day  white 
men  had  not  as  yet  been  evolved,  while  the  humanitarlanism 
of  the  East  was  then  very  much  as  it  is  now,  as  it  has  always 
been  ;  the  modern  European's  passionate  love  of  justice  was 
then  but  a  nascent  sentiment ;  and  the  susceptibility  to  pity, 
that  so  markedly  differentiates  the  Occidental  of  the  twentieth 
century  from  the  Oriental,  found  no  place  in  the  breast  of  the 
ordinary  white  adventurer  three  hundred  years  ago.  Wherefore 
young  Europe  and  the  old  East  were  tar  more  nearly  on  an 
actual  and  moral  equality  than  they  have  since  become,  and  the 
white  filibuster  went  forth  into  Asia,  just  a  man  into  a  world  of 
men,  drawing  no  inspiration  or  borrowed  strength  from  his 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  his  race  or  from  his  trust  in  its 
prestige. 

There   is   evidence,  too,  in  plenty  to  show  how  completely 
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absent  from  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  the  feeling  which  we  to-day  call  r#/<7«r-. 
prejudice.  Many  white  men  of  our  own  time,  who  have  learned 
to  know  and  love  the  peoples  of  the  East,  are  commonly  held  to 
be  superior  to  this  sentiment,  and  so  they  doubtless  are  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.  Ask  one  of  them,  however,  to 
squat  humbly  at  the  feet  of  an  Oriental  potentate,  or,  applying 
the  crucial  test,  invite  him  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
an  Asiatic,  and  you  will  find  that  the  prejudice,  so  called,  is  not 
dead,  but  sleeping.  The  white  man's  pride,  which  will  permit 
him  to  kneel  in  homage  to  an  English  King,  will  not  suffer  him 
to  pay  a  like  courtesy  to  an  Oriental  monarch,  while  the  bare 
notion  of  wedlock  between  a  brown  man  and  a  daughter  of  his 
race  awakes  in  him  passions  which,  to  adopt  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  phrase,  would  "disgrace  Hell."  Yet  Magellan's 
chronicler,  Pigafetta,  tells  us  that  in  Borneo  the  proud  rovers  of 
Spain  prostrated  themselves  without  protest  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  and  submitted  humbly  to  a  distillation  of 
their  speech  through  a  succession  of  interpreters  of  ascending 
rank,  lest  words  spoken  by  persons  so  mean  as  themselves  should 
sully  the  royal  ears.  Shakespeare,  too,  and  Shakespeare's 
audiences  (which  is  more  to  the  point)  saw  nothing  shocking  or 
revolting  in  Desdemona's  love  for  the  Moor  of  Venice,  though 
he  is  represented  as  a  man  of  jetty  hue,  while  Portia,  even  stately, 
queenly  Portia,  suffered  the  tawny  Prince  of  Arragon  to  try  his 
luck  with  the  caskets,  and  contented  herself  with  little  more  than 
a  shudder  of  natural,  feminine  disgust  at  the  thought  of  his 
"  complexion." 

No,  the  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  man  over 
the  remainder  of  mankind  is  a  new  growth,  bred  of  experience, 
and  the  sentiment  called  colour-prejudice  is  newer  still,  since  the 
latter  was  in  the  first  instance  the  direct  and  logical  outcome  of 
the  former  article  of  faith.  This  sprang  into  being  originally 
with  the  marvellous  successes  that  attended  the  European 
adventurers  in  their  invasions  of  the  East  and  in  the  Spanish 
conquests  of  the  kingdoms  of  South  America.  When  paltry 
handf uls  of  white  men  fared  so  far  and  wrought  so  greatly  some 
explanation  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  seeming  miracle  ; 
and  since  all  races  went  down  before  them,  much  as  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  to  the  trumpet-blast,  it  needed  no  inordinate  self- 
complacency  to  discern  that,  where  the  few  prevailed  and  the 
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unnumbered  multitudes  were  vanquished,  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  innate  superiority  must  have  its  abiding-place  with 
the  former. 

But,  in  the  beginning,  even  the  men  who  were  themselves 
sowing  seeds  destined  thereafter  to  bear  such  fruits  of  conviction 
for  their  descendants,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  despise  the 
brown  man,  qua  brown  man  ;  the  proudest  grandees  of  Spain 
wedded  publicly  with  the  daughters  of  the  Mexican  nobility  and 
begot  children  who  were  honoured  for  their  mixed  parent^e, 
while  the  Portuguese  in  Asia  did  not  scruple  to  give  their 
daughters  in  marri^e  to  rich  natives  who  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  this  should  have 
been  the  case  since  the  first  European  filibusters  came  fix>m 
Portugal  or  from  Spain,  the  only  countries  of  the  West 
in  which,  for  an  extended  period  of  their  history,  the  native 
white  ptyjulations  had  been  forced  to  live  side  by  side  with  a 
horde  of  brown  invaders — folk  who  made  themselves  no  less 
respected  than  hated,  and  with  whom  inter-marriage  was  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

Colour-prejudice,  as  we  know  it  to-day — and  this  feeling  was, 
in  the  beginning,  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  expression  of  a 
fierce  pride  of  race — first  began  to  manifest  itself  strongly  when 
the  traders  and  sea-rovers  of  Holland  and  England  were 
wresting  the  empire  of  the  East  from  the  failing  grip  of  "  the 
Portugals,"  and  were  harrying  the  Dons  and  their  shipping  on 
the  Spanish  Main.  These  Northerners  found  the  superiority  of 
the  white  over  the  other  races  a  fact  proven  and  established  ;  the 
past  records  of  their  countries  supplied  no  tradition  of  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a  brown  enemy ;  even  occasional  inter-marriage 
with  dark-skinned  peoples  had  played  no  part  in  the  evolution 
of  their  race  ;  and,  above  all,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
prestige  and  the  dignity  of  the  tiny  bands  of  white  men  who  in 
Asia  were  surrounded  by  such  vast  alien  multitudes,  appealed  to 
these  new-comers  after  a  fashion  in  which  it  had  never  presented 
itself  to  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portuguese.  Accordingly,  as  the 
outcome  alike  of  a  fierce  pride  of  race  and  of  an  imperative 
policy,  devotion  to  the  white  man's  prestige  became  a  cult,  and 
though  one  law  was  made  for  the  man  and  another  for  the 
woman,  the  white  race  arrogated  to  itself  a  position  of  aloofness 
and    superiority,   and    the   sentiment   of   colour-prejudice   came 
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insensibly  into  existence  as  a  barrier  of  defence  reared  against  the 
assaults  of  all  whose  skins  were  not  white. 

Yet  this  feeling  on  the  subject  of  colour  is,  and  has  always 
been,  to  a  great  extent  local. 

The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 
Precisely  where  each  tooth-point  goes  ; 
The  butterfly  upon  the  road, 
Preaches  contentment  to  the  toad. 

Both  the  butterfly  and  the  toad,  the  gentleman  of  England  who 
lives  at  home  at  ease,  and  the  white  man  whose  life  is  spent  in 
close  contact  with  a  vast  coloured  population,  hold  to  this  con- 
viction of  the  innate  superiority  of  the  white  race  over  all  others  ; 
but  while  the  former  is  inclined  to  regard  colour-prejudice, 
as  he  somewhat  scornfully  calls  it,  as  a  manifestation  of  mere 
racial  arrogance,  the  latter  has  learned  to  look  upon  it  as  a  vital 
necessity  for  racial  self-preservation. 

Englishmen  who  are  accustomed  to  stray  no  farther  afield  than 
Brighton  beach  are  to  be  esteemed  happy,  in  that  they  are  spared 
many  of  the  pressing  anxieties  that  beset  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  in  the  more  remote  corners  of  the  Empire,  When,  for 
instance,  some  newspaper  during  the  dog-days  starts  a  discussion 
in  its  columns  on  the  subject  of  the  YeDow  Peril,  the  question  is 
felt  by  most  of  us  to  be  one  of  purely  academic  interest,  and  the 
debate  upon  the  alleged  danger  leaves  the  British  land-owner, 
the  British  shop-keeper,  and  still  more  the  British  workman,  quite 
cold  and  unmoved.  The  problem  is  felt  to  be  too  remote,  too  far 
removed  from  the  lives  of  Englishmen,  to  matter  very  much  :  the 
provision  of,  let  us  say,  an  adequate  water-supply  for  London  is 
thought  to  be  of  more  immediate,  and  therefore  more  vital 
importance.  It  requires  a  stronger  imagination  than  is  possessed 
by  most  Englishmen  to  grasp  the  fact  that,  though  the  danger  of 
Mongolian  invasion  does  not  affect  Englishmen  in  England,  such 
an  invasion,  conducted  on  lines  of  peace,  not  of  war,  is  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  sons  of  Englishmen  in  Australia  and  in  the 
western  States  of  America.  Thus  when  stay-at-home  English- 
men deprecate  the  policy  of  exclusion  applied  to  free  Chinese 
immigrants — viewing  it  from  the  point  of  vantage  of  a  people 
inured  to  the  free  admittance  of  undesirable  aliens  into  their  own 
over-crowded  land — they  are  apt  to  forget  that  an  influx  of 
strangers  of  what  white  men  call    an  inferior  race  is  a  wholly 
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diiFerent  matter  from  the  introduction  of  the  poverty-stricken 
and  degenerate  of  our  own  kind.  In  other  words,  colour-pre- 
judice and  the  sound  reasons  that  lie  at  the  back  of  that 
sentiment  arc  persistently  ignored. 

The  fantastic  pictures  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
drawn  for  us  of  Europe  overwhelmed  by  Asiatic  hordes,  invincible 
through  sheer  force  of  numbers,  need  not  break  our  sleep,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present  :  but  the  peaceful  invasion  of  our  labour- 
markets  by  men  against  whom  white  labour  cannot  compete  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  is  a  calamity  that  belongs,  not  to  some 
remote  future,  but  to  the  Uvir^  to-day.  More  than  this,  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  which  at  last  has 
dragged  its  weary  length  to  a  final  conclusion,  will  be  found  to  be 
only  the  prelude  to  another  and  a  greater  war — a  war  this  time, 
not  of  armaments,  but  of  trade.  The  Japanese  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  proficient  in  the  utilisation  of  all  the  mechanical 
inventions  which  European  ingenuity  has  devised  and  which  have 
made  European  civilisation  what  It  is.  They  have  adapted  them 
with  marvellous  success  to  the  purposes  of  warfere  ;  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  adapt  them  with  a  success  no  less 
triumphant  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture  and  of  commerce. 
Yet,  through  all,  the  character  of  the  people  has  not  changed,  and 
it  is  from  the  frugality  of  the  East  that  Europe  has  most  to  fear. 
The  white  man,  we  have  become  accustomed  to  claim,  is  the  heir  of 
all  the  ages  and  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  ;  but  he  is  also  the 
most  expensive  of  the  various  breeds  of  man.  As  compared  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  *'  takes  a  watch  to  steer  him,  and  a  week 
to  shorten  sail,"  and  the  time  is  drawing  near  apace  when  the  old, 
immutable,  cruel  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  Is  likely  to  have 
a  new  meaning  for  the  race  to  which  that  law  owes  its  discovery 
and  formulation.  For  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
white  race,  albeit  we  claim  for  It  superiority  over  all  others,  is  in 
this  sense  the  fittest  to  survive,  the  more  so  since  latter-day 
morals  and  modem  human  Itarianism  have  imported  into  the 
struggle  factors  that  certainly  were  never  contemplated  by  Nature 
when  she  framed  her  grim  and  merciless  code.  Let  us  examine 
this  view  of  the  question  somewhat  more  closely. 

In  the  natural  world  the  law  of  survival  must  be  taken  to  have 
two  meanings,  the  power  of  adaptation  to  environment,  and  the 
power  to  resist  and  repel  successfully  all  attacks  from  enemies. 
In  the  latter  sense  the  white  races  have  in  the  past  given  amijle 
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proof  of  their  ability  to  survive,  as  is  attested  by  their  conquests 
of  many  distant  lands  and  their  victories  over  unnumbered 
peoples.  As  regards  the  power  of  the  white  race  to  adapt  itself 
to  an  alien  environment,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no 
similar  success  has  been  achieved.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  white  men,  above  all  others,  are  woe- 
fully vulnerable  to  climatic  influence,  and  that,  even  when  they 
can  survive  for  one  or  two  generations  in  a  tropical  environment, 
their  descendants  are  the  victims  of  a  swift  and  steady  degeneration 
that  tends  to  rob  them  of  those  very  moral  and  physical  qualities 
which  first  won  for  their  forbears  their  foothold  in  the  lands  of 
their  adoption.  The  white  man,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  the  fittest  to  survive  if  his  habitat  be  situated  in  a  temperate 
climate,  and  if  his  survival  be  made  dependent  upon  an  ability  to 
slay  and  not  be  slain,  rather  than  upon  other  qualities  such  as 
prolonged  endurance,  the  power  of  accommodating  himself  to  a 
low  standard  of  living,  and  of  maintaining  himself  in  good  health. 

But  the  age  of  battle  with  the  rude  implements  of  war  is  fast 
passing  away  from  those  very  lands  which  the  white  man's  domina- 
tion has  reduced  to  order,  and  with  its  going  there  also  disappears 
the  one  immense  advantage  which,  in  the  past,  the  white  man  has 
shown  himself  to  possess  over  more  primitive  peoples, — his  ability 
to  conquer  in  pitched  fight  in  the  race  of  heavy  numerical  odds. 
The  old,  crude,  natural  warfare,  which  had  for  its  prize  the  survival 
of  the  stoutest  fighter,  is  giving  place  to  warfare  of  a  more 
artificial  character.  What  is  now  needed  is  not  so  much  the  brave 
heart,  the  strong  right  arm,  and  the  energetic  brain,  as  a  physique 
resistant  to  the  assaults  of  disease  in  untoward  circumstances  and 
capable  of  nourishing  itself  adequately  on  a  low  diet,  a  power  to 
endure  the  disastrous  eflFects  of  torrid  climates,  and  an  ability  to 
beget  and  rear  one's  kind  in  an  environment  inimical  to  health 
and  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  white  man's  peculiar  qualities  of 
mind,  character,  and  body.  Also,  in  these  altered  conditions,  the 
high  standard  of  living,  which  has  became  a  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  even  the  most  indigent  of  the  white  race,  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  man  of  European  descent  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  natives  of  the  tropics. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  and  order 
which  the  white  men  have  themselves  established  are  serving 
immensely  to  fortify  the  races  which  the  offspring  of  white  men 
will  at  some  future  date  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  economic 
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warfare.  By  abolishing  inter-tribal  strife  we  have  put  an  end  to 
the  enormous  wastage  of  savage  life  which  has  been  proceeding 
without  a  check  since  these  tribes  first  came  into  contact  one  with 
another.  By  advancing  medical  science  and  affording  medical  aid 
to  the  peoples  of  the  tropics,  we  are  fiarther  helping  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  lands  mainly  inhabited  by  the  inferior 
races,  and  are  delivering  them  from  scoui^es  that  of  old  used  to 
wipe  their  men  out  of  existence  by  the  thousand.  Simultaneously, 
we  are  exerting  ourselves  to  spread  among  them  an  education  of 
a  European  type,  and  are  doing  our  best  to  arm  them  with 
weapons  of  our  invention,  and  to  teach  them  secrets  to  the 
discovery  of  which  we  owe  our  own  success.  Moreover,  we  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  filling  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  have 
made  our  subject  peoples  with  beautiful  theories  as  to  the  equal 
rights  of  man,  the  equality  of  the  races  of  mankind,  the  magni- 
ficence of  representative  institutions,  and  the  claims  that  every 
community  has  to  govern  itself,  for  itself,  after  a  manner  of  its 
own  choosing.  All  these  latter  theories,  needless  to  say,  are 
hatched  out  by  the  sheltered  people  who  live  snugly  in  the  British 
Isles,  who  are  sublimely  ignorant  of  local  conditions,  and  who 
once  again  ignore  the  existence  of  colour-prejudice  and  of  the 
imperative  reasons  which  justify  that  sentiment. 

Meanwhile  we  are  disarming  ourselves  as  quickly  as  we  are 
arming  the  forces  opposed  to  us,  for  Nature  clearly  contemplated 
that  men,  like  other  beasts  of  the  field,  should  eat  or  be  eaten, 
and  though  we  may  not  wish  to  be  devoured,  we  are  far  too 
tender-hearted  in  our  latter-day  developments  to  contemplate  for 
a  moment  the  possibility  of  devouring  on  our  own  account.  The 
old,  natural  law,  therefore,  is  being  suspended  in  its  operation. 
Might  no  longer  spells  Right  in  our  primers,  and  accordingly  we 
are  gradually,  but  surely,  transferring  the  balance  of  power  from 
oxirselves  to  men  of  the  lesser  breeds,  to  men  moreover  who, 
unless  their  past  history  belies  them,  are  little  likely  to  be  fettered, 
when  their  hour  arrives,  by  the  scruples  wherewith  we  ourselves 
are  held. 

This  transfer  of  the  balance  of  power,  too,  'is  coming  about  by 
reason  of  the  very  virtues  which  have  made  white  men  a  pre- 
dominant force  in  many  lands,  self-discipline,  self-control,  self- 
respect.  The  white  man,  inspired  by  a  greater  prudence,  by  a 
greater  measure  of  providence,  by  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
acuteness  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  by  a  dce'per  co'n.ttTTi  Vw 
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the  welfare  of  his  posterity,  marries  nowadays,  for  the  most  part, 
when  he  can  afFord  to  marry,  which  is  often  comparatively  late  in 
life,  and  having  married  he  begets  children  with  discretion  and  in 
moderate  nunibers.  Not  so  the  men  of  the  more  undesirable 
branches  of  the  human  family.  These  take  to  themselves  wives 
at  a  very  early  age,  reproduce  their  kind  with  a  startling  rapidity, 
and  establish  three  generations  in  the  world  to  the  white  man's 
two.  They  have  always  done  this,  but  in  the  past  disease 
and  savage  warfare  combined  to  keep  their  multitudes  within 
bounds.  The  white  man's  sense  of  right  has  removed  them  from 
the  operation  of  this  natural  thinning-out  process,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  force  of  numbers  must  surely  tell,  more  especially  as  a 
crowded  community  of  these  people  can  live  in  plenty  amid  con- 
ditions and  upon  vegetable  foods  that  would  not  suffice  to 
maintain  a  dozen  men  of  European  descent. 

These  altered  conditions,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  only 
begun  to  operate  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
white  man  will  not  realise  until  too  late  that  men  of  the  lower 
races,  who  are  little  afFected  by  climatic  conditions,  who  thrive  on 
food  upon  which  he  cannot  nourish  himself,  who  multiply  far 
more  quickly  than  men  of  European  extraction,  who  can  under- 
sell him  in  the  labour  market  and  wax  fat  where  he  must  starve, 
are  like  to  push  him  out  of  existence.  When  the  issue  at  last 
becomes  acute  the  white  man,  if  indeed  the  power  of  choice  be 
still  left  to  him,  will  have  to  choose  between  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives. He  will  be  forced  either  to  throw  his  humanitarianism  to 
the  winds  and  to  engage  in  a  fierce  war  of  extermination — actual 
warfare  being  the  only  department  of  the  great  struggle  for 
existence  in  which  he  has  shown  a  marked  and  unquestioned 
superiority  over  his  opponents — or  he  will  have  to  make  such 
terms  as  he  may  with  the  inevitable  and  accept  gradual  absorption 
into  the  coloured  races  as  his  eventual  destiny. 

Were  the  issue  one  that  would  ever  be  likely  to  present  itself 
to  his  choice  as  a  plain  question  of  immediate  policy  (as  it  did,  for 
instance,  on  a  tiny  and  almost  insignificant  scale  in  the  days  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny),  were  there  to  be  some  clear  parting  of  the  ways 
at  which  he  might  stand  an  instant,  taking  breath  and  seeking  for 
a  decision  with  a  full  appreciation  of  all  that  lay  before  him  at  the 
end  of  the  road  which  he  might  elect  to  tread — there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  white  man  would  discard  his  scruples  and 
plunge  into  the  battle  with  all  his  old,  relentless  energy.     Un- 
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fortunately  the  decision  is  one  which  will  have  to  be  arrived  at, 
not  in  a  single  place,  but  in  a  thousand  different  and  widely- 
scattered  localities,  not  once  and  for  all,  but  at  various  times 
spreading  over  a  protracted  period.  Should  the  decision  be  in 
favour  of  battle,  it  is  white  men,  in  easier  circumstances  and  in 
safer  places,  who  will  be  the  first  to  cry  shame  upon  those  who 
begin  the  fight  on  behalf  of  the  white  race.  Once  again,  the 
inability  of  the  butterfly  upon  the  road  to  understand  the  inner 
meaning  of  colour-prejudice  will  warp  the  judgment  of  the  stay- 
at-home,  and  will  make  him  bid  the  toad  bear  the  tooth-points  of 
the  harrow  with  patience  and  contentment. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  this  was  not  the  case  in  1857  ; 
that  the  Mutiny  was  put  down  with  fire  and  with  sword,  with  a 
ruthless  energy  and  a  barbarous  vindictivcness  which  have  left 
between  Anglo-Indians  and  the  natives  of  Hindustan  many  an 
open  sore  that  will  not  quickly  heal ;  and  that  the  sympathy  of 
Englishmen  at  home  was  throughout  on  the  side  of  the  men  who 
wreaked  that  dreadful  punishment.  This,  all  this,  is  true  ;  but 
since  the  year  1857  public  opinion  and  many  other  things  in  the 
British  Isles  and  out  of  them  have  travelled  very  far  indeed.  In 
1857  the  electric  telegraph  did  not  connect  Fleet  Street  with  the 
remotest  corners  of  British  India  ;  the  war-correspondent  was  a 
being  of  recent  creation,  and  the  men  who  filled  such  posts  under 
the  great  newspapers  were  fewer  in  number,  were  inspired  by  a 
greater  sense  of  national  responsibility,  by  a  deeper  discretion, 
and  by  a  smaller  love  of  excitement  and  of  scandal-mongering,  than 
are  some  of  their  successors  of  our  own  time.  In  those  days  the 
half-penny  Press  and  the  Yellow  Press  did  not  exist  ;  the  nation 
was  perhaps  less  acutely  humanitarian,  and  was  certainly  less 
nervously  sentimental  than  it  has  since  become  ;  and  responsible 
statesmen  (though  they  could  have  shown  better  cause  than  was 
possible  on  more  recent  occasions)  did  not  stoop  to  seek  a  party 
triumph  by  raising  an  outcry  against  "  methods  of  barbarism.'* 

Could  history  repeat  itself,  which  God  forbid,  can  any  of  us 
feel  confident  that  a  new  Mutiny  would  be  repressed  as  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  was  repressed,  or  that  the  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  white  race  in  India  would  be  punished  with  the  severity,  aye, 
and  with  the  ferocity  that  alone  can  serve  to  impress  punishment 
upon  the  imagination  of  an  Oriental  people  who  do  not  easily 
distinguish  between  moderation  and  weakness  ?  Can  any  man 
amongst  us,  who  has  observed  the  trend  of  recent  public  senti- 
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ment  with  a  seeing  eye,  answer  those  questions  in  the  affirma- 
tive ?  If  so,  well  and  good.  There  still  remains  some  chance 
that  when  the  hour  of  conflict  dawns,  as  dawn  it  surely  must 
sooner  or  later — in  India,  in  Africa,  south,  east,  west  and  central, 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (before  any  of  them  it  may  be), 
in  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of 
Holland, — the  white  men  on  the  spot  will  hold  their  own  and  will 
have  the  sympathy  and  the  support,  moral  as  well  as  actual,  ot 
their  own  kind  in  places  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 
If  an  affirmative  answer  is  impossible — and  the  present  writer  is 
bound  to  confess  that  this  appears  to  him  to  be  the  case, — then 
absorption  of  the  great  white  stock  into  the  lower  races  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time,  time  long-drawn  out,  it  may 
be,  but  time  inevitable  and  sure. 

For — and  this  is  the  lesson  which  this  paper  has  been  written 
to  inculcate, — colour-prejudice  is  ceasing,  nay,  has  well-nigh 
ceased,  to  be  what  it  originally  was,  a  manifestation  more  or  less 
unreasonable  and  unjust  of  blatant  pride  of  race.  Instead  it 
must  be  recognised  as  an  assertion  of  the  instinct  of  racial  self- 
preservation.  The  men  who  have  least  sympathy  with  it  are 
precisely  those  who  have  not  yet  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
unnumbered  coloured  populations  which  threaten  the  white  race 
with  eventual  absorption  ;  the  men  who  carry  it  to  its  most 
logical,  and,  as  stay-at-home  Englishmen  judge,  its  most  bigoted 
extremes  are  those  upon  whom  that  pressure  is  already  becoming 
acute.  The  sentiment  is  most  keen  to-day,  it  is  probable,  among 
white  men  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  white 
men,  be  it  noted,  to  whom  the  prospect  of  seeing  their 
descendants  merged  into  a  race  of  Mulattos  presents  itselr  as  an 
imminent  and  ever  increasing  probability.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  prejudice,  with  hardly  any  greater  justification  than  is  the 
common  lot  of  prejudices,  by  the  people  of  Europe,  more 
especially  northern  Europe  whither  the  tide  of  Moorish  conquest 
never. penetrated.  If  any  man  desires  to  inform  himself  of  the 
freedonl  from  the  sentiment  that  is  to  be  found  among  the  lower 
classes  in  .f^ngland,  for  example,  let  him  examine  the  records  of 
all  that  happened  when  our  great  Indian  Army  sent  picked  men 
from  every  r«^ginicnt  to  camp  near  London  on  the  occasion  of 
His  Majesty'si  Coronation,  or  obtain  a  census  of  the  number  of 
English  womt^J^  who  during  the  last  decade  have  voluntarily 
Jiccepted  colouT^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  husbands.     Yet,  for  the  British 
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Empire,  with  its  tiny  bands  of  white  men  and  its  huge  multi- 
tudes of  coloured  races,  it  is  the  people  at  home  who  determine 
destiny  and  its  policies,  it  is  they  who  raise  the  cries,  "  India  for 
the  Indians  !  "  "  Africa  for  the  Africans  !  ",  it  is  they  who  clamour 
for  the  spread  of  representative  institutions,  it  is  they  who 
despise  and  cry  shame  upon  what  they  call'  colour-prejudice,  and 
it  is  they  who  are  surely  but  certainly  handing  over  men  of 
their  own  kind,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  grip  of  forces 
whose  very  existence  they  but  dimly  apprehend. 

It  is  time  surely  that  these  truths  should  be  realised,  that  the 
British  nation  should  be  taught  to  make  up  its  mind  once  for  all 
upon  a  question  of  tremendous  import,  and  should  be  invited 
to  have  done  with  mischievous  theories  or  with  specious  pretences. 
The  alternative  is  clear.  Either  the  British  nation  must  accept 
the  belief  that  government  by  the  majority  is  not  a  system  capable 
of  universal,  eventual  application,  and  having  accepted  it  must 
declare  boldly  that  white  men  mean  to  continue  to  govern  in  the 
lands  that  white  men  have  won  ;  or  they  must  accept  the  result 
of  their  own  handiwork  and  must  deliberately  prepare  for  the 
ultimate  evacuation  of  territories  in  which  they  have  themselves 
suspended  the  operation  of  Nature's  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  its  old,  crude  and  brutal  interpretation.  If  the  first 
alternative  be  chosen  (and  to  reject  it  means  the  eventual  absorp- 
tion of  the  white  by  the  more  numerous  and  more  prolific 
coloured  races)  then  we  must  have  done  with  make-believe,  with 
promises  that  we  do  not  intend  to  fulfil,  with  all  attempts  to  train 
the  subject-peoples  for  a  self-government  which  we  do  not  mean 
to  confer  upon  them,  and  we  must  support  our  agents  when 
grim  necessity  forces  them  to  hold  with  the  sword  that  which  the 
sword  has  won. 

The  issue,  perhaps,  is  not  so  remote  as  some  of  us  might 
Btncy,  though  it  is  like  to  present  itself  in  a  curiously  complex 
and  insidious  guise.  What  action  will  Great  Britain  take — 
Great  Britain,  who  has  of  late  contracted  the  habit  of  screaming 
herself  hoarse  with  cries  of  "  Banzai  !  " — when  public  opinion  in 
Japan  demands  the  suspension  in  Japan's  favour  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  which  excludes  all  who  are  not  white  from  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  ?  This  law,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  regarded  by  the  Australians  as  a  necessity  of  the  economic 
existence  of  their  country,  and  something  more  solid  than  British 
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sentiment  or  British  sentimentality  will  be  needed  to  alter  their 
conviction  upon  the  point. 

Here  you  will  have  a  race  that  is  not  white,  that  is  frugal 
and  laborious  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  is  content  with  a 
very  low  standard  of  living,  as  Australian  workmen  judge 
such  things,  and  that  has  recently  proved  its  fitness  to  survive 
even  in  the  open  battle,  which  hitherto  has  been  accounted 
the  white  man's  peculiar  field  of  victory,  claiming  to  win  a 
foothold  in  a  country  which  is  now  the  exclusive  property 
of  a  white  race,  and  to  enter  upon  a  competitive  struggle 
which  can  only  spell  ruin  to  the  working-classes  of  these  great 
Colonies.  What  is  to  be  the  decision,  what  the  principles 
upon  which  that  decision  is  to  be  based  ?  To  such  questions  no 
man  as  yet  may  supply  the  answers,  but  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy  which  must  therefrom  arise 
stay-at-home  Britons  will  at  last  learn  somethings  of  the  true 
reason  and  logic  that  lie  at  the  back  of  the  sentiment  called 
colour-prejudice,  upon  which  it  has  so  long  been  the  custom 
to  expend  so  much  of  scorn  and  of  reprobation. 

A  Looker-on 


MISS    POOLEY'S   LOVE-AFFAIR 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?  "  asked  Amanda  suddenly. 

**  Why,  of  course,"  cried  little  Miss  Pooley,  vastly  surprised  at 
the  question. 

**  I  wish  I  could  be,"  sighed  Amanda.  "  It  must  be  so  exciting 
to  fall " 

"  One  doesn't  fall,"  interjected  Miss  Pooley,  touching  her  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  deftly  ;  **  one  glides,  or  one  drifts,  as  it  were." 

Amanda  mused.  "  It  is  rather  dangerous  to  drift,  though,  isn't 
it  ?  "  she  ventured. 

"It  is  just  as  dangerous  to  steer,  if  you  have  no  chart," 
replied  Miss  Pooley. 

"  And  hadn't  you  ?  " 

«  Hadn't  I  what,  child  ? " 

«  A  chart." 

Miss  Pooley  stared  at  her,  then  blinked  her  eyes  rapidly. 
"  You  are  talking  nonsense,"  she  said. 

"  I  know,"  returned  Amanda  ;  "  I  like  it.  What  should 
I  talk  but  nonsense  ?  Talking  sense  is  so  dull."  She  paused 
and  twisted  about  restlessly  among  the  cushions  of  the  deep 
arm-chair.  "  Your  love-afFair,"  she  hinted  ;  "  was  that 
nonsense  ? " 

"I  am  not  conscious  of  having  confessed  to  a  love-affair," 
said  Miss  Pooley,  smiling. 

"  But  you  did  confess,  you  know,  all  the  same.  Do  tell  me 
about  it ;  I'll  not  breathe  a  word.  Was  he  handsome  ?  Of 
course  he  was  clever,  or  you  wouldn't  have  looked  at  him." 

"  He  wasn't  clever,"  said  Miss  Pooley  ;  "  at  least, — not  in 
that  way,  I  mean  in  the  way  of  book-learning,  you  understand  ; 
but  I  fancy  he  was  considered  good-looking." 

*'  Oh,  you  couldn't  have  been  in  love  with  him  I "  cried 
Amanda. 
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Miss  Pooley  smiled  again.  "  Perhaps  I  should  have  said," 
she  remarked,  in  her  precise  way,  "that  I  have  been  in  the 
atmosphere  of  love.  It's  much  the  same  thing.  That's  what  I 
meant  by  gliding,  drifting.  It's  rather  like  being  on  the  sea  in 
a  dark  night  when  there  are  no  stars  or  moon,  and  the  only 
lights  are  the  lights  on  deck,  Chinese  lanterns  for  preference, 
that  just  stain  the  water  with  soft,  gleaming  meshes  of  colour. 
You  see  the  little  waves  go  crisping  by,  and  they  always  seem 
to  be  the  same  waves ;  and  the  darkness  enfolds  you  like  a 
fragrance,  and  you  seem  to  be  suspended  as  it  were  in  an 
illimitable  void.  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  brother's  yacht. 
The  Ladybird." 

"  How  perfectly  lovely  !  "  murmured  Amanda. 

"  I  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  party,"  Miss  Pooley  went 
on,  lapsing  into  her  usual  manner.  "  I  was  twenty-four  ;  it 
seemed  a  great  age  then ;  all  the  others  were  in  their  teens, 
or  only  just  out  of  them.  I  had  never  felt  the  least  bit  old 
before,  and  I  wouldn't  have  gone  if  I  had  known  how  young 
the  rest  of  the  party  were.  But — "  she  paused, — "  I  was  glad 
afterwards  that  I  went." 

"  He  was  on  board,  then  ? " 

"  Yes.  To  speak  in  an  accepted,  though  inexact,  way,  he  was 
at  Sandhurst  at  that  time.  He  had  soft  hair  that  curled  rebel- 
liously  in  tiny  stifF  tendrils  on  his  temples  and  about  his  ears." 

"  Fancy  you  noticing  !  "  cried  Amanda. 

Miss  Pooley  started.  ''  I  was  fairly  observant,  I  think,"  she 
said  simply,  *'  even  then,  though  I  was  only  twenty-four." 

'^  It  is  when  one  is  twenty-four,  or  younger,  that  one  does 
notice  such  things,  of  course,"  said  Amanda. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  boisterous  high  spirits  of  the  others 
rather  got  on  my  nerves,  though,"  observed  Miss  Pooley  reflec- 
tively. *'  Youth  is  said  to  be  charming  ;  I  have  not  found  it  so. 
I  think  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  retain  our  youth  long  enough  to 
get  used  to  it ;  and  then,  when  we  do  get  used  to  it,  our  youth 
is  gone,  and  all  that  remains  is  an  assumption  which  has  become 
a  hollow  mockery." 

'*  How  old  was  he  ?  "  asked  Amanda. 

"  He  was  quite  a  boy,  two  years  younger  than  me  at  least." 

*'  That  isn't  much." 

Miss  Pooley  looked  at  Amanda  without  seeing  her.  "  It  is  a 
great  deal, — in  a  man,"  she  answered.     "  There  is  more  sophisti- 
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cation  in  two  years,  sometimes,  than  in  a  whole  generation.  It 
all  depends  on  what  age  you  take.  Think  of  the  new-born  hahe 
and  the  child  of " 

"  I  would  rather  think  of  something  a  little  more  mature, 
please." 

"Then  think  of  the  unmarried  girl  and  the  young  mother." 

"  That  is  far  more  interesting." 

**To  me  he  seemed  extremefy  young,"  pursued  Miss  Pooley, 
"  a  mere  boy  in  fact,  as  I  say.  He  was  full  of  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  ideas  and  hopes  and  emotions." 

"  He  talked  to  you  about  them  ?  " 

"  He  talked  a  good  deal, — ^young  men  do — and  matnly  about 
himself,  I  think  ;  but  that  is  not  always  objectionable.  After  all, 
we  can  only  aspire  to  be  eloquent  on  the  subject  that  interests  us 
most.  And  naturally  a  young  man  is  the  most  absorbing  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  world, — to  himself,  and  possibly  to  a 
woman, — of  twenty-four — also." 

"  I'm  sure  he  was  nice,"  said  Amanda.  "  And  I  hope  you 
were  nice  too, — to  him,  I  mean." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Pooley,  "though  he  made  me  laugh  at  him 
occasionally.  He  was  so  desperately  in  earnest  about  things  that 
really  did  not  matter, — about  the  state  of  his  heart,  for  instance." 

"And  about  you  as  well,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes;  I  came  in,"  replied  Miss  Pooley.  "But  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  delude  myself  into  imagining  that  I  was  in  any  way 
essential  or  even  very  important.  I  think,  given  his  tempera- 
ment and  that  exceptional  atmosphere,  any  other  woman  would 
have  served  his  purpose  equally  well.  He  first  came  to  me  for 
consolation,  thinking  I  was  a  dear  old  person,  I  suppose,  in 
whom  he  could  safely  confide  his  troubles  with  a  hope  of 
sympathy.  He  had  fallen  in  love — men  do  undoubtedly  fall ; 
there  is  no  gliding  or  drifting  with  them — with  an  impossible 
girl  at  Winchester  or  somewhere.  There  was  no  question  about 
her  impossibility,  so  the  fall  was  great ;  and  his  people,  quite 
properly  disapproving  of  her,  inveigled  her  away  from  him — by 
means  of  money,  I  havp  heard — and  then  got  my  brother  to 
invite  him  to  go  yachting  with  us." 

"  I  see,"  said  Amanda  seriously. 

"  I  must  say,"  continued  Miss  Pooley,  "  that  he  was  rather  a 
tumultuous  person.  His  first  advances  could  hardly  be  called 
overtures  exactly  ;  they  were  rather  more  like  sudden  A^yxvte. 
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on  me.  He  was  dreadfully  ejaculatoiy  and  violent  and  elliptic. 
All  women,  he  said,  were  alike.  He  said  that  frequently,  so 
frequently  that  I  suspected  him  of  not  believing  it.  He  usually 
began  and  finished  his  tirades  with  that  sweeping  generalisation  ; 
but  he  said  also  that  he  could  see  I  was  different  from  other 
women.  I  had  common-sense.  Beware  of  the  young  man  who 
accuses  you  of  common-sense,  Amanda  !  He  found  me  restful, 
soothing,  I  suppose  ;  and  I  know  he  considered  me  frightfully 
old,  at  first.  In  fact,  my  elderliness  continued  to  distress  him 
even  afterwards,  when *  What  a  man  looks  for,'  he  said, 

*  is  a  woman  who  understands  him.*  But  though  he  professed 
to  give  me  credit  for  understanding  him  perfectly,  he  was  still  at 
considerable  pains  to  go  on  explaining  himself  to  me  at  every 
possible  opportunity.  It  appeared  that  he  was  not  at  all  the  man 
he  seemed  to  be  ;  so  few  men  are,  I  find.     *  A  fellow,'  he  said, 

*  does  not  go  about  handing  round  bits  of  his  inmost  soul  to 
everybody  as  if  they  were  bonbons.'  From  this  I  gathered  that  I 
was  peculiarly  privileged.  *  Mind  you,'  he  said  also,  ^  there  are 
good  and  bad  of  both  sexes.'  But  he  did  not  state  the  propor- 
tions in  which  he  had  found  them  in  our  sex  ;  I  fancy, 
however,  that  the  percentage  of  goodness  was  deplorably  low. 
'  I  must  forget  her — that's  all,'  he  would  say.  And  very  soon 
he  did  ;  but  I  could  not." 

"  What  happened  ?  "  inquired  Amanda  breathlessly. 

"  The  usual  thing,'*  answered  Miss  Pooley. 

"  But— what  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  caught  his  heart  on  the  rebound  apparently.  You  see," 
she  pointed  out,  "  I  didn't  wear  glasses  in  those  days," 

^*  I  wondered,"  faltered  Amanda,  reassured. 

*'  There  is  something  about  a  ship,  I  think,  that  fosters  the 
tender  passion." 

"  You  always  call  it  the  tender  passion,  don't  you,  Miss 
Pooley  ? "  interrupted  Amanda. 

"  Of  course.     Why  not,  my  dear  ? "  exclaimed  Miss  Pooley. 

'*  It  sounds  rather  mid-Victorian — old  fashioned — that's  all," 
stammered  Amanda. 

Miss  Pooley  looked  severe.  "  As  I  was  saying,"  she 
resumed,  "  it  is  probably  the  pleasant  monotony  of  things  in 
general  that  is  responsible,  the  routine,  you  know,  and  possibly 
the  sea-air.  I  have  always  noticed  that  affairs  more  often  come 
to  a  climax  even  at  the  seaside  than  in  an  inland  town.     And  of 
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course,  at  the  seaside  there  are  things  to  do,  distractions,  fresh 
faces,  a  continual  change  in  the  venue  of  one's  daily  occupations 
if  not  actually  in  the  nature  of  them  ;  but  on  board  a  yacht  there 
is  practically  nothing  else  to  do  but  look  at  the  sea  and  at  one 
another  all  the  time — so  long  as  the  weather  keeps  fine,  that  is, 
and  it  was  perfect  weather  throughout  during  The  Ladybird's 
cruise  to  Oporto." 

**  How  absolutely  lovely  !  "  sighed  Amanda  again. 

"  And  another  thing,"  said  Miss  Pooley  ;  "  the  days  seem  so 
very  long  on  board  a  ship — I  don't  mean  tedious,  quite  the 
cpntrary^-but  long,  you  know,  in  the  sense  that  so  much  is 
compressed  into  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  feeling,  of  growth,  of 
development.  One  wakes  up,  aged  twenty-four,  as  it  were,  and 
one  goes  to  bed — oh,  any  age  !  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
you  are  on  quite  a  distant  footing  with  someone ;  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  you  and  he  are  taking  out  your  hearts 
and  showing  them  to  one  another  like  two  schoolboys  with  new 
watches.  A  month  in  a  hotel  does  not  lend  a  single  touch  of 
that  intimacy  to  your  intercourse  which  an  afternoon  of  idling 
on  deck  will  permanently  colour  it  with  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
You  do  really  feel  that  you  have  known  one  another  for  years 
after  a  day  spent  together  in  the  small,  delightful  world  of  a 
ship."     A  faint  flush  tinged  Miss  Pooley's  cheek. 

"  I  should  love  to  go  yachting,"  breathed  Amanda.  "  I  never 
have,     I  wonder " 

Again  Miss  Pooley  started.  "  It  was  on  our  third  day  out 
that  he  proposed  to  me,"  she  said  rather  loudly.  *'  Of 
course " 

"  Proposed  to  you  !  "  exclaimed  Amanda.  **  Did  he  really 
propose  ?  I  thought — but,"  she  added  doubtfully,  *'  surely  you 
have  left  the  best  part  out." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Pooley  ;  "  but  one  can  only  relate  events, 
and  the  best  part  was  absolutely  eventless  ;  that  was  the 
supreme  beauty  of  it.  It  was  just  a  delicious  state  of  being  ;  a 
sense  of  airy  living  in  a  castle  of  cloud-shapes,  with  walls  all 
woven  of  rosy  curtains  and  misty,  filmy  draperies,  through  which 
one  caught  only  vague,  dim  glimpses  of  the  outer  world  of  spars 
and  sails  and  ropes,  of  the  boundless  floor  of  the  sea,  all  strewn 
with  glittering  jewels,  and  the  everlasting,  all-pervading  sky 
above,  where  other  fairy  ships  seemed  to  float  along  with  us,  the 
decks  heaped  high  with  gold  and  manned  by  gods   in   purple 
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robes.  It  was  a  place  only  faintly  tangible,  that  outer  world  in 
which  human  figures  moved  and  talked  and  came  together  and 
parted,  all  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  deck.  At  table  one 
ate  Barmecide  feasts  and  uttered  the  inimitably  inane  remarks 
that  one  makes  in  a  silly  dream.  Scents  and  sounds  were 
muffled,  the  odour  of  cigar-smoke  and  the  strong,  salt  savour  ot 
the  sea,  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  music  when  one  of  the  men 
brought  out  his  guitar  and  we  all  sang.  It  was  a  dream  spun 
out  of  moonshine  then.  The  air  had  a  soft,  palpable  quality  like 
silk  ;  and  the  outlines  of  things  were  all  silver-bright  and  glow- 
ing, seeming  to  have  no  real  substance  at  all,  so  that  we  might 
have  been  a  lot  of  jolly  ghosts  together." 

^*  How  perfectly  lovely  it  must  have  been  !  '*  sighed  Amanda 
yet  once  more. 

"  But  when  he  proposed  to  me,''  Miss  Pooley  went  on,  "  that 
was  of  course  the  end.  The  veil  that  had  hidden  us  from  one 
another  was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  face  of  truth  gibbered  at  me 
through  the  torn  rags  of  illusion.  It  looked  cruel,  pitiless,  ugly, 
incredibly  vulgar  and  jeering.*'  Miss  Pooley  shuddered  ever  so 
slightly.  When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  had  fallen  to  its 
wonted  flat,  conversational  note.  '^  I  told  him  he  was  foolish," 
she  said.     "  I  pointed  out  the  disparity  in  our  ages." 

"  It  was  only  two  years  !  "  cried  Amanda  eagerly. 

**  It  seemed  much  more  than  that,  much  more.  I  felt  im- 
measurably older  than  he  was,  and  horribly  clear-sighted.  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
he  loved  me  ;  propinquity  alone  was  responsible  for  his, — his 
passing  aberration.  I  told  him  (what  was  true  enough)  that  he 
could  find  someone  else  some  day  who  would  prove  a  far  better 
wife  for  him,  one  infinitely  more  suitable  than  I  could  ever  hope 
to  be.  That  horrible  clear-sightedness  of  mine  made  me  aware 
of  our  gross  unsuitability  to  one  another.  I  knew  that  he  would 
speedily  tire  of  me,  as  I  feared  I  should  tire  of  him.  And  even 
then  I  had  the  celibate  tendency  ;  marriage  did  not  attract  me. 
Men  were  adorable, — as  gods  are — but  they  were  out  of  place  as 
breakfast  companions." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Pooley,"  pleaded  Amanda,  "  don't, — don't  be 
bitter !  " 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Miss  Pooley  ;  *'  but  he  was — intensely  bitter, 
and  angry.  He  called  me  a  flirt.  It  seemed  odd  that  he  should 
call  me  that,  considering  that  three  days  ago  he  had  been  dying 
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for  love  of  another  woman  ;  but  I  forgave  him,  though  he  had 
hurt  me  wantonly,  and  I  did  not  point  out  to  him  how  utterly 
inconsistent  his  conduct  was  throughout  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
ask  me  still  to  be  his  friend  :  I  wanted  us  to  be  friends  always  ; 
I  wanted  exceedingly  still  to  retain  a  place  in  his  regard,  his  life, 
however  lowly.  But  there  was  neither  ruth  nor  justice  left  in 
my  nice  boy.  He  pished  and  pshaw'd  and  laughed  harshly,  and 
swung  away  and  left  me.  .  .  .  The  lights  of  the  harbour  were 
kindling  on  the  black,  craggy  fringe  of  the  vast  as  he  left  me. 
An  hour  or  two  later  we  went  on  shore.  When  we  re-embarked 
he  did  not  accompany  us,  and  on  our  return  voyage  I  had  to 
defend  him  from  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  my  brother.  It 
was  ndt  a  happy  time  for  me  !  " 

Amanda  insinuated  her  hand  into  Miss  Pooley's.  "  I  am  so 
sorry,  "  she  murmured.  "  But  still  1  can't  see  why  you  should 
have  sent  him  away  like  that." 

"  That  ia  because  your  eyes  are  too  bright  as  yet,  my  dear," 
said  Miss  Pooley. 

"  And  have  you  ever  met  him  since  ?  " 

"  Yts.  It  is  because  1  have  so  often  met  him  since  that  I 
know  now  I  acted  wisely,"  replied  Miss  Pooley.  '*  I  was  not  at 
all  sure  about  it  at  the  time.  I  used  to  wonder  what  perverse 
spirit  in  me  it  was  that  had  made  me  send  him  away, — until  we 
met  agtun,  a  few  months  later.  He  was  engaged  to  another  girl, 
the  right  girl,  by  that  time  ;  and  I  saw, — what  I  might  have 
seen  through  tears,  if  1  had  married  him — that  he  would  have 
wondered  what  on  earth  had  ever  made  him  think  he  cared  for  me." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  Amanda  asked  softly  : 
*'  What  was  his  name,  Miss  Pooley,  —  his  Christian  name,  I 
mean  ? " 

"  It  was  an  unusual  one." 

"  Ah,  do  tell  it  me." 

"  An  old-world  name,  common  enough  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I 
believe,  but  now the  name  was  Piers." 

"  Piers  !  "  echoed  Amanda,  starting  up  with  bright,  wide  eyes. 
"  Piers  I — but  that  is  papa's  name  !  " 

"  I  know,  dear,"  said  Miss  Pooley. 

Edwin  Puch 


THE   POLLUTION   OF   OUR    RIVERS 

In  this  Year  of  Grace  and  County  Councils  the  condition  of 
some  of  our  most  charming  rivers  is  deplorably  bad.  It 
has  become  a  generally  accepted  proposition  that  the  pollution 
of  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manufacturing  towns  is  a 
very  right  and  proper  procedure,  and  if  a  river  in  which  our 
great-grandfathers  could  catch  trout  yields  no  better  harvest  now 
than  an  occasional  dead  cat  nobody  grumbles.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  people  who  grumble 
do  not  count  ;  they  are  mere  folk  who  would  like  to  see 
England  beautiful,  and  believe  that  the  manufacturing  works 
which  spoil  a  fine  stream  do  not  justify  their  existence.  Such 
unpractical  fellows  are  rightly  despised  by  all  hard-headed  men 
of  business,  who  do  not  mind  how  hideous  the  countryside 
looks  so  long  as  it  yields  good  profits  to  the  company  in 
which  they  hold  shares.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  wealthy 
manufacturers,  factory-owners  and  shareholders  could  be  com- 
pelled to  live  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  business  premises, 
factories  would  soon  cease  to  be  ugly,  garden-cities  would  become 
the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and  rivers  would  once  more 
hold  water,  instead  of  a  combination  of  ink  and  treacle. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  protest  against  the  pollution  of  a 
stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufacturing  town  ;  but 
it  is  permissible  to  complain  of  the  fashion  in  which  small 
rivers  that  run  through  the  heart  of  purely  agricultural  land 
are  contaminated  by  the  lack  of  a  proper  scheme  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  through 
which  they  pass.  Most  of  us  who  spend  part  of  our  life  in 
the  country  could  name  one  or  two  rivers  that  would  provide 
splendid  quarters  for  trout,  and  can  now  do  no  more  than 
support  a  few  coarse  fish  and  nourish  conditions  that  make  for 
epidemics  and  fever  in  time  of  hot  weather  and  drought.     There 
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is  no  justification  for  such  a  condition.  Everybody  knows  the 
danger  that  it  involves,  all  are  agreed  that  the  town,  or  towns, 
responsible  ought  to  mend  their  manners  ;  but  an  afiair  that  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  and  the  local  inspector 
of  nuisances  is  generally  so  busy  straining  at  the  local  gnats  that 
he  can  swallow  a  whole  caravan  of  camels  without  effort. 

The  other  morning  I  walked  for  some  two  miles  along 
the  banks  of  a  river  that  was  once  famous  for  its  trout.  The 
railhead  is  some  seven  or  eight  miles  away,  and  there  is  no 
factory  within  twice  that  distance.  Everywhere  one  sees  well  pre- 
served woodland  and  green  pastures,  with  red-tiled,  white-walled 
farmhouses  scattered  here  and  there,  encircled  by  orchards,  out- 
buildings, and  corn  stacks.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  prosperity 
about  the  country  :  one  breathes  bracing  air  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
the  river,  the  little  river,  once  a  shining  jewel  in  a  setting-of  lush 
pastures,  is  busy  preparing  an  epidemic  against  next  summer,  or 
the  summer  that  comes  after,  just  because  the  old  town  on  the 
hill-side  that  dominates  the  landscape  has  no  sewage-scheme 
and  no  intention  of  adopting  one.  The  river-bed  is  choked 
and  foul  ;  rushes  and  noisome  weeds  of  every  description 
grow  in  all  directions  ;  the  soft  black  mud,  fully  two  feet 
deep,  has  a  decidedly  unpleasant  odour,  and  the  few  fish  that 
linger  in  the  pools  are  not  in  good  condition.  Now  and 
again  the  riparian  owners  attempt  in  half-hearted  fashion  to 
clean  out  their  portion  of  the  river-bed  :  some  enthusiasts 
have  even  put  down  fish  ;  but  the  fish  died,  the  weeds 
sprang  up  again,  and  only  the  winter  floods  avail  to  keep  the 
river  from  becoming  an  active  danger  to  health. 

1  asked  a  considerable  landowner  why  he  took  no  steps  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  might  be  approached, 
or  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  might  be  urged  to  do  his 
very  obvious  duty.  The  usual  explanation  was  forthcoming. 
"  If  one  went  to  the  Government,"  said  my  friend,  "  certain 
commissioners  would  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  town,  a  very  expensive  drainage  system  would  be 
arranged,  and  rates  would  become  a  terrible  burden  for  the 
next  five  and  twenty  years." 

"  By  doing  nothing,"  I  rejoined,  "  you  probably  sacrifice  a 
certain  number  of    children    and  delicate  adults  to  the    Fever 
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God  every  year.  You  certainly  spoil  a  beautiful  river  and 
depreciate  the  value  of  your  property." 

"That  is  so,"  he  admitted;  "and  the  only  middle  course 
would  appear  to  lie  in  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  towns- 
folk and  arranging  some  simple  and  effective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  trouble  on  lines  that  would  command  the  approval 
of  a  good  engineer." 

"  Why  not  do  that,  then  ? "  I  suggested,  and  my  friend  replied 
that  local  people  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered.  They  have  grown 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  river  polluted,  they  have  no  time  to 
fish,  they  hold  themselves  immune  from  epidemics,  and  they 
have  a  rooted  aversion  from  rates.  All  forms  of  taxation 
appear  unjust  in  their  eyes ;  consequently  the  bad  conditions 
go  on,  and  the  chances  are  that  nothing  short  of  a  serious  out- 
break of  fever  will  bring  reason  to  the  neighbourhood. 

If  the  problem  of  river  pollution  should  be  solved,  the  sporting 
instinct  will  probably  deserve  the  credit.  Fishermen  are  bestirring 
themselves  to  develope  their  sport  in  all  directions,  and  rivers 
that  might  be  kept  clean  and  provide  good  fishing  will  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  foul  for  an  indefinite  period.  Some  sport- 
ing owner,  who  is  not  greatly  concerned  by  the  spectre  of  high 
rates,  will  set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion.  Towns 
and  villages  that  pollute  the  water  wiU  be  forced  into  more 
salubrious  methods  ;  the  stream  will  be  cleaned,  and  will  re- 
main clean.  Doubtless  there  will  be  many  to  exclaim  against 
the  selfishness  that  sends  the  rates  up  for  purely  private  pur- 
poses ;  but  in  the  long  run  purity  is  economy,  and  to  preserve  a 
dirty  river  at  the  cost  of  an  occasional  epidemic,  and  constant 
small  sacrifices  of  human  life,  is  as  unbusiness-like  a  proceeding 
as  ever  a  long-headed  case-hardened  countryman  was  party  to. 
Incidentally,  even  the  farmers  would  have  some  return  for  the 
outlav,  apart  from  increased  health,  because,  where  the  rivers 
are  foul  and  the  mud  gets  deeper  year  by  year,  cattle  and 
foals  are  lost  from  time  to  time  ;  they  are  tempted  down 
to  the  river  to  drink,  and  are  smothered  in  the  mud.  The 
loss  to  ornithologists  when  the  river  is  hopelessly  foul  need  hardly 
be  set  down  here.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
grebes,  reed-warblers,  ouzels,  and  kingfishers,  that  frequent  clean 
running  water,  are  bound  to  regret  the  condition  of  streams  which 
seem  to  harbour  nothing  but  a  few  unhappy-looking  water-rats. 

S.  L.  Bensusan 
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Steaming  between  Malta  and  Marseilles  some  of  us  may  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  splintered  peaks,  a  wild  sky-line  flung  against 
the  blue.  Perhaps  we  learned  from  one  of  the  ship's  company 
that  it  was  Majorca,  but  in  any  case  we  had  forgotten  all  about 
it  before.  To  most  Englishmen  the  Balearic  group  means  still 
less,  a  name  on  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  memory  of  early 
schooldays,  a  geographical  expression.  It  meant  more  in  1756, 
when  an  angry  mob  clamoured  under  the  windows  of  George 
the  Second  for  lost  Minorca.  It  meant  far  more  to  the  ill-starred 
Admiral  Byng  thrown  as  a  sop  to  popular  fury, — in  the  teeth  of 
Pitt  and  the  Commons — by  a  king  who  trembled  lest  Hanover 
should  be  deprived  of  that  lucrative  appanage,  the  throne  of 
England.  We  cannot  see  Minorca  from  the  steamer's  deck  ;  it 
lies  below  the  horizon,  for  its  loftiest  hill  is  scarce  higher  than 
Inkpen,  the  tallest  of  our  chalk  downs.  It  has  none  of  the 
Alpine  grandeur  of  its  larger  sister,  but  it  has  a  magnificent 
harbour.     The  old  distich, 

June,  July,  August,  and  Port  Mahon 
Are  the  best  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 

may  or  may  not  have  been  first  uttered  by  Andrea  Doria,  but 
no  seaman  will  deny  its  truth,  and  the  land-locked  expanse  wind- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  hills  tells  us  why  Minorca,  almost 
equidistant  from  France,  Spain,  and  Africa,  was  a  cherished 
British  possession  for  well-nigh  a  century.  The  slips  and  sheds, 
and  the  old  guns  serving  for  war  ping-posts,  bear  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  Woolwich  and  Deptford.  We  shall  find  other  re- 
minders of  home  when  we  climb  into  the  white  town  shining 
atop  of  the  brown  cliffs  like  the  sugar-crust  on  a  slice  of  bride 
cake.  There  is  a  familiarity  about  the  streets  of  Mahon  which  is 
puzzling  at  first,  until  suddenly  it  flashes  upon  us  that  all  the 
houses   have   sash-windows   and   all  the  doors  have  fan-lights. 
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Moreover,  they  are  furnished  with  the  old  English  door-latch, 
the  latch  with  the  thumb-plate  of  the  time  ere  the  world  had 
learned  to  turn  the  shining  knob-handle.  The  pressure  of  the 
thumb  and  the  accompanying  clack  precedes  the  entrance  into 
every  shop,  caf6,  and  dwelling-house  in  Mahon.  As  we  begin  to 
take  in  details  we  note  that  the  shutter-fastenings  are  of  the 
pattern  approved  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  that  the 
shop-doors  are  made  with  a  hatch,  the  upper  half  glazed  with  old 
crown  glass  retaining  the  bullseye  in  the  centre  of  the  panes,  that 
every  street  has  bricked  pavements  neatly  kerbed.  It  is  all 
undeniably  English  ;  but  to  find  its  counterpart  in  England  we 
must  hunt  up  dim  old  corners  in  some  catheciral  town  or  decayed 
sea-port  where  such  things  linger  as  vestiges  of  a  forgotten  past. 
At  Mahon  they  are  a  survival.  Smiths  and  carpenters  work  on 
patterns  brought  here  by  the  English  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  were  novelties  then,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  superseded. 
It  is  not  in  domestic  architecture  alone  that  our  forefathers  have 
left  their  impress.  We  were  surprised  to  come  across  a  group 
of  urchins  playing  at  marbles  ;  amazed  when  we  heard  them  call 
the  game  by  its  English  name,  and  dumbfounded  when  one 
youngster  admonished  another  to  ^*  knuckle  down."  They  had 
never  seen  an  English  boy,  nor  are  they  ever  likely  to  see  one  ; 
game  and  name  have  been  handed  down  from  the  time  when 
their  forbears  played  with  the  children  of  the  British  garrison 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

English  troops  first  set  foot  on  Minorca  in  1708  ;  they  left  it 
in  1802.  Don  Bartolome  Escudero,  the  British  Vice-Consul, 
has  drawn  up  a  list  of  English  words  in  current  use.  Long  as 
it  is  he  says  it  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  chanced  that  we 
were  able  to  add  to  it  one  afternoon  at  San  Luis,  where  an  old 
lady  pointing  to  her  fig-trees  lamented  the  depredations  of  the 
birdis.  The  artisan  talks  of  his  jackplane,  rule,  and  hammer,  of 
a  screw,  lath,  and  chalk.  The  housewife  uses  a  kettle,  is  proud 
of  the  panels  of  her  sideboard,  makes  a  pudding,  and  orders  a 
shank  of  beef  for  broUy  which  is  broth.  These  and  many  other 
words  are  embedded  in  the  oflfehoot  of  the  old  language  of  Oc 
which  is  the  Minorcan  tongue.  They  are  no  longer  exotic  and 
probably  few  suspect  their  origin.  Some  have  become  obsolete 
with  us,  like  tea-board ;  others  are  used  in  a  particular  -sense,  as 
sticky  for  billiard  cue,  and  play^  which  is  applied  only  to  the 
game  of  fives.     '^  Stop,  please,"  "  hallo,"  '^  in,"  and  '*  out,"  are 
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universal ;  they  are  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  sash-windows 
and  fan-lights.  Mahon  boasts  a  creditable  football  team, 
and  the  people  go  to  a  match  at  football  where  in  Majorca  they 
would  go  to  a  bull-fight.  In  Minorca  bull-fights  are  unknown, 
a  fact  indicating  the  marked  contrast  presented  by  the  sister 
islands,  apparent  in  fifty  other  ways.  The  leading  professional 
men  have  organised  a  propaganda  of  popular  education,  and 
give  courses  of  lectures  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  University 
Extension  system.  The  younger  members  of  the  Ateneo  have 
formed  a  league  for  the  encouragement  of  athletics  among  the 
people.  The  Ateneo  is  a  literary  club  admirably  managed,  with 
a  good  library  and  a  liberal  supply  of  current  periodical  literature, 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  British  visitors  are  very 
rare,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  may  chance  to  read  these 
words  at  the  Ateneo,  and  he  will  bear  witness  to  the  generous 
hospitality  of  that  institution  on  a  remote  storm-lashed  island 
some  twenty-five  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad.  Music  is 
assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Mahonais,  and  the  town  maintains 
a  really  good  Italian  opera  company  in  winter. 

Mahon  numbers  eighteen  thousand  souls,  and  the  old  capital, 
Ciudadela,  about  eight  thousand.  Ciudadela  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  island,  twenty-five  miles  ofF;  it  is  clerical  and  con- 
servative, and  has  some  fine  old  houses  and  quaint  arcaded 
streets.  Half  way  between  Ciudadela  and  Mahon  is  Mercadal, 
a  tiny  town  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Toro,  a  hill  about  one 
thousand  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  the  whole  island  lies 
below  you  like  a  relief  map.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented. 
Fornells,  on  the  north,  is  a  larger  harbour  than  Mahon,  but  not 
so  sheltered.  The  country  is  pretty,  undulating,  and  studded 
with  timber,  mostly  wild  olive.  All  the  trees  turn  their  backs 
to  the  north  and  stretch  out  their  limbs  imploringly  towards 
Africa.  Wind  is  the  scourge  of  Minorca,  placed  as  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Majorca  is  better  off,  protected  by  the  barrier  of  its  high 
northern  coast  range.  But  Minorca  has  some  compensation  in 
its  barrancas^  those  strange  fissures  which  cleave  its  surface  like 
the  Colorado  caflons  in  miniature.  They  are  natural  forcing- 
houses  and  choked  with  vegetation.  Moreover,  the  smaller 
island  has  what  is  denied  to  her  larger  sister — pasturage.  The 
butter  is  delicious,  and  Minorcan  cheese  is  famous  on  the  main- 
land.    Poultry-breeders  at  home  know  something  of  Minorcan 
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fowls  ;  in  their  native  land  they  live  up  to  their  reputation,  the 
eggs  are  abundant  and  uncommonly  large.  Another  speciality  of 
the  island  is  the  partridge,  a  bird  of  unwonted  size  and  delicate 
flavour.  The  lobsters  are  renowned  and  are  exported  to  Spain. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mayonnaise  is  a  Minorcan 
discovery.  It  was  in  1756,  when  the  French  were  besieging  us 
in  Fort  St.  Philip,  that  old  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  being 
hungry,  was  fain  to  dine  on  cold  fish,  the  only  thing  the  Mahon 
innkeeper  had  in  his  larder.  Richelieu  liked  the  dressing,  asked 
for  the  recipe,  and  it  figured  in  his  Memoires  as  sauce  Mahon- 
naise^  and  that  is  how  the  world  came  by  Mayonnaise,  a  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  cuisine  of  the  Minorcans,  though  the  way  in 
which  they  boil  a  potato  (that  rare  culinary  accomplishment)  is 
perhaps  a  better.  In  their  peculiar  aptitude  for  plain  roast  and 
boiled  we  again  discern  the  hand  of  England.  The  fare  is  a 
delightful  surprise  to  one  fresh  from  a  sojourn  on  the  Spanish 
mainland.  Nor  is  the  change  less  pleasant  from  the  heavy  wines 
of  Alicante  and  Tarragona  to  the  lighter  vintages  of  Minorca  ; 
San  Clemente  is  a  table  beverage  of  high  character  ;  and  at 
Alayor  the  singularly  delicate  wine  still  justifies  the  claims  put 
forward  for  it  by  John  Armstrong,  Engineer  to  his  Majesty,  who 
spent  ten  years  on  the  island  (i 738-1 748),  and  whose  book, 
published  in  1752,  is  the  only  English  work  on  Minorca.  The 
capers,  which  Armstrong  tells  us  the  oflScers'  wives  acquired 
such  skill  in  preparing,  still  2row  wild  on  the  walls,  and  the 
English  barracks,  where  he  had  his  quarters,  still  stand  and  are 
called  by  their  old  name  though  they  serve  another  purpose, 
that  of  a  casino.  The  notary  at  Alayor  showed  us  some  English 
weights  and  coins,  relics  of  the  occupation,  and  some  books 
once  belonging  to  oflScers,  among  them  a  volume  of  The 
London  Magazine  for  1757  containing  much  relating  to  Byng 
and  the  loss  of  Minorca  in  the  previous  year. 

We  saw  a  good  many  coloured  prints  of  the  kind  now  so 
sought  after  by  collectors,  mostly  portraits  of  George  the  Third 
and  Queen  Charlotte  ;  and  at  a  house  in  Ciudadela  there  was  a 
set  of  chairs  of  the  early  Georgian  period  which  would  cause 
fierce  competition  in  a  London  auction-room.  Among  family 
portraits  are  some  of  Minorcans  who  entered  the  British  service 
and  in  the  Ayuntamiento  at  Mahon  is  one  of  Arquimbau  who 
attained  the  rank  of  general  and  was  at  Waterloo.  But  the 
most    notable    vestige    of    British    domination    is    the  excellent 
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road  which  traverses,  and  almost  bisects,  the  island  between  Fort 
St.  Philip  and  Ciudadela. 

It  was  made  by  General  Kane  in  1713-15  and  still  bears  his 
name  Cami  de  Kane  while  his  work  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin 
inscription  on  the  obelisk  outside  Mahon.  Richard  Kane 
governed  the  island  for  twenty-three  years  and  died  there  In 
1736.  He  had  seen  much  service  before  he  went  to  Minorca  ; 
he  had  been  wounded  at  Blenheim,  commanded  a  regiment  at 
Malplaquet,  and  taken  part  in  the  Canadian  Expedition.  His 
book  or  tactics  won  pr^se  from  Wolfe  :  his  Narrative  of 
THE  Campaigns  of  William  the  Third  and  Queen  Anne 
is  valuable  to  the  student  of  military  history  j  but  his  chief  life- 
work  was  done  in  Minorca,  where  the  name  of  Don  Ricardo 
is  still  one  to  conjure  with,  not  in  connection  with  feats  of 
arms  but  rather  with  apples.  Pomas  de  Kane,  Kane's  apples,  still 
bear  his  name  on  the  market  and  in  the  orchard,  as  they 
did  when  he  introduced  them.  He  introduced  other  things, 
horned  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  new  crops  and  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  whereby  the  value  of  land  was  doubled  ; 
and,  far  more  than  all  these,  he  introduced  justice  and  a  fair 
return  for  labour.  He  loved  the  island,  and  the  islanders 
looked  upon  him  as  a  father ;  a  contemporary  writer  said  that 
no  father  could  have  studied  the  interests  of  his  family  more  than 
he  did  theirs.  His  gentleness  endeared  him  to  the  people 
perhaps  more  even  than  his  wise  rule,  and  when  he  died  on 
December  30th,  1736,  how  keenly  his  loss  was  felt  was  shown  by 
the  vast  crowds  which  followed  his  remains  to  their  last  resting- 
place  in  Fort  St.  Philip. 

A  Minorcan  in  London  would  make  his  cenotaph  in  West- 
minster Abbey  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  How  many  Londoners 
could  point  out  its  site  in  the  western  aisle  of  the  north  transept  ? 
How  many  would  know  even  the  name  of  Kane  ?  But  at  Mahon 
his  memory  is  still  green.  Of  the  many  anecdotes  concerning 
him  one  may  be  told  for  the  sake  of  the  grotesque  freak  of 
nomenclature  it  embodies.  There  is  a  variety  of  plum  in  Minorca 
rejoicing  in  the  odd  designation  of  neversaw.  It  was  a  habit  of 
Kane's  to  stroll  through  the  market  of  a  morning.  One  day  an 
old  dame  seated  behind  a  basket  of  the  plums  in  question  asked 
him  what  they  were  called  in  England.  "  I  never  saw  any  there," 
replied  the  Governor.  The  words  were  seized  and  they  are 
frunas  de  neversaw  to  this  day. 
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The  story  illustrates  Kane's  relation  to  the  islanders,  with 
whom  he  stands  for  England,  and  hence  perhaps  the  friendly 
feelings  they  entertain  towards  us.  It  is  one  hundred  and  four 
years  since  we  left  them,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  our 
influence  is  not  morally  greater  than  it  is  now  at  Malta. 
Minorca  has  had  many  masters  since  the  pre-historic  era  of  the 
builders  of  the  talayots^  the  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  of  the 
island.  Without  taking  for  historical  fact  the  legend  that  Mahon 
was  founded  by  Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal,  it  is  certain  that 
Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Carthaginian  preceded  the  Romans. 
After  them  came  in  turn  Vandals,  Visigoths,  the  Franks  of 
Charlemagne,  then  the  Arabs,  the  Genoese  and  the  Moors  until 
1286,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Conquistador,  and 
Minorca  shared  the  fortunes  of  Aragon  until  the  union  of  that 
kingdom  with  Castile  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
In  speech,  laws,  and  customs,  the  people  are  Aragonese.  They 
can  converse  with  a  Catalan  or  a  Provencal  more  readily  than 
with  a  Spaniard  of  Castile.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the 
schools,  not  of  the  family.  The  cleanliness  of  Minorca  is 
phenomenal.  The  streets  are  spotless  ;  so  are  the  houses,  within 
and  without,  in  the  towns  as  in  the  hamlet,  in  the  mansion  as  in 
the  smallest  cot.  The  traveller  need  never  fear  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  humblest  dwelling.  The  linen  on  bed  and  board  will  be 
snowy,  fragrant  of  herbs,  and  edged  with  the  delicate  native 
embroidery.  Every  detail  of  the  domestic  economy  will  be  as 
clean  as  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  that  is  white-washed  every 
Saturday  ;  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  but  the  housewife  would 
as  lief  think  of  omitting  it  as  of  neglecting  the  parish  Mass  on 
the  morrow. 

The  Minorcans  are  not  a  demonstrative  people,  but  they  have 
an  inborn  courtesy  which  expresses  itself  in  acts  of  helpful 
attention.  The  stranger  may  wander  where  he  will  without 
fear.  Serious  crime  is  unknown,  and  petty  oflTences  are 
exceedingly  rare.  There  is  quiet  charm  in  the  landscape  with  its 
white  farmsteads  dotted  about  the  gentle  slopes  and  in  the  prettily 
timbered  valleys.  Very  pleasant  are  our  memories  of  the  kindly 
country-folk,  and  the  children  in  their  gay  kirtles.  The 
population  is  a  well-clad  and  especially  a  well-shod  one,  the  foot- 
gear of  Minorca  being  excellent.  Among  the  richer  folk  we 
experienced  much  unpretending  and  sincere  hospitality,  distin- 
guished  by  a  delightful   mingling  of  simplicity  and  old-world 
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courtliness.  We  rambled  through  kitchens,  bakehouse,  and 
granary,  and  into  the  joyous  nursery.  The  dogs  shared  the 
hearth  in  the  dining-room,  and  in  the  stately  saloons,  hung  with 
family  portraits  ranging  back  three  centuries,  we  examined 
the  heirlooms,  rare  brocades  and  quaint  jewels,  under  the  soft 
radiance  of  modern  sprays,  for  the  houses  have  been 
electrically  lighted  this  many  a  year.  There  is  an  odd  juxta- 
position of  the  old  and  the  new  in  Minorcan  life. 

As  we  entered  the  great  parish  church  of  St  Mary  one  day,  our 
breath  was  fairly  taken  away  by  a  vision  of  knights  in  complete 
armour  ranged  before  the  high  altar.  Had  we  broken  in  upon 
some  unearthly  spectral  rite,  or  were  we  spirited  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Crusades  ?  We  learned  afterwards  that  it  was  the  feast  of 
Cornelius  the  Centurion,  and  the  steel-clad  knights  were  members 
of  a  guild  under  the  patronage  of  that  saint.  They  wore  their 
visors  down  or  we  might  have  recognised  friends  among  them  ; 
yet  outside  the  motor-omnibus  was  ready  to  start  for  Ciudadela, 
and  a  few  evenings  later  we  discovered  some  of  the  band, 
divested  of  their  panoply,  busily  studying  Esperanto. 

Apart  from  the  impress  of  the  English  on  the  aspect  of  Mahon, 
many  traces  of  England  are  to  be  found  in  street  nomenclature  such 
as  the  Calle  de  Hanover,  and  in  the  Naval  Hospital  on  the  King's 
Island  in  the  harbour.  But  the  most  extensive  are  at  Villa 
Carlos,  the  suburb  near  the  harbour-mouth  reached  by  Kane's 
Road,  a  short  two  miles  from  Mahon.  Villa  Carlos  is  still 
sometimes  called  by  its  old  name  of  George  Town,  and  one  of 
its  streets  bears  the  name  of  Stuart,  who  was  Governor  in  1798. 
The  old  barracks  are  occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  but  Fort  St. 
Philip  is  a  melancholy  waste  of  stone-heaps,  having  one  side  on 
the  harbour,  the  other  on  St.  Stephen's  Cove,  and  its  apex  on 
the  open  sea.  The  rock-hewn  scarps  and  ditches,  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  deep,  still  remain,  but  the  masonry  work  was 
demolished  after  the  siege  of  1782.  We  laboured  nearly  thirty 
years  on  this  vast  stronghold,  and  it  is  imposing  even  in  its 
abandonment.  A  footpath  along  its  base  leads  to  the  rock- 
bound  St.  Stephen's  Cove,  a  narrow  inlet  running  its  nose 
against  a  luxuriant  garden.  On  a  height  beyond  is  Fort  Marl- 
borough, a  sturdy  ruin,  one  of  our  earliest  works,  dating  from 
1 7 10.  There  is  an  impressive  intensity  in  the  silence  of 
places  which  once  vibrated  with  human  activity.  Here,  in 
1756,  the    gallant  octogenarian   Blakeney  defending  t-Vt  'vcv^t- 
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fensible  never  saw  his  bed  for  seventy  nights.  Here,  in  1782, 
Murray's  emaciated  heroes — six  hundred  out  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege — marched  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  war,  and  moved  the  enemy  to  generous  tears  by 
their  valiantly  borne  sufFerings. 

However,  it  was  not  so  much  the  historic  struggles,  as  the 
forgotten  incidents  of  the  daily  life  of  our  countrymen  here  that 
had  a  fascination  for  us.  When  Stanhope  landed  in  1708 
morions  were  scarce  out  of  fashion,  and  officers  wore  the  flowing 
full-bottomed  wig.  We  tried  to  people  the  solitude  with  those 
who  wore  the  Ramillies  tie  in  later  days,  and  men  in  black 
gaiters  reaching  to  mid-thigh,  and  clubbed  pigtails,  paced  the 
worn  pavement  of  the  old  barracks  at  George  Town.  We  saw 
Dr.  Auchmutty  planting  his  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  from 
England,  and  heard  him  some  years  later  (it  was  in  1740) 
lamenting  the  continuous  degeneration  of  the  fruit  in  size  and 
flavour.  Sweeter  far  to  the  good  doctor  was  his  native  bush- 
fruit  than  the  grapes  of  Minorca,  of  which  there  must  have  been 
plenty,  for  on  the  next  Christmas  day  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  garrison  consumed  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  gallons  of 
wine.  Then  came  the  final  scene.  We  had  seen  a  contemporary 
drawing  of  this  at  Mahon,  when,  on  a  June  morning  in  1 802, 
the  British  troops,  with  sprigs  of  olive  in  their  mitre-shaped 
shakos  in  token  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  were  drawn  up  here 
on  the  parade-ground  at  George  Town  previous  to  their  departure 
for  the  new  possession  of  Malta.  Minorca  had  seen  the  last  of 
the  English. 

That  they  have  not  been  forgotten  this  paper  has  essayed  to 
show.  Nor  is  the  memory  an  unkindly  one.  On  the  golden 
winter  afternoon  when  the  writer  had  been  indulging  in  these 
idle  musings  at  George  Town  the  proprietress  of  the  little  inn  at 
the  corner,  opposite  the  church,  ran  out  and  thrust  into  his  hand 
an  illustrated  journal  with  the  portraits  of  Alfonso  the  Thirteenth 
and  Princess  Ena.  The  good  woman's  face  was  radiant  at  the 
thought  that  an  English  princess  was  to  be  the  Spanish  Queen. 

Z.  D.  F. 


THE    FAILURE    OF    THE    ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  the  Elementary  School  is  to  form  and  strengthen  the 
character  and  to  develope  the  inteltigence  of  the  children  entrusted  to  it, 
and  to  malce  the  best  use  of  the  school-years  available  in  assisting  both  girls 
and  boys,  according  to  their  different  needs,  to  fit  themselves,  practically  as 
well  as  intellectually,  for  the  work  of  life. — Intraducthn  to  thi  Board  tf 
Education  Code, 

The  intention  of  this  paper,  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  equivocal 
title,  is  neither  alarmist  nor  deprecatory  ;  for  no  one  appreciates 
more  keenly  than  the  writer  the  excellent  work  done  by  our 
folk-schools.  Rather  is  it  the  author's  intention  to  set  forth  in 
what  particulars  the  schools  fail  to  realise  the  aims  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  to  note  where  the  methods  are  at  variance  with 
the  ideals  enumerated  above  ;  and,  tentatively  perhap,  but  with 
conviction  and  sympathy,  to  suggest  remedies  so  far  as  lies  in  his 
power.  It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  the  greatest  anomaly  of 
the  whole  system — ^its  dependence  upon  local  finance.  To  treat 
of  our  national  education  as  such  an  anomaly  would  be  to  write 
of  the  crippling  influence  of  the  small-minded  ratepayer  and  his 
representatives,  of  the  apathy  and  lack  of  appreciation  amongst 
the  classes  most  vitally  concerned,  and  of  the  unavoidable  mis- 
direction of  funds  due  to  overlapping  authorities  and  want  of  a 
central  management.  If  such  had  been  the  writer's  intention,  it 
might  have  been  that  he  would  have  counselled  "  putting  the  job 
out  to  contract,"  or,  at  least,  inaugurating  a  government 
monopoly  in  elementary  education.  But  his  intention  will  be  best 
fulfilled  by  a  suggestive  paper  which  is  written,  to  some  extent, 
from  within,  and  which  does  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive. 

From  the  excerpt  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  elementary  school  is  stated  to  be 
the  formation  of  character.     How  is  it,  then,  that  the  generality 
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of  our  youth  are  so  callow,  so  thoughtless,  and  so  utterly 
indifFerent  to  self-improvement  ?  Perhaps,  it  may  be  urged, 
this  is  a  question  of  the  development  of  taste  rather  than  of 
character.  To  a  limited  extent  this  may  be  so  ;  but  actuaUy  taste 
and  character  are  so  commingled  that  it  is  difficult  to  dissociate 
them.  For  both  taste  and  character  are  the  ultimate  effect  of 
that  subtle  thing  called,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  "  tone."  It 
seems  barely  credible  that  the  primary  object  of  our  schools  is  so 
little  understood,  that  this  vague  attribute  of  a  child  or  of  a 
school  should  be  confused  with  conceptions  of  order  and  smart- 
ness. Yet  it  would  even  appear  that  certain  educational  bodies 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  defining  it,  when  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  county  authorities  sets  its  drill  inspectors  to 
supervise  "  tone  and  discipline  "  as  though  these  were  synony- 
mous with  mechanical  precision. 

Omitting  the  moral  aspect  of  character,  the  chief  faults  which 
the  writer  notes  in  children  about  to  take  their  places  in  adult 
life  are  superficiality,  helplessness,  and  a  glaring  lack  ,  of 
initiative.  It  would  seem  that  faults  of  this  nature  are  the 
result  of  mistaken  methods,  and  that  the  adoption  of  heuristic 
teaching  would  entirely  eradicate  them.  But  the  mistake  is  not 
one  of  method.  It  lies  in  the  curriculum  :  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  scant  time  available  for  the  numerous  subjects  taught. 
Hence  a  conflict  between  the  ideal  and  the  practicable.  To 
apply  heuristic  methods  to  the  teaching  of  a  present-day 
curriculum  would  necessitate  a  school-life  of  seventy  years, 
rather  than  one  of  seven  years.  If  it  be  desired  to  inculcate 
thoughtfulness  in  place  of  superficiality,  confidence  in  place  of 
helplessness,  and  initiative  in  place  of  an  absence  of  that  quality, 
more  definite  curricula  must  be  insisted  upon,  besides  ^ne Auction 
in  the  educational. pabulum.  This  is  not  to  recommend  inttruc- 
tion  in  "  tabloid  "  form,  but  it  is  to  counsel  a  more  suifljjble 
choice  of  mental  food.  Only  by  this  means  shall  be  ensul 
mental  healthf ulness,  which  is,,  after  all,  only  another  name 
character. 

The  conflict  between  the  ideal  and  the  practicable  become* 
even  more  apparent  when  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
children,  specifically  mentioned  in  the  valuable  definition  of  the 
purpose  of  the  elementary  school,  is  discussed.  In  spite  of  the 
'*  Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Others  concerned  in  the  work  of 
Public  Elementary  Schools,"  the  actual  freedom  of  curriculum 
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may  become  a  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  For  this 
liberty  of  curriculum  gives  inspectors,  managers,  and  authorities 
the  opportunity,  as  individuals  or  as  bodies,  to  introduce  their 
special  subjects  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  instruction. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  congested  condition  of  our  present-day 
curricula.  The  platform  of  education  has  been  broadened,  but 
the  more  important  work  of  elevating  it  has  yet  to  be  carried 
out, 

A  determining  factor  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things 
is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  appointment  to  the  inspectorate. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  at  the 
mercy  of  specialists,  many  of  whom  substitute  for  a  practical 
acqu^ntance  with  school-keeping  an  overpowering  enthusiasm 
for  their  own  particular  subjects.  This,  in  view  of  the  power 
wielded  by  them  in  matters  of  curriculum  and  of  internal  school- 
government,  must  result  in  a  regrettable  loss  of  proportion  in 
the  relative  value  of  the  subjects  taught.  The  lack  of  an  all- 
round  practical  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  usually  university  men  of  considerable  culture  but  specialised 
attainments,  is  a  strong  plea  for  the  appointment  of  men  who 
are  experts  in  the  details  of  school-keeping  under  the  .conditions 
which  obtain  in  elementary  schools. 

It  is  not  to  be  "supposed,  however,  that  the  onus  of  injudicious 
instruction  rests  entirely  with  the  inspectorate  or  with  the 
administrative  authority.  The  teachers  themselves  who  draw  up 
the  courses  of  instruction  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
inspectors,  in  many  cases  fail  to  formulate  satisfactory  schemes. 
The  value  of  the  instruction  is  safe-guarded  only  by  the  most  care- 
ful correlation  of  subjects.  Yet  correlation  is  often  imperfectly 
understood.  In  place  of  actual  correlation,  what  is  more  often 
achieved  is  merely  connection.  Correlation  is  a  modern 
catch-word,  but  wtut  it  implies  was  well  understood  by  many 
teachers  under  the  old  regime.  That  it  is  the  remedy  for  the 
chaotic  instruction  of  our  modern  schools  is  indubitable  ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  innate  conservatism  of  those  who  cannot  forget  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  they  themselves  received,  instead  of  a 
real  correlation  of  studies  we  get  a  grafting  of  new  methods  upon 
the  old.  This  unhappily  results  in  a  surfeit  of  imperfectly 
connected  material  prepared  for  the  hapless  youth  attending 
the  elementary  schools.  Correlation,  as  the  writer  takes  it,  ana 
not  in  the  acceptance  of  many  (amongst  whom  the  Board  of 
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Education  is  not  blameless),  involves  the  omission  of  a  great  deal 
of  instruction  rather  than  the  inclusion  of  everything.  Surely  it 
is  preferable  to  include  less,  if  the  instruction  may  thereby  be 
improved.  This  naturally  calls  for  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
schemes  prepared,  and  for  the  elimination  of  subjects  whose  aims 
are  sufficiently  covered  by  other  portions  of  the  curriculum.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  the  inspectorate  should  deal  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  with  the  thoughtful  schemes  of  earnest  teachers  ;  rather 
is  it  hoped  that  they  should  be  so  enthusiastic  concerning  the 
real  purpose  of  the  education  given,  as  to  make  their  own 
specialities  subservient  to  its  intention.  Satisfactory  schemes 
would  be  further  ensured  by  the  appointment  as  organisers, 
advisers,  or  inspectors,  of  practical  teachers  who  understand 
exactly  what  it  is  possible  to  expect  under  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  elementary  schools. 

Continental  schools,  it  is  urged,  manage  to  carry  out 
heavily-loaded  schemes  of  instruction  ;  but  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  only  parts  of  the  entire  schemes  apply  to  any  particular 
scholars.  Then,  in  many  continental  schools,  the  children 
attend  six  days  in  the  week,  and  are  expected  to  do  two  hours 
preparation  per  day  in  addition  to  the  hours  of  instruction. 
This  results  in  forty  hours*  study  per  week  as  compared  with 
twenty-seven  in  England. 

Children — the  Board  of  Education  announces — are  to  be 
fitted  "  practically  as  well  as  intellectually  '*  for  the  work  of  life. 
And  this  announcement  raises  the  vexed  question  as  to  what 
part  of  school-life  should  be  occupied  by  practical  subjects. 
The  continual  adding  of  subjects  to  the  curriculum  must  end 
somewhere  ;  yet  the  clamour  for  hand-and-eye  training  and 
technical  instruction  induces  further  additions  of  handicrafts  and 
kindred  subjects  without  any  extension  of  school  hours.  In 
this  connection  of  practical  subjects  a  writer  on  some  educational 
aspects  has  recently  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  which 
point  out  certain  dangers  to  which  the  new  subjects  expose  the 
children.     With  regard  to  school-gardening,  he  says  : 

It  is  approached  as  if  it  were  a  game ;  the  interest  of  it  is  the  chief  thing 
thought  of,  so  that  the  first  motive  put  before  the  child  is  one  which  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  real  work  at  all.  The  child,  in  fact,  is  only 
encouraged  to  play  at  what  is  no  child's  play,  and  gets  a  false  idea  of  it 
which  unfits  him  for  the  real  thing  later  in  life.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the 
feeling  of  country   people  towards  these  so-called   practical  subjects.   .  . 
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"Fhe  same  boy  in  the  school  gardens  makes  no  acquaintance  with  work 
there.  He  is  only  being  amused  by  one  or  two  operations  which  happen 
to  be  incidental  to  some  kind  of  work. 

An  indictment  such  as  this  would  lead  us  rather  '  to  let  child- 
nature  follow  its  own  promptings  in  the  direction  of  practical 
subjects,  and  to  devote  valuable  time  to  the  more  imperative 
subjects.  Froebel's  remarks  on  the  formative  instinct  of 
children  are  worth  quoting  at  length.     He  says  : 

But  our  energetic  Boy  will  not  be  always  found  on  Height,  or  in  Depth 
and  Shade.  The  same  endeavour  to  get  Round-,  Over-,  and  Insight,  that 
took  him  to  Hill  and  Dale,  is  with  him  on  the  Plain.  See:  there  at  the 
Edge  of  his  Father's  Ground,  he  makes  a  little  Garden  ;  there,  in  the 
Wheel-rut,  or  by  the  Ditch,  he  mimics  the  Course  of  a  River ;  here,  he 
gets  a  nearer  and  clearer  view  of  the  Fall  and  Pressure  of  Water  by  his  own 
little  Water-wheel ;  here  he  studies  the  Floating  of  a  Bit  of  thin  Wood,  or 
Bark,  on  the  Water  which  he  has  banked  into  a  Pool.  .  .  .  The  Boy  at 
this  Age,  too,  is  so  fond  of  occupying  himself  with  any  Kind  of  shapeablc 
Matter,  as  Sand  or  Clay,  that  we  might  call  it  a  vital  Element  for  him. 
Having  ana  gained  the  FttUng  of  Power  he  seeks  to  rule  aver  Matter^  to  con- 
trol it  i  everything  must  submit  to  his  Impulse  of  Shaping  and  Form- 
ing. .  .  .  Thus  each  one  shapes  his  own  World  ;  for  the  Feeling  of 
Strength  that  is  one's  ?Kfi,  boon  requires  the  Possession  of  a  Space  and 
Material  that  is  ant's  own.  Let  the  Boy's  Realm,  his  Province,  be  it 
a  corner  of  the  Garden,  the  House,  or  the  Room  ;  be  it  the  Space  of  a 
Band-box,  a  Trunk,  or  a  Drawer  j  let  it  be  a  Cave,  a  Hut,  a  Garden-plot ; 
he,  the  human-being,  the  Boy  at  this  Age,  must  have  a  real,  material  Centre 
of  his  own,  best  of  all  if  it  be  self-made  or  self-chosen. 

The  kernel  of  the  whole  matter  is  in  these  three  last  words, 
"  self-made  or  self-chosen."  By  all  means  let  the  boy  have  his 
garden,  or  his  carpenter's  bench  ;  but  let  him  have  it  after,  not 
during,  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

A  favourite  argument  for  the  inclusion  of  technical  subjects  in 
an  elementary  school  curriculum  is  that  the  custom  of  apprentic- 
ing to  the  various  crafts  and  callings  has  fallen  into  abeyance. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  apprenticeship  was  never 
incidental  to  school-age.  Again,  the  technical  teaching  which  we 
are  so  prone  to  admire  in  continental  schools  is  not  scattered 
broadcast  ;  it  is  conducted  on  a  wise  method  of  selection,  based 
upon  individual  needs  and  capabilities,  which  it  would  be  well  to 
emulate  in  England.  It  would  be  wiser  still  ^o  determine  at  the 
very  outset  whether  or  not  the  folk-school  is  the  true  place  for 
technical  tnuning. 
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Leaving  the  question  of  strictly  practical  subjects,  a  great 
waste  of  valuable  time  is  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  those 
subjects  intended  to  educate  the  faculties  rather  than  the  intellect. 
There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  abroad, — a  progressive  one  indeed 
but  calculated  to  destroy  its  own  end, — which  prompts  teachers 
and  inspectors  to  give  hand-and-eye  training  through  several 
media.  As  the  end  in  view  is  the  same  for  all  media,  though 
the  methods  are  diverse,  surely  a  more  efficient  training  is 
possible  with  one  medium  than  with  several.  If  one  is  always 
learning  the  rudiments  effectual  training  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  writer  is  alluding  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of  draw- 
ing, which  lends  itself  to  such  different  treatment  in  outline, 
mass-drawing,  object-drawing,  nature-drawing,  and  brush- 
drawing,  as  well  as  mechanical  drawing.  The  common-sense 
method  appears  to  be  to  adopt  definitely  one  medium,  such  as 
the  pencil-point  or  the  brush,  and  to  aim  at  achieving  some 
actual  training.  This  would,  at  least,  be  preferable  to  attempting 
more,  and  failing  to  get  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  any  single 
medium. 

So  far  as  handicrafts  and  technical  work  generally  are 
concerned,  the  present  school  hours  allow  no  time  for  these 
subjects,  and  they  would  be  better  relegated  to  the  evening 
school.  If  they  are  so  important  a  factor  in  a  sound  education, 
then  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  attendance  at  evening-schools 
compulsory. 

The  last  point  quoted  in  the  extracts  from  the  introduction  to 
the  Code,  is  that  the  child  has  to  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  life. 
It  is  the  future  outlook  of  the  child  that  should  be  more  definitely 
contemplated  when  arranging  curricula  than  frequently  is  the 
case.  This  future  outlook  will  depend  largely  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  individuals,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  but  it  will  be 
found  also  that  the  immediate  environment  of  a  school  makes 
for  the  production  of  fairly  defined  classes  with  similarities  of 
taste  and  capacity.  When  these  natural  divisions  are  noted  and 
observed,  it  should  be  easier  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  required  for  them.  A  consultative  board  of 
experts  would  be  best  fitted  to  choose  and  select  methods  and 
schemes  for  various  districts,  industrial  and  rural. 

The  child's  time  at  a  Public  Elementary  School  must  needs  be  limited  ; 
every  subject  of  the  curriculum  must,  therefore,  be  shown  to  be  of  value, 
and  the  value  of  any  subject  may  be  discounted  by  indifferent  teaching. 
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Xhe  child's  education  should  be  useful  to  himself,  and  in  so  far  as  it  nukes 
hitn  a  better  citizen,  to  the  cotnoiunity.  Poor  or  mechanical  teaching  will 
ftiistrate  both  these  ends, — Prefatory  Memorandum  for  tht  Consideration  of 
Teachers  and  Others  1905-1906. 

The  writer  is  sensible  that  some  points  in  this  extract  have 
already  been  dealt  with,  but  those  dealing  more  particularly 
with  the  nature  of  the  teaching  call  for  more  exhaustive  treat- 
ment. Few  people  outside  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  the 
youth  of  this  country  under  their  care  realise  how  precious  is 
the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  instruction.  It  is  surprising,  too, 
what  a  diflference  the  home  environment  makes  upon  the  initial 
starting-point  of  different  children.  A  child  from  an  intelligent 
home  begins  with  fair  general  information,  but  in  other  cases 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  acquired  at  home  is  so  nearly 
approaching  nil,  that  it  must  be  absolutely  discounted.  As  the 
pupil  has  so  much  to  learn  in  so  short  a  time,  the  framers  of 
curricula  must  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  In  the 
respect  of  simplifying  the  schemes  they  must  take  full  advantage 
of  the  freedom  the  Code  allows.  Tt  should  be  their  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  inclusion  of  two  subjects  or  two  media  where  one 
■will  achieve  the  desired  aim.  Surely,  it  is  better  to  have  even  an 
incomplete  policy  than  to  adhere  to  ambitious  schemes  which 
the  limited  school  hours  render  impracticable.  It  should  be  the 
first  intention  of  those  who  frame  the  schemes  to  achieve 
thoroughness  ;  at  any  cost  the  specious  fault  of  sciolism  should 
be  avoided.  In  this  matter  it  is  idle  to  compare  continental 
schools  with  our  own,  unless  it  be  again  remembered  that  on 
the  continent  the  children  have  forty  hours"  lessons  per  week 
as  against  twenty-seven  in  England. 

On  the  question  of  indifferent  teaching  the  writer  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say  which  reflects  dubiously  upon  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  mistakes  of  method  are  due  rather  to  the  over- 
burdening of  subjects  and  the  rosh  entailed  by  modern  curricula, 
than  to  any  lack  of  practical  knowledge  or  enthusiasm.  Elemen- 
tary schools,  it  is  probable,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  practical 
difficulties  of  the  work,  are  the  best-taught  schools  in  existence. 
They  are  the  only  institutions  in  our  educational  system  for 
which  the  teachers  are  specially  trained  in  their  profession  ;  and, 
when  the  mental  level  of  the  children  and  the  size  of  classes  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  folk-schools,  judged  by  this  com- 
parative standard,  are  the  most  efficient  of  any. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  serious  fault  in  the  capable  in- 
struction given  by  the  bulk  of  the  conscientious  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  slavish 
adherence  to  *'  set  "  teaching.  By  this  the  writer  implies  a  willing- 
ness to  yield  to  that  five-fingered  claw  which  threatens  pedagogy 
— the  Herbartian  system.  When  sequence  is  sacrificed  to  the 
five  notes,  ** preparation,"  "presentation,"  "association,"  "formula- 
tion," and  "application,"  of  the  Herbartian  key-board,  the  result 
is  to  real  intelligent  teaching  as  the  achievements  of  a  mechanical 
vamper  are  to  those  of  the  gifted  musical  performer.  A  professor 
of  Delhi  University  recently  visited  some  of  the  best  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  He  had  previously  seen  continental  schools  at 
work,  and  the  fact  which  impressed  him  most  in  English  schools 
was  that  the  teachers  seldom  employ  text-books  ;  and  he  was 
much  struck  with  the  high  standard  of  intelligent  teaching.  Yet, 
in  this  superiority  to  the  employment  of  text-books  for  class- 
teaching  lurks  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  specious  dangers  to 
efficient  instruction.  For  not  infrequently  it  happens  that  the 
teacher  works  and  the  children  look  complacently  on  at  his 
labours.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  present 
methods  have  so  far  departed  from  the  old  mechanical  principles 
that  the  children  are  overtaught.  It  is  to  this  system  of  "  spoon- 
feeding "  that  the  writer  ascribes  the  lack  of  initiative,  and  the 
prevalence  of  superficiality  amongst  those  who  have  recently  left 
school.  The  motto  of  instruction  should  be  "  Help  the  child  to 
teach  himself "  ;  it  is  too  frequently  rendered  In  practice  as, 
"  Teach  the  child." 

There  Is  yet  another  menace  to  efficient  teaching.  It  exists  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  numerous  teachers  towards  His  Majesty's 
Inspector.  Most  inspectors  nowadays  really  do  aim  at  being 
expert  advisers  rather  than  agents  of  an  inquisition  which 
happily  is  past.  Yet  many  teachers — the  writer  says  this 
advisedly — many  teachers  of  to-day,  in  their  anxiety  to  satisfy 
the  Board  of  Education  visitors,  assist  the  scholars  to  carry  out 
an  unmanageable  curriculum  to  an  unwarranted  degree.  The 
result  is  a  fictitious  standard  of  child  capacity  which  is  calculated 
to  mislead  inspectors.  Needlework  is  a  subject  which  lends  itself 
specially  to  this  practice.  In  schools  where  garments  of  such 
intricate  workmanship,  and  calling  for  such  technical  knowledge 
are  shown,  the  material  Is  often  fixed,  and  pinned,  and  tacked, 
before  the  child  begins  each  stage  of  the  work.     Children  assisted 
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in  this  way  will  be  incapable  of  making  the  simplest  garments  for 
themselves  when  they  have  left  school.  It  were  surely  better  to 
adopt  less  ambitious  schemes,  to  discard  the  ornate  garments 
prepared  annually  for  the  delectation  of  the  inspector,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  girls  shall  leave  school  able  to  cut  out,  fix,  and 
finish  the  simpler  articles  necessary  to  everyday  life.  Meanwhile, 
this  fixing  and  cutting-out  entails,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
hours  and  hours  of  useless  work.  No  one  would  think  of 
teaching  the  older  children  to  draw  simple  objects  by  tracing  the 
copy  on  serai-transparent  paper  with  the  original  underneath. 
Yet  this  practice  of  attempting  the  unattainable  by  means  of 
expert  assistance  is  quite  usual,  and  where  one  teacher  thus  sets 
up  a  fictitious  standard  of  child  capacity,  others  are  compelled  to 
do  likewise.  Needlework  is  a  practical  subject,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  practically. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  teacher  from  the  nature  of  the 
task,  bristles  with  numerous  difficulties.  If  those  who  counselled 
the  various  wild  theoretical  suggestions  which  are  rife  to-day 
had  any  ideas  as  to  the  practicability  of  their  suggestions,  many 
of  the  manufactured  diiEculties  would  die  a  natural  death. 
What  is  practicable  in  the  nursery  often  cannot  apply  to  the 
large  classes  in  vogue  in  our  schools.  Teachers  have  to  master 
a  peculiar  art,  the  art  of  class-teaching.  The  magnitude  of  this 
task  can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  a  certificated  teacher  is 
understood  to  be  capable  of  educating  simultaneously  as  many  as 
sixty  differing  intellects  and  temperaments.  Class-teaching  with 
modern  educational  methods  has  developed  into  an  attempt  to 
give  individual  attention  to  all  the  members  of  a  regiment  at  the 
same  time.  In  a  well-meant  anxiety  to  avoid  mechanical  teach- 
ing and  learning  by  rote,  text-books  have  been  largely  discarded 
with  a  resultant  loss  of  practicability.  In  this  matter  it  is  time 
the  policy  were  changed  ;  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  into 
the  realms  of  the  theoretical ;  it  is  time  it  returned  to  the  regions 
of  the  possible.  If  efficiency  is  to  be  the  aim,  a  sane  balance 
must  be  adjusted  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practicable. 

Thoreau  says  (and  his  suggestion  has  been  ridiculed  often 
enough)  that  it  is  better  for  a  boy  to  make  his  own  jack-knife 
from  the  ore  which  he  has  dug  and  smelted,  than  to  study  a 
science  academically.  Is  it  then  true  that  the  experience  of 
others  is  never  to  be  utilised  by  them  that  follow  ?  Must  each 
one  "  take-off "  at  the  same  point  ?     Surely  not.     Yet  Kcttm. 
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lies  the  crucial  mistake  of  present-day  method,  jirs  longay  vita 
brevis  ;  and  if  the  boy  has  not  the  time  to  make  his  own  jack- 
knife,  let  him  at  least  acquire  the  nous  to  make  it  in  after-life  (if 
he  still  hankers  after  it)  ;  but  if  he  is  never  to  benefit  by  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  he  will  never  get  beyond  scratching  the  earth 
to  obtain  the  various  ores  required  for  the  many  educational  jack- 
knives  which  it  is  piously  intended  he  should  manufacture. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  "  utility  of  the  education."  If  the  schooling  of  the 
child  is  to  fit  him  '*  to  be  useful  to  himself,  and  in  so  rar  as  it 
makes  him  a  better  citizen,  to  the  community,"  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  approach  the  task  with  more  utilitarian  leanings 
than  it  is  fashionable  to  hold.  The  valuable  suggestions  to 
teachers  and  others  are  very  clear  on  this  point,  yet  the  way  is 
much  blocked  by  academic  ideals.  Still  in  some  corner  of  the 
educational  edifice  room  should  be  definitely  reserved  for  the 
inculcation  of  real  citizenship  to  the  boys,  and  practical  domestic 
economy  to  the  girls.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
England  is  so  far  behind  her  continental  rivals,  that  she  still 
allows  her  sons  and  daughters  to  be  employed  at  various  occupa- 
tions during  the  years  of  school-life.  This  particular  legacy 
from  the  past  requires  immediate  and  complete  removal. 

It  would  be  well,  when  discussing  how  the  aims  of  the  Board 
of  Education  actually  work  out  in  our  schools,  to  assess  the 
amount  of  instruction  which  can  effectively  be  imparted.  Under 
the  old  regime^  which  to-day  is  so  mercilessly  criticised,  the  child 
did  leave  school  able  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  a  straight- 
forward letter,  and  to  make  such  computations  as  are  necessary 
in  daily  life.  To  say  the  same  of  children  taught  under  the  new 
system  would  be  to  make  a  hardy  statement.  The  writer  is 
conscious  that  he  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  reactionist,  but 
the  old  thorough  system  of  the  elementary  school  (omitting  of 
course  the  examination  curse)  has  much  to  commend  it.  And 
surely,  almost  anything  is  better  than  the  hazy  third-rate 
grammar-school  education  which  nowadays  is  attempted. ,  If  the 
result  of  the  suggestive  instruction  affected  to-day  were  a  real 
intelligent  love  of  learning,  there  would  not  be  a  word  to  say 
against  it.  But  in  the  face  of  an  absence  of  this,  such  loose 
instruction  is  much  to  be  reprehended. 

Coming,  then,  to  more  definite  discussion  of  the  curriculum, 
the  subject  which  is  primarily  and  unquestionably  indispensable 
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is  English — the  subject  which  corresponds  to  mother-tongue 
or  native  language  on  continental  time-tables.  What  a  suitable 
mastery  of  English  implies  is  sufficiently  well  stated  in  a 
review  of  an  American  book  on  the  teaching  of  English  : — 
"  Mastery  of  a  language  consists  in  (i)  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  others,  whether  spoken 
or  written  ;  (ii)  his  ability  to  express  his  own  thoughts  through 
written  or  spoken  words  ;  (iii)  his  ability  to  gain  aesthetic 
pleasure  through  his  native  literature.  So  far  as  they  go,  these 
three  sum  up  well  the  objects  we  should  have  in  view  in  teach- 
ing our  mother  tongue."  The  first  and  third  of  these  points 
enumerated  above  are  to  be  attained  through  intelligent  reading, 
and  it  follows  that  this  is  the  most  important  subject  of  the 
elementary  school-course.  Not  only  is  reading  the  means  of 
acquiring  almost  all  knowledge,  but  it  furnishes  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  life.  Properly  taught,  it  developes  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  individual,  and  should  inculcate  patriotism  in 
its  most  lofty  ideals.  It  were  better  to  study  history  and 
geography  solely  through  the  medium  of  good  reading,  than 
that  reading  itself  should  be  crowded  out.  Nor  can  anything 
assist  the  judgment  and  stimulate  the  imagination  more  than 
carefully  selected  literature.  The  second  object  enumerated 
above  in  the  discussion  of  native  language  is  to  be  attained 
by  the  study  of  composition.  Written  English,  next  to 
articulate  speech,  is  the  chief  medium  for  exchanging  ideas,  and 
is  an  important  aid  to  observation  inasmuch  as  its  employment 
gives  the  power  of  expressing  what  has  been  observed.  We 
have  to-day,  in  business  and  social  relations,  a  need  for  brief, 
trenchant  statements  ;  and  the  ability  to  frame  these  can  only 
come  with  practice. 

How  far  formal  grammar  should  be  taught  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Certainly  only  as  the  logic  of  the  elementary  school  has  it 
any  great  educational  value,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  a 
language  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  its  correct  usage. 

In  Norwegian  schools,  one  does  not  find  the  word  Arithmetic 
upon  the  time-table.  The  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  has 
led  to  such  immense  saving  of  time  in  this  branch  of  instruction, 
that  it  appears  in  a  very  secondary  place  under  the  title  of 
Counting.  In  view  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  courses  in 
English  schools,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
system  in  its  entirety  is  so  long  delayed.     Arithraet\c  is  tasi^r. 
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now  has  an  importance  as  the  mathematics  of  the  elementary 
school,  just  as  grammar  is  its  logic  ;  but  the  relative  values  of 
arithmetic  in  school  and  in  after-life  differ  very  widely. 

Without  debating  hand-and-eye  training  minutely,  whether  as 
drawing  or  manual  instruction,  it  should  be  the  aim  in  a  school 
course  so  to  teach  any  of  the  selected  subjects,  that  there  shall  be 
no  contempt  acquired  for  manual  work  in  after  life  : 

The  relative  value  of  manual  labour  and  clerical  work  adjusts  itself  in 
later  years  when  the  factory  boy  has  become  a  man  and  receives  a  pound  a 
week  or  more  wages  than  the  genteel  clerk,  though  the  latter  looks  down 
on  the  former  all  the  same.  No  one  can  deny  the  existence  of  this 
unfortunate  relation  between  manual  and  clerical  labour,  and  the  teacher 

can  do  much  to  break  down  the  barrier The  foolish  father  who 

**  does  not  intend  his  boys  to  work  as  he  had  to  work,"  should  be  com- 
pletely disillusioned,  and  the  school  which  can  only  point  to  a  row  of  grin- 
ning clerks  as  its  greatest  achievement,  should  be  brutally  discouraged. 

In  framing  a  school-course,  a  rigorous  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  various  departments  of 
instruction.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  remarks  in  this  connection  are 
of  great  significance  : 

As  each  new  subject  demands  attention,  ask  to  what  department  of  school 
work  it  belongs,  and  what  present  study  in  that  department  can  be  safely 
dropped,    or    rather    absorbed  and  superseded    by    the    higher   or   new 

study So  long  as  a  new  subject  is  a  fair  intellectual  equivalent  for 

its  predecessor,  calls  into  action  the  same  sort  of  force  and  utilises  former 
knowledge,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  introducing  it,  or  of  abandoning  for  a 
time  the  pursuit  of  some  other  which  we  value. 

The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  would  seem  to  be  that  it  is 
preferable  at  the  present  time  to  restrict  our  schools  to  a  some- 
what modest,  unambitious  aim,  at  least  until  generations  of 
thinking  men  and  women  have  replaced  the  unthinking  generality 
of  to-day.  The  effect  of  the  habits  of  existing  classes  upon  the 
mental  powers  of  unborn  generations  is  insufficiently  realised. 
It  would  be  less  calculated  to  harm,  if  the  mental  state  of  our 
present  children  be  not  taxed  beyond  their  power.  A  fuller 
education  should  be  possible  for  the  children  of  the  next 
generation.  What  we  of  this  decade  are  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with,  is  to  fit  the  child  with  the  means  of  educating 
himself,  and  to  give  him  the  incentive  to  do  so.  To  quote  Fitch 
again  :  **  A  school  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  institution,  and  fails 
to  fulfil  its  highest  function  if,  however  it  may  succeed  in  impart- 
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ing  knowledge,  it  does  not  also  succeed  in  imparting  a  thirst 
for  more,  or  at  least  a  dawning  sense  of  the  inward  need  for 
mental  and  spiritual  cultivation,  whether  such  cultivation 
bears  any  visible  relation  to  success  in  life  or  not." 

In  this  paper  there  may  be  nothing  new  ;  yet,  if  it  should 
help  to  throw  a  flicker  of  sadly-needed  light  upon  a  subject  of 
the  highest  national  import,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose.  By 
a  more  careful  selection  of  curricula,  in  a  more  disinterested 
choice  of  subjects,  and  through  a  wiser  consideration  of  the 
essentials  of  an  elementary  education,  the  relative  failure  of  the 
people's  schools  may  in  the  near  future  be  transmuted  into  a- 
triumphant  success. 

William  J.  Batchelder 


THE   GOLD-SEEKER 

The  night  had  fallen  over  the  harbour  before  the  winch 
began  to  rattle.  The  stars  came  out,  calm  and  golden,  shaking 
little  tracks  in  the  sea  ;  in  the  tiers  of  ships  shone  the  riding- 
lights  ;  to  the  westward,  where  the  Point  jutted  out,  the  great 
golden  light  of  Negra  winked  and  glimmered  as  it  revolved.  It 
was  a  still  night  but  for  the  noise  of  the  surf,  which  beat 
continually,  like  the  marching  of  an  army,  along  the  line  of  the 
coast.  In  one  of  the  tiers  of  ships  there  was  a  sing-song.  A 
crew  had  gathered  on  the  forecastle  head,  to  beat  their  pannikins 
to  the  stars.  The  words  of  their  song  floated  out  into  the 
darkness,  full  of  a  haunting  beauty  which  thrilled  and  satisfied  me. 
There  was  something  in  the  night,  in  the  air,  in  the  beauty  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  sweetness  of  the  sailors'  singing,  which 
made  me  sorry  to  be  leaving.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone 
ashore  again,  to  the  Calle  del  Inca,  where  the  caf6s  and  taverns 
stood.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  those  stately  pale 
women,  in  their  black  robes,  with  the  scarlet  roses  in  their  hair, 
swaying  slowly  on  the  stage  to  the  clicking  of  the  castanets.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  taken  part  in  another  wild  dance 
among  the  tables  of  the  wine-shops.  I  was  sorry  to  be 
leaving. 

When  the  winch  began  to  clank,  as  the  cable  was  hove  in,  I 
gathered  up  my  lead-line,  and  went  to  the  leadsman's  dicky,  or 
little  projecting  platform,  on  the  starboard  side.  I  was  to  be  the 
leadsman  that  night  and  as  we  should  soon  be  moving,  I  made 
the  breast-rope  secure,  and  stood  by. 

Presently  the  bell  of  the  engine-room  clanged,  and  there  came 
a  wash  abaft  as  the  screws  thrashed.  The  ship  trembled,  as  the 
turbulent  trampling  of  the  engines  shook  her.  The  bell  clanged 
again  ;  the  water  below  me  gleamed  and  whitened  ;  the  dark  body 
of  the  steamer,  with  her  lines  of  lit  ports,  swept  slowly  across  the 
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Jights  in  the  harbour  ;  the  trampling  of  the  engines  steadied,  and 
took  to  itself  a  rhythm.  We  were  ofF.  I  cast  an  eye  astern  at  the 
little  town  I  was  so  sad  to  leave,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  path 
of  churned  water,  broadening  astern  of  us,  A  voice  sounded 
from  the  promenade  deck  behind  me.  "  Zat  light,  what  you  call 
'eem  ? " 

I  could  not  answer.  My  orders  were  to  keep  strict  silence. 
The  point  of  an  umbrella  took  me  sharply  below  the  shoulders. 
"  What  you  call  'eem — zat  light  ?     Ze  light  zere  ?  " 

I  wondered  if  I  could  swing  my  lead  on  to  him  ;  it  was  worth 
trying.  Again  came  the  umbrella ;  and  again  the  bell  of  the 
engine-room  clanged. 

*'  Are  you  ready  there  with  the  lead  ?  "  came  the  mate's  voice 
above  me.  "  All  ready  with  the  lead,  sir."  "  What  have  we  now  ?  " 
I  gathered  forward  and  swung  the  lead,  I  could  not  reach  the 
umbrella-man,  even  with  my  spare  line.  Once,  twice,  thrice 
I  swung,  and  pitched  the  plummet  well  forward  into  the  bow- 
wash. 

"  By  the  deep,  eight,  sir." 

Again  the  bell  clanged  ;  the  ship  seemed  to  tremble  and  stop. 
*'  Another  cast  now,  quickly."  *'  And  a  half,  seven,  sir."  As 
I  hauled  in,  I  again  tasted  the  umbrella,  and  another  question 
came  to  me  :  "  What  'ave  you  do  ?  Why  'ave  you  do  zat  ?  " 
I  swore  under  my  breath.  "  Are  you  asleep  there,  leadsman  ?  " 
The  mate  was  biting  his  finger-ends.  I  sent  the  lead  viciously  into 
the  sea.  "  Quarter,  less  seven,  sir."  *'  Another  cast,  smartly, 
now."  Rapidly  I  hauled  in,  humming  an  old  ballad  to  myself. 
"  We'll  have  the  ship  ashore,"  I  repeated.  There  was  a  step  on 
the  deck  behind  me,  and  again  came  the  voice  :  "Ze  man,  ze 
man  zere,  what  'ave  he  do  ?  Why  'ave  'e  go  like  so  ?  "  "  Won't 
you  pass  further  aft,  sir?"  said  a  suave  voice.  *' You're  in- 
terrup'in'  the  leadsman."  It  was  one  of  the  quartermasters. 
Once  again  the  lead  flew  forward.     "  By  the  mark,  seven,  sir." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  came  the  voice  again  :  "  I  go  zees 
■way  ?  "  "  Yes,  zees  way,"  said  the  quartermaster.  The  steps 
of  the  umbrella-man  passed  away  aft.  "  Zees  way,"  said  the 
quartermaster,  under  his  breath,  "  zees  way !  You  gawdem 
Dago  !  "     I  could  have  hugged  the  fellow. 

"What  now?"  said  the  old  man,  leaning  over  from  the 
bridge.  I  cast  again.  "  And  a  half,  eight,  sir."  "  We're  clear," 
said  the  voice  above   me,     "  'Speed  ahead,   Mr,    Jenkins."     \ 
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gathered  up  my  line.  The  engine-room  bell  clanged  once  more  ; 
the  ship  seemed  to  leap  suddenly  forward  ;  in  a  few  seconds^ 
even  as  I  coiled  my  line,  the  bow-wash  broadened  to  a  roaring 
water.  The  white  of  it  glimmered  and  boiled,  and  spun  away 
from  us,  streaked  with  fires.  Across  the  stars  above  us  the  mists 
from  the  smoke-stack  stretched  in  a  broad  cloud.  Below  me  the 
engines  trampled  thunderously.  Ahead  there  were  the  lights,  and 
the  figure  of  the  look-out,  and  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  water. 
Astern,  far  astern  already,  were  the  port,  the  ships  at  anchor,  and 
the  winking  light  on  the  Point.  A  bugle  abaft  called  the 
passengers  to  dinner,  and  I  watched  them  as  they  went  from 
their  cabins.  A  lady,  in  a  blue  gown,  with  a  shawl  round  her 
head,  was  talking  to  a  man  in  evening  dress.  *'  Isn't  it  interest- 
ing," she  remarked,  "  to  hear  them  making  the  soundings  ? " 
The  white  shirt  was  politely  non-committal ;  he  spoke  as  though 
soundings  were  a  new  kind  of  soup.  "Aft  there,  two  of  you," 
said  a  hard  voice, "  and  trice  the  ladder  up.  Smartly  now."  The 
lady  in  the  blue  dress  stopped  to  watch  us. 

I  did  not  see  the  umbrella-man  again,  until  the  next  day  when 
I  passed  him  on  the  hurricane  deck.  He  was  looking  at  the 
coast  through  a  pair  of  binoculars.  We  were  running  to  the 
north,  in  perfect  Pacific  weather,  under  a  soft  blue  sky  that  was 
patrolled  by  little  soft  white  clouds.  The  land  lay  broad  to 
starboard,  a  land  of  yellow  hills,  with  surf-beaten  outliers  of 
black  reef  ;  here  and  there  we  passed  villages  in  the  watered 
valleys,  each  with  its  white-washed  church  and  copper  smeltry. 
The  umbrella-man  was  looking  beyond  these,  at  the  hills. 

He  was  a  little  man,  this  man  who  had  prodded  me.  He  had  a 
long  pale  face  and  pale  eyes,  a  long,  reddish  beard,  and  hair 
rather  darker,  both  hair  and  beard  being  sparse.  He  was  a  fidgetty 
person,  always  twitching  with  his  hands,  and  he  walked  with 
something  of  a  strut,  as  though  the  earth  belonged  to  him.  He 
snapped-to  the  case  of  his  binoculars  as  though  he  had  sheathed  a 
sword. 

Later  in  the  day,  after  supper,  in  the  second  dog-watch,  as  I 
sat  smoking  on  the  fore-coamings,  he  came  up  to  me  and  spoke 
to  me.  "  You  know  zees  coas*  ? "  he  asked.  Yes,  I  knew  the 
coast.  "  What  you  zink  .^ "  he  asked  ;  "  you  like  'eem  ? "  No, 
I  didn't  like  'eem.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "You  'ave  been  wizzin  ?  " 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant.  "  Wizzin,"  he  repeated,  "  wizzin, 
in  ze  con  try.     You  'ave  know  ze  land,  ze  peoples  .? "     I  growled 
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that  I  had  been  within,  to  Lima,  and  to  Santiago,  and  that  I 
had  been  ashore  at  the  Chincha  Islands.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  with  a 
strange  quickening  of  interest,  "  you  'ave  been  to  Lima  ;  you  like 
'eem  ? "  No,  I  didn't  like  'eem.  **  But  you  'ave  been  wizzin, 
wizzin  Lima,  wizzin  ze  contry  ? "  No,  1  had  not.  "  I  go 
wizzin,"  he  said  proudly.  "  It  is  because  I  go  ;  zat  is  why  I  ask. 
Zere  is  few  'ave  gone  wizzin."  An  old  quartermaster  walked  up 
to  us.  "  There's  very  few  come  back,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Them 
Indians  : " —  "Ah,  ze  Indians,"  said  the  little  man,  scornfully, 
**  ze  Indians  ;  I  zeenk  nozzin  of  ze  Indians."  **  Beg  pardon,  sir," 
said  the  old  sailor,  "  they're  a  tough  crowd,  them  copper  fellers." 
^*  I  no  understan',"  said  the  Frenchman.  "They  pickle  people's 
heads,"  said  the  old  sailor,  "  in  the  sand  or  somethin'.  They 
keep  for  ever  pretty  near  when  once  they're  pickled.  They 
pickle  everyone's  head  and  sell  'em  in  Lima  ;  I've  knowed  'em 
get  a  matter  of  three  pound  for  a  good  head."  "  Heads  ?  "  said 
another  sailor.  "  I  had  one  myself  once.  I  got  it  at  Tacna,  but 
it  wasn't  properly  pickled  or  something — it  was  a  red-headed 
beggar  the  chap  as  owned  it — I  had  to  throw  it  away.  It  got  too 
strong  for  the  crowd,"  he  explained.  '^  Ah,  zose  Indians,"  said 
the  Frenchman.  "  I  'ave  'card  ;  zey  tell  me,  zey  tell  me  at  Val- 
paraiso. But  ah,  it  ees  a  fool  ;  it  ees  a  fool ;  zere  is  no  Indians." 
*^  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  old  sailor,  "  but  if  you  go  up 
among  them  jokers,  you'll  have  to  watch  out  they  don't  pickle 
you.  Youll  have  to  look  slippy  with  a  gun,  sir."  "  Ah,  a 
gon,"  he  answered,  "  a  gon.  I  was  not  be  bozzered  wiz  a  gon. 
I  'ave  what  you  call  'eem — peestol."  He  produced  a  boy's 
derringer,  which  might  have  cost  about  ten  dollars,  Spanish 
dollars,  in  the  pawnshops  of  Santiago.  "  Peestol,"  murmured  a 
sailor,  gasping,  as  he  shambled  forward  to  laugh,  "  peestol,  the 
gawdem  Dago's  balmy." 

During  the  next  few  days  I  saw  the  Frenchman  frequently. 
He  was  a  wonder  to  us,  and  his  plans  were  discussed  at  every 
meal,  and  in  every  watch  below.  In  the  dog-watches  he  would 
come  forward,  with  his  eternal  questions  :  **  What  is  wizzin  ? 
In  ze  contry  ? "  We  would  tell  him,  "  Indians,"  or  "  highway- 
men," or  "  a  push  of  high-binders "  ;  and  he  would  answer  : 
"  It  ees  nozzin,  it  ees  a  fool."  Once  he  asked  us  if  we  had 
heard  of  any  gold  being  found  **  wizzin."  "  Gold  ? "  said  one  of 
us.  "  Gold  I  O'  course  there's  gold,  any  God's  quantity. 
Them  Incas  ate  gold  ;  they're  buried  in  it."     **  'Ave  you  know 
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zem,  ze  Incas  ? "  he  asked  eagerly,  **  I  seen  a  tomb  of  theirs 
once,"  said  the  sailor  ;  '*  it  were  in  a  cave,  like  the  fo'c'sle 
yonder,  and  full  of  knittin'-needles."  "  What  is  zem  ?  "  said 
the  Frenchman.  The  sailor  shambled  below  to  his  chest,  and 
returned  with  a  handful  of  little  sticks  round  which  some  balls 
of  coloured  threads  were  bound.  "  Knittin'-needles,"  said 
the  sailor.  "  Them  ain't  no  knittin'-needles,"  said  another  ; 
**  them's  their  way  of  writin'."  *^  Go  on  with  yer,"  said  the 
first ;  "them's  knittin'-needles.  Writin'  ?  How  could  them  be 
writin'  } "  **  Well,  I  heard  tell  once,"  replied  the  other.  ^'  It 
ees  zeir  way  of  writing,"  said  the  Frenchman  ;  *^  I  'ave  seen  ; 
zat  is  zeir  way  of  writing  ;  ze  knots  is  zeir  letters."  "  Bloomin' 
funny  letters,  I  call  'em,"  said  the  needles-theorist.  "  You  and 
your  needles,"  said  the  other.  "  Now,  what  d'ye  call  'em  ? " 
The  bell  upon  the  bridge  clanged.  *'  Eight  bells,"  said  the 
company  ;  "  aft  to  muster,  boys."  The  bugle  at  the  saloon-door 
announced  supper. 

We  were  getting  pretty  well  to  the  north — Mollendo,  or  there- 
abouts— when  I  had  my  last  conversation  with  the  Frenchman. 
He  came  up  to  me  one  night,  as  I  sat  on  the  deck  to  leeward  of 
the  winch,  keeping  the  first  watch  as  snugly  as  I  could.  "  You 
know  zees  coast  long  .? "  he  asked.  I  had  not.  Then  came  the 
never  ceasing,  "  'Ave  you  know  of  ze  Incas  ?  "  Yes,  lots  of 
general  talk  ;  and  I  had  seen  Inca  curios,  mostly  earthenware^ 
in  every  port  in  Peru.  "  You  'ave  seen  gold  ?  "  No  ;  there 
was  never  any  gold.  The  Spaniards  made  a  pretty  general 
average  of  any  gold  there  was.  '^  It  ees  a  fool,"  he  answered. 
**  I  tell  you,"  he  went  on,  "  it  ees  a  fool.  Zey  have  say  zat  ; 
zey  'ave  all  say  zat  ;  it  ees  a  fool.  Zere  is-  gold.  Zere  is  a 
hundred  million  pounds  ;  zere  is  twenty  tousan'  milUon  dollars  ; 
zere  is  El  Dorado.  Beyond  ze  mountains  zere  is  El  Dorado  ; 
zere  is  a  town  of  gold.  Zey  say  zere  is  no  gold  ?  Zere  is.  I 
go  to  fin'  ze  gold  ;  zat  is  what  I  do  ;  I  fin'  ze  gold,  I,  Paul 
Bac."     "  Alone  ?  "  I  gasped.     "  I,  Paul  Bac,"  he  answered. 

I  looked  at  him  a  moment.  He  was  a  little  red-haired  man,, 
slightly  made,  but  alert  and  active-looking.  He  knew  no 
Spanish,  no  Indian  dialects,  and  he  had  no  comrade.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  "  Ha  !  "  he 
said.  *'  Listen  :  I  go  to  Payta  ;  I  go  by  train  to  Chito  ;  zen  I 
reach  ze  Morona  River  ;  from  zere  I  reach  Marinha.  Listen  : 
El  Dorado  is  between  ze  Caqueta  and  ze  Putumayo  Rivers,  in  ze 
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forest."  I  would  have  asked  him  how  he  knew,  but  I  had  to 
break  away  to  relieve  the  look-out.  I  wished  the  little  man 
good-night,  and  I  never  spoke  with  him  again. 

I  thought  of  him  all  that  watch,  as  I  kept  scanning  the  seas. 
I  should  be  going  up  and  down,  I  thought,  landing  passengers 
through  surf,  or  swaying  bananas  out  of  launches,  or  crying  the 
sounds  as  we  came  to  moorings.  He  would  be  going  on  under 
the  stars,  full  of  unquenchable  hope,  and  stumbling  on  the  bones 
of  kings.  He  would  be  wading  across  bogs,  through  rivers  and 
swamps,  through  unutterable  and  deathly  places,  singing  some 
song,  and  thinking  of  the  golden  city.  He  was  a  pilgrim,  a  poet, 
a  person  to  reverence.  And  if  he  got  there,  if  he  found  El 
Dorado — but  that  was  absurd.  I  thought  of  him  sadly,  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  learned  how  to  live,  and  that  he  would  die  by 
applying  his  knowledge.  I  wondered  how  he  would  die.  He 
would  be  alone  there,  in  the  tangle,  stumbling  across  creepers  ; 
the  poisoned  dart  would  hit  him  in  the  back,  from  the  long, 
polished  blow-pipe,  such  as  I  had  seen  in  the  museums.  He 
would  fall  on  his  face,  among  the  jungle.  Then  the  silent 
Indian  would  hack  ofF  his  head  with  a  flint,  and  pickle  it  for  the 
Lima  markets.  He  would  never  get  to  the  Caqueta.  Or 
perhaps  he  would  be  caught  in  an  electric  storm,  an  airCy  as  they 
call  them,  and  be  stricken  down  among  the  hills  on  his  way  to 
Chito.  More  probably  he  would  die  of  hunger  or  thirst,  as  so 
many  had  died  before  him.  I  remembered  a  cowboy  whom  I 
had  found  under  a  thorn-bush  in  the  Argentine.  Paul  Bac 
would  be  like  that  cowboy  ;  he  would  run  short  of  water,  and 
kill  his  horse  for  the  blood,  and  then  go  mad  and  die. 

I  was  in  my  bunk  when  he  went  ashore  at  Payta,  but  a 
fellow  in  the  other  watch  told  me  how  he  left  the  ship.  There 
was  a  discussion  in  the  forecastle  that  night  as  to  the  way  the 
heads  were  prepared.  Some  said  it  was  sand  ;  some  said  it  was 
the  leaf  of  the  puro  bush  ;  one  or  two  held  out  for  a  mixture  of 
pepper  and  nitrate.  One  man  speculated  as  to  the  probable  price 
the  head  would  fetch  ;  and  the  general  vote  was  for  two  pounds, 
or  two  pounds  ten.  *'  It  wouldn't  give  me  no  pleasure,"  said  one 
of  us,  ^'  to  have  that  ginger-nob  in  my  chest."  '*  Nor  me,  it 
wouldn't,"  said  another  ;  "  I  draw  the  line  at  having  a  corpse  on 
my  tobacker."  *'  And  I  do,"  said  several.  Clearly  the  French- 
man was  destined  for  a  town  museum. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  that  that  I  heard  of  the  end  of 
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the  El  Dorado  hunter.  I  was  in  New  York  when  I  heard  it, 
serving  behind  the  bar  of  a  saloon.  One  evening,  as  I  was 
mixing  cocktails,  I  heard  myself  harled  by  a  customer  ;  and  there 
was  Billy  Neeld,  one  of  our  quartermasters,  just  come  ashore 
from  an  Atlantic  transport  boat.  We  had  a  drink  together,  and 
yarned  of  old  times.  The  names  of  our  old  shipmates  were  like 
incantations.  The  breathing  of  them  brought  the  past  before  us ; 
the  past  which  was  so  recent,  yet  so  far  away  ;  the  past  which 
is  so  dear  to  a  sailor  and  so  depressing  to  a  landsman.  So  and  so 
was  dead,  and  Jimmy  had  gone  among  the  Islands,  and  Dick  had 
pulled  out  for  home  because  '*  he  couldn't  stick  that  Mr.  Jenkins." 
Very  few  of  them  remained  on  the  Coast ;  the  Brothers  of  the 
Coast  arc  a  shifting  crowd. 

"  D'ye  remember  the  Frenchman,"  I  asked,  "  the  man  who 
was  always  asking  about  the  Incas  ?  "  "  The  ginger-headed 
feller  ?  "  "  Yes,  a  little  fellow."  ^'  A  red-headed,  ambitious  little 
runt  ?  I  remember  him,"  said  Billy ;  "  he  left  us  at  Payta,  the 
time  we  fouled  the  launch."  "  That's  the  man,"  I  said  ;  *'  have 
you  heard  anything  of  him  ?  "  *'  Oh,  he's  dead,  all  right,"  said 
Billy  :  '*  His  mother  came  out  after  him  ;  there  was  a  piece  in  The 
Chile  Times  about  him."  "  He  was  killed,  I  suppose  ? "  "  Yes, 
them  Indians  got  him,  somewhere  in  Ecuador,  Tommy  Hains 
told  me.  They  got  his  head  back,  though.  It  was  being  sold 
in  the  streets  ;  his  old  mother  offered  a  reward,  and  the  Dagoes 
got  it  back  for  her.  He's  dead  all  right,  he  is  ;  he  might  a' 
known  as  much,  going  alone  among  them  Indians.  Dead  ?  I 
guess  he  is  dead  ;  none  but  a  red-headed  runt'd  have  been  such  a 
lunk  as  to  try  it."  ^*  He  was  an  ambitious  lad,"  I  said.  '*  Yes," 
said  Billy,  "  he  was.  Them  ambitious  fellers,  they  want  the 
earth,  and  they  get  their  blooming  heads  pickled  ;  that's  what 
they  get  by  it.    Here's  happy  days,  young  feller." 

John  Masefield 
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A   TALE    OF    THE    YEAR    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED   AND    FOKTV-EICHT 

CHAPTER  XIV 

LuiciA  Marisello  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  widower. 
A  big  fair  girl,  even  stronger  than  she  looked,  her  father 
left  the  affairs  of  his  house  in  Valle,  and  the  pastures  on  Monte 
Rite  with  the  cattle  and  hay,  entirely  to  her.  He  went  off,  so 
soon  as  the  snow  was  clear,  to  the  logging,  was  little  at  home 
except  in  winter,  and  was,  as  an  easy-going,  pleasure-loving 
sportsman,  altogether  useless  as  the  father  of  a  handsome 
•  marriageable  girl  with  a  good  dowry  for  Cadore. 

So  Luigia  chose  the  nrst  really  fine  day  of  April  to  pack 
a  basket  with  provisions  and  drive  the  cows  before  her  to  the 
lowest  grazing-ground  on  Monte  Rite.  She  opened  the  barn, 
eat  her  polenta,  made  a  few  simple  domestic  arrangements 
for  a  stay  of  some  days,  slung  her  basket  over  her  shoulder, 
and  stroUed  off  into  the  woods  to  gather  firing.  Her  pet 
goat  ran  beside  her,  company  enough  for  a  girl  who  was 
tired  to  death  with  the  long  winter  days  and  the  gossip  of 
the  old  crones  over  their  firesides. 

She  heard  the  yodel  on  the  hillside.  "One  of  Calvi's  boys 
practising,  perhaps,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  the  crash  of  the 
boulder  struck  her  ears.  It  was  not  very  safe  to  go  on,  but 
she  wanted  another  log  or  two,  and  so  she  came  to  the  place 
of  the  tragedy. 

"  On  purpose,  because  he  is  Tedesco,"  was  her  first  thought. 
She  scrambled  down  to  the  thicket,  wondering  if  he  were  dead 
that  he  lay  so  still  and  huddled.  Turning  him  over  with  her 
strong  arms,  she  felt  him  stir,  and,  Tedesco  or  not.,  yrvt-w  ^ta.t. 
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she  must  help  to  her  utmost.  The  water  was  too  far  below, 
but  wet  moss  and  grass  were  at  her  hand.  She  peered  down  the 
scored  crumpled  track  of  the  boulder,  very  pitiful  for  the  end 
of  the  horse  that  had,  no  doubt,  been  his  friend  as  the  goat 
and  Nenni,  the  white  cow,  were  hers. 

"  Get  out !  "  The  English  words,  which  Luigia  took  for 
German,  showed  that  the  lad  was  coming  to  himself.  Before 
she  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  tried  to  scramble  to 
his  feet,  muttered  "  My  ankle,"  and  slipped  into  her  arms 
again  unconscious. 

She  looked  at  the  wall  of  rock,  at  the  path  she  had  made 
in  reaching  him,  and  pondered.  He  was  not  a  big  man,  but 
a  dead  weight  is  difficult  to  carry.  To  call  for  help  would 
be  giving  him  to  his  enemies  ;  to  let  him  lie  might  mean  his 
death. 

She  remembered  a  game  they  had  played  in  the  summer. 
They  had  seen  how  much  hay  they  could  carry  heaped  in  the 
baskets  on  their  backs.  Pietro  da  Via  had  laughed  at  the 
girls  ;  but  Luigia  had  challenged  and  beaten  him  by  topping 
the  little  hay-stack  with  a  log  and  carrying  it,  evenly  poised, 
up  the  steep  path  to  the  barn.  There  was  the  basket,  if  she 
could  but  get  him  to  lie  on  a  log  across  it  and  hold  on  to 
her.  As  he  stirred  slightly  again,  she  summoned  her  Italian, 
which  was  pure  for  a  Cadorina.  **  Sit  so,  on  that."  She 
adjusted  the  wood,  a  fork  inside  the  basket.  "  Now,  when  I 
raise  it,  hold  on  to  me." 

Dazed  with  pain  in  his  head  and  ankle,  he  was  too  stupid 
to  resist  the  undignified  position.  Luigia  took  a  long  breath 
as  the  trusty  leather  straps  tightened  over  her  shoulders.  It 
was  the  awkwardness  more  than  the  weight  that  strained  her, 
for  the  hill-woman  was  used  to  heavy  loads  from  her  child- 
hood. Her  straw-soled  shoes  found  foot-hold  among  the 
slipping  stones,  and  on  she  toiled,  bending  but  not  swaying, 
up  to  the  path  under  the  rock.  His  grip  had  slackened, 
but  with  raised  arms  she  held  him  somehow.  Birribi  ran 
whinnying  by  her  side,  wondering  why  she  moved  so  slowly 
over  the  sloping  meadow.  Once  in  the  barn,  she  unshipped 
her  load  very  gently  on  to  the  hay  she  had  prepared  for  her 
own  bed. 

He  said  **  Thank  you,"  when  freed  from  his  neckcloth,  and 
ff}ven  a  cup  of  milk, — the  only  remedy  that  suggested  itself  to 
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her.  Perhaps  he  was  a  Croat,  though  surely  such  a  boy  would 
never  roast  children  on  bayonets  and  eat  them.  She  was 
examining  him  for  broken  bones  or  other  injuries,  and  he 
was  watching  her,  slowly  coming  to  his  senses  and  wondering 
vastly,  when  a  blackbird  whistled  shrilly.  Luigia's  strong 
brown  hands  trembled  suddenly,  and  a  slow  flush  crept  to 
the  roots  of  her  yellow  hiur.  She  lifted  her  head,  made  a 
gesture  as  if  to  rise  and  go,  then  forced  herself  to  kneel 
motionless,  quivering  with  the  eiFort.  Again  came  the  whistle 
and  Birribi  bleated  hoarsely  as  if  in  answer.  The  girl  moved 
like  one  under  compulsion    to    the    open  door.      "  Lai  I  " 

"  My  dear  I  "  He  doffed  his  round  hat>and  kissed  her  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion.  Part  of  his  fascination  lay  in 
his  outlandish  manners. 

"  How  did  you  know  I — "  ?  she  began,  twisting  her  apron 
with  her  fingers. 

"By  asking  down  there.  Now,  have  you  met  or  seen  a 
man  on  a  horse, — young,  brown-haired,  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
strange  tongue  ?  for  I've  lost  such  an  one  in  these  pretty 
little  hills." 

'*  Why,  he's  here !  1  found  him  an  hour  ago  under  the  cliff." 
Lai  pushed  past  her  into  the  hut. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said   Ralph. 

"Yes,  Englishman  ;  I  think  you  have  need  of  the  gipsy." 

"  Glad  to  see  you,"  said  Ralph  in  German. 

"  Here  Italian  is  the  better  tongue,  brother.  Oh  yes,  I  speak 
it,  but  not  over  there,     Luigia  carissima,  this  is  my  friend." 

"  But  he  is  a  Tedesco." 

*'No  he  cx)mes  from  over-sea.  Now  let  us  find  out  what 
is  wrong.  So-o ;  the  ankle  hurts,  and  there  is  perhaps  pain 
m  the  head  ?  A  few  days'  rest,  dear  sir,  and  my  simple 
remedies."  Lai  said  the  last  words  in  the  pompwus  tones  of 
the  quack  doctor  imitating  the  real  physician,  and  Luigia  and 
Ralph  both  laughed. 

"There's  one  thing, — oh  Lai,  where's  the  mare?"  said 
Ralph. 

The  gipsy  looked  at  Luigia,  who  shook  her  head.  "  She 
was  dead,"  she  said  simply. 

"You're  sure  ?  "  asked  Ralph  anxiously. 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  said  the  gipsy.  "  Under  the  rock.  tV*.-^ 
call  the  Temple  ,'    Very  good." 
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Luigia  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  irresolute, 
twisting  her  apron  with  hands  not  used  to  nervous  gestures, 
and  thinking.  Were  she  wise,  she  would  go  straight  back 
to  Valle.  The  men  could  use  the  barn  as  they  pleased  ;  Lai 
could  nurse  the  stranger  and  cook ;  she  might  return  in  a 
week  when  they  would  be  gone*  Why  does  a  bird  sit  on  a 
twig  to  wait  for  the  snake  ?  Why,  sometimes,  cannot  a  woman 
fly  from  the  danger  she  sees  ? 

Ralph  was  clear  in  his  head  now,  but  feeling  sadly  shaken  and 
bruised,  and  very  sorry  for  his  throbbing  ankle. 

The  sunset  fires  darkened  to  purple  outside,  and  still  the 
girl  stood  by  the  door  irresolute.  The  gipsy  came,  noiseless, 
through  the  dusk.  **  The  cows  awsut  milking,"  he  said  to  her 
in  the  tone  of  suggestion,  and  she  mechanically  moved  out 
to  obey  him  without  a  word.  "She  is  dead,  brother,  was 
dead  in  a  moment,  crushed  as  she  fell.  I  have  brought  these 
things  back  ; "  he  dropped  the  saddle-bags,  and  bridle  on  to 
the  floor  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  away  from  Ralph. 

The  boy  clenched  his  hands.  He  had  been  very  fond  of 
Countess,  and  he  had  never  lost  a  horse  before  ;  his  first  pony, 
Black  Prince,  was  stiU  doing  garden-work  at  home.  That 
she  should  have  died  in  his  service  so  quickly  seemed  a 
most  pitiful  thing  ;  not  for  some  minutes  could  he  steady 
his  voice.  *'  How  can  I  get  on  to  Cortina  ?  '*  he  asked  at 
length. 

**  I  think  you  cannot  get  to  Cortina  for  two  reasons.  First, 
you  cannot  walk  for  some  days  ;  second,  if  I  found  you  a  mule 
or  pony  and  you  tried  to  go  on,  you  would  be  shot  as  an 
Austrian.  The  country  here  is  all  alight.  If  the  Count  got 
through,  he  was  lucky." 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  him  ? " 

"  Therefore  he  has  done  it  safely,"  said  Lai  soothingly.  It 
pleased  him  to  play  Providence  to  this  English  boy.  Folk  were 
apt  to  rate  the  gipsy  unimportant. 

"  Oh  Luigia,"  he  called.  "  Supper  would  be  well,  for  I  have 
far  to  go  to-night." 

**  You  do  not  stay  with  us  ? "  she  asked,  nearly  dropping  a 
frothing  pail  of  milk,  and  seeking  his  eyes  like  an  Indian 
squaw. 

"  I  return,"  he  vouchsafed. 
Rdph   was  gkd  of  his  supper  ;  a  fomentation  brewed  by  Lai 
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took  away  enough  of  the  pain  to  let  him  sleep,  and  his  next  im- 
pression was  of  daylight  and  Luigia  clattering  milking-pails 
again. 

CHAPTER '  XV 

Thb  combined  smell  of  hay  and  wood-smoke  ever  after  brought 
a  certain  scene  to  Ralph's  mind.  A  low  raftered  place,  made 
lower  still  by  a  loft  with  a  ladder  against  it  ;  a  smoke-blackened 
chimney  in  an  angle  ;  some  wooden  stools  and  benches,  some 
copper  pots  and  earthenware  bowls,  and  a  great  deal  of  hay, — 
those  were  the  things  round  him.  The  memorable  part  was  the 
series  of  pictures  framed  by  the  wide  doorway  and  window  whose 
wooden  shutter  was  opened  every  dawn  by  Luigia.  A  foreground 
of  larch-tops,  a  middle  distance  ot  wooden  slopes  beyond  the  Boite, 
and  then  the  mass  of  Antelao  reaching  to  heaven,  made  a  whole 
varying  in  colour  with  each  hour  of  the  days.  The  great  King  of 
Cadore  sometimes  seemed  to  hang  stark  overhead,  sometimes  to 
rise  dreamily  aerial  miles  away,  and  took  all  shades  the  eye  could 
imagine  from  grim  rock-grey  to  rose-flushed  snow. 

Ralph  could  be  very  placid  when  action  was  impossible.  He 
was  no  nervous  fretter  against  fate  ;  indeed,  like  many  a  good 
horse,  he  needed  riding  with  spurs.  He  could  not  go  on,  but 
lying  still  was  pleasant  enough.  If  he  moved,  his  ankle  reminded 
him  that  there  were  many  things  worse  than  soft  hay,  fir-scented 
sunshine,  plenty  of  polenta  and  milk,  and  unlimited  time  for  sleep. 
Luigia  went  down  to  Valle  each  evening  at  dusk,  and  returned 
with  the  first  light.  Her  household,  which  consisted  of  an  old 
man  and  his  half-crippled  wife,  received  scant  attention,  and  all 
her  skill  was  needed  to  explain  her  devotion  to  the  lonely  barn. 
But  the  wives  of  Valle  knew  her  for  an  eccentric,  a  motherless 
girl  of  wilful  ways  that  would  lead  to  no  good. 

The  scanty  news  she  brought  to  Ralph  was  not  reassuring. 
Calvi  was  preparing  a  strong  resistance  in  Cadore,  and  only  the 
vaguest  rumours  came  up  from  Italy.  Those  days  of  Santa 
Giustina  and  Pastrengo,  when  twelve  hundred  Austrians  fell  in 
three  bitter  fights,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  peaceful  of  that  wild 
year  in  Ralph's  life.  The  Pope  might  give  the  cause  its  cruellest 
blow  :  Carlo  Alberto  might  vow  to  fight  until  there  should  no 
longer  be  an  Austrian  on  Italian  soil ;  but  the  spring  rain  melted 
the  snow  and   the  spring  sun  brought  the  liUcs  arvd  \iW.%  1^ 
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flower  without  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Tyrolese  for  Austria 
or  the  devotion  of  the  Cadorini  to  Italy. 

In  the  last  light  of  May-day,  when  the  cows  had  been  milked 
and  the  supper  was  boiling  on  the  fire,  the  girl  sat  as  usual  on  the 
bench  by  the  door  with  her  knitting  and  talked  to  Ralph.  One 
is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  woman  who  has  saved  one's  life 
and  nursed  one  skilfully  back  to  health,  and  he  had  an  additional 
reason  for  liking  Luigia  in  that  she  was  of  pleasant  speech.  A 
visit  to  an  aunt  at  Treviso  had  made  her  Italian  fluent,  though 
full  of  quaint  turns  and  accents,  and  had  widened  her  views  of 
life.  She  told  the  tales  of  her  hills  with  a  loving  pride  that 
Ralph  could  understand,  for  he  too  was  a  hill-man.  Down  there, 
beyond  Valle,  was  the  place  of  a  great  old  fight.  A  certain 
Massimiliano  had  met  his  foes  and  made  the  Ruolan  run  red 
that  day.  One  Messer  Tiziano  (perhaps  the  Signor'  Inglese  had 
heard  of  him  ?)  who  lived,  oh  many  years  ago,  had  painted  that 
battle  in  Venice,  it  was  said.  He  had  painted  many  pictures  of 
the  Santissima  Madonna  and  saints  at  Pieve,  at  Venas,  and  for 
other  churches  round  about.  Did  the  Signore  see  that  rock  of 
Antelao  standing  grey  when  all  the  rest  was  still  in  sunshine  ? 
A  man  of  Vallesina  was  killed  there  last  autumn.  He  was  after 
chamois  ;  oh  yes,  many  chamois  could  be  seen  in  these  hills  ;  her 
father  had  killed  seven  in  the  winter  just  gone.  So  Luigia  talked 
of  ancient  and  modern  history,  until  her  blue  eyes  grew  troubled 
with  thoughts,  and  her  words  ceased. 

Ralph  desired  to  know  more  of  Lai  Bolgaz,  whose  wanderings 
seemed  to  extend  over  so  large  a  slice  of  Europe.  At  mention  of 
the  gipsy  Luigia  first  fell  silent,  and  then  answered  with  reserve. 
She  had  known  him  for  some  years ;  he  came  to  Cadore,  not 
often, — perhaps  he  had  been  there  three  times — gipsies  were 
wanderers  ;  but  did  the  Signor'  Inglese  think  them  so  bad  as 
people  made  out  ? 

**  Lai  is  a  good  friend  to  me.  I  have  eaten  and  drunk  with  him 
and  found  him  true,"  said  Ralph.  Through  his  mind  ran  a  ballad 
that  Jeannie  Carruthers  had  once  repeated  to  him  about  Johnnie 
Faa  and  the  "  fair  young  wilful  lady  "  who  left  lord  and  home  for 
the  gipsy.     There  was  another  too. 

"  Loud  sang  the  Spanish  cavalier 
And  thus  his  ditty  ran  : 
*  God  send  the  Gipsy  lassie  here, 
And  not  the  Gipsy  man- 
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He  went  on,  thinking  aloud. 

**  What  are  those  words  ? "  asked  Luigia, 

"  A  song  about  gipsies.  A  friend  of  mine  thinks  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted." 

"  It  is  not  thaty^  said  Luigia,  rising  restlessly  ;  "  I  do  not  trust 
him,  but  I  cannot  trust  myself  either." 

The  trouble  was  plain  enough,  but  the  help  for  it  was  not  so 
clear.  Lai  Bolgaz,  outcast,  brother  of  a  dancing-^girl,  wanderer, 
a  man  of  many  parts,  was  no  mate  for  this  deep-bosomed,  fair  girl 
whose  eyes  should  have  been  as  placid  as  those  of  her  cows,  and 
whose  lines  should  have  been  laid  between  the  quiet  uplands  and 
the  sleepy  valleys.  Yet  the  spell  was  cast,  and  Luigia  Marinello 
was  fighting  a  losing  battle  with  her  fate. 

That  May-day  of  sunshine  and  young  green  was  followed  by 
wild  weather.  The  mists,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  to 
meet  those  rising  from  the  streams,  were  reft  by  gusts  of  wind, 
turned  to  rain,  and  settled  to  white  fog  again,  like  the  brewing  of 
some  terrible  liquor.  Luigia  would  come  in  with  the  raindrops 
glittering  in  her  yellow  hair,  and  the  smoke  whirled  and  curled 
until  they  had  to  make  the  shortest  possible  work  of  the 
cooking. 

Still  Lai  Bolgaz  did  not  return,  though  Ralph  could  limp  about 
comfortably  now,  and  every  day  that  he  stayed  was  a  danger  to 
Luigia.  Yet  she  would  not  hear  of  his  going,  and,  indeed,  he  could 
suggest  no  plan  himself.  On  Sunday  she  did  not  go  uphill  as 
usual,  but  put  on  a  black  lace  mantilla  with  a  shawl  over  it  and 
struggled  through  a  squall  to  Mass.  The  pose  of  the  faded  figure 
of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  big  old  picture  opposite  her  seat  reminded 
her  of  Ralph,  until  she  nearly  cried  in  her  sore  perplexity.  There 
were  so  many  troubles  ;  the  secrecy  and  danger  weighed  on  her 
simple  soul,  already  overburdened  with  a  love  that  was  indis- 
cretion if  not  sin.  To  pray  for  Lai  was  her  daily  habit ;  now  she 
added  a  special  petition  to  St.  Sebastian,  the  protector  of  brave 
boys,  for  the  Englishman  who  might  not  even  be  a  Christian 
at  all. 

When  Mass  was  over,  knots  of  women  and  girls,  black-shawled 
widows,  and  children  with  bright  kerchiefs,  lingered  about  the 
little  green  piazza  rising  out  of  a  sea  of  fog,  to  hear  and  give  news, 
and  exchange  glances  or  chaflT  with  the  men  who  nearly  all  wore 
a  bit  of  tricolour  in  their  hats  or  coats.  One  staid  old  fellow,  with 
knee-breeches  showing  his  thin  bow-legs,  gave  Luigia  a  vwcssa^ 
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from  her  father.  Marinello  had  found  work  for  some  time, 
probably  for  all  the  summer,  and  his  daughter  was  to  keep  the 
farm  in  order  and  mind  the  white  heifer  at  her  calving.  Luigia 
acquiesced  without  question  ;  she  was  used  to  her  parent's  ways. 
"  I  am  up  at  the  pasture  for  that,  and  because  the  young  grass  is 
good.  No,  Nina,  I  have  no  need  of  help.  My  arms  are  strong 
enough,  and  the  barn  would  be  small  for  two  of  us  to  live  in.  I 
would  rather  walk  there  and  back.'*  As  the  girl  spoke  she  was 
listening  with  strained  attention  to  the  talk  of  a  group  close  by. 
Young  Colletti  had  had  word  from  the  south.  Nugent  was 
marching  on  Cadore  ;  he  had  it  from  a  gipsy  ;  perhaps  Crescentini 
remembered  the  man,  Lai  something,  who  shot  so  well  at  the  mark 
last  Redentore  ?  They  moved  ofl^  and  Luigia  dared  not  stay 
longer.  She  went  home,  gave  her  orders,  packed  her  basket  with 
necessaries,  and  then  made  for  the  barn  with  all  haste. 

It  was  a  foible  with  Lai  never  to  cross  an  open  space  when  a 
way  round  under  cover  was  available.  Even  when  caution  was 
unnecessary,  the  gipsy  invariably  stalked  his  friends,  circled 
round  them  like  a  peewit,  and  would  stand  motionless  watching 
them  without  giving  a  sign  of  his  presence.  Luigia  had  been 
waiting  restlessly  for  him  all  day,  and  Ralph  shared  her  im- 
patience. For  the  fifth  time  he  had  said  :  "  It's  very  queer  that 
Lai  doesn't  turn  up,"  when  the  vibrant  voice  answered,  *'  He  is 
here,  brother,"  and  Lai  Bolgaz  smiled  his  tight-lipped  smile  at 
him. 

Luigia  said  nothing,  but  went  on  with  her  preparations  for 
supper,  listening  meanwhile,  and  ready  to  do  her  master's  bidding 
at  a  gesture. 

"  Do  you  remember,  brother,"  Lai  began,  "  when  I  gave  you 
news  of  Milan,  that  you  would  not  believe  ? " 

"  The  night  before  I  saw  Jellachich  ?     Yes." 

"  Ah,  you  saw  the  little  Ban  ?  There  is  a  man,  brother  ! — 
but  that  is  far  away.  I  come  with  news  again.  The  Italians 
are  winning  down  in  Lombardy,  but  Nugent's  men  have  entered 
Belluno.     Which  pleases  you.  Englishman  ?  " 

"  Ah  Lai,  I  am  neither  Italian  nor  Austrian,  but  English,  as  you 
say.   Then  I  can  rejoin  Count  Ladislas,  or  the  army  at  any  rate  ?" 

With  the  switch  he  carried  Lai  rapidly  marked  out  the 
theatre  of  operations  on  the  floor.  "  Here  is  Belluno,  here  are 
we  ;  between,  Calvi  and  his  men  are  in  every  bush.  As  it  is, 
they  have  driven  back  the  Black  and  Yellow  once,  at  Longarone. 
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The  road  to  Cortina  is  blocked.  If  you  would  leave  Cadore  it 
must  be  by  the  south  and  as  an  Italian,  brother." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  When  is  a  gipsy  without  a  plan  ?  You  can  stay  here  no 
longer, — for  the  danger  to  Luigia  as  well  as  to  yourself."     The 

fir]  lifted  her  head  as  though  to  protest,  but  did  not  speak.  '*  I 
ave  a  good  friend,  a  patriot,  who  will  steer  a  raft  of  logs  and  a 
man  on  it^  if  the  man  would  be  making  his  way  through  the 
Austrians  to  join  Durando.  He  might  be  some  sort  of  foreigner 
who  had  enhsted  as  a  crusader,  and  wished  to  let  the  General 
know  how  the  Free  Corps  in  the  Trentino  were  faring.  If  the 
raft  were  stopped  at  Belluno  it  would  be  the  fortune  of  war  ;  if 
not, — you  are  English,  not  Austrian." 

"  But,  Lai,  I  know  nothing  of  the  Trentino,  and  I've  General 
Nugent's  pass  in  my  pocket.  They'd  know  me  for  an  English- 
man in  a  jiffey,  if  the  Austrians  happen  not  to  take  us." 

"  Give  me  the  paper  ;  so," — and  he  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  objected  slightly  to  this 
change  of  politics,  but  fate  had  led  him  into  the  coil,  and 
(ate,  acting  by  Lai,  should  pull  him  out. 

*'  Nugent  knows  you  ;  so  do  some  of  his  officers.  The 
Englishman  who  rode  so  well  at  Gorizia  has  been  heard  of  by 
many  who  have  not  seen  him.  Besides,  patriots  are  quicker  than 
the  regulars  at  shooting  spies,  as  a  general  rule."  Ralph  laughed  ; 
a  touch  of  the  grim  was  necessary  for  his  full  appreciation  of 
a  joke.  *'  So  to-morrow  you  and  I  will  go  down  to  Perarolo, — 
by  the  way,  that  German  at  Longarone  has  been  killed — and 
towards  evening  you  shall  start  down  the  Piave.  It  will  be 
boating  after  your  heart,  brother." 

"  1  don't  care  much  about  boating,"  said  Ralph,  and  Lai 
looked  at  him  queerly.  He  had  the  savage's  delight  in  testing  a 
white  man,  and  the  savajge's  mixed  contempt  and  respect  for  him. 

Luigia  gave  them  01  her  very  best  for  supper,  a  stew  of  kid 
and  Indian  meal,  and  set  it  before  them  with  a  neat-handed 
grace.  Ralph  tried  to  draw  her  into  the  conversation,  but  she 
only  answered  in  monosyllables,  while  her  eyes  hardly  left  Lai's 
face.     He  had  no  need  of  speech  to  make  known  his  wishes. 

When  she  had  left  them  in  the  grey  moonlight,  when  the 
gip>sy  had  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  last  pipe  and  was  coiled 
like  a  dog  in  the  hay,  the  English  boy  lay  long  awake.  All  the 
sounds  were  so  familiar, — the  distant  roar  of  the  Boite,the  tinkle 
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of  the  cattle  moving  in  the  byre,  and,  as  the  dawn  came,  the  songs 
of  the  birds  and  the  stirring  of  the  wind  in  the  big  trees.  To 
go  out  of  this  backwater  into  the  heat  and  clash  of  fighting  men 
seemed  stupid  now  that  it  was  inevitable.  Not  that  his  interest 
in  the  strife  was  dead  :  Austrian  and  Italian,  they  were  both  fine 
fellows  and  finely  exciting  to  watch  ;  but  these  quiet  hills  were 
the  proper  place  for  him, — they  seemed  more  like  home.  He 
felt  that  he  could  get  along  very  well  without  a  clamorous  cause 
or  an  iron  rule  to  uphold  ;  and  he  thanked  heaven  he  was 
English,  even  as  he  dozed  off  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the 
coming  adventure. 

Luigia  said  good-bye  with  more  than  conventional  kindness. 
She  slipped  a  little  rosary  of  garnets  into  his  hand  as  she  pressed 
it,  and  her  eyes  spoke  more  clearly  than  her  lips.  Ralph  blushed, 
met  her  with  a  look  of  friendly  understanding,  and  did  his  best 
to  render  due  thanks.  He  left  the  English  saddle,  bags,  and  all 
the  odds  and  ends  that  could  not  be  crammed  into  a  red-spotted 
handkerchief,  to  her,  but  he  knew  better  than  to  offer  a  kreutzer 
of  payment. 

"  AddiOy  Luigia,"  he  said  at  last.  "  PregOy'  ^  she  returned,  and 
stood,  with  Birribi  at  her  skirts,  watching  them  down  the  slope. 
A  mile  further,  at  a  turn,  Lai  looked  back,  and  Ralph  followed 
his  example  ;  they  could  see  the  barn,  and  Luigia  standing  still 
in  the  same  attitude.  Irma  von  Leichtenberg,  Luigia  Marinello, 
— would  ever  a  woman  so  watch  his  going  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Perarolo  seemed^ altered  to  Ralph  since  he  had  ridden  poor 
Countess  up  through  it  The  woods  were  a  mass  of  young 
green,  the  paths  slippery  with  recent  rain,  both  Boite  and  Piave 
roaring  and  topped  with  creamy  foam,  and  the  little  town,  too,  was 
seething  with  excitement  ;  wounded  men  limped  about  its 
streets  cursing  their  infirmities,  and  women  hurried  to  and  fro  for 
comfort  more  than  of  necessity.  Calvi  would  make  another 
effort ;  no,  he  was  only  going  to  hold  the  upper  passes  ;  the 
Croats  were  coming  ;  it  were  better  to  fly  to  the  highest  upland  ; 
so  the  rumours  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Lai  moved  at 
case  and  alert  in  the  confusion,  and  Ralph  kept  silently  at  his  heels. 

*  Prego,  literally,  "  I  pray"  ;  a  common  form  of  speech  in  the  Cadore  dialect. 
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There  was  the  chance  that  someone  might  recognise  the  rider  of  a 
fortnight  before  ;  besides,  even  his  long  talks  with  Luigia  had 
not  made  him  capable  of  following  quick  speech  in  the  Cadore 
dialect. 

Ijght  was  failing  when  all  arrangements  were  completed.  A 
stalwart  man  of  about  thirty  was  Lai's  friend  Barinko.  "  The 
boldest  of  all  the  valley  on  a  raft,"  said  the  gipsy  ;  *'  he  does 
not  like  this  night-going,  but  will  take  the  risk  to  get  you 
through  the  Austrians."  It  was  not  the  most  reassuring  thing  in 
the  world  to  see  the  small  platform  of  logs,  and  know  that  the 
best  of  his  trade  thought  it  a  risk  to  tempt  the  raving  Piave  by 
night,  but  Ralph  set  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing  ;  it  had  to 
be  done.  Personally,  he  hated  water,  and,  as  he  had  told  Ladislas, 
held  drowning  in  peculiar  horror  ;  but  his  fate  was  leading  him, 
apparently  with  a  spiecial  eye  to  water-perils.  So  he  said,  "  All 
right,  good-bye,  Lai,"  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  seated 
himself,  as  directed,  on  a  loose  1(^  in  the  middle  of  the  raft, 
wrapped  his  coat  over  his  knees,  and  awaited  events. 

Shoved  off  from  the  bank,  the  heavy  lashed  timber  rose  to  the 
wash  of  the  current  like  a  horse  at  a  leap.  Ralph  shut  his  eyes ; 
the  thing  was  swamping,  and  not  even  a  good  swimmer  could 
fight  long  in  such  a  torrent.  As  no  deadly  rush  of  cold  water 
succeeded,  he  looked  again,  to  find  the  raft  in  mid-stream,  and 
Barinko  running  lightly  from  side  to  side,  punting  with  his 
great  iron-shod  pole,  and  keeping  all  straight.  When  the  first 
feeling  of  giddiness  had  passed,  the  joy  of  rapid  motion  and  the 
excitement  of  ever-present  danger  made  one  forget  cramp  and 
cold.  Barinko  sang  at  the  top  of  his  voice  as  he  steered,  and 
fortunately  steered  much  better  than  he  sang  ;  rocks  threatened 
and  were  skirted,  little  rapids  were  shot  with  breathless  swoops, 
and  the  moon  made  wonderful  lights  on  the  tossing  water  and 
the  white  snows  so  far  above.  The  broad  reaches  by  Longarone 
moderated  the  pace,  and  Barinko  sat  down  to  talk  while  steering 
was  unnecessary. 

"The  danger  is  at  Belluno,  not  here,"  he  said.  "  There,  the 
Croats  are  burning  and  destroying,  and  it  will  be  well  if  they  do 
not  catch  us.  I  should  make  a  poor  bonfire,  and  have  no  wish 
even  to  be  put  against  a  wall  and  shot,  as  is  their  mercy." 

"Nor  I,"  answered  Ralph,  suppressing  a  desire  to  stand  up 
for  the  wildest  of  Nugent's  men. 

"  But  here,  as  yet,  there  is  not  much  dai\gcr,  k>  \  ^\\l.  X.'A  "^^a" 
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a  poem  that  I  have  made.  First  I  will  say  it,  and  then,  if  you 
like,  I  will  sing  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Ralph,  with  resignation.  When  you  are  on 
a  raft  but  a  few  inches  above  water-level,  the  man  in  competent 
charge  of  it,  and  of  you,  has  the  right  oi  the  stronger  to  repeat 
his  poetry  if  he  chance  to  be  a  poet.  Barinko  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  chant,  in  a  dolorous  sing-song,  many  verses  of  ino  and 
ginOy  varied  by  morire  and  uccidire^  with  allusions  more  plain  than 
pretty  to  the  accursed  Tedeschi.  At  the  end  Ralph  politely  said 
BravOj  and  the  poet  received  the  praise  without  undue  modesty. 

"  It  is  easy  to  make  verses  on  the  river,"  he  said  dreamily. 
**  Often  I  think  it  is  the  river  that  makes  the  verses  and  I  but 
read  them  in  her,  as  the  Signore  can  doubtless  do  in  books.  She 
runs  down  to  the  sea  near  Venice  ;  she  has  run  there  since  the 
old  days  when  Venice  was  head  of  us  all,  free  people,  before  the 
Austrian  came.  Therefore  she  remembers,  and  she  tells  me  of 
old  things  as  well  as  of  the  new  hopes."  At  that  moment  the 
raft  caught  an  eddy,  danced  a  waltz  in  German  time,  and  hurled 
itself  light-heartedly  towards  a  black  wave-washed  rock.  Barinko 
sank  the  poet  in  the  waterman  for  five  minutes  of  hard  wrestling, 
and  Ralph  admired  him  most  in  the  latter  role. 

The  moon  set,  darkness  ceased  to  be  visible,  and  only  sudden 
jerks  and  swirls  showed  that  they  were  still  moving.  Barinko 
fell  silent ;  it  taxed  his  skill  and  knowledge  thus  to  feel  his 
way  down  the  river  whose  snags  and  currents  he  knew  by  heart. 
Sometimes  one  could  almost  touch  the  cliffs  with  the  hand, 
while  the  raft  jarred  and  butted  like  a  blind  man  working  his 
way  along  a  wall.  Sometimes  there  was  a  slurring  whisper 
of  ripples  and  a  dark  mass  of  shore  far  away. 

When  the  day  broke,  they  could  see  that  a  fog  had  fallen,  grey, 
wet,  and  muffling.  "  God  wishes  us  to  get  through,"  said 
Barinko  with  satisfaction.  Indeed,  the  flat  country  round 
Belluno,  the  gate  of  Cadore,  was  entirely  hidden,  and  there  seemed 
a  good  chance  that  they  might  slip  past  unobserved  in  such 
a  dawn. 

The  river  broadened,  and  Barinko  fought  with  a  cross-current, 
— the  joining  of  the  Ardo  and  Piave — which  drove  them  towards 
a  dim  height  of  towers  and  walls.  Fog  makes  sound  singularly 
clear.  Ralph  heard  the  familiar  rattle  of  muskets  and  the  harsh 
voice  of  a  sergeant  changing  guard,  apparently  only  a  few  feet 
ajp^r*'  He  could  have  been  with  them  in  five  minutes  ;  a  hail, 
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and  all  Cbe  trouble  would  have  been  over  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
-  for  obvious  reasons.  He  could  not  play  Barinko  false.  For 
himself,  the  danger  among  Italians  was  not  great, — at  worst, 
he  had  not  actually  borne  arms  against  them  ;  for  Barinko  the 
danger  among  Austrians  was  serious.  After  all,  it  would  not 
help  him  to  rejoin  Ladislas,  and  for  the  rest,  fate  and  the  Piave 
might  bear  him  where  they  willed. 

Past  the  town  they  floated,  Bartnko  crouching  and  making  no 
noise  with  the  pole.  It  might  have  been  only  a  huddle  of  logs 
broken  loose  and  drifting  at  the  speed  of  the  double  rivers  down 
to  the  sea.  No  folk  were  astir  in  conquered  Belluno  at  work 
among  the  river-sheds,  and  Barinko  sat  up  with  a  grunt  when 
willows  replaced  buildings.  "  I  would  shout  t^iva  Italia  were  1 
alone,  Signore,"  he  said.  *'  As  it  is,  I  can  only  curse  the 
Tcdeschi, — so." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  muttered  Ralph  to  himself.  It  was  rather 
whimsical  that  this  water-poet  should  desire  the  martyrdom  which 
his  passenger  could  so  easily  have  given  him. 

^rinko  ended  a  fervent  string  of  imprecations  with,  "  But 
it  is  better  to  die  for  Italy  fighting,  than  against  a  wall  or  tarred 
by  Croats." 

**  Much  better  ;  best  of  all  to  live  and  go  on  fighting," 
remarked  Ralph  prosaically. 

"  Ah,  Signore  ;  Mazzini  has  said,  the  blood  of  the  patriot  is 
the  seed  of  revolution.  It  has  been  sown  thickly  in  our 
Italy." 

"  If  only  they  wouldn't  be  so  melodramatic,"  thought  Ralph. 
How  was  it  possible  to  have  sympathy  with  people  who  paraded 
their  beliefs  and  hopes  in  wastes  of  high-flown  words  ?  The 
Austrian  said,  "Long  Live  the  Emperor,  let  us  fight," — and  he 
fought.  The  Italian  prayed  to  heaven,  or  whatever  revolutionary 
deity  he  affected,  wept  and  raved, — and  what  else  ?  For  the  story 
of  Somma  Campagna  and  Santa  Lucia  had  not  yet  been  told. 

The  fog  lifted  as  the  light  broadened.  It  was  a  pretty  quiet 
country,  green  smiling  meadows,  rolling  wooded  hills,  little  towns 
clinging  to  those  curious  abrupt  peaks  so  characteristic  of  Titian's 
landscapes :  the  valley  of  the  Piave  wound  about,  sometimes 
broad,  sometimes  narrow,  always  beautiful. 

Ralph  and  Barinko  stretched  themselves,  and  broke  their  fast 
off  bread  and  goat's-milk  cheese,  which  tasted  wonderfully  good 
after  the  sttiun  of  the  night.      A  soft  grey  mist  still  hid  all  the 
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distant  landscape,  and  the  world  seemed  strangely  empty  of  people. 
Once,  they  saw  a  man  hurrying  on  some  business  that  took  him 
straight  across  country  ;  a  few  women  showed  about  the  cottages  ; 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  all  this  quiet  watered  land  had  been, 
and  was  still  being  fought  over. 

There  was  Feltre  standing  away  from  the  river  ;  its  grey  old 
buildings  crested  by  a  tower  from  which  flew  the  black  and 
yellow  flag  ;  a  town  of  indomitable  protest  against  all  rule,  where 
the  Austrians  might  destroy  the  heroes'  names  on  the  walls  but 
never  their  memory.  By  Quero  and  Pederoba  the  river  took  a 
wide  sweep,  but  Barinko  held  to  mid-stream.  It  was  like  the 
Tagliamento,  very  broad,  everlastingly  changing  its  channel,  and 
now  brimful  of  snow-water  and  spring-rain.  "  Near  Cornuda  is 
our  landing-place,"  said  the  Italian.  *'  There  are  only  odds  and 
ends  of  troops  about  here,  but  the  General  will  be  at  Cornuda,  or 
they  can  tell  us  how  to  reach  him." 

Ralph  cudgelled  his  brains  to  concoct  a  plausible  story  for  that 
same  General.  He  could  talk  enough  Italian  (such  as  it  was)  to 
baffle  questions,  perhaps,  but  suppose  someone  should  know 
English  ?  At  any  rate,  he  was  an  Italian  sympathiser  ;  there  was 
no  disloyalty  to  General  Nugent  in  saying  so  much.  The  rest 
must  take  its  chance. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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That  American  fiction  should  have  a  fancy  for  what  is  known 
as  the  Colonial  period  is  only  right  and  natural.  To  an  English- 
man of  the  historical  temperament,  who  has  lived  long  enough  in 
America  to  absorb  its  atmosphere,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
retrospect  is  even  more  interesting  than  to  a  native  ;  for  he  has 
the  England  of  reality,  not  of  iancy  or  of  books,  behind  him.  It 
is  in  this  reflection  of  old  English  types  in  the  forests  and 
plantations  of  America,  or  rather  in  the  measure  of  their  diver- 
gence from  them,  that  much  of  the  attraction  lies.  It  is  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  social  England,  and  a  consequent  misreading 
of  the  older  social  England,  that  strikes  a  false  note  in  nearly  all 
American  fiction  which  deals  with  this  period.  The  note  I  mean  is 
a  constant  exaggeration  of  those  features  of  bygone  social  life 
such  as  any  one  familiar  with  the  Americans  at  home  would  look 
for,  an  irrepressible  craving  for  certain  decorative  and  aristocratic 
accessories  ;  the  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  his  forbears 
were  not  all  rough  backwoodsmen  has  carried  the  novelist  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  into  a  society  of  gorgeous  wights  such  as 
my  own  investigations,  which  have  been  neither  few  nor  slight, 
lead  me  to  mistrust  profoundly. 

The  South,  of  course,  is  the  chief  field  for  this  form  of 
idealism  ;  and  when  one  knows  what  a  flood  of  nonsense  has 
been  written  about  its  social  life  in  the  later  days  of  slavery, 
about  people,  establishments,  manners  and  customs,  all  familiar 
to  oneself,  one  is  fully  Justified  in  mistrusting  the  social  pictures 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  usually  presented,  even  had  one  not 
paid  some  personal  attention  to  the  period. 

Virginia  is  the  favourite  hundng-ground  of  the  modern 
novelist,  and  naturally  so,  being  the  oldest,  most  typical,  and 
most  interesting  of  the  Southern  Colonies.  The  rest  were 
modified  editions  of  it,  save  South  Carolina,  which  in  the  habits. 
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tastes,  and  mode  of  life  of  its  small  upper  class  approximated 
more  to  a  West  Indian  colony.  Virginia,  at  any  rate,  will  be  the 
subject  of  what  I  have  to  say  here.  I  lived  in  its  heart  for  many 
years,  before  its  old  characteristics  had  passed  away.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  closely  concerned 
with  those  rural  economies  which  to  that  agricultural  community 
have  always  been  as  the  breath  of  life.  Its  people  were  my  daily 
neighbours  and  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my  intimate 
friends.  The  past  history  of  the  Old  Dominion  recent  and 
remote  interested  me  intensely  from  the  first  moment,  and 
through  many  years  the  talk  of  old  people,  the  origin  (generally 
cloudy)  of  families,  nearly  all  English  or  Welsh,  the  old  English 
words  and  idioms,  old  local  books  and  letters, — all  these  things, 
as  they  came  in  my  way  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  made  a 
good  foundation  for  later  investigations  of  a  more  immediately 
historical  nature  undertaken  for  definite  purposes. 

There  were  many  engaging  superstitions  rife  among  the  less 
informed  of  the  better  sort, — a  prevalent  one  being  that  they 
were  mainly  descended  from  the  •*  British  aristocracy,"  a  vague 
enough  phrase  to  them,  for  scarcely  any  one  in  the  country  was 
capable  of  realising  past  or  present  England  in  a  social  sense. 
The  Virginians  of  the  Civil  War  were  an  intensely  provincial 
people.  Unlike  the  Northerners,  they  had  never  travelled  nor 
entertained  travellers.  They  had  been  cut  oflF  for  ages  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  while  a  mighty  gap  lay 
between  them  and  their  northern  neighbours. 

Of  what  like,  then,  were  these  Virginians  of  the  old  Colonial 
time  whose  chivalrous  and  sumptuous  doings  are  now  the 
burden  of  so  much  printed  matter  ? 

In  1756,  the  period  of  the  Anglo-French  struggle  for  North 
American  supremacy,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  white  men  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
negroes  in  Virginia.  Of  the  former  five  thousand  is  the  outside 
number  who,  under  the  most  liberal  interpretation,  could  be 
reckoned  as  gentlefolks  ;  of  the  rest,  one  hundred  thousand  may 
be  assigned  to  the  class  of  rough  planters  or  farmers  of  variously 
sized  freeholds,  and  owning  between  them,  perhaps,  one  half  of 
the  negroes.  The  balance  would  have  been  made  up  of  poor 
whites,^  indentured  servants  (three  thousand  only  according   to 

^  Poor,  or  mean  whites  is  a  term  applied  to  the  illiterate  and  landless  residuum 
of  the  white  popuhttion  in  the  old  Slave  Statei. 
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Jefferson),  and  frontiersmen  settled  along  the  slt^ies  of  the 
All^hanies,  mainly  Scotch-Irish  Presbytenans,  almost  another 
people,  much  engaged  with  fighting  the  Indians.  It  is  only, 
however,  with  the  five  thousand,  say  eight  hundred  families  (an 
overstatement  probably),  that  we  have  to  do  here,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  social  border-line  was  ill-defined  and  shifting. 
The  scale  of  fortunes  was  extremely  modest.  Scarcely  any 
worth  mentioning  were  ever  made  by  growing  tobacco,  virtually 
the  only  cash  product.  At  a  valuation  of  estates  and  n^jocs 
the  substance  of  the  ordinary  colonial  gendeman  would  figure  as 
trilling  beside  that  of  the  English  squire  with  whom  American 
writers  so  frequently  compare  him,  or  beside  that  of  the  West 
Indian,  and  positively  microscopic  against  the  wealth  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  nabob,  which  latter  term  is  a  current  one  in  Virginian 
literature.  Let  us  begin,  however,  with  the  cavalier  myth,  or, 
to  be  quite  fair,  the  semi-myth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  conspicuous  Virginian  families  differed  in  social 
degree  scarcely  at  all  from  that  of  their  fellow  colonists  in  New 
England  ;  on  this  every  sober  American  historian  is  agreed.  In 
either  case  it  was  overwhelmingly  middle-class,  with  a  fortuitous 
sprinkling  of  the  younger  sons  of  squires  such  as  every  British 
colony  has  absorbed.  English  squires  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
before  the  accumulation  of  land  in  fewer  hands,  were  plentiful  as 
blackberries  ;  and  their  redundant  of^prlng  were  glad  enough  to 
take  any  job  that  came  to  hand  and  adopt  tracks  and  callings 
that  even  in  these  democratic  days  would  be  accounted  den^tory. 
Many  English  folk  even  are  astray  on  this  point ;  but  when  an 
American  lands  a  genealogy,  doubtJEul  or  otherwise,  at  the  portab 
of  Hotlybush  Hall,  Blankshlre,  he  drops  at  once  into  a  Washing- 
ton Irving  attitude  and  crowns  the  lad  who  sought  his  fortimem 
the  Plantations,  or  was  sent  there,  with  all  the  glories  of  a  Vere 
de  Vere.  But  with  the  Virginians  who  founded  families  in  the 
seventeenth  century  It  was  in  most  cases  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  from  the  rough  business  of  clearing  forest  country  in 
the  face  of  hostile  Indians  and  other  difficulties.  Vit^inia  was 
an  Anglican  colony,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  being  a  community 
of  sectaries.  It  was  a  large  organised  community  at  the  timecn 
our  Civil  War,  after  which  numbers  of  persons  who  had 
fought  on  the  losing  side  and  were  ruined,  out  of  employment, 
or  di^sted,  emigrated  thither.  But  they  were  not  noblemen, 
nor  often  despoil^  landowners  ;  they  were  ^co\i\c  o*!.  «!^  «»^» 
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rather,  while  at  the  Restoration  most  of  those  who  had  any 
influence  went  home  again. 

There  were  Parliament  men  even  in  Virginia,  however,  and 
they  formed  the  government  during  Cromwell's  Protectorate  ; 
but  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  persecute  the 
others.  Virginia  was  a  happy  country  that  any  one  could  live  in 
unmolested,  unless  he  were  a  Quaker,  or  an  aggressive  sectary. 
The  people  were  thinly  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  and  subject 
to  neither  moral  nor  ecclesiastical  censorship.  The  Anglican 
Church,  though  established  by  a  tax  paid  in  tobacco,  was  weak 
and  ill  served,  and,  though  the  creed  of  the  better  classes, 
(the  others  becoming  mainly  Dissenters  in  the  eighteenth  century,) 
was  completely  extinguished  for  a  decade  at  the  Revolutionary 
War.  From  Colonial  times  till  a  few  years  back  Virginian 
Anglicanism  has  been  conspicuous  for  its  indifFerence  to  form, 
ceremonial,  and  ritual,  for  its  unlovely  edifices  and  its  informal 
deportment  within  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Colonial 
period  a  few^families  stood  out  more  prominently  in  substance  and 
influence  from  the  supposititious  eight  hundred  than  was  the  case 
in  the  next  century,  after  JefFerson  had  abolished  primogeniture. 
It  was  a  small  group,  of  whom  the  Carters  and  Randolphs 
were  among  the  most  prominent.  As  regards  the  mass  of  the 
ordinary  gentry,  of  whom  their  descendants  so  often  speak  with 
reverential  awe,  they  were  on  a  small  scale,  unless  when  com- 
pared with  the  working  farmers  of  the  Northern  States.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  this  standard  of  comparison  running  in  their  minds 
that  partly  accounts  for  the  lack  of  perspective.  Two  thousand 
acres  made  a  good  substantial  estate  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Land  was  always  cheap  in  Virginia  compared  to  that  in  the  adjacent 
free  States,  and  is  so  still,  for  the  salient  reason  that  on  an  average 
it  was  nothing  like  so  good  originally,  and  for  generations  was 
shockingly  cultivated.  Such  an  estate  in  Colonial  times,  if  con- 
taining a  fair  fraction  of  river-bottom,  would  have  been  worth, 
buildings  and  all  as  it  stood,  from  ^2  to  £^  an  acre  freehold  ;  a 
good  deal  would  have  been  in  timber  of  only  domestic  value, 
and  much  of  it  worked-out  bushy  land.  On  such  a  place  there 
were  probably  forty  negroes,  ten  working  men  and  boys,  the  rest 
old  people,  women,  and  children.  In  1 856  they  would  have  been 
worth  ;^5,ooo  or  ;^6,ooo,  in  1756  I  think  not  more  than  ;^2,ooo, 
reckoned   as  a   capitalised   labour   bill.      A   few   families    had 
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several  estates  of  the  size  mentioned,  but  the  great  majority  of 
this  class  had  only  one  which  was  their  home,  and  that,  at  its 
best,  would  be  comfortable  and  sufficiently  picturesque,  but 
certainly  not  baronial  or  luxurious,  or  even  elegant.  Plenty 
of  houses  identically  the  same  may  be  seen  to-day  upon  the 
James,  and  elsewhere.  They  are  about  the  size  of  large  farm- 
houses in  this  country,  plainly  built  of  brick  or  wood,  with  eight  or 
ten  rooms,  sometimes  half  panelled.  There  was  scarcely  a  country 
house  in  all  Virginia  built  during  the  whole  slavery  time  that  a 
modest  English  squire  of  ;C3CX>D  a  year  would  have  considered 
reasonably  adequate.  Brandon  is  the  show  place,  and  to  our 
eyes  seems  small  enough.  Rosewell,  with,  I  think,  sixteen 
rooms,  was  always  quoted  as  the  biggest  house  in  I  he  State  ;  yet 
a  late  serious  historian  of  Virginia  calls  these  **  great  manor 
houses  "  and  the  men  who  lived  in  them  "  nabobs."  No  wonder 
the  novelist  loses  his  head. 

To  return  to  our  nabob  ;  his  farm,  together  with  fish  and 
game,  provided  his  household  with  simple  abundance.  He 
might  have  grown  a  little  grain  for  the  West  Indies,  but  his 
stafF  as  allotted  could  have  manipulated  forty  acres  of  tobacco, 
which,  at  an  average  yield  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  would  have 
been  worth  in  London  at  that  time  anything  from  ;^200  to  ;^6oo, 
less  ocean  fi^eight  and  all  expenses.  The  price,  it  will  be  seen, 
fluctuated  enormously.  How  the  commission-merchant  treated 
so  remote  a  customer  in  those  days  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
latter  was  generally  behindhand.  A  return  ship,  however, 
brought  him  and  his  family  fresh  clothes,  pottery,  hardware, 
saddlery  or  harness,  almost  nothing  being  manufactured  in 
Virginia.  For  an  isolated  life  among  friends  and  relatives, 
mostly  upon  the  same  modest  scale,  this  was  very  well  and  very 
pleasant,  but  it  did  not  give  much  opportunity  for  luxury, 
sumptuousness,  or  fashion.  But  in  Colonial  Virginia  there  was  no 
city  to  tempt  the  ladies  to  the  extravagances  of  prolonged  social 
enterprises.  The  little  village  of  Williamsburg,  where  the 
legislature  met  periodically  to  wrangle  with  the  governor,  had 
its  brief  convivialities,  though  it  was  incapable  of  accommodating 
many  people  ;  and  such  as  went  on  wheels, — an  "aristocratic  " 
form  of  travelling  invariably  dwelt  on  with  peculiar  complacency 
by  the  novelists — were  no  doubt  dragged  there  by  four  horses, 
for  it  is  all  that  two  can  do  to  haul  a  carriage  through  the  pror 
vcrbial  mud  and  ruts  of  a  Virginian  road  to-Ki«Y% 
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Some  half  a  dozen  educated  English  travellers   who  paid  a 
round  of  visits  among  the  Virginian  plantations  in  the  eighteenth 
century  have  left  us  their  experiences.     Their  testimony,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  much  the  most  valuable,  as  they  saw  with  the  eyes  of  men 
of  the  world.    American  writers  seem  to  know  nothing  about  them. 
Captain  Anbury  vras  a  prisoner  on  parole  from  Burgoyne's 
army,  and  was  a  year  or  two  in  Virginia.     He  was  a  welcome 
guest  at   many   houses,  and    in   his   letters   home  writes  most 
gratefully  of  his  Virginian  friends  and  with  great  lucidity  on 
filings  in  general.     He  stayed  frequently  with  the  Randolphs, 
one   of    tb^    principal  families    on    the   James    river.       Their 
house  w^s  of  brick,  in  two  blocks  containing  four  rooms  each, 
and   connected  by  a   single  long  room,  which   was  the  parlour 
furnished  «eith  settees.     Here ,  as  the  captain  was  sitting  with  his 
host  and  his  daughters  one  day,  two  rough  countrymen  walked 
in   with  their  hats  on,  and,  seating  themselves  on  a  sofa,  made 
themselves  at  home  in   a  fashion  which  stirred  the  indignation 
of  our  author.     On  his  guest's  expressing  surprise  afterwards 
Mr.    Randolph   admitted    that    it   was   unpleasant,  but  had   to 
be  endured.     Anbury  found  the  Virginian  ladies  pleasant,  frank, 
and  talkative,  as  indeed  they  always  have  been.     The  Randolph 
table  he  describes  as  simple  but  abundant,  remarking,  however,  on 
the  absence  of  wine  or  liquor  ;  yet  costly  viands  and  rare  wines 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  modern  chronicles  of  those  days. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  Colonial  nabob  of  Virginia  had 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  a  cellar,  thoi^h   New  York  and 
Charleston    probably  followed  the  ways  of  the  world  in  that 
respect. 

Anbury  was  quartered  for  a  time  with  a  planter  of  the  second 
class  whose  descendants  are  still  on  the  spot  and  known  to  me,  and 
who  consider  themselves,  like  so  many  persons  in  Virginia,  as  of 
the  old  families.  This  yeoman  had  a  plain  wooden  house,  a  few 
hundred  acres,  and  a  bunch  of  negroes.  His  own  children  by 
negro  women  gambolled  in  the  yard  with  his  legitimate  offspring. 
He  rode  round  his  farm  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  in  his 
leisure  hours  sat  on  the  floor,  scraping  at  a  fiddle  and  drinking 
rum  or  peach  brandy.  The  lowest  class  Anbury  describes  as 
disagreeable  and  ferocious,  always  eager  for  a  fight,  in 
which  the  object  was  to  bite  off  an  ear  or  a  nose,  or  to  gouge  out 
an  eye.  This  rings  absolutely  true,  for  even  in  my  day  among 
the    mesufi  whites   this  barbarous  method  of  fighting  had  not 
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entirely  given  way  to  knives  or  shot-guns,  and  was  the  burden 
of  the  old  men's  talk. 

Dr.  Burnaby,  who  spent  nearly  a  year  in  Virginia  a  little  earlier 
than  Anbury,  is  also  an  informing  and  cultivated  writer.  The 
country  houses  at  which  he  visited  were  set  in  the  middle  of 
great  clearings  in  the  forests,  constituting  the  arable  land,  and 
connected  with  their  neighbours  only  by  bridle-paths  through 
the  woods.  They  were  mostly  of  wood,  painted  brown  and 
picked  out  with  white,  and  surrounded,  as  in  my  day,  with 
clusters  of  negro  cabins.  The  learned  doctor  found  the  ladies^ 
as  ever,  cheerful  and  pleasant,  the  men  genial  but  with  a  certain 
narrow  arrogance  due  to  irresponsible  authority  over  a  small 
cluster  of  dependants  and  lack  of  friction  with  the  outer  world. 
He  seems  also  to  have  suilered  somewhat  from  the 
limitation  of  subjects  upon  which  his  hospitable  entertiuners  were 
able  to  converse. 

The  Colonial  Virginians  scarcely  ever  travelled,  even  to  other 
colonies.  A  few  had  been  educated  in  the  North,  a  very  few  at 
Eton  or  Westminster  ;  now  and  then  a  planter  like  Colonel 
Byrd  of  Westover  was  in  touch  with  English  society.  South 
Carolina  seems  to  have  had  almost  as  many  people  of 
European  education  as  all  the  other  colonies  together.  There 
was  the  William  and  Mary  College  at  Williamsburg,  to  be  sure, 
where  the  education  seems  to  have  been  sufficient,  but  as  an 
antidote    to  provincialism,    of  course,    useless.     The   Virginian 

fentleman  of  that  day  was  no  luxurious,  smartly  dressed  ruffler. 
le  neither  gambled,  nor  drank,  nor  even  fought  duels  ;  I  can 
find  no  trace,  oddly  enough,  of  this  universal  custom,  though 
such  meetings  doubtless  did  take  place.  His  whole  life,  indeed, 
was  antagonistic  to  roystering  or  quarrelling.  He  was  a  genial, 
rather  sensible,  unadventurous,  probably  narrow-minded  rustic  ; 
and  Dr.  Burnaby  thought  him  lazy.  In  all  the  colonies  there 
was  then  a  more  marked  division  between  a  "  gentleman  "  and 
another  than  in  later  days  ;  but  social  exdusiveness  and  family 
pride  were  not,  1  think,  the  feature  which  the  desire  for 
picturesque  effect  among  modern  writers  has  made  it.  Mr. 
Moncure  Conway  in  his  autobiography  declares  that  the  whole 
thing  has  been  invented  since  his  day  ;  and  he  was  himself 
brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  most  prominent  group  of 
families  in  Virginia,  whose  simple  life  sixty  years  ago  he 
incidentally  describes.     There  were   good  \imT\%  m   OSwswai 
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Virginia,  and  when  these  had  been  trained  by  a  sufficient  educa- 
tion, and  exercised  in  the  arena  of  local  politics,  the  result  showed 
in  men  like  Henry,  the  Randolphs,  JefFerson,  and  others. 
Washington  stood  somewhat  apart ;  his  early  life  and  training 
were  diffisrent,  and  his  marriage  made  him  about  the  richest  man 
in  the  colony ;  nor  is  Mount  Vernon  a  typical  house  ;  it  was 
adapted  to  its  owner's  public  position. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  craze  for  feudal  and  medieval 
metaphor  seized  on  the  less  critical  American  public  as  regards 
the  South.  It  rioted  ludicrously  through  Southern  journalism 
in  my  day,  and  now  I  see  the  grass-farmers  of  Kentucky  have 
been  knighted  ;  baronial  honours  are  still,  I  think,  reserved  for 
Virginians.  The  Patroons  of  Colonial  New  York,  who  really 
were  a  somewhat  feudal  people,  with  a  free  white  dependency 
under  them,  have  been,  I  think,  somewhat  badly  treated  by 
the  picturesque  writer. 

So  far  from  being  barons,  dashing  blades,  or  fire-eaters,  when 
their  help  was  sorely  needed  in  the  Anglo-French  struggle  for 
North  America  the  Virginians  did  not  cut  a  good  figure.  The 
New  Englanders  were  regarded  as  the  military  colonists  of  that 
day.  Massachusetts  alone,  the  equal  in  size  of  Virginia,  sent 
out  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  well-equipped  men  to  fight  the 
French.  Two  weak  battalions  were  wrung  out  of  Virginia, 
composed  in  great  part  of  poor  whites  who  enlisted  for  the 
pay,  and  Scotch-Irish  backwoodsmen,  fine  irregulars  but  not 
Virginians  at  all  in  the  sense  here  understood.  In  writing 
of  this  war  I  have  had  to  deal  with  the  constituents  of  these 
battalions,  and  in  looking  over  the  meagre  list  of  officers  can  say 
with  confidence  that  scarcely  a  dozen  individuals  ftom  the  sup- 
posititious eight  hundred  families  of  Virginian  gentry  are  there 
included  ;  the  rest  may  well  have  been,  what  poor  Braddock 
declared  they  were,  innkeepers  and  horse-copers.  W^ashington 
cursed  his  fellow  colonists  roundly  for  their  apathy  and  want  of 
patriotism,  while  trying  to  hold  the  Western  frontier,  actually 
of  their  own  colony,  which  for  nearly  two  years  was  cruelly 
ravaged  by  Indians  and  Frenchmen.  But  the  frontier  was 
inhabited  by  hardy  Scotch-Irishmen  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  attack,  and  the  planters  behind  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
and  on  the  sea-coast,  thought  themselves  safe.  Had  the  war 
been  wholly  to  the  northward,  had  the  struggle  not  been  a 
critical   one    in   which    the   fate   of    every    colony   was   vitally 
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interested,  one  would  have  supposed  that  such  an  opportunity 
for  adventure  and  military  distinction  would  have  attracted 
hundreds  of  youths  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  community  of 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  freeholders  numbering  over  a  hundred 
thousand.  One  may  well  ask  where  were  the  "  knights  "  and 
'*  cavaliers "  whose  swords  jingle  so  fantastically  in  the  pages 
of  romance.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that, 
saving  Washington  and  some  dozen  or  two  others,  they  were  all  at 
home  ;  men  used,  moreover,  to  horses  and  to  fire-arms,  who 
could  have  been  spared  from  home  far  more  easily  than  the 
mechanics,  fishermen,  and  small  farmers  who  crowded  to  fill 
the  regiments  of  New  England.  Even  Thackeray  in  The 
Virginians  indulges  in  this  sort  of  loose  talk,  though  he  does 
not  profess,  of  course,  to  be  writing  historv.  There  were  not 
five  hundred  Virginians  at  Braddock's  defeat,  but  only  some 
two  hundred  provincials,  in  part  only  Virginians,  and  those 
mostly  backwoodsmen.  Their  duty  was  to  protect  the  baggage 
in  the  rear,  which  they  did  in  the  accepted  backwoods  fashion, 
shooting  from  behind  trees  and  logs,  instead  of  standing  in 
rows  to  be  shot  at,  as  the  unfortunate  red-coats  were  compelled 
to  do  for  two  hours.  They  did  not,  as  is  constantly  said,  cover 
the  soldiers'  retreat,  for  the  entire  force  stampeded  at  the  same 
moment  across  the  Monongahela,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to 
follow  them,  the  plunder  being  much  too  valuable.  The  fact 
that  the  Virginians  fought  reasonably  well  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  splendidly  in  recent  times  in  defence  of  their  country, 
does  not  in  any  way  exonerate  the  poor,  unwarlike,  and  selfish 
spirit  shown  against  the  French.  It  is  without  parallel,  so  far  as 
I  know,  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  seems  almost 
at  variance  with  human  nature  as  illustrated  in  Anglo-Saxon 
form. 

A.  G.  Bradley 


THE  ART  OF  THE   UNREAL 

In  recent  years  the  Pre-Raphaclites  have  been  engaging  much 
attention.  Art-critics  have  been  busy  tracing  their  artistic 
ancestry  ;  admirers  have  been  eloquently  describing  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  their  works  ;  friends  and  acquaintances  have  been 
giving  forth  endless  reminiscences.  And  now  theorists  are 
debating  their  real  object,  and  what  is  the  true  sense  in  which  we 
arc  to  understand  the  word  Pre-Raphaelite.  It  seems  that  there 
are  two  alternatives.  On  the  one  side,  apparently,  it  stands  for 
the  medieval  inspiration  of  Rossetti,  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
disciples,  Burne- Jones  and  Morris.  But  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
(and  he  certainly  ought  to  know)  tells  us  repeatedly  that  it  means 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  fidelity  to  nature,  disregard  of  con- 
vention, literal  accuracy  of  detail.  The  one  party  then  would 
represent  it  as  nothing  but  a  specialised  offshoot  of  the  Romantic 
Movement ;  the  other  would  make  it  merely  the  parent  of 
modern  realism. 

There  are  difficulties  in  accepting  either  explanation  as  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  Brotherhood  was  more  comprehensive  than 
either  Mr.  William  Rossetti  or  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  would  like 
us  to  believe.  Dante  Rossetti's  **  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin  " 
and  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Rienzi "  betray  wide  differences,  although 
they  were  painted  side  by  side  in  the  same  studio.  We  must,  I 
think,  accept  the  fact  that  Pre-Raphaelitism  included  both  the 
eternal  rivals,  realism  and  idealism  ;  and  we  must  try  to  find 
some  other  principle  of  unity  in  an  art-movement  which 
contained  such  disparate  factors.  This  cannot  of  necessity  be 
very  sharply  marked  :  it  will  probably  be  found  to  cover  much 
modern  art  which  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  Pre-Raphaelite  ; 
but  perhaps  we  may  from  this  draw  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
artificiality  of  such  brotherhoods  in  modern  days. 

The  unifying  principle  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  appears  to  be  simply 
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this,  that  under  both  its  aspects  it  produces  the  art  of  the  unreal. 
Let  us  look  at  this  for  a  moment  and  see  wherein  it  consists. 

Throughout  the  whole  procession  of  time  there  has  been  only 
one  reality  at  any  given  moment,  the  reality  of  the  present. 
That  reality  changes  without  ceasing,  but  its  changes  lie  upon 
the  surface  of  things  ;  they  are  obvious  and  somewhat  deceiaul. 
The  great  stream  of  life  nows  on  and  on,  it  gathers  a  little  in 
volume,  its  eddies  shift  and  curl,  but  withal  it  remains  so  nearly 
unaltered  within  the  period  of  history  that  we  may  confidently 
say  that  we  modern  men  and  women  arc  indissolubly  connected 
by  our  common  nature  with  the  past,  so  far  as  we  can  closdy 
examine  it.  It  is  this  community  which  allows  us  to  comprehend 
the  past,  and  it  is  only  so  &r  as  we  realise  this  community  that 
our  conceptions  of  the  past  can  be  true  and  vivid.  The  truth 
and  accuracy  of  these  conceptions,  therefore,  does  not  depend 
upon  a  minute  accuracy  of  dress  and  exterior  appearance.  By 
concentrating  our  attention  upon  these,  we  lose  the  essence 
of  the  whole.  We  n^lect  the  life  itself  by  our  devotion  to 
antiquarian  detail,  by  our  love  of  those  things  which  chiefly  mark 
the  difference  between  us  and  them.  This  is  one  source  of  the 
art  of  the  unreal. 

But  if  they  fail,  therefore,  who  try  to  discern  the  secret  of 
the  past  by  gazing  at  its  exterior  aspects  wherein  it  difiers 
from  us,  and  neglecting  our  real  authentic  life  wherein  we  re- 
semble it,  still  more  must  they  fail  who  turn  away  from  life 
altogether  and  choose  to  be  guided  by  their  own  wayward  fancies. 
These  men  see  the  outward  di^rences  which  distinguish 
individual  men,  and  enlarge  them  so  that  all  similarity  is  lost 
between  one  and  another.  They  conceive  not  men  but  monsters. 
They  forget  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  of  common  aims,  and 
emotions.  They  develope  their  perception  of  differences  until 
each  becomes  a  lonely  unit  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  unknown. 
Hence  springs  that  insane  thought  that  what  each  one  sees  is  his 
own  individual  dream,  from  which  men  learn  to  reduce  the 
significance  of  life  to  "  an  idiot's  tale,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing," 

We  may  define  the  art  of  the  unreal  therefore  as  that  which 
overstates  the  differences  between  things,  as  contrasted  witb  real 
creative  art  which  dwells  chiefly  on  their  similarities.  On  the 
one  side  this  unreal  art  has  a  certain  aflJnity  with  science,  for 
what  is  science  but  a  system  of  dasuflcxdoa,  xltut  cBic^\9»s!k. 
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noting  of  tresh  diflferences  and  finer  shades  ot  difFcrence  ?  And 
on  the  other  side  it  belongs  to  dreamknd,  for  it  presents  what- 
soever things  are  fantastical  and  vain  and  empty.  These  two 
sides  correspond  to  the  two  sides  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  which 
are  represented  on  the  one  hand  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and  on 
the  other  by  Dante  Rossetti. 

Let  us  consider  first  of  all  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  contribution, 
concerning  which  we  now  have  had  not  only  ample  information 
in  his  two  most  interesting  volumes  of  autobiography,  but  also 
opportunity  of  personal  experience  in  his  recent  well-attended 
exhibition. 

It  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  one  who  visited  the 
Leicester  Galleries  that  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  realist,  however  much  he 
may  disclaim  the  title.  It  is  shown  by  his  love  of  excessive 
finish  and  detail ;  it  is  shown  still  more  evidently  by  his 
habitual  preference  for  the  undistinguished  in  human  form.  He 
has  indeed  painted  an  exquisite  and  delightful  figure  in  his  "  Lady 
of  Shalott "  ;  his  nun  in  **  Claudio  and  Isabella  "  is  sweet  and 
dignified  ;  Isabella  in  his  "  Pot  of  Basil "  is  beautiful  ;  but  the 
sensual  faces  in  his  '*  Hireling  Shepherd/'  the  figure  of  Claudio 
in  the  scene  from  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  the  crowded  figures 
in  his  Syrian  pictures,  and  many  other  details  that  could  be 
mentioned,  all  betray  one  who  does  not  readily  conceive 
ideal  beauty,  one  who  is  naturally  inclined  to  realism  in  art. 

But  he  is  more  than  realist,  he  is  a  historical  realist.  Most 
of  his  pictures,  almost  all  his  important  pictures,  are  intended  to 
convey  to  their  spectator  the  actual  appearance  of  some  scene  as 
it  happened,  or  as  it  might  have  happened,  in  the  past.  His 
two  scenes  from  Shakespeare  are  very  much  as  Shakespeare  may 
have  imagined  them  to  himself.  His  painting  of  the  early 
Christians  was  meant  to  be  faithfully  historical.  He  went  in 
peril  of  robbers  to  Oosdoom  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
order  to  paint  the  beautiful  background  of  '*  The  Scape-goat.'* 
But  there  are  three  pictures  in  especial,  "  Christ  among  the 
Doctors,"  **  The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  and  "  The 
Shadow  of  Death,"  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his 
historical  realism,  and  which  are  more  typical  of  his  art  than 
either  ''  The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  or  "  The  Light  of  the  World." 

I  will  not  speak  here  of  their  colour,  which  is  sometimes 
glaring,  or  of  their  texture,  which  is  sometimes  woolly.  Their 
principal  appeal  is  to  the  intellect,  and  it  is  by  that  rather  than 
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by  the  eye  that  they  must  be  judged.  They  aim  at  presenting 
three  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ, — two  of  them  historical,  the 
third  possible  and  marked  by  the  beauty  of  its  idea — with  all  the 
wealth  of  detail  with  which  they  happened  or  might  have 
happened,  with  the  exact  costumes  such  as  were  worn,  with  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  that  type  of  face  and  figure  which 
we  suppose  to  have  existed  in  Judasa  in  the  first  century,  in  the 
midst  of  native  architecture  and  lit  up  by  the  true  Syrian  sun- 
shine. They  tell  us  what  at  all  events  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
exact  truth.  They  are,  in  Mr,  Hunt's  own  words,  attempts  to 
make  a  story  live  as  history. 

We  may  easily  admit  that  all  this  is  very  educative,  very 
historical,  very  scientific,  if  you  like  ;  but  is  it  in  any  sense  of 
the  words,  good  art  ?  Does  it  make  the  story  live  ?  Is  there 
not  rather  reason  for  saying  that  all  this  strange  material  detail 
tends  rather  to  kill  the  story  than  to  make  it  live  ? 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Hunt's  humanistic  treatment  of  Christ, 
painting  him  as  an  ordinary  man  among  ordinary  men,  has  an 
interest  which  in  itself  is  painful.     He  himself  wrote  : 

Some  painters  ...  do  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  gulf  between 
the  common  men  and  women  to  be  found  in  a  degraded  society  and  the 
great  leaders  of  thought  whose  h'ves  were  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
heavenly  communion.  .  .  .  The  representation  of  uninspired  peasants  of 
this  day  will  not  satisfy  the  just  thinker  as  the  presentment  of  the  leaders 
of  men  who  are  worshipped  and  loved. 

These  are  excellent  words  ;  but  why,  then,  were  they  not  acted 
on  ?  We  are  told  that  the  head  and  figure  of  Christ  in  "  The 
Shadow  of  Death "  were  painted  from  a  servant  whom  Mr. 
Hunt  met  by  chance  in  the  lanes  of  Bethlehem.  No  doubt  he 
was  for  his  class  "  a  man  of  singularly  noble  form  and  beauty  of 
expression,"  but  Mr.  Hunt's  own  reasoning  is  conclusive  against 
his  choice  of  models.  We  have  just  the  same  feeling  about  the 
two  other  representations  of  Christ.  The  subject  is  one  which 
on  the  principle  of  realism  is  better  left  alone.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  Mr.  Hunt  should  also  have  painted  "  The  Light  of  the 
World,"  and  should  have  deserted  that  method  for  this  ? 

But  we  may  detect  a  deficiency  which  is  in  no  wise  connected 
with  this  especial  objection.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  method  of 
historical  realism  has  any  artistic  value,  that  value  should  remain 
constant  for  all  epochs  and  countries.  It  should  not  increase  as 
the   period  grows  more  familiar,  or  diminish  us  tJ\^  cxsw^xx^ 
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becomes  more  unknown.  This»  however,  is  the  case  with  historical 
realism.  As  realism  is  applied  to  objects  further  and  further 
away  from  us,  so  the  representation  of  these  objects  becomes 
more  and  more  scientific,  less  and  less  artistic.  To  all  those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  Eastern  life,  Mr.  Hunt's 
accuracy  of  costume,  his  correctness  of  type,  his  truth  of  atmo- 
sphere, are  simply  so  many  hindrances  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  his  story.  They  distract  the  attention.  The  spectator's 
imagination  is  not  aroused,  but;  suppressed.  His  emotions  are 
those  of  wonder,  not  those  of  sympathy.  He  finds  all  the  details 
which  assign  particular  and  individual  character  to  the  scene 
emphasised  and  brought  prominently  forward.  Those  strange 
peculiarities  of  dress,  those  racial  oddities,  and  architectural  effects, 
all  tend  to  remove  the  scene  from  our  ordinary  conceptions 
of  life.  Yet  those  ordinary  conceptions  are  the  only  ones 
with  which  we  associate  vivid,  poignant  reality.  But  what 
is  it  that  the  historical  reaUst  has  realised  and  expressed  ?  The 
sense  of  that  wonderful  life  which  is  common  to  us  with  all 
the  past  ages,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  able  to  enter  into 
and  comprehend  the  past  ?  No,  but  all  those  points  of  difference 
which  separate  us  from  the  scene  he  paints.  These  are  what  he 
forces  upon  us,  these  are  what  quench  the  spirit  of  comprehension 
in  us.  Each  strange  detail  that  he  gives  us  makes  our  task  more 
difficult,  and  burdens  our  imagination  more  heavily.  We  have 
no  mental  equivalent  by  which  to  translate  the  material  facts  into 
terms  of  emotion.  Such  pictures  remain  something  seen  with 
the  physical  but  not  with  the  spiritual  eye.  Everything  tells  us 
that  those  men  were  wholly  different  from  ourselves.  We  could 
only  imagine  their  life  by  casting  off  our  own  with  all  its  sense  of 
reality.  We  are  lost,  we  have  no  place  in  that  unknown  assembly. 
We  look  on  it  much  as  some  centurion  from  the  castle  of  Antonia 
might  have  looked  on  the  actual  scene,  and  with  as  little  under- 
standing as  he.  It  is  alien  to  us.  It  is  the  dead  body  of  a 
vanished  world.  It  is  no  more  vivid  and  keen  with  life  than  the 
scientific  reconstruction  of  some  prehistoric  animal. 

It  is  thus  that  historical  realism  surrenders  the  substance  for 
the  shadow,  bringing  back  the  corpse  of  the  past  but  unable 
to  animate  it  Even  if  we  succeeded  in  casting  ourselves  back 
those  twenty  centuries,  would  it  be  possible  to  imagine  its  life,  to 
know  its  emotions,  to  live  in  it  ?  Indeed,  it  may  only  be  revived 
by  the  light  of  our  own  life  ;  it  can  only  be  rekindled  with  the 
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help  of  our  common  humanity.  But  all  this  is  sedulously  avoided 
by  the  method  we  are  considering  ;  and  so  we  are  ofFered  nothing 
living  and  organic,  nothing  that  imitates  life,  nothing  but  a 
sepulchral  monument.  The  artist  leads  us  into  some  unlit, 
Cimmerian  land.  The  art  which  only  does  this  is  fitly  described 
as  the  art  of  the  unreal. 

One  can  hardly  forbear  contrasting  these  scriptural  paintings  of 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  with  his  "  Hireling  Shepherd,?  that  picture 
equally  realistic  but  far  more  effective.  Even  that  is  not  a 
picture  wholly  pleasant  to  look  at.  You  feel  repulsion  and  dis- 
gust as  you  gaze  at  the  kneeling  shepherd  and  the  girl.  But  what 
a  true  reading  they  give  of  the  human  animal !  How  convincing, 
how  real  is  their  symbolism  !  If  they  arc  repulsive,  that  is 
because  they  were  meant  to  be  so.  They  are  no  more  intended 
to  be  beautiful  or  attractive  than  Hogarth's  Thomas  Idle.  Their 
art  is  more  than  realistic  ;  it  is  real,  though  not  on  the  highest 
plane  of  art.  It  excites  the  imagination.  You  enter  into  it.  It 
is  as  though  you  had  been  there  and  seen  that  heavy-jowled, 
sensual-looking  shepherd.  It  is  not  a  dream  but  something  true. 
Indeed,  realism  only  does  not  obscure  the  vital  truth  when  it  is 
applied  to  familiar  things  ;  exact  material  representation  only 
does  not  deaden  the  fancy  when  it  conveys  things  deeply  associ- 
ated with  ourselves. 

Thus  we  see  that  on  the  one  side,  its  realistic  side,  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  justifies  the  definition  which  I  have  ventured  to  give 
of  it  ;  on  its  other  side,  this  is  still  more  obviously  the  case. 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  at  all  events  professed  to  give  us  the  exact 
image  of  a  form  of  life  ;  if  his  method  was  unsuccessful,  still  we 
owe  him  thanks  for  the  attempt,  and  if  his  biblical  pictures  are 
not  illuminating  as  art,  still  they  have  an  educative,  scientific 
value.  But  Rossetti  never  looked  at  life  at  all.  We  know  his 
fantastic  medievalism,  with  its  ladies  whose  only  natural  function 
was  to  utter  magic  incantations,  and  its  knights  who  could  never 
have  borne  the  weight  of  armour.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
are  invincibly  given  to  run  away  from  life,  and  that,  one  fancies, 
must  be  his  chief  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  admirers  ;  he 
was  gifted  with  an  astonishingly  rich  and  sensuous  imagination, 
and  thus  his  art  portrayed  a  world  which  has  no  conceivable 
relation  with  our  own.  From  an  entirely  opposite  direction, 
therefore,  he  came  also  to  produce,  after  his  own  manner, 
another  form  of  the  art  of  the  unreal. 
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In  Mr.  Hunt's  autobiography  we  find  more  than  one 
interesting  illustration  of  Rossetti's  dislike  and  impatience  of  the 
real  world.  For  instance,  when  they  went  down  to  Sevenoaks 
together  on  a  painting  excursion,  we  read  : 

I  ran  up  occasionally  to  see  him,  and  found  him  nearly  always  engaged 
in  a  mortal  quarrel  with  a  particular  leaf  which  would  perversely  shake 
about  and  get  torn  off  its  branch  when  he  was  half-way  in  its  represent- 
ation. Having  been  served  thus  repeatedly,  he  would  put  up  with  no 
more  of  such  treatment,  and  (would  stalk)  back  to  the  lodgings  to  write 
and  to  try  designs. 

And  again,  of  Rossetti*s  portraits  : 

Rossctti's  tendency  then  in  sketching  a  face  was  to  convert  the  features 
of  his  sitter  to  his  fevourite  ideal  type,  and  if  he  finished  on  these  lines, 
the  drawing  was  extremely  charming,  but  you  had  to  make  believe  a  good 
deal  to  see  the  likeness,  while  if  the  sitter's  features  would  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  pre-ordained  form,  he,  when  time  allowed,  went  through 
a  stage  of  reluctant  twisting  of  lines  and  quantities  to  make  the  drawing 
Satisfactory. 

This  little  notice  satisfactorily  explains  a  notion  which  Mr. 
William  Rossetti  was  at  some  pains  to  try  to  destroy,  that 
his  brother  only  painted  from  a  single  model.  The  truth  is 
that  the  models  did  not  make  very  much  difference  to  him  ;  they 
were  not  used  as  models,  but  as  lay-figures. 

And  his  treatment  of  the  past  was  in  exact  accordance  with  his 
treatment  of  nature,  or  of  living  men  and  women.  His  concep- 
tion of  life  was  altogether  lacking  in  vitality.  He  walked 
through  life  like  one  dreaming,  and  for  the  past  he  was  content 
to  take  other  men's  dreams  and  refine  on  them.  His  conception 
of  the  medieval  world  was  founded  on  Keats  and  Tennyson, 
and  to  them  he  added  the  Dantesque  gloom  and  love  of  allegory 
and  abstraction.  Out  of  these  he  compounded  a  new  world  all 
his  own,  where  tall  forms  in  graceful  drapery  moved  to  the 
doleful  sounds  of  lute  and  clavicithern.  The  boat  which  carries 
us  to  Mr.  Hunt's  dead  and  buried  world  is  unaccustomed  to  the 
pressure  of  living  feet ;  and  as  we  pass  across  the  nine-fold 
stream  its  thick  waters  ooze  in  and  rise  over  our  feet ;  yet, 
paying  our  fee,  we  do  reach  his  pale  land  of  departed  spirits. 
But  no  living  form  ever  visited  the  world  whither  Rossetti  is  the 
ferryman  of  souls.  The  one  was  real  once,  and  only  fails  to  be  so 
now  because  the  literalness  with  which  it  is  offered  us  forms  an 
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unknown  language  ;  Rossetti's  world  never  was  and  never  could 
be  real. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  unreality  lay,  we  saw,  in  the  exaggeration 
and  false  emphasis  with  which  he  showed  us  the  differences 
between  our  world  and  one  of  long  ago.  Rossetti's  method 
equally  displays  the  result  of  the  predominance  of  analysis  over 
synthesis.  He,  too,  exaggerates  what  cannot  be  exaggerated 
without  destroying  all  sense  of  reality.  He,  too,  forces  the 
differences  of  things  upon  us,  not  in  this  case  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  but  between  man  and  man.  By  straining  after 
the  materiality  of  the  vanished  world,  Mr.  Hunt  destroys  the 
reality  of  the  past ;  by  suggesting  that  the  world  of  the  artist  is 
an  entirely  dif^rent  world  rrom  ours,  Rossetti  would  destroy  the 
reality  of  the  present. 

"  The  world  which  we  sec,"  said  d'Annunzio  in  one  of 
his  novels,  "  is  a  magnificent  gift  freely  given  by  the  few  to 
the  many,  by  freemen  to  slaves,  by  those  who  think  and  feel 
to  those  who  must  labour."  So  long  as  art  is  not  abused  his 
words  are  wise  and  true.  To  a  very  large  extent  we  do  look  at 
the  world  through  the  artist's  eyes,  and  we  owe  all  gratitude  to 
the  great  spirits  who  have  done  infinitely  much  to  show  us  the 
truth  and  magnificence  of  life.  But  we  do  not  learn  from  the 
poets  and  sculptors  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  the  realities  of  life 
are  negligible  trifles  ;  the  student  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare  finds 
somehow  that  his  opinion  of  our  mortal  state  has  been  raised 
and  ennobled,  not  debased,  by  his  converse  with  them  ;  Milton 
and  Goethe  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  concerning  the  possible 
beauty  and  dignity  of  the  human  life.  By  such  men  our  sense  of 
reality  and  responsibility  is  confirmed  and  strengthened.  They 
do  not  teach  us  to  look  askance  upon  the  commonplace  of  life, 
but  by  their  continuous  synthesis  they  show  more  and  more 
plainly  the  unity  of  all  things. 

Art,  at  its  highest,  is  tonic,  but  Rossetti's  art  is  an  anodyne. 
So  far  from  fitting  us  for  the  difficulty  and  sternness  which  have 
been  common  to  existence  through  the  whole  term  of  history,  it 
beckons  us  into  an  enchanted  palace,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
three  Calenders-  onwards  those  who  have  entered  enchanted 
palaces  have  usually  regretted  it. 

On  both  sides  therefore  we  find  that  Pre-Raphaelitism  has  pro- 
duced what  we  can  only  describe  as  the  art  of  the  unreal.  What- 
ever may  be  the  talents  of  the  Brothers,  and  'tt.  Ss  \Tn.^^'^<&  Vi 
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deny  tMt  both  Rossctti  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  are  men  of 
exceeding  talent,  we  must  in  candour  admit  that  they  have  not 
put  their  talents  to  the  best  use.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
turned  away,  though  in  very  different  directions,  from  the  world 
of  present  realities.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  built  their 
respective  houses  upon  the  sand. 

Consider  for  one  moment  how  different  a  method  other, 
greater  men  than  these  have  pursued.  We  have  been  consider- 
ing the  art  of  the  unreal ;  compare  it  with  the  art  of  the  real. 
This  is  no  idle  question  of  realism  and  idealism  ;  it  goes  down 
further  to  the  root  of  art  than  that.  It  is  the  question  between 
the  vital  art  which  lives  and  the  ansemic  art  which  passes  away 
and  is  forgotten.  Every  great  artist,  every  great  poet,  has 
looked  back  to  the  past ;  but  what  have  they  all  seen  there  ? 
Anything  totally  inconsistent  with  the  life  they  knew  ?  I  do  not 
think  we  can  hesitate  in  answering  the  question.  They  filled  the 
dead  forms  with  their  own  abundant  life.  Hamlet  appeared  in 
the  Elizabethan  rufF  and  doublet.  The  citizens  of  ancient  Rome 
were  made  to  use  the  language  of  the  Bank  Side  and  the  Cheap. 
Corneille  gave  the  Cid  the  air  of  a  stormy  noble  of  the 
Fronde.  Veronese  painted  his  family  kneeling  before  the  living 
Vii^n. 

We  condemn  this  confusion  of  past  and  present ;  but  consider 
the  sentiment  on  which  it  rests,  and  ask  yourself  whether  it  be 
not  preferable,  with  all  its  anachronism  and  all  its  homeliness,  to 
the  most  precise  accuracy  and  the  most  elusive  poetry.  It  con- 
tains a  frank  acceptance  of  contemporary  life.  It  betrays  no 
suggestion  that  the  things  of  every-day  are  vulgar  or  unpoetical. 
It  implicitly  teaches  the  unity  of  the  race,  in  spite  of  its  alterations 
and  developments.  It  tells  us  in  effect  that  changes  of  dress  and 
habit  and  expression  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  the  vast 
fund  of  common  humanity  which  remains  untouched.  The 
same  heart  beats  in  our  breast,  is  stirred  by  the  same  passions 
and  desires,  is  filled  by  the  same  joys  and  broken  by  the  same 
griefs,  in  every  period  of  civilisation. 

How  profoundly  is  art  affected  by  this  belief  and  all  that  it 
involves  !  It  liberates  beauty  and  romance  from  the  strange  and 
the  unfamiliar  prison  where  it  resides  in  these  days.  Men  needed 
not  to  seek  their  poetry  on  desolate  mountain  tops  or  in  the  ruins 
of  old  cities.  The  charm  of  artist  and  poet  did  not  lie  in  the 
mere  accessories  of  their  thought,  in  fanciful  decoration  or  swelling 
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language,  but  in  their  thought  itself,  in  their  emotion,  in  their 
earnestness. 

We  however,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  speak  for 
a  wider  circle  than  their  own,  seem  afraid  of  the  familiar.  We 
forget  that  if  we  cannot  see  any  poetry  in  actual  life,  it  is  nothing 
but  illusion  to  suppose  that  we  can  see  any  in  the  world  01 
chivalry,  or  in  the  classical  world,  or  in  the  world  of  mere 
imagination.  Could  we  but  persuade  ourselves,  life  is  still  as 
full  as  ever  of  poetry  and  mystery  and  terrifying  beauty.  The 
tawdry  coverings  with  which  men  decorate  themselves  can  neither 
impair  nor  increase  the  dignity  of  life. 

Yet  we  turn  away  from  it.  Sometimes  one  would  almost 
think  that  the  only  real  feeling  with  which  the  contemplation  of 
real  life  inspires  us  is  a  feeling  of  di^ust  and  discontent, — 
discontent  with  life  as  it  is,  but  that  means,  one  fears,  with  life 
as  it  has  always  been.  If  it  meant  ordy  discontent  with  our 
present  remediable  ills,  it  would  be  active  and  reforming,  not 
suflering  and  pessimistic.  This  is  the  spirit  with  which  we  turn 
to  the  past  and  ask  artists  and  poets  to  give  us,  not  its  real  life 
(that  would  remind  us  too  much  of  our  own),  but  its  material 
details,  its  setting  and  adornment  Or  else  we  ask  for  a  dream 
in  which  to  lose  ourselves.  As  one  of  our  own  modern  poets 
has  s^d. 

We  arc  born  old. 

Old  in  the  heart  and  older  in  the  brain. 

Hunters  of  shadows. 

That  is  unhappily  the  character  of  many  who  pretend  to  a  love 
of  poetry  and  art.  They  drink  of  the  cup  of  Circe-like 
imagination,  but  neglect  to  bind  her  to  reality,  as  Ulysses  bound 
her  with  an  oath,  that  she  may  do  no  hurt.  For  art  and 
literature  based  on  sane  principles  these  men  seem  to  care 
little.  But  however  men  may  be  delighted  with  the  art  of  the 
unreal,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  has  very  little  permanence.  Its 
admirers  must  either  reach  a  better  frame  of  mind,  or  they  will 
discover  that  life  has  no  room  for  them.  It  is  not  possible  for 
such  art  to  endure.  And  it  is  not  hard  to  remember  that 
although  only  one  page  of  the  book  of  life  is  open  at  a  time,  and 
we  needs  must  infer  the  other  pages  from  the  only  one  which  we 
can  decipher,  yet  that  the  lessons  and  warnings  on  every  page  are 
much  the  same. 

H.  Bi^Mc^  'Do\j"«'s.v\. 
No  ly — VOL.  II  t 
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The  counterpart  of  Endor  is  not  very  difficult  to  find. 
Incantations,  though  of  the  mild  modern  sort,  are  now  as 
common  in  the  West  as  they  were  in  the  East  in  the  days  of 
King  Saul ;  a  singular  fact  arising  from  that  greater  knowledge 
which  proves  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  little  knowledge  of 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  The  marvels  of  X-rays  and  of 
wireless  telegraphy  are  answerable  for  much  of  this  paradoxical 
reaction  ;  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  material 
wonders  justify  the  wildest  supernatural  theories.  Telepathy,  as 
expounded  by  public  and  private  professors,  may  be  all  so  much 
rubbish  (some  of  us  think  it  is)  but  to  many  minds  it  is  the 
natural  sequence  of  Marconi's  discovery  ;  and  so  with  all  the 
rest.  If  we  can  see  a  penny  through  a  purse,  why  should  we 
not  be  able  to  see  the  departed  come  through  the  door  ?  The 
reasoning  is  ridiculously  faulty,  but  the  inference  is  nevertheless 
widely  entertained  by  those  who  know  no  logic  and  could  not 
use  it  if  they  did. 

In  the  old  times  people  knew  less  but  were  far  more  certain  of 
the  little  they  did  know.  We  now  drift  rudderless  on  an  ocean 
of  knowledge,  asking  hopelessly  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
whence  do  we  come  and  wher^  do  we  go  ?  But  from  king  to 
peasant  not  a  man  asked  such  questions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  knew  better.  They  were  absolutely  certain  of  three 
things  of  which  we  seem  to  know  next  to  nothing  now.  There 
was  this  present  life  to  begin  with,  not  a  maze  of  riddles  and 
puzzles  as  it  is  to  us,  but  an  easily  understood  existence  of  hard 
blows,  hard  eating,  and  hard  drinking,  within  the  fifty  miles  or 
so  which  represented  the  world  to  them.  Then  followed  the 
life  to  come  in  heaven  or  hell.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to 
argue  that  last  unpleasantness  away  ;  they  would  as  soon  have 
dreamt  of  doubting  the  iron  they  stood  up  in.     The  Devil's 
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pitchfork  was  as  absolute  an  entity  to  them  as  their  own 
agricultural  implements.  When  they  saw  the  arch-enemy  him- 
self, as  they  frequently  did,  they  were  never  astonished,  for  why 
should  they  not  see  him  ?  He  frightened  them,  that  was  all.  He 
frightened  them  once  to  good  purpose  indeed,  when  ag^nst  all 
rules  and  precedents  he  went  to  church,  a  ri^  which,  to  our 
knowledge,  he  never  ran  before  or  since.  On  Sunday,  October 
21st,  1638,  he  entered  the  parish  church  of  Widdecombe  in 
Devon  and  dragged  therefrom  a  boy  who  was  asleep,  disappear- 
ing in  a  sudden  and  violent  thunderstorm.  Of  his  identity  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  for,  asking  his  way  at  a  roadside  inn,  he 
drank  a  glass  of  ale  which  hissed  and  spluttered  down  his  throat. 
Of  all  the  discrepancies  of  this  well-attested  case  the-  good  folk 
of  the  seventeenth  century  took  no  heed  ;  the  only  point  in 
dispute  was  this  :  he  evidently  did  not  know  his  way  to  Widde- 
combe, and  it  could  not  therefore  be  his  home,  as  was  too  often 
and  too  recklessly  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  Devon, — their 
neighbours  of  Cornwall,  to  wit 

As  a  properly  complicated  theological  argument  this  contradic- 
tion held  the  field  for  a  long  time,  on  stormy  nights  and  on 
desolate  moors  where  even  the  Devil  is  better  than  nothing  in 
the  way  of  visitors  from  the  outer  world  ;  but  before  laughing 
too  much  at  such  quunt  survivals  of  ancient  faith,  we  should 
first  of  all  try  to  determine  whether  belief  in  the  Devil  can  be 
rightly  described  as  supcrstittont.  As  a  fundamental  part  of 
Christianity,  the  spirit  of  evil  and  its  manifestations  can  never  be 
ranked  with  pixies,  fairies,  hobgoblins,  and  the  minor  demons 
that  lurk  under  ladders,  between  crossed  knives,  and  in  the  salt 
that  is  spilt.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  an 
orthodox  belief  for  which  our  ancestors  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake,  and  local  traditions  for  which  old  women  were  pricked 
with  pins  or  ducked  in  the  pond. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  gospel  according  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  the 
Devil  is  completely  ignored,  but  in  the  older  gospels  the  doctrine 
of  his  material  existence  and  appearance  is  explicitly  taught,  and 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  appear  to-day,  say  in 
a  newspaper  office  in  Fleet  Street,  to  fly  away  with  some  too 
wide-awak«  editor,  we  cannot  disprove  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  If  doubt  is  born  within 
us,  it  is  not  because  we  are  inclined  to  disbelief  ;  it  is  becuian. 
certain  editors  are  still  in  their  editorial  chain. 
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We  have  to  confess,  however,  that  Sir  Oliver  is  not  the  only 
man  for  whom  the  arch-fiend  has  no  more  terrors.  In  this 
London  of  ours  with  its  six  millions  of  people,  fairly  representa- 
tive of  civilised  mankind,  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of 
haunted  houses  Still ;  but  is  there  not  one  of  the  six  millions,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  ever  by  any  chance  hits  upon  the  possibility 
of  the  Devil  haunting  the  -house  ?  In  the  country  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  ancient  abbeys  lihd  granges  haunted  by  white 
ladies,  crooked  ghosts,  shadowy  hounds,  or  what  not  ;  but  even 
in  the  country  the  Devil  is  as  dead  as  Pan,  and  we  are  not  a  whit 
the  better  for  it.  Indeed  it  is  a  real  loss.  There  was  something 
virile  and  vigorous  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
widely  differing  from  the  mawkish  pseudo-scientific  faith  of  those 
who  now  sit  round  tables,  attend  seances^  look  sheepishly  at^  one 
another  and  whisper  that  *^  there  must  be  something  in  it."  They 
were  stronger  men  who  saw  the  Devil  ;  Luther  threw  his  ink- 
pot at  him,  for  one. 

The  ordinary  or  common  ghost  stood,  and  stands,  on  another 
footing  altogether.  For  one  thing  his  intentions  are  not  necessarily 
unfriendly  ;  if  he  frightens  us  it  is  not  his  fault,  for  there  cannot 
be  a  more  harmless  thing  on  earth.  All  about  Redruth,  when 
the  country  people  see  a  ghost  they  say  "  Numny  Dumny  "  and  it 
goes  away.  "  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,"  says  a  humorous  native 
of  the  delectable  duchy,  "  to  know  what  is  meant  by  those  words 
of  dread  ;  the  ghost  knows,  which  is  quite  enough."  If  our 
fathers  had  not  been  so  wofully  ignorant  of  ponderables  and 
imponderables,  of  electrons  and  dynamics,  they  would  have 
known  how  pitifully  helpless  even  the  most  vindictive  ghost 
must  be  when  he  comes  to  try  what  he  can  do.  Of  this  we  are 
now  so  certain  that  we  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  encourage 
them  as  much  as  we  can.  Curiously  enough,  if  a  census  were 
possible,  it  might  be  found  that  we  are  quite  as  unanimous  in 
believing  in  ghosts  as  our  forefathers  were  in  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century,  with  a  notable  difference,  however.  The 
^host  of  yesterday  is  not  the  ghost  of  to-day.  Our  predecessors 
linted  or  ran  away  when  they  saw  one ;  if  a  necessitous 
necromancer  tried  to  raise  one,  for  a  paltry  fee  which  no 
respectable  conjurer  would  now  look  at,  they  promptly  burned 
him  or  put  him  on  the  rack.  Now  we  are  most  anxious  to  sec 
them  ;  we  coax  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  come  and  be 
investigated,  to  show  what  they  are  made  of,  or  what  they  can 
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do.  A  duly  authenticated  spirit  holding  the  Psychological 
Society's  certificate,  a  reasonable,  reliable  spirit  in  short,  willing 
to  appear  before  the  moat  inquisitive  committee,  would,  com- 
mercially speaking,  be  worth  its  we^ht, — in  gold  we  were  about  to 
say,  but  tbit  would  not  be  much.  He  or  she,  for  we  do  not  know 
if  they  retain  their  sex,  would  have  an  advance  agent,  and  make 
the  tour  of  the  world. 

A  necromancer,  or  call  him  a  spiritualist  or  a  thought-reader, 
for  they  are  all  one,  is  now  a  prosperous  gentleman,  not  so 
picturesque  as  his  predecessors  in  office  but  a  good  deal  smarter, 
a  Merlin  in  evening  dress,  with  a  motor-car  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door,  and  a  bag  of  tricks  in  place  of  the  stufled  crocodile. 
Xnowing  a  little,  a  very  little  more  of  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
•  '•vith  that  blessed  letter  X  and  its  rays  before  our  eyes,  we  hardly 
dare  laugh  at  him  ;  we  even  think,  privately,  that  we  might  do 
worse  than  choose  this  once  risky  calling  for  our  boys,  as  a 
recognised,  well-paid  profession,  already  with  a  literature  and  a 
review  of  its  own,  and  therefore  highly  respectable.  But  in  the 
essentia],  do  we  get  any  forwarder  ?  We  welcome  any  new 
calling,  profession,  or  industry  in  this  overcrowded  world,  but  is 
this  new  one  of  much  use  ?  Do  the  spirits  raised  by  it  tell  us  even 
as  much  as  the  Sybils  of  old  or'as  the  spirit  of  Endor  ?  Not  half 
so  much.  Mankind  is  aching  with  expectancy,  waiting 
tremblingly  as  before  the  curtain  of  the  holiest ;  we  cover  the 
occult  fraternity  with  gold,  and  what  do  we  hear  ?  Not  a  sound, 
not  a  whisper  1  The  result  is  so  ludicrously  inadequate  that  wc 
must  venture  to  suppose  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track.  Do 
we  not,  with  every  new  discovery  in  science  or  psychology,  get 
deeper  in  the  bog  ?  Are  we  not,  with  all  respect,  following  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  ?  The  process  is  such  a  curiously  negative  one- 
One  after  another  we  shed  our  superstitions,  as  a  snake  sheds  its 
skin,  and,  also  like  it,  growing  new  ones  continually.  What  is 
there  to  choose  between  the  nmiliar  spirit  raised  at  Endor  and 
the  far  too  familiar  ones  that  speak  inanities  in  the  tongue  of  the 
medium,  except  a  gradual  lowering  of  spiritual  dignity  and 
standing  ?  Saul  did  not  actually  see  Samuel, — there  was  this 
hitch  then  as  there  is  now — but  the  powerful  Eastern  Chief, 
prone  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  superstitious  fear,  was  a  sad 
and  solemn  6gure,  free  from  any  vestige  of  ridicule  ;  he  at  least 
heard  no  tambourine,  though  the  instrument  is  of  untold 
antiquity,  and  was  well  known  in  his  day%.     \tv  out  i^'^'oxvx?) 
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with  the  spirit  world,  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  dread  sublimity 
of  the  unknown,  and  have  fallen  to  a  depth  of  vulgarity  only 
equalled  in  the  practices  of  a  negro  Obi  man. 

If  to  the  editors  and  readers  of  The  Occult  Review  and 
kindred  publications,  (we  are  offered  to-day,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  The  Black  Pullet,  or  the  Secret  of  the  Ancient 
Sage  of  the  Pyramids,  with  the  Variations  of  the  Black 
Screech-owl  and  The  Magic  Ritual  of  the  Sanctum 
Regnum,  interpreted  by  the  Tarot  Trumps,)  if  to  the 
thousands  of  weak-minded  people  whose  lives  and  actions  are  ruled 
by  the  spectral  voices  of  dead  and  gone  husbands  and  wives,  as  we 
learn  but  too  frequently  from  the  papers,  we  add  fashionable 
thought-readers,  neo-  Buddhists,  astrologers,  and  almanac-makers, 
the  crystal-gazers,  the  palmists  of  Bond  Street,  the  vulgar  fortune- 
tellers of  Soho,  the  dreamers  of  dreams,  we  reach  a  total  of  black, 
concrete  superstition  which  for  the  twentieth  century  must  cer- 
tainly be  called  astounding.  Who  will  ever  sweep  out  this  stable  ? 
Royal  Commissions  or  police  regulations  may  deal  with  betting 
or  drink,  but  this  evil  was  already  difficult  to  control  in  Saul's 
time,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability  that 
we  may  become  more  and  more  credulous  as  civilisation  advances. 
Cheats  will  always  be  on  the  look-out  for  new  discoveries  to  turn 
into  some  form  of  esoteric  swindle  ;  there  would  have  been  no 
Balsamo,  no  Necklace  Affair,  had  Galvani  and  Volta  not  dis- 
covered galvanism  ;  without  the  hypnotism  of  the  doctors  we 
should  have  had  no  thought-readers,  and  many  shillings  would 
not  have  changed  hands.  The  ground  is  well  prepared  by  the 
explaining  away  of  all  old  faiths  and  beliefs,  for  believe  in  some- 
thing we  must,  nature  abhorring  a  vacuum,  even  in  an  empty 
head. 

It  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  all  men  have  not  always 
considered  it  as  an  evil.  It  has  a  fascination  all  its  ot^n  and  is  to 
a  certain  extent  harmless,  if  decidedly  discreditable  to  a  com- 
munity which  vaunts  itself  highly  civilised.  It  is  to-day  as 
fashionable  as  bridge,  and  a  drastic  definition  in  modern  language 
of  what  rogues  and  vagabonds  meant  in  old  days  is  hardly  to  be 
expected.  The  evil  has  in  turn  been  countenanced  and  frowned 
upon  in  high  places.  Saul  began  by  rooting  it  out  and  ended  by 
personally  making  use  of  it.  In  the  year  1690  Queen  Mary 
went  in  disguise  to  consult  a  celebrated  female  soothsayer  called 
Mrs.  Wise.     The  woman  recognised  the  Queen  and  for  fear  of 
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making  mistakes  woiJd  not  open  her  mouth  ;  when  Dutch 
William  heard  of  it,  he  opened  his,  and  gave  his  wife  a  public 
scolding  which  historians  say  she  took  very  meekly.  Super- 
stition might  perhaps  have  been  excused  in  a  Stuart,  a  doomed 
race  which  carried  their  fate  written  on  their  features  ;  but 
equally  of  course  it  could  find  no  toleration  in  a  Calvinistic 
prince  hailing  from  a  country  which  has  always  been  the  least 
superstitious  in  Europe.  But  some  years  before  this  the  whole 
British  House  of  Commons  showed  a  surprising  leaning  towards 
popular  error  when  they  summoned  the  astrologer  Lilly  to 
appear  before  them,  not  as  a  culprit  but  as  a  valued  adviser.  As 
he  himself  said,  "  It  was  Mr.  Lilly  here  and  Mr.  Lilly  there  "  ; 
they  treated  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  anxious  to  know, 
through  him  and  the  stars,  who  it  was  that  set  fire  to  the  City. 
He  frankly  told  the  members  that  he  could  find  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  the  stars  declared,  namely,  that  it  was 
an  accident,  and  nothing  more.  The  House  warmly  thanked 
the  astrologer,  and  proceeded  to  more  sensible  business. 

Yet  there  was  some  excuse  for  this.  Of  all  modes  of  divina- 
tion astrology  is  really  the  most  respectable,  and  it  still  has 
adherents  to-day  among  well-informed  people.  Sorcerers, 
magicians,  and  wizards  were  cheats,  but  astrologers  were  not. 
This  science  is  now  proved  to  be  wrong,  which  unfortunately 
often  happens  to  science  at  one  period  or  another,  the  wisdom  of 
to-day  being  frequently  the  foolishness  of  to-morrow  ;  but  it 
was  a  science  with  clearly  defined  rules,  not  practised  in  secret 
fashion  with  intent  to  deceive.  You  could,  you  can  now,  buy 
the  text-books  and  grammar  for  a  few  shillings,  and  every  man 
may  be  his  own  prophet.  A  respectable  star-gaxcr  was  as  willing 
as  Mr.  Maskelyne  is  to  "show  you  how  it  was  done."  In  fact 
Zadkiel  (for  there  really  was  one),  when  he  edited  a  new  edition 
of  Lilly's  Grammar,  published  the  horoscope  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  showing  in  full  astronomical  detail  how  such  a 
nativity  was  calculated  from  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
at  the  hour  of  the  hero's  birth.  The  thing  can  be  followed 
by  anyone  with  a  clear  head  and  a  little  patience,  and  the  Duke's 
career  so  startlingly  verified  the  truth  of  the  horoscope  that  wie 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  hold  this  pseudo-science  once  had  on 
the  popular  mind.  Of  course  this  singular  fact  was  published 
after  his  death. 

What  are  we  to  say,  then,  to  a  fact  whicK  goes  ^V-civ^^  ■a.-gi.vnsx 
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the  teaching  and  conviction  of  sensible  men  of  all  ages  ?  If  there 
be  one  theory  which  seemed  bound  to  find  its  fulfilment  in 
practice,  it  is  that  the  spread  of  education  is  the  only  cure  for 
superstition,  and  we  see  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  this  most 
highly  civilised  capital  of  the  world  it  is  as  rampant  in  the 
twentieth  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  change 
the  names  and  objects  :  there  is  more  secrecy  in  one  way  and 
more  publicity  in  another  ;  but  the  thing  remains  the  same. 
Then,  ladies  of  high  standing  went  to  soothsayers  disguised  as 
applewomen  with  market-baskets  on  their  arms,  and  when  the 
stars  proved  unpropitious  they  fell  into  hysterics,  and  jewelled 
high-heeled  shoes  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  floor  spoiled  a  disguise 
which  was  rarely  successrul.  Now,  the  ladies  stop  at  home  and 
milliners  call  with  boxes  lettered  in  gold  Madame  So-and-Soy 
Modiste  ;  and  when  the  boudoir-door  is  shut  the  cards  are  pro- 
duced that  are  to  reveal  the  future.  Seances  of  spiritism  in 
public  take  the  place  of  incantations  in  secret,  but  the  intentions 
are  as  like  as  two  peas.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  ladders 
and  knives  and  salt,  strangers  in  tea,  Fridays  and  the  right  foot. 
Education  has  little  to  do  with  these  harmless  twists  of  the  mind 
against  which  the  sanest  people  are  not  always  entirely  proof : 
such  trifles  will  never  upset  anyone's  mental  balance  ;  but  the 
occult  rubbish  which  is  now  so  fashionable  is  a  more  positive 
danger  to  the  community. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  Tenterden 
Steeple,  and  do  not  wish  to  hint  at  any  connection  between 
telepathy,  or  thought-reading,  and  the  alarming  growth  of  lunacy 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  it  is  certain  that  these  practices 
do  not  tend  towards  emptying  the  asylums.  If  it  were  not  that 
praises  of  the  good  old  times  are  so  much  at  a  discount,  we  could 
wish  to  feel  our  feet  once  more  on  firm  ground  as  our  forefathers 
did,  and  could  follow  King  Saul  in  his  saner  moments  by  getting 
rid  of  the  occult  business  root  and  branch.  We  can  never  know 
what  that  dense  unshaken  faith  of  theirs  felt  like.  The  last  few 
generations  have  been  born  and  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  (the  result  and  the  disadvantage  of  knowing  too 
much)  which  has  tinged  all  our  thoughts,  and  has  to  a  certain 
extent  taken  the  backbone  out  of  us.  To  regain  that  solid 
ground,  we  would  willingly  make  room  again  for  a  belief  in  the 
medieval  Devil  if  it  could  be  done  on  no  other  terms. 

Marcus  Reed 
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It  is  with  a  proper  reticence  that  one  shrinks  from  the  baring 
of  a  soul,  with  a  certain  trepidation  that  one  sets  upon  paper  any 
aspects  of  its  development.  For  the  soul  of  our  suburb  is  both 
real  and  very  desperately  in  earnest  ;  and  it  has  almost  found 
itself.  Four  years  have  gone  to  its  making,  four  pregnant 
years,  that  have  called  into  being  a  thousand  new  emotions,  a 
thousand  dauntless  aspirations.  Four  years  ago  this  suburb  of 
ours  was  but  the  merest  red-brick  tag,  strung  out  along 
a  railway  leading  to  a  place  that  shall  be  nameless.  It  was 
a  raw  and  unfledged  youngling,  that  lolled  in  its  shirt-sleeves 
and  talked  across  garden-walls,  that  kept  poultry  in  its  back- 
yards and  lodgers  in  its  upper  chambers.  It  was  intensely  demo- 
cratic ;  and  indeed  it  still  remains  so, across  the  line.     But 

then  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  common  with  all  rail- 
way lines,  this  one  is  extremely  unmistakable,  and  it  is  upon  this 
side  of  it  that  our  suburb  has  really  evolved.  Here,  from  its  former 
waste,  from  its  jungle  of  dusty  grass  and  half-made  roads,  it  has 
grown  to  its  present  high  estate.  Four  years  ago  it  was  not  ; 
to-day  it  is  magnificent  in  an  esplanade  and  desirable  residential 
properties.  It  possesses  at  least  a  dozen  houses  of  real  archi- 
tectural merit :  it  owns  a  lawn-tennis  court ;  and  one  can 
admit,  too,  without  undue  pride,  that  it  has  already  outgrown 
very  many  of  its  earlier  faults,  still,  alas,  so  visible  across  the 
line. 

As  a  community  we  seldom  mix,  in  the  social  sense,  with  our 
immediate  ancestors.  The  line  is  our  rubicon.  The  dwellers 
beyond  it  work  for  wages  ;  the  dwellers  upon  this  side  labour 
for  salaries.  The  dwellers  upon  the  other  side  herd  genially  in 
workmen's  trains  at  extraordinarily  nominal  fares  ;  the  dwellers 
upon  this  side  have  season  tickets,  and  go  townwards  with  news- 
papers. The  gulf  therefore  is  great,  and  not  crossed  with 
impunity. 
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Even  after  four  years  one  has  come  to  wonder  whether  the 
first  clerk,  who  took  his  forty-pound  house  on  the  only  side  of 
the  line  worth  considering,  felt  himself  to  be  something  of  a 
pioneer.  Possibly  he  did,  but  it  is  a  little  hard  to  realise  that 
there  can  ever  have  been  a  first.  There  are  now  so  many. 
From  a  thousand  City  offices  they  return  to  us  night  by  night, 
their  cuffs  in  paper,  and  the  latest  news  upon  their  lips.  To  a 
thousand  City  offices  they  hurry  from  us  each  morning,  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  their  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  the 
neighbouring  clocks.  One  likes  to  emphasise  their  earnestness, 
for,  though  they  do  not  spend  much  time  with  us,  they  are 
responsible  for  the  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  place.  The 
days  of  our  rollicking  coatless  youth  are  over  ;  we  have  grown 
earnest,  though  we  are  still  young  ;  for  most  of  these  newcomers 
are  young,  and  the  majority  have  been  married  but  a  year  or  two. 
They  take  themselves  with  enormous  seriousness,  and  the  desire 
to  rise  dominates  them  all. 

These  represent  the  second  stage  in  our  suburban  development ; 
but  already  in  their  wake  has  come  the  third,  the  man  of  leisure. 
He  is,  at  present,  of  the  retired  description,  retired  from  the 
commerce  that  the  youngsters  still  pursue,  retired  upon  that 
competence  which  can  ensure  at  least  one  servant  and  a  pro- 
portionate distinction.  By  day  he  moves  sedately  through  our 
deserted  streets,  a  rare  figure,  but  recruiting  comrades.  At  even- 
time  he  is  lost  in  the  younger  army  that  has  returned  from  its 
duties.  These  one  meets  in  their  leisure  hours,  pale  of  face, 
frock-coated,  with  caps  of  tweed  or  hats  of  straw.  One  sees 
them  examining  their  garden-beds  or  reading  their  evening 
newspapers.  They  have  conferred  distinction  on  our  suburb  : 
they  have  lifted  our  soul  from  the  vulgar  mire  ;  and  yet,  how 
unerringly,  one  reflects,  would  the  youth  from  Oxford  class 
them  as  bounders.  And  yet  again,  what  good  fellows  they  are, 
and  how  they  cleave  with  both  hands  to  their  ideals  of  respecta- 
bility. They  would  sooner  die  than  go  hatless  ;  and  how 
magnificently  they  are  seconded  (or  led  perhaps  ?)  by  their 
wives. 

It  has  been  our  rare  privilege  to  be  the  witness  of  a  suburban 
At-home,  where  all  things  were  done  in  the  completest  fashion 
of  a  correct  society.  Nobody  was  introduced,  for  example,  and 
the  whole  air  of  the  little  drawing-room  was  electric  with  social 
appraisings.       One    could    tell   at   a   glance    that   books    upon 
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etiquette  were  not  only  present,  but  had  been  diligently  studied 
in  the  various  houses  from  which  these  guests  had  assembled. 
And  never  surely  was  the  half-extended  hand  more  sternly 
quenched  by  the  frigid  bow,  or  the  lady  so  thoroughly  over- 
whelmed who  would  take  a  lump  of  sugar  in  her  fingers  ;  and 
cmly  once  might  one  have  heard  an  h  drop  in  a  silence  that  could 
b^  fek.  Some  friends,  too,  drove  up  during  the  afternoon  in  a 
hired  landau  ;  and  this  vehicle,  as  it  waited  outside,  lifted  us  all 
to  the  best  that  was  in  us.  Presently  some  huslnuids  dropped 
in,  dressed  for  the  occasion  since  early  morning  in  the  pink  of 
suburban  wardrobes,  their  tongues  glib  with  the  jokes  of  last 
week's  Punch,  and  all  manner  of  debonair  ways  to  chide  the 
ladies  for  their  small  appetites ;  one  never  eats  more  than  two 
cucumber  sandwiches  at  an  At*home  in  our  suburb.  Hard,  too, 
will  it  be  to  forget  the  hushed  exaltation  that  was  ours  when  a 
lady  at  the  piano  informed  us  musically  that  it  was  morn.  Yet 
our  applause  was  refined  and  chastened,  and  none  of  us  referred 
to  the  rehearsals  of  this  ballad  that  had  made  at  least  one  of  our 
streets  melodious  for  a  fortnight  past. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  our  suburb  has  been  busy 
in  rounding  itself  to  maturity  ;  and  indeed  we  have  already 
thrown  aside  the  greater  part  of  our  earlier  gaucheries.  But  the 
climax  was  only  reached  last  week,  and  we  are  now  hall-marked 
in  very  truth.  A  colonel  has  come  to  live  in  our  midst  ;  an 
army  colonel,  so  we  casually  refer  to  him  in  our  conversations 
with  one  another.  Few  of  us  have  spoken  with  him  :  he  only 
came  on  Wednesday  ;  but  the  postman  has  left  letters  at  his 
door,  and  the  neighbours  have  seen  an  elderly  warrior  wander- 
ing round  the  garden.  Does  he  guess,  one  wonders,  in  how  real 
a  sense  he  has  become  the  king  of  all  surveys  ?  Is  he  aware 
how  infinitely  more  precious  than  rubies  his  visiting-cards  will  so 
shortly  be,  how  for  weeks,  nay  years,  to  come  they  will  dominate 
the  surrounding  card-trays?  For  in  the  card-trays  of  our 
suburb  the  more  substantial  names  have  a  marvellous  faculty  of 
rising  to  the  top,  despite  the  ignorant  efforts  of  our  servants  to 
cover  them  up  with  later  comers.  Browns  and  Smiths  and  persons 
of  lesser  account.  But  a  dean  or  a  colonel  will  top  them  all. 
Year  in,  year  out,  he  will  repose  there  in  an  obvious  supremacy. 
His  call  may  have  been  made  ten  years,  or  more,  ago  and  in 
another  place  than  this  ;  it  may  never  have  been  repeated  ;  it  may 
indeed,  if  the  truth  be  told,  never  have  been  mad^  ^t  ^^  "wA  \^ 
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card  be  merely  the  appendage  of  a  wedding-present.  But  what 
of  such  slight  considerations  as  these  ?  He  is  a  dean  and 
he  will  remain. 

**  Ah,  snobbishness,"  one  can  almost  hear  an  enlightened  reader 
exclaim,  **Ah,  glorious  Anglo-Saxon  snobbishness,  how  great 
thou  art,  and  how  invariably  thou  prevailest !  "  One  can  almost 
hear  him  sighing  ;  but  that  is  only  because  we  have  forgotten 
to  mention  the  suburban  babies.  Behold  then,  upon  a  cloudless 
summer  evening,  these  earnest  young  fathers  and  these  aspiring 
young  mothers  paying  homage  to  a  thousand  perambulators.  It 
is  a  tender  sight,  and,  perceiving  it,  one  imagines  that,  for  this 
little  moment,  the  long  hours  in  the  City  and  the  social  emula- 
tions of  the  tea-table  have  perhaps  been  forgotten  ;  that  even  the 
colonel  himself  may  have  faded  into  a  comparative  insignificance. 
For  in  reality  it  is  these  small  atoms  of  plump  humanity  that  are 
the  lords  dominant  of  our  suburb,  the  last  court  of  appeal,  and 
the  very  mainspring  of  all  its  strivings.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
comforting  thought.     God  bless  them  ! 

H.  H.  Bashford 
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With  a  population  of  under  one  million  New  Zealand  has 
four  large  and  rapidly  growing  cities  where  more  than  a  quarter 
of  her  people  live.  Auckland  comes  first  with  82,000  ;  then 
follow  Christchurch  with  67,000  and  Duncdin  with  56,000 
inhabitants  ;  Wellington,  the  seat  of  government,  which  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  rest,  has,  according  to  the  year-twok 
of  19065  already  63,000.  After  these,  at  along  interval,  come 
Invercargill  with  11,500,  Napier  with  9,600,  Wanganui  with 
8,000.  The  census  of  1906  shows  a  startling  increase  in  the 
urban  population,  although  the  Government  policy  has  been 
vigorously  directed  towari£  getting  the  people  on  to  the  land. 

Passing  over  these  few  centres  of  population,  we  come  to  what 
in  the  old  country  would  be  called  villages.  Townships  in  name, 
they  often  hold  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  may,  from 
any  hygienic  or  educational  standpoint,  be  reckoned  as  country- 
bred.  Even  the  large  towns  have  a  country-like  appearance, 
with  green  trees  growing  in  them,  and  green  hills  or  plains 
round  about  them  ;  and  they  have,  in  fact,  such  a  marked 
provincial  flavour,  these  green  and  be-flowered  cities,  that 
travellers,  who  can  enjoy  English  provincial  life,  take  to  them 
very  kindly. 

Yet  to  the  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  who  emigrate 
what  they  are  or  are  not  is  a  matter  of  small  importance,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  place  for  him  in  any  town,  or  for  her  unless 
she  is  a  domestic  servant.  New  Zealand's  social  problems  are 
much  the  same  as  England's,  and  that  is  what  makes  them  so 
interesting  a  study ;  but  they  are  still  of  manageable  size,  and 
sometimes  they  are  of  a  different  colour.  The  problem  of 
the  unemployed  already  exists  in  the  towns ;  but  in  New 
Zealand,  as  in  England,  there  is  work  for  all  those  who  will  go 
out  on  the  land  to  seek  it.     It  cannot  bt  loo  'w'vd.tVj  ^Lwcfwo.^icas. 
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there  is  no  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  immigrant  townsmen. 
A  few  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics  find  town-work,  though  not 
at  all  times  or  easily  ;  and  generally  speaking  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  and  will  do  rough  manual  labour  finds  some  sort  of 
employment  everywhere,  and  as  there  is  a  minimum  wage,  below 
which  no  person  may  be  legally  employed,  any  kind  of  regular 
work  means  a  maintenance.  But  for  clerks  and  the  like  there 
is  no  opening.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  big  offices  import 
men,  and  it  is  even  surprising  to  see  in  New  Zealand  so  many 
Englishmen  who  have  come  out  to  fill  good  posts  which,  one 
would  have  thought,  the  New  Zealanders  would  have  themselves 
contrived  to  fill ;  but  these  are  men  selected  for  special  capacity, 
imported  to  do  special  work,  and  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  young  man  who  arrives  unheralded,  with  white  hands, 
a  black  coat,  and  no  particular  qualifications. 

What  New  Zealand  wants  is  the  country-bred  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  understands  agriculture  or  has  a  trade  and  is 
willing  steadily  to  pursue  it,  and  who  has  saved  or  inherited 
capital.  For  him,  with  a  capital  not  less  than  ;^50,  New 
Zealand  is  willing  to  pay  ;^io  on  the  passage-money.  It  is  little 
enough.  Such  a  man  costs  and  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
;£io  to  the  country  that  reared  him ;  and  while  we  do  not  grudge 
to  our  Colonies  the  best  that  we  have,  it  is  permissible  to  point 
out  that  we  can  make  good  use  of  such  men  at  home.  We  have 
not  nearly  enough  of  them.  In  many  parts  of  England,  if  not 
in  all,  such  men  have  an  assured  future.  Not  of  these  are  the 
unemployed  or  the  unemployable  fashioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  in  fairness  be  owned  that  many  a 
man  or  woman  makes  a  useful  Colonist  who  is  no  good  for 
country-work  in  England,  At  home  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
compulsion,  and  there  are  many  who  will  steadily  pursue  agri- 
culture, and  will  at  length  learn  to  be  happy  in  it,  only  when  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  find  themselves  unable  to  throw 
it  up  and  go  in  search  of  some  more  entrancing  occupation  and 
higher  wages  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  England,  for  such  as  these, 
no  district  can  be  far  enough  from  a  town.  Its  sounds  are  perpetu- 
ally in  their  ears,  its  lights  dazzle  them,  their  hands  drop  from  the 
plough-handles,  and  they  wander  away.  In  New  Zealand  the 
towns  are  few  and  far  off,  and  even  in  their  midst  the  lights  are 
not  extremely  dazzling  nor  the  sounds  very  gay.  Moreover, 
a  man  who  has  come  across  the  ocean  to  a  new  country  has 
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burned  his  boats  on  landing.  He  had  stuff  enough  in  him  to 
come  or  he  would  not  be  there,  and,  over-impulsive  and  impatient 
though  he  may  be,  he  is  rarely  of  the  sort  that  will  easily  go  back 
and  acknowledge  failure.  He  suffers  hardships  such  as  he  never 
dreamed  of  in  an  old  settled  country,  and  at  first  a  passion 
of  home-sickness  rends  his  heart ;  but  others  are  suffering 
likewise,  and  he  cannot  get  away,  and  he  does  not  see  anyone 
else  living  in  luxury,  which  to  some  men  means  a  great  saving 
of  mental  distress.  That  may  very  likely  mean  that  he  has  got 
to  a  corner  of  the  world  where  nobody  who  had  any  choice  in 
the  matter  would  stay.  But  there  he  is,  on  the  land,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  as  the 
trains  run  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  it  is  a  long  day's  journey 
from  there  to  the  coast,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  divide 
the  coast-towns  from  home.  He  is  indeed  in  a  labour-colony, 
where  strong  compulsion  is  exercised  in  restraint  of  free  move- 
ment ;  and  probably  it  is  just  what  was  wanted  to  make  a  man  of 
him. 

As  nothing  in  Europe  astonishes  the  New  Zealander  so 
much  as  the  crowds,  so  nothing  here  is  so  surprising  to  the 
Englishman  as  the  vast  stretches  of  uninhabited  land.  Even 
the  tourist  on  the  coach-roads  may  easily  travel  twenty  miles 
without  passing  a  single  house.  On  the  road  leading  to  one 
of  the  most  popular  resorts  of  the  North  Island,  along  fifty 
miles  of  highway  there  is  but  one  small  inn  where  the  horses 
are  changed,  and  one  Maori  village  with  a  solitary  white 
teacher  for  its  school.  The  rest  is  scrub  or  swamp  where  wild 
horses  roam,  or  cleared  bush  where  blackened  stumps  still  stand, 
or  fern-land  with  patches  of  rough  pasture.  And  to  reach 
the  far-famed  lakes  of  the  South  Island,  beautiful  enough  when 
they  are  reached,  the  coach  toils  for  two  whole  days  through 
inches  of  dust  or  mud,  according  to  the  season,  dragging  its  slow 
way  past  miles  of  seeming  desert,  where  even  the  yellow  tussock- 
grass  is  supplanted  by  thistles  or  by  patches  of  OTeen  lichen 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  verdigris.  In  New  z^ealand  they 
appraise  land  by  the  number  of  sheep  it  will  carry,  and  this  is  five 
or  six  acres  to  a  sheep,  and  a  merino  sheep  into  the  bargain. 
The  driver,  as  he  passes,  flings  out  letter-bags  at  the  Tittle 
wayside  post-offices,  or  tucks  them  into  wooden  boxes  perched 
by  the  highway.  In  this  way  the  post  is  delivered  twice,  or 
possibly  thrice,  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  m  "^vtAiex .  "^^jviX.  ^^Ksa* 
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is  along  the  coach-roads  ;  any  map  will  show  how  few  they  are, 
and  even  they  are  often  impassable  for  wheeled  traffic  in  winter. 
Then  the  post-cart,  sunk  to  its  axles,  lumbers  along  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  an  hour,  or  the  postman  rides,  in  mud  up  to  his 
horse's  girths,  and  those  who  have  business  abroad  do  likewise, 
or  wait  at  home  for  better  weather.  Luckily  in  no  part  of  New 
Zealand  are  the  winters  so  long  and  so  severe  as  in  England ; 
but  metal  for  road-making  is  scarce  in  New  Zealand,  and  labour 
is  scarcer  and  dearer.  When  one  thinks  of  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  of  the  fifty  years  or  so  that  it  has  been  done  in,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  roads  are  bad,  but  that  there  are  so  many 
roads  of  any  kind. 

The  newcomer,  however,  does  not  think  of  that.  Probably  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  the  land  he  proposes  to 
adopt.  When  he  turned  his  back  on  England  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  there  the  loneliest  farm  in  the  most  remote  district 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd  as  compared  with  many  of  the  isolated 
settlements  where  he  may  easily  find  himself.  To  be  only  eight  or 
ten  miles  from  the  nearest  shop,  or  from  any  sort  of  a  church,  is  to 
be  a  fortunate  exception.  On  many  big  runs,  which  years  of 
toil  have  gone  to  make,  all  the  winter's  stores  must  be  housed 
not  later  than  April,  because  when  the  rains  come  only  an  ox- 
dray  or  a  pack-horse  can  travel  along  the  road  to  the  township, 
and  that  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  store-keepers  must  bring  all 
their  wares  from  the  nearest  railway-station  or  coast-town  before 
the  weather  breaks,  standing  out  of  their  money  for  many 
months,  or  else  they  must  suffer  the  loss  of  oxen  and  horses 
bogged  or  exhausted  with  the  heavy  winter's  work.  No  wonder 
store-goods  are  dear.  "  Four  foot  deep  and  four  foot  wide,"  is 
the  familiar  description  of  roads  in  **  the  roadless  North,"  which 
has  a  pre-eminently  evil  reputation  in  that  way  ;  but  even  in  the 
old  settlements  southwards  walking  is  often  out  of  the  question, 
not  only  because  there  is  nowhere  to  go  within  walking  distance, 
but  also  because  of  the  roads  and  the  unbridged  rivers.  Nor 
is  that  the  worst  that  can  befall,  for  in  many  districts  even  yet 
there  are  no  roads,  only  bridle-paths,  or  foot-tracks  ending  at  the 
water's  edge  whence  a  boat  can  be  rowed  to  the  nearest  port  of 
call  for  coasting  steamers. 

No  sensible  man  will  take  up  land  in  a  new  country  until 
he  has  looked  about  him  awhile,  and  any  man  who  can  work  on  the 
land  can  get  some  sort  of  job  ;   but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
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suppose  that  every  man  who  comes  out  is  worth  even  so  much 
as  his  food  without  wages,  or  that  any  man  can  drop  into  an  easy 
berth  near  to  the  port  of  debarkation.  Roughly  speaking  it  may 
be  said  that  two  paths  lie  before  the  newcomer  (or  in  Colonial 
phrase  the  new  chum)  ;  he  may  go  on  a  farm  as  a  cadet  or  as  a 
farm-hand.  The  price  of  a  cadet  is  ten  shillings  a  week  with  his 
boards  lodging,  and  washing.  He  may,  probably  he  will, 
bargain  to  live  with  the  family,  but  unless  he  has  come  provided 
with  good  introductions  the  chances  are  against  the  family  being 
persons  of  any  refinement.  Many  of  the  best  people  do  not 
care  to  be  troubled  with  cadets,  and  certainly  would  not  hire  one 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing.  On  most  of  the  big  runs  all  the 
hired  men,  cadets  included,  live  down  at  the  men's  huts  and  take 
their  meals  in  the  men's  kitchen.  The  young  English  cadet, 
therefore,  may  find  himself  with  rough  farming  folk,  while  he  and 
his  master  have  to  do  all  the  work  of  a  smaU  nu-m  between  them. 
He  will  have  plenty  of  food,  for  the  New  Zealand  farmer  thinks 
everything  of  that.  No  other  hardship  is  comparable  in  his 
opinion  with  scarcity.  That  his  clothing  was  indifferent  to  begin 
with  and  is  now  ragged,  that  his  children  run  barefoot,  that 
his  food  is  unwholesomely  monotonous,  that  his  housing  would 
not  be  passed  by  the  most  lenient  sanitary  inspector,  are  matters 
that  he  does  not  fret  about ;  but  he  talks  of  Englishmen  who  do 
not  get  mutton  three  times  a  day  with  genuine  pity,  as  befits  one 
who  persistently  overfeeds  himself  with  meat,  and  suffers  accord- 
ingly. The  cadet,  however,  must  be  prepared  to  go  without 
sheets,  possibly  without  even  a  bedstead.  Indeed,  down  at  the 
men's  huts  wooden  shelves  with  hay  on  them,  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  the  shelves  round  an  apple-chamber,  will  probably  be 
his  sleeping-place  and  that  of  the  other  men.  If  he  is  lodged 
indoors  he  will  be  provided  with  a  few  sticks  of  furniture,  a 
bedstead  and  blankets,  but  the  mistress  has  to  wash  the  sheets 
herself,  and  he  is  therefore  expected  to  pay  for  the  boons  she 
bestows  by  extra  good  nature  in  lighting  fires  or  washing-up  on 
busy  evenings. 

With  introductions  the  cadet  may  find  himself  among  pleasant 
people  and  in  a  really  comfortable  home  ;  but  his  duties  will  be 
the  same  everywhere.  He  must  be  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything,  and  to  do  all  the  jobs  which  require  no  skill,  or  which 
his  master  has  no  fancy  for.  There  is  no  farm-hand  beneath  the 
cadet  to  do  the  less  pleasant  parts  of  a  farmer's  work  *^  \i  thsx^ 
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were,  the  farm-hand's  time  would  be  more  valuable  than  his  own. 
The  farm-hand's  lowest  price  is  j^i  a  week  and  his  food, 
and  that  is  what  the  cadet  comefe  to  when  he  has  learned  his 
business.  Meanwhile  he  milks,  feeds  the  pigs  and  the  dogs, 
chops  the  wood,  harnesses  the  horse,  and  fills  up  the  odds  and 
cnck  of  his  time  with  digging  the  gatden.  He  does  the  work  of 
an  odd  man,  the  man  who  at  home  combines  the  offices  of 
groom,  gardener,  and  cowman.  He  also  learns  something  of 
sheep-work,  picks  up  rough  and  ready  Colonial  notions  of  farm- 
ing, helps  to  clear  bush  and  scrub,  disabuses  himself  of  many 
opinions  that  he  brought  out  ready  made,  learns  to  ride  or  to 
ride  better,  and  in  due  time,  if  he  has  got  it  in  him,  fits  himself 
for  taking  up  land  of  his  own. 

Then  he  wants  capital.  New  Zealand  is  no  country  for  the 
emigrant  with  empty  pockets.  Certainly  there  are  men,  both 
married  and  single,  who  have  begun  ^ith  nothing  and  made  a 
fortune.  It  is  possible  to  get  on  to  a  dairy-farm,  milking  on 
shares,  and  to  make  a  beginnmg  that  way.  Some  men  have  saved 
out  of  their  wages  and  begun  by  cattle-dealing  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  Government  of  late  has  helped  poor  settlers  by  employing  them 
at  wages  to  clear  the  land  they  are  afterwards  to  occupy,  adding 
the  price  of  their  labour  to  that  of  the  holding.  Where  there's 
the  will  there's  the  way  ;  but  success  on  these  lines  means 
great  hardship  and  heavy  toil  endured  with  unusual  character  or 
capacity.  One  hears  dt  Wealthy  men  who  began  life  in  New 
Zealand  by  living  eight  years  in  a  hollow  tree  ;  one  does  not 
hear  of  the  failures  so  easily.  To  most  Englishmen  at  all  carefully 
brought  up  Colonial  life  seems  rough  at  the  best,  even  if  they 
have  some  hundreds  of  pounds  to  help  them  over  the  first 
difficulties. 

Let  no  emigrant,  however,  suppose  that  with  money  in  his 
pocket  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  choose  his  ground  and 
pay  the  price.  Travelling  through^New  Zealand  on  coach  or  horse- 
back, the  casual  observer  is  apt  to  think  that  land  is  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  because  there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  not 
cultivated  up  to  their  utmost  yielding  value  ;  but  they  are  all 
owned  by  someone,  possibly  by  the  Maoris,  who  may  lease  land 
under  certain  restrictions,  but  may  not  sell  except  to  the 
Government.  There  is  no  land  going  begging  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  Government  lands  are  disposed  of,  it  is  usually  at  a  fixed 
price  by  ballot^  and  there  may  be  a  hundred  men  balloting  for 
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the  same  section.  Only  one  can  get  it,  and  among  the  rest  there 
are  tales  told  of  unlucky  creatures  who  have  travelled  over  the 
islands  for  years,  balloting  always,  and  yet  landless  at  the  last. 

Private  property  changes  hands  often,  and  the  tendency  is  for 
holdings  to  split  up,  growing  smallef  as  settlement  gets  closer  and 
cultivation  intensifies.  But  the  prices  of  land  are  so  high,  and 
those  of  produce,  to  our  notions,  are  even  now  so  low,  that  the 
wonder  is  how  most  men  make  a  living,  and  how  so  many  men 
make  fortunes  at  farming,  as  so  few  do  in  the  older  countries.  No 
doubt  some  of  this  success  is  due  to  laborious  days  and  hard 
living.  The  cadet  must  not  expect  to  live,  any  more  than  he 
must  expect  to  work,  as  he  would  among  his  friends  at  home. 
Few  things  indeed  surprise  the  English  visitor  more  than  the 
apparent  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  way  of  life  and  the 
fortunes  of  his  New  Zealand  friends, — if  he  can  procure  an 
accurate  statement  of  their  fortunes  ;  most  often  he  cannot,  and 
so  gets  mightily  perplexed  in  his  experiences. 

It  is  not  only  land  that  is  dear.  To  give  a  few  prices  will 
help  to  clear  up  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dairy-land  in  the 
south-west  of  the  North  Island  is  worth  ^^25  to  £30,  or  lets  at 
2  5 J.  and  30J.  an  acre.  At  this  price  it  is  said  that  men  can  make 
a  living  only  if  they  employ  no  paid  labour,  and  a  spirited  corres- 
pondence has  been  going  on  in  the  newspapers  on  the  suWect  of 
child-labour  on  farms,  certainly  one  of  the  blots  on  New  ^aland 
civilisation.  Farming-land  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  let  at 
Ss.  to  los.  an  acre.  One  quarter-acre  sectioh  in  Wanganui  sold 
for  ;^350  and  another  for  £600.  In  a  smaller  town  in  Taranaki 
jfi  50  and  ;^200  were  quoted.  These  were  none  of  them  in  except- 
tional  situations,  or  in  the  main  street  ;  they  were  mere  building- 
plots  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  Walk  from  the  Post  Office.  After 
this  £60  for  a  quarter-acrd  section  a  mile  out  of  Tauranga,  which 
is  a  sedate  little  town  with  a  good  harbour,  sounds  cheap.  Land 
at  ;^io  and  j^i  i  an  acre,  if  it  be  not  in  what  are  known  locally  as 
the  back  blocks,  will  certainly  not  be  near  good  markets  or  a 
railway-station.  And  leit  it  may  be  thought  that  these  are  top 
prices,  there  is  the  huge  sum  paid  last  year  for  a  bit  of  land 
whereon  to  enlarge  the  Wellington  Poit  Office,  and  for  another 
bit  in  Queen  Street,  Auckland, — ;C400  a  foot. 

All  these  pric^  refer  to  the  North  Island,  which  is  chiefly 
given  over  to  pasture  and  dairy-work.  Some  of  the  best  land 
in  the  worid  is  in  the  Canterbury  plains^  and  etvotmo>ai^  cco^  ^x^ 
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raised  there.  In  the  extreme  north  some  fruit  is  grown,  and 
doubtless  there  will  be  more.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  are 
paid  annually  for  fruit,  which  New  Zealanders  could  as  well  grow 
for  themselves,  and  the  Government  is  promoting  fruit-culture  in 
both  islands.  The  difficulty  is  not  a  matter  of  climate  or  soil, 
but  of  transport ;  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  bring  fruit  from 
Australia  and  Fiji  and  to  pay  the  penny  a  pound  duty  than  to  get 
it  from  up-country  in  New  Zealand. 

The  prices  of  all  products  are  high  now.  Wool  at  the  March 
sales  went  up  to  1 2j^. ;  it  was  at  6^.  not  so  long  ago.  Sheep  are 
now  worth  from  155.  to  25J.  ;  they  were  down  at  is.  and  even 
then  farmers  contrived  to  make  a  living.  Mutton  sells  in  the 
town  shops  at  5//.  a  pound  for  prime  joints.  Meat  is  the  one 
food  noticeably  cheaper  than  in  England.  Milk  is  all  taken 
to  the  creameries  in  the  dairy-districts,  and  the  farmer  gets  ^d.  a 
gallon,  the  skim  milk  being  returned  to  him.  Butter  pays  well 
if  it  sells  in  London  at  u.  a  pound,  and  out  of  that  have  to  come 
the  cost  of  freight  and  packing,  and  the  middlemen's  profits, 
Most  of  the  creameries  are  closed  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  prices  of  butter  in  New  Zealand  are  so  high  that  it  would  pay 
to  fetch  a  case  of  forty-eight  pounds  back  from  London,  rather 
than  to  buy  by  the  pound  at  the  local  stores.  Even  in  summer 
14//.  or  i^d,  is  no  unusual  price  to  pay  in  New  Zealand. 

With  all  this  farming  is  undoubtedly  a  trade  to  live  by. 
Labour  is  the  expensive  item,  and  very  little  is  needed  for 
the  style  of  farming  in  vogue.  Three  men  on  a  farm  of 
2,000  acres,  twenty  men  on  a  run  of  150,000  acres,  a  man 
and  a  lad  on  two  holdings  of  1,500  acres  rented  together, 
one  being  bush  land  half  cleared  ;  these  are  actual  instances, 
and  it  is  strange  to  reflect  that  they  come  from  a  land 
where  our  large  English  landowners  are  fiercely  denounced, 
and  where  the  democracy  is  supposed  to  be  all  powerful. 
Certainly  many  conditions  are  accepted  peaceably  in  democratic 
New  Zealand  that  would  raise  a  whirlwind  of  indignation  in 
England.  For  instance,  ten  or  twenty  men  are  employed  on 
a  run.  For  the  purposes  of  their  employer  they  are  bachelors  ; 
they  may  have  wives  in  the  town,  or  they  may  not ;  they 
all  sleep  in  the  huts  or  whares  (pronounced  warry)  ;  they  all 
take  their  meals  in  the  men's  kitchen,  which  must  con- 
form to  certain  specifications  as  to  size,  etc.  A  station 
cook   prepares    their   meals.      They  have  no  sitting-room,  no 
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amusements,  no  church  or  chapel  or  lecture-hall.  On  Sundays 
they  wash  their  clothes.  The  New  Zealander  is  one  of 
the  most  long-sufFering  of  men  and  is  given  to  excess 
neither  of  vice  nor  of  virtue,  but  after  a  spell  of  this  sort  of 
existence  it  is  not  marvellous  if  he  finds  his  way  to  the  nearest 
hotel  and  squanders  his  month*s  cheque.  As  for  the  land- 
owner, he  grumbles  at  his  land-tax,  at  his  liabilities  in  case  of 
accidents,  at  his  road-tax  when  he  does  not  get  roads, 
and  at  the  high  rate  of  wages,  but  he  escapes  much  of  what 
time-honoured  custom  and  public  opinion  would  force  him  to 
do  for  his  tenants  and  his  labourers  in  England.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  while  a  large  estate  at  home  carries  a 
number  of  tenants  and  cottagers,  all  living  their  own  family 
life,  a  large  estate  in  New  Zealand  is  almost  always  a  tract 
of  uninhabited  country  given  over  to  raising  sheep,  and  the 
men  employed  are  there  solely  for  their  work's  sake  ;  the  tie 
between  master  and  man  is  only  that  which  law  or  convenience 
imposes  for  the  time  being. 

It  was  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands  that 
the  Land  for  Settlements  Bill  was  passed  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Under  its  provisions  any  estate  can  be  compulsorily 
acquired  by  the  Government  at  a  valuation,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  divided  into  smaller  holdings, — smaller,  not  small  except  in  a 
country  so  sparsely  populated  ;  for  though  all  purchasers  and 
tenants  are  restricted,  it  is  only  to  640  acres  of  first-rate  land  or 
2,000  acres  of  second-rate,  any  that  they  hold  already  being 
counted  against  them.  Many  owners  have  been  glad  to  part 
with  their  estates  in  this  way,  and  it  is  said  that  compulsion  has  as 
yet  seldom  if  ever  been  necessary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  on 
the  whole  the  policy  has  worked  well  in  opening  out  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  the  Government  declare  that 
landowners  are  afraid  of  undertaking  improvements, — planting, 
irrigating,  building — of  which  the  country  stands  in  need,  because 
such  work  would  only  make  their  estates  more  attractive  for  con- 
fiscation ;  and  that  landowners  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
Government  are  singled  out  for  ejection.  Certainly  as  things 
were,  something  had  to  be  done  ir  colonisation  and  agriculture 
were  not  to  be  indefinitely  retarded.  The  estates  are  parcelled  out 
into  blocks  of  varying  size,  and  have  been  disposed  of  under  one 
of  three  systems,  by  lease  in  perpetuity  with  option  of  purchase  by 
lease  for  999  years,  and  freehold.     Tenants  uit  coxw^dJ^^^  v^ 
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improve  the  land  within  a  certain  time,  and  up  to  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  its  value,  by  fencing,  building,  draining,  clearing,  and  the 
like.  They  are  also  compelled  to  live  on  the  land.  Rent  is 
charged  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  and 
improvements,  such  as  road-making,  fencing,  etc.  There  are,  be- 
sides, many  devices  for  easing  the  burden  of  the  man  who  takes  up 
uncleared  land,  or  who  engages  in  farming  with  a  small  capital. 

Practically  all  the  land  in  New  Zealand  has  to  be  cleared  before 
it  can  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Some  was  cleared  long  ago, 
and  not  even  stumps  remain.  Much  is  still  thick  bush  or,  as  we 
should  say,  forest,  which  must  be  felled  and  burnt  before  grass 
can  be  sown,  and  even  though  grass  grows  with  surprising  rapidity 
among  the  stumps  and  ashes,  a  year  goes  by  before  the  most  suc- 
cessful farmer  can  make  anything  of  it ;  or  it  is  fern-land, 
which  is  said  always  to  be  good  ;  or  it  is  manuka  scrub,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties  indicating  as  many  grades  of  soil ;  or  it 
is  swamp  land  where  flax  grows.  Whatever  it  is,  hard  work  has 
to  be  put  in  before  any  crops  can  be  raised.  All  the  low-priced 
land  is  away  from  the  roads  and  the  shops,  which  last  disability 
is  perhaps  the  main  secret  of  success  ;  away  from  shops  one  can- 
not, and  therefore  one  does  not,  buy  things.  Your  Colonial  is 
always  ready  to  make  a  shift;  he  says  that  the  new  chum  wants 
everything  put  ready  to  his  hand.  One  constant  reproach  is  that  the 
Englishman  never  knows  to  how  many  uses  a  kerosene-tin  can 
be  put.  We  do  not  have  kerosene-tins,  which  may  be  some 
excuse  for  us,  but  it  is  true  enough  that  if  we  want  a  flower-pot 
or  a  dust-pan,  a  pail  or  a  coal-scuttle,  our  first  impulse  is  to 
buy  one.  The  Colonial's  would  not  be  ;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  difference  in  money  there  is  between  these  two  mental 
attitudes. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  best  brains  in  New  Zealand  are  put  into 
farming,  and  no  doubt  we  at  home  are  too  conservative.  Good 
management,  as  well  as  good  luck,  brings  in  to  the  New  Zealand 
farmer  his  20s.  and  21s.  per  acre  for  wool  alone,  leaving  him 
his  lambs  and  his  mutton  and  his  flax-rights  in  addition.  But  when 
all  that  is  said  and  allowed  for,  it  remains  true  that  the  science  of 
going  without  things  is  profitable  to  pursue,  and  that  if  some  of 
our  men  and  women  would  live  as  plainly  and  shop  as  little 
they  also  might  have  a  balance  at  the  bank  before  they  were 
middle-aged.  This,  of  course,  is  said  with  due  regard  to  pro- 
portions  and  to  the  acknowledged  fact  that  in  England  it  would 
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not  be  possible  to  lead  such  a  life  as  is  led  in  the  back  blocks. 
It  is  all  but  impossible  to  make  an  untravelled  Englishman 
understand  even  dimly  what  it  is  like.  Let  us  take  a  few 
instances  by  way  of  conclusion. 

The  first  shall  not  be  very  far  out  of  the  way,  for  it  lies  near 
a  bar-harbour  into  which  small  coasting-steamers  can  enter  at 
high  tide,  anchoring  at  a  little  township  with  one  hotel,  where 
such  very  rough  visitors  sometimes  lodged,  that  once  when  the 
settler  and  his  wife  chanced  upon  ill-luck  they  had  to  spend  a 
cold  night  in  the  goods  shed.  Next  morning  they  took  their 
boat  and  went  up  stream  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  house. 
On  another  occasion  they  got  stuck  on  a  mud-bank,  and  had  to 
wait  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  wet  weather, — they  two  and  the  babv. 
Their  house  was  a  one-roomed  hut,  the  bed  being  insufficiently 
screened  off  by  a  short  curtain.  When  strangers  came  they  lay 
by  the  fire,  and  the  hostess  had  to  undress  on  the  bed  because 
when  standing  on  th^  mud  floor  her  feet  could  be  seen.  If 
clothing  fell  on  the  floor  at  night  it  was  too  damp  to  be  worn 
in  the  morning ;  and  once  when  they  went  away  for  a  few 
days  there  was  a  fine  crop  of  fungus  under  the  bed  on  their 
return.  But  they  were  luckier  than  some  because  they  could 
get  an  old  Maori  woman  to  wash  for  them.  The  house  stood 
in  a  small  clearing  in  the  bush.  As  there  was  no  pasturage  for 
sheep,  they  had  not  yet  come  to  the  mutton-stage  of  diet,  and 
the  garden-stage  is  long  after  that. 

To  another  settlement  men  were  brought  from  home  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  at  least  a  third  of  them  were 
totally  unfit  for  their  job.  The  roads  were  roughed  out,  but 
not  made.  In  the  worst  place  earth  had  been  thrown  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  swamp  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  flax  and 
scrub  thrown  over  it,  and  you  alighted  from  your  horse 
and  picked  your  way  as  best  you  could.  One  of  the  emi- 
grants was  a  retired  Indian  officer,  who  assumed  that  Maori 
labour  would  be  available,  and  that  in  two  years  or  so  he 
could  complete  a  home  fit  for  a  wife  and  family.  But  there 
were  neither  materials  nor  labour  for  building,  and  as  for 
building  with  his  own  hands,  he  had  more  than  enough  to  do  to 
provide  for  his  own  comfortless  existence.  He  spent  )C5>ooo, 
got  between  ;^2,ooo  and  ;^3,ooo  back,  and  went  home  to  report 
failure.  The  story  is  only  worth  telling  because  the  Colonists  who 
stood  to  their  guns,  are  now  twenty  years  after,  flourishing  mea>  as 
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they  deserve  to  be  ;  but  still  they  are  forty  miles  from  a  railway, 
and  still  their  horses  are  bogged  on  the  high  road  every  winter. 

The  third  and  last  example  is  in  a  sheep-country,  where  a  man 
possessed  by  land-hunger  has  taken  up  more  land  than  he  can 
afllbrd  to  pay  for.  He  is  by  no  means  a  penniless  man  ;  many 
thousands  are  tied  up  in  the  holding  that  he  already  has.  But  in 
all  countries  the  land  is  a  greedy  mistress,  and  for  her  sake  man 
will  sacrifice  himself  and  his  nearest.  So  this  man  has  set  himself 
to  save  a  great  price.  He  is  his  own  shepherd  and  he  has  close 
on  2,000  sheep  ;  if  you  are  up  at  sunrise  you  may  meet  him 
driving  fat  sheep  along  the  dusty  road.  He  is  his  own  horse- 
keeper,  gardener,  stockman.  With  his  own  hands  he  felled  and 
fired  his  remaining  bit  of  bush,  and  besides  all  this  there  is 
always  fencing  to  erect  or  to  renew.  He  cannot  afFord  to 
marry  yet,  but  he  has  a  sister  to  work  for  him,  a  cheaper  plan  for 
many  reasons.  For  seven  days  in  the  week  she  works  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  when  it  is  not  seventeen,  washing,  churning, 
baking,  sewing,  poultry-raising,  preserving,  cooking ;  she  can 
harness  the  horse,  and  drive  or  ride  it  as  well  as  a  man  ;  she  can 
help  on  the  farm  when  work  is  crowding  in.  As  for  her 
expenditure,  it  is  less  than  that  of  a  servant,  not  counting  the 
wages. 

Now  the  point  is  not  if  all  this  is  worth  doing  ;  those  who  do 
it  think  it  is,  and  they  should  know.  But  if  a  man  took  a  bit  of 
land  and  lived  like  that,  adding  penny  to  penny  and  pound  to 
pound,  he  would  find  himself  at  the  end  of  some  years  in  easy 
circumstances,  which  is  all  that  he  can  fairly  expect  to  be  able  to 
say  for  himself  in  New  Zealand. 
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A  CERTAIN  phrase  about  ** mending  or  ending"  has  become 
indissolubly  associated  with  one  branch  of  the  British  Legislature. 
The  aspirations  summed  up  in  that  phrase  may  be  the  dreams  of 
visionaries,  but  one  section  of  them  has  been  applied  to  the  sister 
House  in  a  spirit  which  at  first  sight  is  nothing  if  not  practical. 
No  one,  indeed,  talks  in  so  many  words  of  "  mending  "  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  a  great  many  men, — some  of  great  experience, 
others  of  yet  vaster  ignorance — have  talked  of  making  it  business- 
like. It  is  a  convenient  uncontroversial  phrase  ;  it  has  a  good 
chance  of  winning  support  from  men  of  the  most  diverse  political 
opinions,  and  it  has  only  one  obvious  defect, — the  complete 
indefiniteness  of  its  meaning.  We  can,  of  course,  construct  mean- 
ings for  ourselves  which  would  be  definite  enough.  We  can 
imagine,  for  example,  the  dining  rooms  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  being  opened  during  the  Recess  as  a  first-class 
restaurant.  That  would  be  eminently  business-like.  We 
can  imagine  the  House  of  Commons  appointing  a  committee  of  its 
ablest  financiers  to  conduct  some  gigantic  commercial  enterprise 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Its  members.  That  would  be  still 
more  in  keeping  with  the  business  ideas  of  to-day. 

These  pretty  schemes,  however,  are  only  imaginings  as  yet,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  must  perhaps  seek  for  an  application  of  the 
business  Ideal  more  compatible  with  the  traditions  of  a  legislative 
body.  Etymologically  and  historically  the  business  of  a  Parliament 
is  talking.  Therefore  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
most  buslncss-llke  Parliament  would  be  the  Parliament  that 
talked  most.  Yet  the  precise  complaint  brought  against  the 
House  of  Commons  (negative  criticism  is,  be  it  remembered, 
always  precise)  Is  that  it  talks  too  much.  There  is  evidently  a 
contradiction  somewhere.  Still  we  have  gathered  that  a  busitie&9>- 
like  House  of  Commons  (and  here  our  men4m^co'nvta^«'itfi>i^ 
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near  to  ending)  is  a  House  of  Commons  that  does  not  want 
to  talk,  or  is  not  allowed  to  talk,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Talking  is  generally  regarded,  most  unjustly,  as  the  antithesis 
of  doing.  We  may  then  safely  go  further  and  say  that  a 
business-like  House  of  Commons  is  a  silent  body  with  an 
enormous  capacity  for  action.  We  are  asked  to  look  at  results, 
not  at  the  process  of  their  attainment.  The  results  presumably 
are  the  Acts  which  are  passed  and  the  sums  of  money  which  are 
voted.  But  are  these  results  the  work  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  such  ?  They  have  of  course  received  its  sanction,  but  that 
merely  means  that  a  majority  of  the  House  (that  is  the  men 
whose  function  it  is  to  support  the  Government,  not  only  when 
they  are  in  positive  sympathy  with  it,  but  also  whenever  they 
are  ignorant  or  indifferent  about  the  point  at  issue)  have  voted 
in  the  right  lobby,  and  have  not  through  inadvertence  or 
perversity  followed  the  Opposition.  Unless  they  have  an  un- 
business-like  taste  for  rhetorical  displays,  that  process  contents 
themselves,  the  Government,  and,  for  the  most  part,  their 
electors  ;  it  is  a  process  which  occupies  about  fifteen  minutes. 
If  the  sanction  of  results  were  the  only  reason  for  the  House 
of  Commons'  existence,  there  would  be  no  sitting  through  the 
dog-days,  and  no  Autumn  Sessions! 

Further,  it  is  evident  that,  if  to  be  business-like  is  to  produce 
a  large  body  of  results,  the  most  business-like  body  in  the  world 
is  one  which  is  absolutely  unanimous.  But  if  we  suppose  a  body 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy  men  assembled  to  make  laws, 
the  most  obvious  observation  is  that  considerably  more 
than  six  hundred  of  them  are  entirely  unnecessary.  The  large 
number  only  increases  the  possibility  of  disagreement  as 
new  questions  arise,  and  consequently  is  an  infringement 
of  the  business  ideal.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the 
simplest  way  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  business-like 
is  to  make  it  smaller.  Unfortunately  the  process  must  go 
far  before  complete  unanimity  is  reached.  A  Cabinet  is  a 
reasonably  homogeneous  body,  but  we  have  heard  rumours  of 
dissent  even  in  its  sacred  consultations.  We  cannot  logically 
rest  until  we  reach  an  autocrat.  An  autocrat  can  make  revolu- 
tions with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  he,  therefore,  constitutes  the 
most  business-like  body  conceivable. 

It  is  customary  to  identify  aristocracy,  or  autocracy,  with 
conservatism,  or   stagnation,  and  democracy  with   progress   or 
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change.  This  of  course  is  true  ;  for  an  aristocrat  may  roughly 
be  defined  as  a  man  who  has  got  a  good  thing  and  knows  it,  and 
a  democrat  as  a  man  who  is  excluded  from  a  good  thing  and 
knows  that  he  wants  it.  That  is  why  democracy  is  always  ex- 
tending its  basis.  Each  section  of  the  population  in  turn  wins  a 
good  thing  and  becomes  relatively  aristocratic  and  conservative  ; 
the  next  section  of  the  population  immediately  demands  the  same 
good  thing  and  becomes  actively  democratic  and  radical.  The 
paradoxical  feature  of  the  British  democratic  assembly  is  that  all 
its  machinery  is  devised  to  hinder  and  hamper  change.  It  votes 
money  by  complex  processes  because  it  wrested  the  power  of 
voting  money  from  the  hands  of  business-like  kings,  who  wanted 
money  and  intended  to  get  it  with  the  minimum  of  formality. 
It  was  the  money  of  the  Commons  that  was  wanted,  and  the 
Commons  showed  that  they  too  could  be  business-like  and  clung 
to  it  tenaciously.  They  were  business-like  also  in  their  refusd 
to  give  any  at  all  unless  the  Crown  definitely  asked  for  it.  The 
result  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  toKiay  has  to  spend 
many  weary  hours  voting  the  money  which  is  required  to  carry 
out  its  own  chosen  policy. 

It  is  the  same  with  legislation.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Bills  were  drafted  by  the  king  in  response 
to  petitions.  The  Commons,  having  asked  for  the  Bill,  were 
naturally  ready  to  pass  it,  but  they  had  first  to  go  through  the 
details  with  the  uthiost  minuteness  to  see  whether  the  king  had 
fulfilled  his  promises.  It  was  realised  that  a  committee  might 
be  packed,  and  consequently  every  member  assisted  at  the 
examination.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  go  through  a  Bill,  on  which 
all  are  in  substance  agreed,  to  see  that  it  contains  no  saving 
clauses  to  the  King's  advantage,  and  a  very  diflTerent  to  struggle 
line  by  line  through  a  complicated  measure  about  which  there  is 
the  most  acute  difference  of  opinion.  The  one  examination  may 
not  unreasonably  be  performed  by  a  large  body  ;  the  other  is 
obviously  ill-adapted  to  an  assembly  of  six  hundred  and  seventy. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  body  united 
within  itself  and  defending  itself  against  an  extraneous  authority, 
and  a  body  whose  very  nature  it  is  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  irreconcilable  parties.  There  is  111  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  House  of  Commons  fighting  against  the 
Crown  for  its  own  rights,  and  a  House  of  Commons  in  which 
the  Executive,  backed  by  a  majority^  faces  iVvt  ctv^ci^itv  ^\  '^csr. 
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minority.  They  are  two  difterent  bodies,  and  the  caution  of  the 
one  becomes  the  obstruction  of  the  other. 

Yet  the  whole  trouble  is  that  they  are  the  same  body,  and  that 
the  later  House  of  Commons  guards  with  intense  jealousy  the 
powers  won  by  its  predecessor,  even  though  the  methods  of  exer- 
cising these  powers  be  disadvantageous  to  the  majority.  For  the 
paradoxical  result  of  Constitutional  development  has  been  that 
the  executive  powers,  which  the  original  House  endeavoured  to 
thwart  and  control,  are  now  concentrated  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
and  lead  the  majority  into  the  lobby.  The  recurring  oppor- 
tunities for  discussion  are  of  value  only  to  the  Opposition,  who 
occupy  the  position  of  the  old  House  of  Commons. 

Now,  since  an  unofficial  member's  Bill  has  practically  no  chance 
of  becoming  law  unless  it  be  fathered  by  the  Government,  the 
results  of  a  Session  are  the  work  of  the  Cabinet.  If  the 
Government  could  act  without  a  House  of  Commons,  the  results 
would  probably  be  the  same  in  kind,  though  possibly  greater  in 
bulk.  Once  more  we  come  back  to  the  position  that  the  only 
use  of  a  Parliament  is  its  use  as  a  talking-machine  ;  and  since  the 
Opposition  does  the  talking,  it  follows  that  the  only  valuable  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  its  minority,  whose  function  it  is  to 
criticise.  Criticism  takes  time,  and  if  you  limit  the  time  by 
closure,  you  may  certainly  prevent  a  great  deal  of  useless  and 
infinitely  dreary  criticism  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  also 
prevent  the  House  from  producing  the  one  thing  which  justifies  its 
existence, — good  criticism.  Every  member  of  the  House  is  divided 
between  two  interests — his  interest  as  an  actual  or  potential 
ministerialist,  and  his  interest  as  a  potential  or  actual  member  of 
the  Opposition.  The  first  interest  tends  to  make  him  sub- 
ordinate every  thing  to  the  speedy  carrying  out  of  the  will  of  the 
Government ;  the  second  makes  him  yearn  for  endless  oppor- 
tunities of  debate  and  obstruction.  If  he  wants  the  House 
of  Commons  business-like  to-day,  he  will  probably  want  it 
unbusiness-like  to-morrow.  Pure-bred  democracy  only  lives  in 
opposition,  for  democracy  is  always  aspiration  and  never  attain- 
ment. It  is  plain  that  any  attempt  to  increase  the  amount 
of  legislation  means  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  valuable  critical  element  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  means  the  prohibition  of  good 
criticism  as  well  as  of  bad  ;  it  means  a  step  away  from 
democracy  and  towards  bureaucracy. 
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That  a  large  amount  of  time  is  wasted,  and  even  wilfully 
wasted,  in  futile  talk,  no  one  would  deny.  Yet  if  the  duty  of  an 
Opposition  is  to  oppose,  it  is  their  duty  to  talk  not  less,  but 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  plain 
truth  that  no  Opposition  will  willingly  give  way  on  to-day's  Bill  in 
order  that  the  Government  may  proceed  with  an  equally 
obnoxious  measure  to-morrow.  There  is  at  present  no  choice 
between  plentiful  rhetoric  and  an  unfettered  Government, 
responsible  only  once  in  seven  years.  Make  what  rules  you  will, 
so  long  as  there  is  an  articulate  Opposition,  so  long  will  there  be 
obstruction.  But  in  so  far  as  you  muzzle  the  Opposition,  you 
kill  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
legislation  which  is  necessary  or  desirable.  With  that  question 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  The  interest  of  a  Session  is  almost 
always  concentrated  on  one  big  Bill,  on  which  the  Government 
stakes  its  existence.  That  Bill  is  sure  to  be  guillotined.  The 
application  of  the  guillotine  is  always  the  signal  for  an  outcry  of 
the  outraged  minority,  and  the  shorter  the  time  given  to  unfettered 
discussion  the  more  effective  is  the  outcry.  Hence  we  have  the 
phenomenon  which  we  may  call  vicarious  obstruction,  that  is  the 
obstruction  of  less  important  and  less  contentious  Bills,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  larger  measure.  Herein  lies  the  true 
problem  for  the  reformers,  for  vicarious  obstruction  means  the 
wreck  of  many  small  Departmental  Bills  which  offend  nobody  and 
probably  are  urgently  needed  by  the  few  whom  they  concern. 
But  here  again  no  rules  can  be  of  the  slightest  avail.  These  Bills 
must  either  not  require  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  they  must  be  open  to  criticism.  We  must  either  boldly 
institute  something  more  than  Droit  Administratif  or  we  must 
confront  the  possibility  of  a  waste  of  time.  Such  Bills  may  indeed 
go  up  to  Standing  Committees,  but  the  report-stage  has  still  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  if  the  report  stage  be  curtailed,  the  House 
is  deprived  of  all  right  of  detailed  criticism.  The  remedy,  if  there 
is  one,  must  lie  with  the  Government.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  for  a  Session  devoted  to  small  measures,  urgently  needed  but 
not  clamorously  demanded, — for  a  King's  Speech  in  which  there  is 
no  echo  of  the  hustings.  But  no  Government  can  justly  excuse 
itself  for  omitting  to  pass  a  really  uncontentious  measure.  Such 
a  measure  only  acquires  a  fictitious  contentiousness,  if  it  be  dis- 
cussed to  the  exclusion  of  the  really  contentious.     If  it  cotaes  ow 
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when  there  is  a  certainty  that  no  other  business  will  be  taken,  it 
retains  its  true  character.  The  suspension  of  the  eleven  o'clock 
rule,  or  better  still  of  the  five  o'clock  rule  on  Friday,  would  have 
the  desired  effect  without  hampering  more  important  business  and 
without  unduly  taxing  the  energies  of  the  House.  Suspensions 
are  on  general  principles  undesirable,  but  they  are  a  convenient 
mode  of  announcing  the  Government's  decision  to  pass  a  measure 
at  all  costs.  That  announcement,  if  accompanied  by  the  neces- 
sary pledge  that  no  other  business  will  be  taken,  would  probably 
suffice.  Members  of  Parliament  have  no  desire  to  sit  up  all  night, 
or  to  miss  their  train  to  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  opposing  a 
colourless  Bill.  The  main  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  Depart- 
mental Bills  is  not  obstruction,  but  the  fact  that  no  political 
capital  is  to  be  made  out  of  them.  In  any  case  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  gagging  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  depriving  it  of 
its  chief  function,  to  avoid  adding  one  weary  day  to  a  weary 
session.  Such  reform,  and  it  is  the  reform  which  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  word  business-likey  is  no  reform  at  all  ;  it  is 
destruction. 

Wilfred  Johnston. 
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Towards  the  end  of  our  first  season  upon  the  Lower  Thames 
a  great  and  ambitious  scheme  came  to  the  fertile  brain  of  our 
leader  B.  We  had  already  explored  the  old  grey  river  many 
times  as  low  as  Gravesend,  and  now  he  dreamed  of  a  more 
perilous  voyage.  August  with  its  three  weeks'  holiday  was  near 
at  hand,  and  we  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  time  at  a  farm- 
house among  the  Norfolk  Broads.  It  seemed  to  B.  that  we 
should  be  casting  away  the  gifts  of  the  gods  if  we  did  not  work 
the  Lydia  round  by  sea  to  Yarmouth  ;  spend  a  fortnight  with 
our  friends  ;  and  then  work  her  home  agiun. 

My  friend  B.  united  to  an  invincible  obstinacy  a  tongue  that 
could  wheedle  any  man,  and  most  women,  to  his  will.  It  was 
true  that  the  Lvdia,  with  her  narrow  beam,  had  already  proved 
herself  a  disappointing  sea-boat,  even  in  the  landlocked  river 
waters  above  Gravesend  ;  it  was  also  true  that  her  patched  boiler 
and  rickety  engine,  which  always  tested  B.'s  patient  skill  to  the. 
uttermost,  might  at  any  moment  place  us  in  some  little  danger  ; 
but  he  was  confident  that,  with  luck  and  calm  weather,  Yarmouth 
might  be  reached.  And  so,  after  some  little  argument  and 
some  few  unheeded  warnings,  it  was  agreed  that  we  would 
attempt  the  voyage.  I  wonder  if  explorers  ever  started  upon  a 
perilous  passage  with  such  light  hearts  and  so  little  thought  o( 
difficulty  as  we  did. 

We  boarded  the  Lydia  above  Westminster  Bridge  early  one 
Saturday  morning,  to  find  a  strong  east  wind  blowing  that  would 
be  in  our  teeth  every  foot  of  the  way  down  Thames. 
Our  rate  of  steaming  was  always  extremely  moderate,  most  dis- 
appointing indeed  when  you  considered  the  incessant  coaxing 
exacted  by  the  grumbling  engine,  but  we  had  hoped,  given 
decent  conditions,  to  make  Southend  that  evening  upon  the  tide. 
Heaven  only  knew  what  difference  that  head-wind  would  make 
to  our  plans,  but  we  did  not  worry  greatly  about  such  trifles  a& 
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we  stowed  our  countless  packages  away  below.     Were  not  three 
weeks  of  holiday  stretching  limitless  before  our  eyes  ? 

Everything  comes  with  patience  in  this  life,  even  a  sufficiency 
of  steam  in  a  stubborn,  cross-grained  boiler,  and  so  at  last  we 
cast  off  from  our  buoy  and  began  the  voyage  whose  end  was  to 
differ  so  hugely  from  our  imaginings.  But  for  a  certain  space 
all  things  went  well  with  us.  The  grey  churning  tide  was 
strong  beneath  our  boat :  the  battered  engine  was  more  amen- 
able to  patient  argument  than  was  its  horrid  custom  ;  and  in 
those  first  sheltered  reaches  the  fierce  head-wind  was  robbed  of 
half  its  power.  Through  the  crowded  Pool,  past  white 
Greenwich  and  ugly,  dirty  Woolwich,  we  made  our  steady  way, 
and  still  the  gods  were  kind.  Once  we  heard  behind  us  a  heavy 
splashing,  and  were  forced  to  scuffle  out  of  the  way  of  a  huge 
craft  that  was  going  down  river  in  ballast,  with  her  propeller  half 
out  of  the  water  and  a  little  strenuous  tug  beneath  her  bows. 
Later  a  long,  dark  French  steamer  overtook  us,  steering  straight 
for  our  stern  as  though  she  wished  to  make  a  bump.  An 
unwashed  man,  with  curly  hair  and  gold  earrings,  was  leaning 
with  folded  arms  upon  the  railings  of  her  bow,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  grin  that  awoke  the  dormant  patriotism  in  our 
breasts.  We  vowed  that  we  would  hold  on  our  course,  that 
this  foreign  craft  should  shift  her  helm  to  pass  us  ;  and  we  kept 
our  vow  until  the  lean,  dark  vessel  was  almost  above  our  heads. 
Then  we  ate  our  pride  and  wallowed  clumsily  out  of  her  way, 
and,  as  she  passed  us,  the  dingy  gentleman  in  her  bows  grinned 
yet  more  widely  and  expectorated  thrice  as  though  in  triumph. 
Such  incidents  make  for  wholesome  humility. 

Beyond  Gravesend  we  were  upon  unknown  waters,  and, 
thanks  to  that  head-wind,  the  position  was  somewhat  serious. 
The  tide,  upon  which  we  were  largely  dependent  for  our 
progress,  was  almost  slack,  and  we  were  hours  behind  our 
proper  time.  The  wind  was  rising  and  the  Lydia  was  rolling 
ominously  in  a  surprisingly  heavy,  white-capped  sea.  Dusk  was 
creeping  over  the  wide  grey  river,  and  so  tar  as  we  knew  we 
could  not  anchor  until  Southend  was  reached.  In  answer  to  our 
hail  a  passing  sailing-boat  informed  us  that  that  somewhat 
squalid  watering-place  was  seven  miles  away,  and,  in  view  of  the 
tide  which  would  soon  be  making  upwards,  the  information  was 
depressing.  To  add  to  our  troubles  the  boiler  and  engine  were 
combining  in  revolt.     Certainly  our  situation  was  most  serious. 
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Then,  when  things  were  at  their  blackest,  B.  from  the  bows 
gave  a  yell  of  hope,  and  we  saw  upon  the  port  bow  a  string  of 
scattered  lights  and  what  seemed  to  be  calm  water.  It  was 
decided  swiftly  that  we  should  chance  it,  and  we  headed  her 
through  the  dusk  for  the  smooth  water,  recking  nothing  of  a 
channel.  In  such  fashion,  although  with  more  caution,  did 
explorers  of  old  times  make  a  strange  anchorage.  Apparently 
our  luck  had  deserted  us,  for  we  struck  heavily,  and  steam  was 
so  low  that  reversing  was  almost  hopeless. 

Then  in  that  dark  moment  out  of  the  careless  dusk  there 
came  a  messenger,  sent  clearly  to  our  aid  by  some  kindly  old- 
world  goddess  of  the  changeless  river.  He  took  the  shape  of  a 
coastguard,  in  an  extremely  small  boat,  and  his  hair  and  beard 
and  whiskers  gleamed  redly  through  the  gloom.  He  laughed 
cheerily  as  he  approached  us,  and  through  his  laughter  there 
rang  the  triumphant  note  of  the  hunter  who  sees  his  prey  amid 
the  toils,  "  You're  properly  fast,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I'll  soon  put 
you  to  rights.     Will  she  reverse  ? " 

"Yes,  of  course,"  answered  B.  valiantly  from  the  engine- 
room,  and  R.  almost  groaned  aloud  to  hear  him.  The  coast- 
guard had  made  his  boat  fast  to  the  rail,  and  clambering  nimbly 
aboard  he  grasped  the  wheel.  "  Then  let  her  go,"  he  said,  and 
to  our  surprise  and  joy  the  Lydia,  groaning,  moved  astern. 
Our  pilot  knew  his  way  about  the  little  port  blindfolded,  and  he 
brought  us  to  the  blessed  peace  of  calm  water  without  mishap. 
Hole  Haven,  he  informed  us,  was  the  name  of  our  refuge,  and 
we  felt  that  our  rescuer  had  deserved  well  of  us.  It  was  B.  who 
fetched  much  silver  from  the  common  cash-box,  and  it  was  R. 
who  blended,  from  much  whiskey  and  little  water,  a  potent  fluid 
that  should  appeal  to  the  naval  heart.  Both  offerings  our 
whiskered  friend  absorbed  without  demur. 

Then,  when  he  had  vanished  as  he  had  come,  and  the  fires  were 
raked  out,  it  was  good  to  retire  to  the  narrow  cabin  and  there, 
where  the  lamp  burned  brightly,  account  for  a  titanic  meal.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  pipe  which 
ends  such  a  strenuous  day  has  claims  to  rank  as  the  best  of  all 
the  pipes.  It  is,  however,  I  admit,  a  question  open  to  argument. 
Over  that  pipe  and  a  ration  of  hot  whiskey  (which  at  such  an 
hour  was  ever  one  of  B.'s  articles  of  faith),  we  laid  our  plans  for 
the  morrow.  The  tide  would  begin  to  run  down  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  we  settled,  with  the  confideut  etvtVvusvakSwv  ofl  css^x- 
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night,  that  we  would  catch  that  tide.  Then  we  turned  in  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  sounds  of  cursings,  various  and 
peculiar.  From  their  unique  phraseology  I  gathered  that  they 
came  from  the  lips  of  B.,  and  I  groaned  as  the  chill  air  bit 
through  the  cabin-door.  The  full  daylight  of  a  grey  morning 
was  come  ;  the  hands  of  the  cabin  clock  pointed  to  half  past 
seven  ;  and  it  was  only  too  apparent  that  we  had  missed  the 
tide.  B.  was  already  upon  deck,  and  I  wondered  sleepily  if  his 
language  might  not  call  down  angry  fire  from  Heaven.  He 
appeared  to  be  blaming  all  things  and  all  men,  but  more  especially 
R.  and  myself,  for  his  own  lack  of  wakefulness. 

However,  the  situation  had  to  be  faced.  We  silenced  B.  by  a 
process  of  counter-irritation,  and  fell  to  work.  Things  looked 
brighter,  as  is  their  habit,  after  a  swim  and  much  hot  tea,  and 
we  settled  that  we  must  do  our  best  against  the  tide.  I  feel  that 
a  previous  remark  of  mine  may  have  done  injustice  to  the  pipe 
which  I  smoked  while  waiting  for  the  steam  to  rise.  At  any 
rate,  as  I  smoked  it,  looking  out  upon  the  old,  swift  Thames, 
grey  under  greyer  skies,  I  knew  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  first 
pipe  of  the  day  is  best  of  all.  And  as  1  looked,  there  came  to 
me  a  thought,  trite  enough  in  all  conscience,  of  the  many,  many 
ships  that  have  passed  up  those  grey  waters  through  the  long, 
wild  years.  Danish  and  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  friend  and  foe 
and  eager  trader,  they  have  swept  up  our  royal  highway  in 
ceaseless  squadrons  that  no  man  may  number.  They  have 
wrought  their  labours  ;  they  have  brought  us  shame  or  red  gold 
and  strength  and  power ;  and  they  have  passed  to  the  land  of 
dreams,  the  splendid  ships  and  the  keen-eyed  men  they  bore  ; 
but  still  the  old,  grey  river  surges  up  and  down,  untiring  and 
unchanged. 

It  was  B.  who  woke  me  callously  at  last  from  these  romantic 
dreams. 

We  swung  from  the  snug  little  port  with  some  regret,  and 
began  our  long  beat  down  Thames  against  the  tide.  Only  those 
who  know  the  strength  of  that  tide,  and  the  weakness  of  our 
aged  engine,  can  appreciate  our  rate  of  progress.  We  did  not 
move  perceptibly ;  we  crawled,  and  on  either  bow  the  marks  on 
shore  seemed  stationary.  Yet  the  Lydia  stuck  to  it  doggedly, 
and  doggedly  did  R.  and  B.  drive  her,  and  slowly,  slowly  we 
{ought  our  way  past  those  brown,  dreary  shores,   until  in  the 
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distance  we  saw  the  long,  snake-like  pier  that  is  the  pride 
and  glory  of  Southend.  The  morning  was  well  advanced 
when  at  last  we  wallowed  past  it  and  held  onwards  for 
the  sea. 

There  is  a  long  chain  of  buoys  that  stars  the  Thames  and  ts 
continued  up  the  coast,  how  far  I  know  not.  It  was  my  duty  to 
follow  this  wide-Unked  chain,  unheeding  other  matters,  and  there 
came  a  moment  when  before  us  was  one  black  speck,  and  behind 
us  its  like,  but  all  around  us  nought  else  save  unbroken  sea. 
Then  were  our  hearts  uplifted,  and  in  our  ears  the  salt  wind 
whispered  a  faint-heard  echo  of  a  wondrous  song,  and  for  a  little 
space  we  forgot  the  dust  and  the  chains  of  London  that  were 
heavy  on  our  limbs.  It  is  a  great  and  heartening  moment  when 
at  last  you  are  out  of  sight  of  land  upon  your  own  crazy  time- 
worn  boat,  that  has  been  purchased  and  maintained  at  some 
slight  sacrifice.  The  breath  of  the  woods  in  Spring  is  very 
good,  but  the  smack  of  the  salt  upon  your  lips  is  a  better  thing. 
B.  remarked  thoughtfully  that  he  could  almost  forgive  the 
previous  users  of  that  engine  now. 

The  hours  had  slipped  away,  and  we  lunched  on  deck  as  the 
Lydia  rolled  along,  feeling  the  tide  less  strongly  than  in  the 
river.  Then  to  our  regret  a  low  coast  line  became  visible,  far 
away  on  the  port  bow,  and  we  were  no  longer  on  the  open  sea. 
But  there  was  curious  interest  and  a  touch  of  romance  in  watching 
that  strange  dim  land,  and  speculating  upon  its  trend.  For  an 
hour  or  so  we  held  along  the  buoys,  and  then,  with  the  tide 
slack  beneath  us,  we  made  our  first  serious  mistake. 

We  left  the  friendly  line  of  buoys  which  had  served  us  well, 
and  set  a  course  that,  clearing  the  point  before  us,  should  cut  off 
a  wide  angle  of  sea.  For  a  while  all  went  well  until  the  point 
was  cleared  in  safety  ;  then  B.  began  to  grumble  that  the  water 
which  we  were  ^umping  direct  into  our  boiler  was  thick  with 
sand,  and  that  steam  was  dropping  fast.  We  held  stubbornly  on 
our  course,  in  the  faint  hope  that  matters  might  improve,  but  it 
was  apparent  that  a  crisis  was  imminent.  It  was,  indeed,  but 
scarcely  the  one  we  had  expected.  For  suddenly,  while  still  two 
miles  from  land,  the  Lydia  touched  gendy,  surged  on  a  few 
more  yards,  and  then  stayed  her  course.  In  our  ignorance  we 
had  not  calculated  on  the  treacherous  sand-flats  that  extend  for 
miles  within  the  buoys,  and  now  the  tide  was  ebbing  fast 
beneath  us. 

til- 
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It  was  something  of  a  crisis,  but,  as  a  truthful  chronicler, 
I  must  record  that  there  was  little  or  no  confusion.  We  fancied 
that  the  Lydia  would  lie  clean  down  upon  her  side  when  the 
water  fell,  and  in  that  case  she  would  be  no  haven  of  comfort  for 
her  crew.  It  was  settled  that  we  should  leave  her,  if  only  to 
endeavour  to  send  a  telegram  to  our  anxious  friends,  and  so, 
while  B.  raked  out  the  fires,  R.  and  I  salvaged  the  cash-box  and 
provisioned  the  dinghey.  It  was  a  solemn  and  rather  gloomy 
moment  when  we  left  the  Lydia's  deck  and  R.  got  out  the  oars. 
We  had  dropped  the  anchor  overboard,  but  none  of  us  were 
sure  that  the  old  boat  would  not  bump  her  bottom  out  upon  the 
hard  sand.  It  was  B.  who  expressed  the  common  sentiment,  as 
R.'s  laboured  strokes  drew  us  farther  and  farther  from  the  heaving 
Lydia.  '^  Well,  it  seems  almost  as  though  we  took  on  too  big  a 
job,"  he  said  rather  drearily,  and  filled  his  blackened  cky. 
Never  before  had  we  heard  that  dauntless  nature  come  so  near  to 
an  admission  of  defeat. 

We  had  hoped  to  make  the  land  in  the  dinghey,  but  we  had 
reckoned  without  the  tide,  which  falls  on  these  huge  flats  as 
swiftly  as  it  rises.  In  a  little  while  it  grew  too  shallow  for  the 
oars,  and  at  B.'s  callous  suggestions  R.  jumped  overboard  and 
began  to  tow.  Soon  we  were  all  three  wading,  and  at  last  it 
became  apparent  that  the  dinghey  could  be  dragged  no  farther. 
So  in  its  turn,  it  was  deserted,  and  we  set  our  faces  for  the  shore 
still  a  long  mile  away.  We  were  a  draggled,  rather  downcast 
trio  when  at  last  we  left  the  hard,  bare,  brown  sand  and  reached 
a  nude,  inhospitable  coast.  R.  and  I  were  merely  dirty  and 
untidy,  but  B.'s  unconquerable  face  was  a  mask  of  coal-dust, 
his  flannel  shirt  defies  mere  words  for  its  description,  and  he  had 
lost  a  shoe  in  the  long  wade  ashore.  Yet  still  the  spirit  of  the 
man  rose  serenely  above  such  trifles. 

We  sat  down  amid  the  coarse,  strong  grass  that  fought  for  its 
existence  with  the  sand,  and  discussed  the  situation.  The  day 
had  cleared,  and  the  sun  was  bright  and  warm.  Two  miles  or  so 
away  we  could  see  the  Lydia  high  and  dry,  and  she  did  not  seem 
to  be  leaning  over  very  steeply.  No  houses  were  in  sight,  and 
beyond  all  question  B.,  as  we  now  realised,  was  in  no  fit  state  for 
inknd  exploration  or  for  travel  by  rail.  We  could  not  expose 
that  proud  spirit  to  the  taunts  of  curious  rustics  or  the  insults 
of  strenuous  officials.  There  was  only  one  other  course  open  to 
us,  and  we  gave  voice  to  it  almost  simultaneously. 
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'*  After  all,  it  would  be  rather  hard  lines  to  desert  the  old 
craft/'  said  B.  ;  and  we  all  thought  the  same. 

So  we  filled  our  pipes  and  started  leisurely  upon  our  return  to 
the  Lydia,  who  would  scarcely  have  had  time  to  note  our 
desertion.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  those  wide,  brown, 
gleaming  sands  that  seemed  to  stretch  for  mile  after  naked  mile. 
They  had  been  but  lately  covered  by  the  waves,  and  now  we 
walked  across  them  dryshod  and  at  our  ease.  Away  to  our  left 
we  saw  a  broad,  blue  river  that  lost  itself  in  the  land  around  a 
point.  The  tide  had  slid  far  away  into  the  empty  distance,  but 
here  and  there  it  had  left  shallow  patches  of  water  and  on  all 
sides  they  caught  and  flashed  the  sunshine.  It  was  all  very  quiet 
and  very  empty,  and  we  seemed  out  of  place  amid  its  clean, 
strong  barrenness,  we  three  dirty,  battered  voyagers  whom  the 
mighty  sea  had  scorned  to  harm. 

One  fact  was  clear  to  us  when  we  reached  the  Lydia  at 
last.  If  we  wished  to  recover  the  dinghey  we  must  walk, 
before  the  tide  came  in,  to  where  it  lay  and  wait  until  we 
could  row  it  back  to  the  Lydia.  This  would  inevitably  be  after 
dark,  and  the  project  presented  some  slight  danger,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  done. 

The  Lydia,  we  found,  had  wooden  projections  to  support 
her  upon  the  river-mud,  and  she  was  not  therefore  lying  at 
an  impossible  angle.  All  the  afternoon  we  strolled  about  that 
great  brown  plain,  and  towards  evening  a  curious  local  drove 
out  across  the  sands  from  the  unknown  in  quest  of  salvage. 
In  that  he  was  disappointed,  but  he  gave  us  certain  useful 
information.  It  seemed  that  the  river  we  had  seen  led  up  to 
Burnham,  and  we  decided  that  we  must  try  to  follow  it  on 
the  morrow.  It  had  become  apparent  to  us  that,  although 
we  might  eventually  reach  Norfolk  by  sea,  yet  far  too  much 
of  our  precious  holiday  would  be  consumed  in  the  process. 
So  with  sorrow  we  must  forsake  the  sea,  which  had  treated 
us  with  kindly,  if  contemptuous  indulgence. 

The  sun  dipped  down  amid  a  glory  of  crimson  and  gold,  and 
at  last,  having  looked  to  the  anchor  and  the  riding-light,  we 
dropped  from  the  sloping  deck  to  the  dry  sand,  and  made  our 
way  through  the  twilight  towards  the  dinghey.  It  was  only  a 
black  patch  through  the  gloom  at  last,  but  we  reached  it  without 
difficulty,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  tide.  The  great  stillness 
was  rather  dreary,  and  a  cold  breeze  cte^jt  ttvo^xvvcv^  on^x  ^^ 
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huge  waste.  We  took  particular  note  of  the  Lydia's  bearings, 
for  beyond  and  all  around  her,  as  it  seemed,  the  lamps  of  several 
lightships  were  twinkling.  It  would  not  do  to  lose  our  way  in 
the  darkness  when  the  tide  came  in. 

The  time  seemed  rather  long  as  we  waited,  and  even  B.  fell 
silent,  until  at  last  we  saw  a  glimmering  line  that  raced  upon  us, 
faint  and  ghostly,  through  the  gloom.  It  was  the  tide,  sweep- 
ing in  over  the  flats  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  its  white  feet 
were  swift  One  moment  we  were  inert  and  motionless  ;  the 
next  the  dinghey  was  afloat  beneath  us,  and  R.  and  I  had 
clutched  the  oars.  B.  conned  us  through  the  darkness,  and  I 
think  we  were  all  well  pleased  when  at  last  we  rubbed  against 
the  Lydia^s  side,  as  she  swung  snugly  at  her  anchor.  We 
turned  in  swiftly  to  rest  while  we  might,  and  fell  into  the  deep 
sleep  that  only  exhaustion  and  hot  whiskey  bring  to  weary  folk. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  felt  the  Lydia  touch,  and  woke 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  tide  had  dropped  once  more.  We 
struggled  qn  deck,  but  the  grey  world  was  cold  and  nothing 
could  be  done.  It  might  have  gone  hard  with  us  if  the  wind 
had  risen  in  the  night,  but  it  was  still  calm,  and  the  Lydia 
settled  down  upon  the  sand  with  gentleness.  The  cabin  was  at 
a  somewhat  cheerless  angle,  but  we  were  too  sleepy  to  heed  such 
trifles.  We  crept  back  into  it,  lay  down  one  above  the  other 
upon  the  slant  ;  and  never  have  I  slept  more  soundly  in  any 
bed. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  when  we  woke,  to  find  the  sand  all 
bare  and  gleaming  once  again,  and  the  Lydia,  staunch  as  ever, 
at  rest  upon  her  side.  We  knew  that  the  tide  would  be  making 
soon,  and  we  wasted  no  time  over  our  breakfast ;  we  had,  by 
the  by,  exhausted  our  store  of  bread,  and  found  sweet  biscuits 
but  a  sorry  substitute.  Far  beyond  us  a  smack  lay  hard  and 
fast  upon  the  sands,  and  we  determined  to  steer  towards  her  and 
inquire  about  the  passage. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  tide  come  in  by  daylight  in  a  long, 
leaping  line  that  seemed  to  lift  the  Lydia  as  by  magic  ;  but  a 
fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  there  was  every  prospect  of  rather 
heavy  weather,  and  we  had  little  time  to  lose.  B.  coaxed  his 
fires  with  cunning  until  at  last  she  made  her  head  of  steam  ;  then 
R.  plucked  up  the  anchor  and  the  Lydia  began  to  make  her  way 
through  the  dark  seas.  She  plunged  forward  gaily,  taking  it 
green  over  the  bows  at  times  and  rolling  heavily,  until  we  passed 
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the  smack,  and  her  people  answered  our  hail  with  cheery  bellow- 
ings.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  when  we  crossed  what  they 
called  the  Ridge,  for  they  had  roared  that  we  should  find  little 
enough  water  above  it ;  but  it  was  passed  in  safety,  and  we 
made  the  river-mouth.  Then,  as  the  Lydia  toiled  up  the  calm 
land-locked  water,  it  was  left  to  us  to  regret  the  sea  with  its 
charms  and  perils  that  we  had  left  behind. 

We  had  had  good  fun  and  a  small  experience  worthy,  perhaps, 
of  remembrance  ;  but  nevertheless  a  certain  dull  flatness  and 
sense  of  failure  settled  down  upon  our  minds,  as  red-roofed 
Burnham  waxed  larger  before  our  eyes,  and  the  Lydia,  draggled 
and  dirty,  waddled  to  an  anchorage. 

John  Barnett 
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It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  social  philosophers,  though  action 
still  halts  behind  theory,  if  all  our  little  school-children  are 
not  equipped  with  straight  backs,  tough  muscles,  and  a  moral 
intention  by  the  time  they  leave  school.  Sir  John  Gorst  urges 
us  to  be  a  nation  of  cooks  ;  Mr.  Michael  Sadler  is  netting 
the  inhabited  world  for  ethical  maxims  ;  leagues  of  physical 
recreation  popularise  knowledge  of  medicine  or  gymnastics 
without  prejudice.  All  this  energetic  interest  is  spent,  as  it 
should  be,  on  the  children  of  the  elementary  schools,  from 
whose  rudiments  the  rudiment  of  health  had  been  grievously 
omitted. 

For  once  in  a  way  the  nation  has  given  the  lead  to  individual 
effort.  Private  and  public  schools  now  lag  some  way  behind 
national  and  elementary  schools  ;  but  the  ground  is  being  made 
good,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  positions  are  not  unlikely  to  be 
reversed.  At  any  rate,  at  many  public  schools  the  Michaelmas 
term  has  been  marked  by  an  educational  experiment  that  may 
amount  to  a  small  revolution.  One  may  say  that  for  the  first 
time  the  primal  duty  of  a  citizen  to  his  nation  has  been  explicitly 
and  officially  taught.  Physical  diill  and  cadet  corps  do  not  of 
course  represent  new  ideas,  but  the  sudden  conviction  among 
schoolmasters  that  it  is  their  duty  to  educate  the  schoolboy's 
frame  as  well  as  his  mind,  and  to  interpret  the  nation  to  its 
sons,  amounts  to  the  discovery  of  a  principle,  and  for  the  first 
time  gives  reasonable  hope  that  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  several 
centuries  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  national  endeavour. 

But  of  the  thousands  in  many  nations  who  have  wrestled  with 
this  problem  none  has  found  a  formula  which  is  not  of  military 
origin.  Patriotism  should  be  as  vivid  in  peace  as  in  war ; 
but  political,  commercial,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  have  no 
machinery  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
csmnot  affiliate  the  schools,  nor  can  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  ; 
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Church  and  State  have  not  boundaries  so  coincident  that  the 
schools  can  be  ranged  as  congregations  of  a  natural  Imperial 
Church.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  alone  are  practically  capable  of  providing  a  nucleus  for 
citizen  service  ;  and  this  may  be  accepted  as  a  welcome  necessity  by 
every  man  in  the  country,  whatever  his  creed  or  party,  and  should 
in  theory  be  especially  agreeable  to  the  Socialist.  The  ultimate  test 
of  all  devotion  is  willingness  to  risk  death  ;  and  in  the  last  resort 
devotion  to  country  is  only  expressible  for  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
in  uniform.  The  Maccabees  are  the  model  patriots,  and  they 
fought  for  any  but  aggressive  reasons.  Rightly  considered,  the 
Army  is  the  least  Jingo  institution  in  the  country.  It  is  a  nucleus 
for  national  devotion  of  which  the  chief  aspiration  is  peaceful 
prosperity.  The  popularity  of  military  metaphor  in  religious 
observance,  however  corybantically  it  may  be  expressed,  is  in  itself 
fit  and  proper.  The  ideals  of  Army  and  Church  march  together 
till  they  diverge  each  for  its  special  purpose  in  a  special  field.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  impress  this  interpretation  of  the  military 
ideal  if  it  had  not  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  feelings  of 
religious  and  peaceable  people  were  enough  to  n^ative  at  once 
any  national  compulsion  to  military  drill  in  national  schools. 
The  public  schools  are  not  of  course  national  schools  in  machinery 
and  organisation.  Most  of  them  are  littie  more  than  private 
schools  if  we  enquire  into  the  logic  of  their  constitution.  The 
houses  are  often  privately  owned  ;  in  one  case  that  I  know  of  the 
headmaster  is  chairman  of  his  own  governing  body  ;  and  the 
existence  of  nearly  all  is  dependent  on  the  fees.  But  headmasters 
have  to  be  as  tender  as  politicians  towards  parental  feelings,  and 
when  Lord  Roberts  first  approached  the  schools  on  the  subject  of 
general  drill,  many  of  them  felt  and  said  that  the  chief  difficulty 
was  the  Radical  parent.  Later  enquiry  absolutely  disproved 
the  reality  of  this  fear.  One  headmaster  consulted  all  parents 
on  this  point  specifically  and  evoked  only  a  single  objection.  I 
am  convinced  that  no  feeling  has  been  more  exaggerated  and 
fostered  by  presupposition  than  this  of  anti-militarism.  I  know 
narrow  and  vehement  Nonconformists  who  are  keenly  in  favour 
of  compulsory  discipline  for  all  boys.  They  wish  it  not  so 
much  on  patriotic  grounds,  as  in  the  hope  of  imbuing  apprentices 
with  a  predisposition  towards  hard  work.  But  their  motive  is 
of  small  concern  ;  it  is  enough  that  even  political  extremists 
do  not  associate  military  drill  with  a  political  ot  ^xn^o  cTCn\. 
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Nearly  two  years  ago  the  headmasters  in  conference  recom- 
mended general  military  instruction  in  schools.  A  special 
committee  met  to  discuss  the  suggestion,  and  the  drill  in- 
stituted last  term  at  Rugby,  Harrow,  Clifton,  St.  Paul's, 
Bradfield,  and  many  other  schools,  represents  the  first  attempt 
to  carry  out  their  recommendations.  The  campaign  has  pro- 
gressed much  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have,  thanks  to  the 
youthful  zeal  of  Lord  Roberts,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  organising 
a  wider  scheme,  has  found  time  to  encourage  by  his  advice  and 
presence  school  cadets  all  over  England.  But,  splendid  as  is  the 
privilege  of  citizen  service,  admirable  as  the  endeavour  has  been 
to  realise  the  ideal,  I  believe  it  will  fail  of  a  part  of  its  special 
intention,  and  altogether  miss  its  greater  opportunity,  if  it  follows 
what  seems  to  be  the  present  line  of  development.  The  scheme 
is  beset  with  practic^  difficulties.  The  time-tables  at  public 
schools  are  now  so  crowded  with  necessary  engagements  that 
both  boys  and  masters  suffijr  mentally  and  physically  from  want 
of  freedom  to  realise  their  own  tastes  and  characters.  The  new 
drill  conflicts  with  the  drill  of  the  established  corps  and  sets 
up  many  jealousies  and  rivalries.  It  has  to  be  so  wedged  into  a 
press  of  occupations  that  it  must  produce  discomfort  in  all,  and 
must  earn  the  unpopularity  that  naturally  fells  to  the  new- 
comer. The  fear  is  that  it  may  bring  disgust  where  it  ought 
to  arouse  zeal,  and  instead  of  teaching  the  joy  of  discipline  may 
foster  the  vice  of  perfunctoriness. 

If  this  reform,  so  eagerly  desired,  is  to  justify  its  claims,  two 
further  changes  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  accepted, 
not  in  the  present  temper,  as  an  added  burden  or  even  privilege, 
but  as  a  substitute  for  some  less  worthy  occupation.  The  con- 
viction is  general  among  all  schoolmasters  actively  engaged  in  the 
organisation  of  the  scheme  that  time  must  be  subtracted  from 
sedentary  lessons  to  make  room  for  the  athletic  lesson.  But  so 
far  headmasters  have  been  too  timid  to  accept  the  logical  result  of 
this  innovation.  The  second  desideratum  will  be  more  widely 
disputed  among  schoolmasters  and  military  men.  But  certainly 
it  will  be  felt  among  the  much  maligned  class  of  parents  that  drill 
will  not  justify  itself  fully  unless  it  is  designed,  on  the  naval 
model,  to  benefit  the  individual  physique  as  well  as  the  nation's 
moral.  The  only  sound  objection  to  military  drill  is  in  its 
nature  neither  social  nor  political,  but  physical ;  and  in  the 
correction  of  the  physical  defects  of  military  training  lies  the 
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opportunity  of  the  schools.  All  the  schools  that  have  adopted 
the  headmasters'  minute  are  organising  different  forms  of  drill, 
and  no  one  with  any  eye  for  the  individualism  of  English 
character  will  wish  to  impose  uniformity;  but  here  is  so  fine  an 
opportunity,  first  of  improving  the  physique  of  children,  secondly 
of  arresting  the  extreme  worship  of  games,  that  no  trouble  should 
be  spared  nor  advice  resented  which  shall  help  to  discover  and 
perfect  the  best  model  for  general  training.  This  drill,  if  it  is  to 
be  permanent,  must  be  made  physically  eflfective  and  mentally 
interesting,  as  well  as  precisely  military. 

I  propose  to  sketch  briefly  what  seems  to  me,  after  a  study  of 
most  of  the  experiments  now  being  tried,  to  be  the  right  line  to 
work  on.  The  scheme  is  not  in  essentials  very  diflFerent  from 
the  drill  now  practised  at  Clifton,  a  school  which  has  some  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  physical  training. 

One  may  see  on  a  public  holiday  in  Sweden  ten  thousand 
persons  grouped  together  to  witness  a  gymnastic  drill  in  which 
a  thousand  or  so  of  gymnasts  take  part.  The  spectators  exhibit 
the  same  delight  as  our  crowds  on  the  football  field.  The  rhythm 
and  regularity  of  concerted  movements  give  them  such  feelings  as 
are  only  stirred  in  England  by  competitive  struggles.  We  can 
•scarcely  understand  this  appreciation,  our  interests  not  being 
tuned  to  mathematical  movement.  In  consequence,  the  science 
of  gymnastics,  which  includes  the  science  of  perfecting  the 
body,  has  languished,  and  the  bodies  of  our  citizens  have  been 
trained  almost  entirely  on  games.  A  belated  suspicion  has  lately 
come  upon  us  that  health  and  strength  can  be  taught  as  early, 
and  ought  to  be  taught  as  strictly,  as  language  or  mathematics. 
Almost  as  few  children  breathe  in  rhythm  as  lisp  in  numbers. 
Waistcoats,  the  special  target  of  Almond's  scorn,  narrow  chests 
and  nurse  consumption.  Hearts  and  lungs  are  muscular  organs 
which  need  exercise  as  much  as  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  or  the 
biceps.  But  though  suspicions  of  this  sort  are  hardening  into 
conviction,  the  public  schoolboy  may  still  live  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  without  an  hour's  oflicial  attention  to  his  senses  or  his 
•organs.  No  doubt  a  public  schoolboy  is  on  the  whole  a  fairly  healthy 
product ;  but  no  one  who  has  studied  the  statistics  of  training  at 
Loretto  can  doubt  that  under  Almond's  system,  which  was  any- 
thing but  perfect,  the  health  and  development  of  the  boys  rose 
twenty  per  cent,  above  the  normal.  In  the  elementary  schools 
the  master  may  at  any  moment  interrupt  a  lesson  wltK  fi.v^  ot  tKcw 
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minutes'  drill,  and  most  of  the  masters  believe  that  the  more  this 
interruption  is  allowed  the  better  are  the  results  on  the  intellectual 
work.  Of  the  benefits  to  temper  and  health  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  elementary  schoolmaster  has  the  right  philosophy. 
Every  one,  I  believe,  looking  back  on  his  school-days  will  ac- 
knowledge that  in  all  long-lesson  days,  as  they  were  technically 
called  at  Shrewsbury,  a  fair  proportion  of  his  time  was  absolute 
unqualified  waste.  The  custom  was  to  devote  two  consecutive 
hours  on  Friday  afternoon  to  algebra  ;  and  it  is  a  plausible  conten- 
tion that  the  dearth  of  mathematicians  in  the  school-lists  of  honours 
was  primarily  due  to  this  ludicrous  system.  It  was  a  drawling  and 
stretching  period.  A  peculiarly  silent  and  scentless  sweet,  as 
members  of  the  Shop  Committee  noted,  was  regularly  purchased 
in  enormous  quantities  between  lunch  and  school  on  Fridays. 
The  shop  was  the  only  thing  to  profit  by  the  system.  Had  those 
two  dreary  hours  been  divided  by  half  an  hour  of  Swedish  exercises 
or  compulsory  leap-frog,  the  sum  of  algebraic  knowledge  among  old 
Salopians  would  probably  have  been  increased  by  every  moment 
withdrawn  from  instruction  on  the  subject.  This  instance  is  an 
extreme  illustration  of  sedentary  excesses.  But  the  prime  secret  of 
bodily  development  in  children  is  their  natural  restlessness.  If,  as 
indeed  you  must,  you  bully  children  into  still  behaviour  and  put 
them  into  crowded  and  unhealthy  postures,  if  you  force  them  to 
twist  their  vertebrae  over  the  desk  and  stiffen  their  eyes  on  books 
and  writing,  an  artificial  and  scientific  compensation  is  inevitable. 
A  breezy  truant  needs  no  physical  drill,  but  truancy  is  now  im- 
possible, and  "  going  to  school  on  the  hillside  to  be  taught  of 
birds  "  is  no  longer  a  feasible  alternative.  For  this  reason  the 
public  school  system  seems  to  me  demonstrably  worse  than  the 
elementary,  though  in  the  village  school  is  practised  in  one  detail 
the  most  refined  cruelty  known  to  English  education.  To 
place  children  of  five  years  old  in  stiflF  rectangular  postures  for 
hours  in  a  day  on  a  backless  bench  is  nothing  less  than  physical 
murder.  Probably  the  raising  of  the  minimum  age  to  six,  as  in 
all  Continental  countries,  will  be  one  of  the  next  steps  in  educa- 
tional reform. 

It  seems  ordained  among  English  institutions  that  the  Navy 
alone  shall  discover  excellence  by  its  own  initiative,  and  in  the 
naval  education  alone  are  the  claims  of  limbs,  body,  and  mind 
sensibly  recognised.  The  Swedish  drill  is  well  understood  and 
practised  hy  naval  instructors,  and  naval  ofiEicers  are  so  thoroughly 
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impressed  with  the  excellence  of  its  effects,  that  they  are  sending 
out  members  to  proselytise  the  schoolmasters.  A  nation  requires 
sons  who  are  strong  as  well  as  capably  patriotic  ;  and,  now  that  at 
last,  under  the  urgency  of  a  gallant  soldier,  schoolboys  are  to  be 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  a  citizen  soldier's  duty,  it  were  a 
grievous  neglect  of  opportunity  not  to  associate  the  military 
training  with  a  scientific  drill  which  we  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agents  of  good  health.  Every  parent  in  England 
would  be  glad  enough  that  three  or  four  half-hours  a  week  should 
be  deducted  from  sedentary  lessons  for  lessons  in  health  ;  very 
many  would  object  to  the  reduction  in  favour  of  military  training  ; 
and  on  this  count  alone  it  would  be  wise  for  the  schools,  and 
indeed  for  the  Army,  with  its  recruits,  to  give  the  first  emphasis  to 
gymnastic  drill,  to  the  production  of  health,  and  from  this 
alphabet  to  build  up  the  learning  of  the  citizen  soldier.  It  is  a 
matter  of  detail  how  the  two  classes  of  exercises  should  be 
apportioned  and  dovetailed  into  one  system  ;  but  I  believe  that 
boys  have  a  quick  instinct  for  concerted  action  in  large  bodies, 
and  that  under  capable  officers  a  very  few  hours  a  term  would 
suffice  for  teaching  the  more  important  lessons  of  the  drill, 
so  that  the  daily  half-hours  might  be  principally  given  up  to 
physical  exercises,  in  which  the  members  of  the  school-corps,  as 
the  rest,  might  join. 

But  nothing  can  be  done  to  any  purpose  unless  the  time  be  taken 
out  of  lessons  and  the  drill  treated  as  an  educational  subject, 
so  that  it  shall  be  accepted  in  the  ordinary  course.  The  time 
cannot  be  well  subtracted  from  games,  and  it  will  be  enough 
if  these  hours  are  made  to  yield  leisure  for  the  rifle-practice. 
What  I  should  urge,  then,  as  the  ideal  is  that  at  least  half  an  hour 
three  days  a  week,  if  possible  before  luncheon,  should  be  given 
up  to  what  may  be  called  gymnastic, — the  nature  of  the  gymnastic 
I  will  outline  later  ;  that  once  a  week  every  boy  should  have 
instruction  in  rifle-shooting,  either  at  the  butts  or  with  the 
miniature  rifle,  a  lighter  and  handier  tool  than  the  Morris  tubes  ; 
that  three  or  four  times  a  term  the  whole  school  be  taken  in  a 
military  formation  for  discipline  in  concerted  movements. 

As  I  have  said,  the  finer  success  of  any  such  effort  would  depend 
principally  on  the  nature  of  the  drill.  Dulness  kills  the  utility 
of  most  physical  exercises  ;  and  all  these  breathing-exercises  and 
swingings  of  leg  and  body  now  condensed  into  a  number  of  much 
advertised  systems  are  useless,  because  antipathetic^  to  ^xv^^'cw^^ 
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who  has  enjoyed  or  anticipated  the  vitality  of  a  game.  It  is. 
therefore  necessary  to  discover  whether  this  diilness  cannot  be 
overcome  and  gymnastic  exercise  given  some  of  the  attraction  of 
athletics. 

Here  and  there  physical  drill  is  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
public  schools.  At  Eastbourne,  for  example,  time  is  deducted 
twice  a  week  from  what  was  known  as  third  lesson  ;  one  day  is 
occupied  with  rifle-drill,  in  accordance  with  the  physical  recom- 
mendations laid  down  in  the  military  drill-book,  the  other  with 
dumb-bell  exercises.  So  far  as  it  goes  the  drill  is  found  valuable 
and  works  smoothly  with  school  arrangements.  While  one 
sergeant,  under  the  eye  of  an  officer,  is  drilling  the  boy-squad^ 
another  drills  recruits  for  the  corps,  and  a  third  takes  the  very 
small  number  of  boys  who  are  not  in  the  corps.  But  even  such 
tentative  and  half-hearted  attempts  as  this  are  new  and  are 
rare.  Accomplishment  lags  behind  theory.  Bacon  wrote,  to  the 
approval  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  every  successive  age  : 
"  I  call  therefore  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  That  games 
are  far  from  doing  this  is  indisputable,  though  games  will,  and 
should,  have  pride  of  place  in  out-of-door  amusements.  The 
deficiency  in  games  is  partly  anatomical,  partly  social.  The  thing 
to  remember  in  all  boyish  occupations  is  that  the  physical 
framework  is  of  more  importance  than  muscle.  To  give  the 
commonest  example,  weak  lungs  and  a  pot-belly  are  the  direct 
results  of  improper  development,  the  first  of  the  lungs,  the  second 
of  the  vertebrae.  We  have  not  discovered  in  England  any 
gymnastic  or  athletic  system  founded  on  any  anatomic  knowledge. 
What  we  call  gymnastics  are  devised,  as  I  think  Mr.  F.  H. 
Grenfell  pointed  out,  to  suit  the  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium 
rather  than  the  frame  of  the  gymnast.  So  far  as  my  study  of 
diflferent  systems  goes,  all  that  are  of  any  great  value  for  boys 
derive  their  merit  from  the  qualities  most  perfectly  developed 
in  the  Swedish  system. 

What  I  mean  by  the  social  defects  of  games,  as  compared 
with  drill  or  gymnastics  in  the  narrow  sense,  is  that  to  fail  in 
them  may  vex  many  boys  whose  character  is  manly  and  patriotic, 
and  whose  spirit  is  naturally  touched  to  finer  issues.  A  squad 
is  the  most  democratic  of  all  institutions,  because  in  it  intention 
and    aim  matter  supremely,   while   physical  equipment,    which 
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often  augurs  no  more  than  a  good  eye  or  strong  legs,  fore- 
dooms no  one  to  failure.  Yet  few  who  have  played  them  would 
condemn  games  ;  the  point  rather  is  that  gymnastics  should  aim 
at  absorbing  some  of  their  qualities,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
in  some  degree  this  may  be  done. 

Rifle-shooting  is  in  itself  a  sport  and  an  exercise,  a  discipline 
and  an  interest ;  but  its  harmonics,  so  to  speak,  are  not  properly 
appreciated.  Boys  now  practise  only  at  the  miniature  ranges  and 
only  from  a  prone  position  ;  they  should  rather  be  taught  from 
every  position  and  practised  in  these  positions  away  h'Om  the 
range.  I  know  a  champion  skater  who  professes  to  have  learned 
all  his  skating,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  before  the  looking- 
glass  in  his  bedroom  ;  and  good  rifle-shooting  is  perhaps  hardly 
less  a  question  of  ease  of  posture  and  balance  than  of  strength 
or  eye.  So  soon  as  ever  a  good  target  is  made  on  the  minia- 
ture range  the  boy  should  be  promoted,  where  possible,  to 
the  longer  range  with  the  service  rifle.  Rifle-shooting  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  wider  principle.  Swedish  exercises, 
as  I  have  said,  are  designed  with  extreme  anatomical  skill,  and 
their  practice  would  ensure  better  chests  and  backbones  for 
the  rising  generation  ;  but  these  are  not  competitive,  they  are 
not  stimulating  ;  and  their  dulness,  to  our  game-inspired  youths, 
prompts  a  perfunctory  spirit.  They  have  their  zest,  neverthe- 
less, when  the  right  principle  is  understood.  If  an  occupation  is 
not  competitive  it  must  be  progressive.  You  must  compete 
against  your  inferior  self  of  yesterday  if  you  cannot  compete 
against  your  fellows.  All  gymnastics  have  been  ruined  by  the 
failure  to  realise  their  progressive  opportunities.  I  believe  that 
at  Clifton  it  is  intended  to  drill  the  whole  school  in  a  series  of 
squads,  removes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  being  made  as 
other  removes  in  school.  But  this  is  not  enough  ;  what  is  wanted 
is  that  the  higher  branches  of  the  gymnastic  be  genuinely  inspir- 
ing. The  naval  authorities,  now  as  ever  in  the  forefront  of 
administrative  progress,  are  experimenting  with  ju-jitsu,  the  most 
thrilling  of  gymnastic  games  yet  invented,  and  the  most  practi- 
cally useful.  I  would  have  the  training  in  ju-jitsu  as  one  of  the 
complementary  games  of  the  Swedish  or  other  drill.  And  there 
are  others  not  less  attractive  and  more  English.  Surely  a  well- 
equipped  boy  ought  on  leaving  school  to  be  able  to  swim,  to 
ride,  and  to  defend  himself.  All  forms  of  self-defence  may  be 
said  to    have    the    stimulating   qualities   of  a  ^ctvt, — ^^-a-yXsNi., 
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fencing,  boxing,  single-stick,  quarterstafF,  wrestling  ;  and  all 
of  these,  as  well  as  some  more  narrowly  athletic  exercises, 
such  as  jumping,  pole-jumping,  vaulting,  might  be  taken  as 
the  final  stage  of  the  drill  which  is  to  have  its  place  in  the 
curriculum. 

Behind  these  details  lies  a  larger  question  than  physical  health 
or  military  efficiency.  For  generations  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties have  been  losing  touch  with  the  nation.  From  the  age  of  ten 
to  twenty-four  the  normal  boy  is  under  the  uniform  influence 
of  a  society  in  which  the  national  sense  is  not  expressed  or 
encouraged.  Ambition  is  towards  athletics  or  scholarship,  not 
citizenship,  and  it  is  not  felt  that  esprit  de  corps  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  spirit  of  citizen  service.  And  yet  it  is  as  much  the 
function  of  educational  science  to  inspire  this  feeling  as  it  is  of 
ethical  science  to  teach  the  love  of  good  conduct. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  compelling  link  between  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  and  the  school,  but  it  has  been  found  in  the  newer 
world,  which  here,  more  truly  than  in  politics,  may  come  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  In  Australia  the  young  idea  loves 
to  shoot  almost  as  keenly  as  the  English  yeomen  who  won  the 
day  at  Poictiers  ;  in  New  Zealand  only  the  organisation  of  Rugby 
football  calls  out  more  enthusiasm  than  the  Cadet  Corps  ; 
in  both  the  schoolboy  is  made  to  feel  himself  a  national 
person.  Anti-militarists  in  England  may  well  digest  the  fact 
that  in  New  Zealand,  the  most  socialistic,  and  in  Switzerland, 
the  most  democratic  region  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  youth  of 
the  country  are  most  clearly  taught  that  personal  service  to  their 
country's  needs  is  a  universal  duty  which  begins  in  infancy  and 
extends  to  age. 

W.  Beach  Thomas. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

"  Look,  signore  I "  shouted  Barinko  suddenly.  "  Italians 
descending  the  Rocca  della  Madonna  1 " 

He  poled  hard  towards  the  bank,  and  Ralph  rose  in  excite- 
ment. There  was  a  steady  throb  of  distant  firing  now  audible  in 
spite  of  the  noise  of  the  river.  Were  the  troops  retreating  or 
attacking,  charging  down  on  the  Austrians  somewhere  buow, 
beyond  Cornuda,  or  abandoning  a  position  ? 

Barinko  jumped  to  shore  as  the  raft  grounded,  forced  his  way 
through  the  willows  with  his  pole,  and  never  gave  a  backward 
look  at  his  passenger.  Ralph  followed,  struggled  through  the 
slapping  branches,  scrambled  up  a  wet  bank,  ran  along  a  road, 
and  set  himself,  perspiring,  to  breast  a  steep  stony  path.  It  led 
to  a  cottage,  and  the  other  slope  of  the  hill  came  into  sight.  He 
paused  for  breath  ;  the  river  seemed  still  singing  in  his  ears  as 
he  gasped  ;  Barinko  had  outpaced  him,  but  there  was  enough 
going  on  below  to  arrest  all  his  attention.  Being  no  military 
expert,  the  puffs  of  smoke  and  manoeuvring  bands  of  horse  and 
foot  conveyed  no  very  clear  idea  to  him.  It  was  evidently  a 
battle,  however, — his  first  sight  of  men  in  action.  Boy-like,  he 
could  not  be  content  with  the  bird's-eye  view,  so  quaintly 
resembling  a  print  of  one  of  Napoleon's  victories  that  hung  in 
the  hall  at  home.  Men  were  fighting  down  there  ;  he  must  try 
this  new  sensation  at  close  quarters. 

If  attack  and  defence  were  difficult  to  distinguish  from  above, 
when  he  left  the  stony  lane  and  plunged  among  orchards  and 
fields  of  half-^rown  wheat,  he  knew  no  more  of  the  battle  as  a 
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whole.  Someone  began  singing  Fratelli  d' Italia  on  the  other 
side  of  a  hedge,  and  was  joined  in  rather  breathless  chorus  by 
the  rest  of  a  band.  They  burst  into  the  field  he  was  crossing,  a 
motley  gang  without  rank  or  alignment. 

"  Come,  brother  ! "  the  leader  yelled,  and  Ralph  obeyed  the 
invitation.  He  could  keep  up  easily  with  these  young  men  who 
wasted  their  breath  in  song,  and  he  desired  greatly  to  see  what 
sort  of  an  enemy  they  would  meet  presently. 

The  noise  of  the  firing  grew  louder  ;  a  bitter  smell  of  powder 
came  between  whiffs  of  spring  flowers  ;  and  the  penetrating  May 
sun  made  it  desperately  hot  work.  One  volunteer  collapsed  in 
a  furrow.  **  Hit  ? "  asked  Ralph,  pausing,  for  the  others 
straggled  on  unheeding.  "  No,  dead  of  thirst,"  gasped  the 
velvet-coated  hero.  Ralph  laughed,  and  ran  on  to  catch  up 
the  rest.  There  were  men  behind  him,  on  each  side,  in  front, 
and  if  he  could  get  on  he  might  see  what  was  really  happening. 

After  how  long  he  could  never  say, — when  his  breath  had 
wholly  given  out — he  came  to  a  tree  in  sight  of  the  opposing 
force.  It  was  something  to  make  any  man  pause — alines  of 
Croats,  bayonets  fixed,  knives  ready  if  the  civilised  arm  failed, 
and  an  indescribable  air  of  irresistibility  in  their  advance.  There 
was  room  at  the  front,  a  space  no  one  tried  to  pass ;  yet  the 
bayonets  came  on. 

Someone  yelled  treachery  behind  him.  He  turned  to  see  a 
dishevelled  boy  with  wide-open  eyes  and  mouth,  panting,  crimson, 
bleeding  from  his  hand.  "  Durando  has  betrayed  us  !  The 
Croats  1 "  he  gasped  in  Roman  dialect.  "  Back,  while  we  live  !  " 
There  was  more  shouting,  hysterical,  like  women's  screams.  Still 
the  Croats  advanced,  almost  to  Ralph's  tree. 

The  measured  beat  of  hoofs  was  heard  to  the  right,  and  the 
sharp  cry  of  command  rose  clear  through  all  the  other  sounds. 
Very  gallant  and  gay  in  the  sunshine  rode  the  Dragoons  of  the 
Pope, — but  there  were  only  twenty-five  of  them  to  save  the 
Roman  honour.  The  locked  Croat  ranks  paused,  as  the  little 
squadron  flung  itself  against  the  fixed  bayonets.  Ralph  cheered 
as  he  had  cheered  when  he  saw  Cossack  win  the  Derby,  the  finest 
moment  of  his  life  heretofore.  They  went  down,  horse  and  man, 
before  the  cruel  stabbing  and  cutting,  but  the  advance  was 
checked.  Not  that  anything  could  rally  the  Crusaders.  Their 
officers  strove  in  vain  ;  the  Frightened  fools  had  broken.  They 
had  seen  the  invincible  Croats,  the  ogres  of  their  nursery-songs  ; 
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their  generals  had  betrayed  them  ;  thejr  must  retreat — retreat, 
screamed  the  bugles.  A  dragoon's  horse  bore  him  back,  desper- 
ately wounded,  dropping  from  the  saddle  as  the  beast  halted  in 
the  shelter  of  the  tree.  Ralph  saved  his  fall  as  best  he  could, 
but  the  man  was  choking  to  death,  the  blood  from  his  lungs 
welling  up  over  his  black  beard.  **  Italia  mia  !  "  he  muttered, 
and  his  head  fell  back.  Strangely  enough,  the  only  thought 
that  crossed  Ralph's  mind  was,  "  Then  they  do  think  of  Italy  last 
of  all."  Hinton's  dash  of  affectation,  all  the  flamboyant  patriot- 
ism he  had  heard  and  seen,  had  made  him  doubt  its  reality  ;  but 
here  was  proof  to  the  death. 

The  big  troop-horse  stood  by  the  body  trembling  and  blown, 
staring  about  him  equally  afraid  to  move  in  any  direction. 
*' You'll  do  for  me,  old  boy,"  said  Ralph,  laying  a*  hand  on  the 
bridle.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  laid  it  over  the  dead  man's  face  ;  silly  and  useless,  perhaps, 
but  the  only  mark  of  respect  he  could  show.  Then  he  swung 
himself  into  the  saddle,  feeling  himself  twice  the  man  now  he 
was  once  more  on  horseback,  though  conscious  that  he  was  a 
bigger  mark  for  bullets. 

The  Croats  were  not  pressing  their  charge  home  ;  the  Romans 
had  melted  before  them  too  easily.  A  staflf-oflicer,  sent  by  the 
despairing  Ferrari,  was  exhorting,  commanding,  raving,  black 
with  rage  and  sweat,  but  the  men  only  swore  in  his  face.  They 
were  free  corps,  Crusaders,  at  no  man's  orders,  and  they  had  been 
betrayed  ;  one  even  threatened  him  with  a  pistol.  "  Drive  the 
curs  back !  "  shouted  the  young  man,  taking  Ralph  for  one  of 
his  comrades.  Ralph  tried,  as  he  might  have  tried  to  turn 
hounds  running  heel,  but  it  was  useless.  "  It's  no  good  ;  come 
back  with  your  men,"  he  said  at  last,  reaching  the  officer's  side 
again. 

**  Thank  God  I  don't  command  'em,"  was  the  bitter  reply. 
'*  Curse  these  irregular  brutes  1  The  Devil's  Envoy  in  Rome  has 
sent  them  to  ruin  Italy." 

Ralph  gasped  in  astonishment.  What  was  this  blasphemy  of 
the  Liberal  Pope  ?  The  Encyclic  in  which  the  Apostle  of  Peace 
renounced  the  holy  war  had  got  in  its  work  quickly. 

**  But  we  must  go  back,  I  suppose.  What's  your  regiment 
sir  ?  "  he  continued,  suddenly  noting  Ralph's  civilian  attire. 

**  I  haven't  one ;  I  took  a  dead  dragoon's  horse.  I'm 
English." 
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''  Oh,  another  damned  volunteer." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  I  wasn't  running  away.  I'm 
unarmed  except  for  this  [touching  his  pistol],  but  I'm  hanged  if 
you  shall  call  me  names.  I  demand  an  apology,  sir."  The 
boy's  slow  blood  had  been  rising  all  day,  until  he  had  reached 
the  dangerous  state  of  a  tyke  that  has  been  watching  other  dogs 
fighting. 

**  I'll  see  you  in  the  Piave  before  I  apologise.  I  say  you  are 
an  accursed  volunteer."  The  Piedmontese  was  not  conciliatory 
by  nature,  and  his  voice  cut  like  cold  steel. 

**  Then  let's  settle  it  at  once,"  cried  Ralph. 

"  Pistols,  as  you  have  one  ?    We  can  dispense  with  seconds." 

''  Certainly." 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ride  to  a  distance  at  which  you 
think  you  can  hit  me." 

Ralph  wrenched  his  horse  round  to  do  so.  He  was  far  beyond 
any  sense  of  caution  or  absurdity  now.  He  would  teach  this 
insolent  fellow  a  lesson,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
uncommonly  poor  marksman  with  a  pistol. 

A  pattering  like  hail  ripped  through  the  hedge  and  on  to  the 
grass  round  them. 

*'  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  the  Piedmontese,  still  in  his 
level  cultivated  tones.  "  I'm  hit  ;  and  also  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  find  a  quieter  place." 

Ralph  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment.  "  I  say,  where  ?  Is  it 
bad  ?     What  can  I  do  ?  " 

*^  Ride,"  said  the  cool  voice,  muffled  by  the  fact  that  the 
young  man  was  tying  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm  with  his  right 
hand  and  teeth,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse  as  he  did  so.  There 
was  a  shout  behind,  and  more  pattering  round  them.  The 
troop-horse  followed  the  thoroughbred  valiantly  over  a  ditch  or 
two  on  to  a  road,  down  which  they  galloped,  the  backs  of  the 
straggling  Romans  ahead.  Not  until  they  followed  the  disorgan- 
ised frantic  mob  into  the  little  town  of  Montebelluno  did  they 
draw  rein. 

"  Now  let's  see  what's  wrong  with  your  arm,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  much,  I  think,"  was  the  answer.  **  It  has  bled 
a  little  ;  that's  good  tor  one,  according  to  the  King's  doctor.  I 
am  certainly  cooler  now."  The  officer's  thin  well-bred  face  was 
very  pale,  and  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead. 

''There  don't  seem  much  chance  of  getting  anything  here," 
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said  Ralph,  "but  if  you  will  hold  the  horses  I'll  go  and 
forage  for  some  water  and  food/'  He  jumped  off,  plunged  into 
a  crowd  round  the  inn-door,  shoved  his  pistol  into  the  face  of  a 
passing  ostler,  and  said,  "  Water  and  bread,  quick."  The  man 
produced  a  loaf  and  a  bucket  from  a  well,  while  Ralph  possessed 
himself  of  an  armful  of  hay.  Gaming  back  with  his  supplies,  he 
found  the  Piedmontese  sitting  by  the  roadside  with  the  air  of  an 
utterly  exhausted  man. 

The  yelling  excited  crowd  paid  no  attention  to  them.  The 
gallant  volunteers  were  all  shouting  accounts  of  the  battle  to  the 
inhabitants,  cursing  their  generals,  clamouring  for  food,  and  to 
be  taken  back  to  Treviso. 

**  I  am  on  La  Marmora's  staff  by  rights,  so  I  had  better  rejoin 
him,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Italian,  as  he  recovered  somewhat. 
"  By  the  way,  Signor'  Inglese,  may  I  introduce  myself  ?  I  am 
Alessandro  di  Mocigno-Beauvais,  at  your  service,  and  I  apologise 
for  a  most  unjustifiable  remark  made  at  a  moment  when  I  had 
lost  my  self-control." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  replied  Ralph  ;  **  I  was  just  going  to 
say  that  I  was  an  ass  to  take  offence.  Of  course  you  thought 
I  was  a  volunteer,  and  no  words  are  bad  enough  for  them.  My 
name  is  Ralph  Elliot,  and  I'm  travelling  for — tor  pleasure."  The 
last  words  were  said  with  a  chuckle,  but  received  with  perfect 
gravity. 

**  Then  as  soon  as  the  horses  have  finished  that  hay  and  what 
water  we  can  spare  them,"  said  the  oflScer,  **  let  us  take  the  road 
to  Treviso  ;  it's  only  twenty  kilometres  from  here.  Thanks  ;  my 
arm's  much  more  comfortable  now." 

"  You  ought  to  go  to  hospital,"  said  Ralph ;  "  it's  a  nasty  cut." 

"  Only  a  rip,"  laughed  the  Italian  ;  **  there's  no  bullet  in  it, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  better  at  Treviso.  My  man  is  there,  and 
La  Marmora's  head-quarters  are  at  Spresiano,  just  outside 
the  town.  I  can  get  it  seen  to,  and  report  myself  to- 
morrow." 

Mocigno-Beauvais  was  one  of  those  men,  not  common  in 
Italy,  who  cultivate  constitutional  self-control  to  the  last  point. 
He  was  intensely  ashamed  of  his  display  of  anger  on  the 
battle-field.  No  volunteer  was  worth  the  disturbance  of  his 
habitual  calm,  and  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  a  loss  of  it  was 
bitter.  His  only  satisfaction  was  that  the  stubborn  young 
Englishman  had  also  been  in  a  black  rage. 
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So  they  rode  their  tired  horses  slowly  along  the  road  to 
Treviso  in  the  evening  light.  The  spell  of  melancholy  was  on 
them,  the  reaction  after  the  hot  exciting  day.  At  first  they 
talked  fitfully  of  the  road  and  of  the  fighting  just  over.  Ralph 
explained  how  he  had  found  his  horse,  mentioned  that  he  had 
come  down  the  Piave  by  raft,  but  left  the  further  course  of  his 
story  vague.  The  Piedmontese  had  apparently  no  curiosity.  He 
was  scarcely  interested  in  the  fate  of  '*  those  Romans,"  much  less 
in  a  stranger's  former  and  future  history.  The  Army  to  him 
was  at  Rivoli,  preparing  to  attack  Peschiera  ;  what  these  others 
did  was  of  small  consequence.  For  his  sins,  he  had  been  sent 
away  from  his  Highness  with  La  Marmora  to  assist  this  canaille. 
His  Italian  was  full  of  French  phrases,  and  had  the  clumsiness 
of  a  translation. 

"Who  is  your  duke?"  asked  Ralph,  anxious  to  ask  rather 
than  to  answer  questions. 

'*  Savoy,  Victor  Emmanuel  ;  there's  a  man  for  you." 

"  I  saw  him  galloping  through  Turin  once,"  said  Ralph  ; 
'*  he  seemed  in  the  deuce  of  a  hurry." 

**  He  always  is,"  was  the  laughing  answer  ;  "  never  tired, — 
always  dashing  after  something,  game  or  woman.  He's 
different  from  the  rest.  You'd  never  think  he  could  be  son 
to  the  King  ;  there's  no  etiquette  about  him  except  that  he 
claims  first  shot." 

"  The  King  is  keen  on  this  war,  isn't  he  ? " 

'*  Well,  yes  ;  he  prays  hard  enough, — oh,  he  can  fight  too,  but, 
between  ourselves,  he's  no  general.  Why,  the  other  day  the 
Duke  and  della  Rocca  made  a  plan, — devilish  sensible  one  it 
looked  to  me — but  do  you  think  his  Majesty  would  listen  ? 
Not  he.  They  say  he  said  to  Monsieur  de  Savoie  :  *  Do  you 
fancy  yourself  a  general  because  you  wear  the  uniform  of  one  } ' 
His  Highness  swore  (afterwards)  roundly  in  Piedmontese.  Now, 
to  my  mind,  all  this  wouldn't  have  happened  if  the  King  had 
taken  his  advice,  flung  a  bridge  across  the  Adige,  and  marched 
straight  on  Nugent.  Where  are  we  now  ?  These  curs  couldn't 
stop  a  puppy-dog's  march.  Nugent  will  join  Radetsky  in  a  week 
or  so  at  most,  leaving  the  Veneto  subdued,  and  all  the  work  for 
us  to  do  over  again.  Bah  !  "  It  was  all  jerked  out  with  pauses 
in  a  level  calm  voice,  and  the  tinge  of  bitterness  might  have  been 
deep-seated  pessimism  or  merely  an  involuntary  tribute  to  his 
wound. 
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"That's  Treviso,  of  course/'  said  Ralph,  as  they  neared  the 
town. 

"  Yes ;  by  the  Santi-Quaranta  gate  is  the  nearest  way  to  my 
quarters.  You  had  better  come  and  share  with  me  to-night. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  any  special  business,  or  place  to  go  to—" 
This  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a  question. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  haven't ;  I'm  only  a  tourist,  a — a  sympathiser. 
And  I  haven't  much  money  left,  either.  I  must  make  my  way 
to  Venice  for  supplies  so  soon  as  I  can." 

**  Happy  to  let  you  have  anything  you  want.  You  haven't  a 
pass,  of  course  ?  That's  quite  unnecessary  in  a  place  held  by 
patriots." 

•*  I  say,  how  do  you  know  I'm  not  an  Austrian  spy  ? "  blurted 
Ralph. 

*'  You  have  told  me  what  you  arc,  mon  cher^'  was  the  courteous 
answer,  *'  and  I  flatter  myself  I  know  when  a  man  speaks  truth." 

The  English  boy  could  only  just  restrain  himself  from  making  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  story.  But  an  outpost  challenged,  and 
the  exchange  of  pass-words  followed  with  excited  demands  for 
news,  and  as  they  rode  through  the  streets  other  questioners 
clustered  eagerly  at  their  horses'  sides.  The  cafes  were  full  of 
excited  politicians,  the  piazze  of  haranguing  demagogues. 

"  No,"  said  Beauvais  to  the  crowd  generally,  "  the  Austrians 
are  not  close  behind  us.  Yes,  there  has  been  fighting  and  your 
precious  Romans  are  at  Montebelluno  ;  they  will  be  here  by 
morning,  probably.  Father  Bassi,  your  pardon,  I  didn't  see  that 
it  was  you.  Yes,  it's  a  check,  something  very  like  a  defeat.  Oh, 
my  arm's  nothing  ;  only  a  scratch,  really.     Good-night,  padre^ 

Beauvais  dismounted  stiflly  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  an  old 
man  in  shirt-sleeves  ran  out  to  his  horse's  head.  Master  and 
servant  spoke  together  in  the  queer  tongue  Ralph  remembered 
having  heard  at  Turin. 

A  comfortable  little  room,  with  wax-candles  and  an  excellent 
supper,  was  ready  for  them.  After  the  changes  and  chances  of 
the  last  weeks  it  was  a  delightful  return  to  civilisation  for  Ralph, 
something,  also,  more  elaborate  and  dainty  than  his  daily  life  at 
Trieste.  The  old  servant  waited  solemnly  in  a  plum-coloured 
coat  and  knee-breeches  ;  the  wine  was  of  the  country,  but  poured 
from  a  quaint  long-necked  flask  with  a  silver  stopper  ;  altogether 
there  was  an  air  of  luxury  and  precision  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  time  and  place. 
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His  host  chose  to  put  the  present  completely  away.  He  talked 
entirely  of  Paris,  not  revolutionary  Paris,  but  of  the  opera,  the 
ballet,  and  a  little  restaurant  ofF  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  and 
its  ecrivisses. 

"  As  I  must  take  care  of  this  foolish  scratch  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  retire,  mon  cher  ?  You  also  are  fatigued  ;  yes,  it  was  a 
long  tiresome  day.  Excuse  the  poorness  of  the  accommodation  ; 
soldiers  must  rough  it,  you  know." 

He  preceded  Ralph  into  a  bedroom,  small  but  perfectly 
appointed,  wished  him  good-night,  and  bowed  himself  away  to 
sleep  on  the  sitting-room  sofa,  for,  of  course,  his  guest  had  first 
right  to  all  the  comforts  at  his  disposal. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

It  was  delicious  to  feel  oneself  between  a  pair  of  sheets  again, 
and  it  seemed  only  a  moment  before  a  touch  roused  Ralph.  He 
woke  to  find  the  tall  Piedmontese  by  his  bedside. 

"  My  duty  calls,"  he  said,  "  but  I  must  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you  first,  Signor'  Inglese  ;  forgive  me  that  I  cannot  remember  or 
pronounce  your  name.  Now,  how  can  I  help  you  to  get  to 
Venice  ?  The  road  is  open  to  Mcstre,  and  with  this  pass  and 
some  money  it  will  be  all  simple,  I  think.  You  know  many  of 
us.  By  chance,  have  you  ever  met  a  lady  generally  called 
La  Contessa  Ippolita  ?  " 

"  La  Contessa  ?  oh  yes,  I  have  been  at  her  house  in  Venice.*' 

"  There  is  no  need  to  ask  further  ;  you  too  have  felt  her 
charm  or  influence.  My  friend,  if  you  swore  to  me  now  that 
you  were  an  Austrian  I  would  not  believe  you.  She  is  in 
Venice,  I  hear.     May  I  ask  you  to  take  a  letter  to  her  ?  *' 

**  Anything,  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her  again." 

"  Of  course.  W^e  do  not  care  for  warrior  ladies  in  Piedmont, 
and  the  Lombard  dames  are  flying  to  arms  rather  embarrassingly 
in  every  sense.  But  the  Contessa  Ippolita  is  diflFerent.  She  was 
in  Turin  two  years  ago.  The  Duke  said,  *  Not  my  sort  *  (he 
likes  them  more — ^Venetian),  but  some  of  us  will  never  forget 
her.     I  am  among  them,  my  friend." 

"  No  one  could  forget  her." 

"  No, — but  time  is  moving.  Here  is  my  letter  ;  news  from 
the  Piedmont  Circle  she  will  know  how  to  use.     Now  Father 
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Bassi  has  promised  to  take  my  place  and  entertun  you  at  dejeuner. 
Aftei-  that,  the  sooner  you  taJce  the  road  for  Mestre  the  easier  it 
will  be,  for  Nugent  may  attack,  and  then  there  will  be  difficulty 
in  leaving  the  town.  If,  by  chance,  the  Austrians  catch  you, 
please  avoid  letting  the  despat^  fall  into  their  hands.  Good- 
bye,Signor'  Inglese  ;  I  hc^  we  shall  meet  again." 

'^  So  do  I,"  said  Ralph  heartily.  If  that  was  a  type  of  the 
Picdmontese,  he  thought,  as  he  stretched  his  aching  limbs,  they 
were  indeed  the  salt,  the  English,  of  Italy.  He  continued  his 
meditations  as  he  donned  his  sadly  shabby  clothes.  What  a 
cork  on  varying  currents  he  had  been  since  he  left  Trieste  1 
Now  the  stream  was  bearing  him  towards  the  Contessa.  Hinton 
(where  was  Hinton  now  ?)  would  envy  him. 

The  old  servant  came  in  with  shaving-water.  Ralph's  fair 
hair  grew  slowly,  but  there  was  the  stubble  of  weeks  on  his  lip 
and  chin.  Feeling  regenerated  and  much  less  stiff  than  might 
have  been  expected,  he  walked  into  the  little  sitting-room  as  the 
church-bells  tolled  midday.  There  rose  to  meet  him  the  priest 
he  had  noticed  in  the  crowd  on  the  previous  evening,  a  youngish 
man  with  flowing  black  hair,  and  eager  eyes  that  looked  through 
one.  "  Good-morning  ;  you  are  rested  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  throaty 
tired  voice  which  arrested  attention  by  its  quality  of  veiled 
strength. 

"  Yes,  thanks,  and  very  hungry,"  said  Ralph,  looking  at  the 
smoking  mass  of  macaroni  on  the  table. 

"  Then  let  me  feed  the  hungry,"  said  the  priest,  heaping  a 
generous  portion  on  to  a  plate. 

They  spoke  no  more  than  politeness  required  as  they  ate,  but 
Ralph  had  a  sensation  of  restless  curious  eyes  always  on  him. 
Father  Bassi  was  a  man  of  the  people  and  had  the  usual  Italian 
curiosity. 

"  You  come  from  Tyrol  ?  Perhaps  you  have  been  with  young 
Manara  and  his  Lombards  ? "  he  said  at  last. 

*'  No,"  Ralph  answered,  in  laboured  Italian  and  as  repressively 
as  possible  ;  "  I  was  travelling  in  the  north,  and  I  came  down 
into  Italy  because  I  wished  to  see  the  fighting  and  my  friends." 

'*  Ah,  the  great  Cause  draws  us.  I  was  at  Ancona  preaching 
a  Lent  course,  when  Father  Gavazzi  passed.  My  heart  has  long 
been  smouldering  with  desire  ;  he  roused  it  to  flame.  Though 
the  Holy  Father  himself  renounces  it,  we  cannot  stop  the  HtMy 
War.    Therefore,  we  must  fight  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
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Church.  Therefore,  we  welcome  you,  friend  from  the  north,  as 
we  do  all  lovers  of  liberty,  all  true  Guelphs."  He  was  off  in 
oratorical  style,  the  burring  thick  voice  modulated  with  each 
rolling  word. 

A  terrific  noise  from  the  street  startled  them.  Bassi  twisted 
his  cassock  round  him  as  he  glanced  out  of  the  window.  **  Stay 
here,  my  friend  ; "  he  said,  "  I  will  return.  Perhaps  I  can  quiet 
the  children,  if  it  is  some  trouble  among  ourselves." 

It  looked  like  an  incipient  revolution  ;  a  mass  of  folk  mad 
with  excitement  round  a  carriage.  Ralph  from  the  window  saw 
the  priest  plunge  into  the  thick  of  the  mob. 

**  1  may  as  well  go  too,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  philosophically 
emptying  his  glass  of  wine. 

Of  all  the  sights  of  that  roaring  time  the  one  he  saw  in  the 
next  half  hour  was  the  hardest  to  forget,  the  most  evil  to  remem- 
ber. One  may  read  of  ghastly  tragedies  of  the  Terror,  of  insane 
cruelty  done  by  men  who,  for  the  time,  are  wild  beasts,  but  the 
sight  of  such  things  is  beyond  description,  ^wo  prisonerSy 
suspected  of  being  spies ^  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  of  volunteers 
in  Treviso  on  the  loth  of  May,  1848.  Those  words  brought  be- 
fore Ralph  Elliot's  eyes  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  scene  which  at 
the  time  made  him  physically  sick,  and  of  which  he  could  never 
afterwards  bear  to  speak. 

**  Thank  God  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  as  the  black  horse  settled 
to  a  clumsy  trooper's  trot  towards  Mestre.  There  was  a  haze  over 
Treviso  behind  him,  a  thick  heat-mist  fittingly  covering  such  a 
town  of  horror.  Then  a  thought  made  him  check  his  horse  and 
look  back  again.  Father  Bassi  had  mentioned  that  Lady  Dorset 
was  a  valuable  hostage  in  their  hands.  She  was  General  Nugent's 
daughter,  and  they  trusted  that  her  father  and  husband  would 
spare  the  town  when  she  was  in  safety.  But  should  not  he  have 
offered  his  services  ?  The  hopeless  impossibility  of  explaining  his 
position,  or  being  of  any  use,  made  him  shake  his  head.  A 
knight-errant  might  have  considered  it  his  duty,  but  the  plain 
truth  was  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  Ralph  before,  and  now  it 
was  too  late.  The  lady  could  not  be  expected  to  welcome  a  man 
who  had  known  her  father,  but  had  been  at  Cornuda  on  the 
Italian  side.  The  authorities  would  have  good  right  to  hang  him 
as  a  spy,  and  the  mob, — he  struck  his  spurless  heels  into  his 
horse  at  the  thought  and  was  not  ashamed  of  his  fear. 
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Little  Mestre  among  the  trees  came  into  sight,  with  a  wide 
view  of  Laguna  Morta  and  the  grey  piers  ;of  the  railway-bridge 
above  the  gleam  of  white  water. 

The  landlord  of  the  Tazza  d'Oro  would  buy  a  horse,  any  horse, 
even  though  he  was  branded  with  a  number  on  the  off  foreleg. 
It  was  not  a  time  to  haggle  about  such  trifles  as  legitimate  owner- 
ship. Ralph  thoroughly  enjoyed  an  hour's  horse-dealing ;  it 
brought  him  back  to  sane  every-day  life  and  feeling.  Beauvais 
had  offered  to  find  him  a  beast,  but  the  difficulty  of  returning  it 
had  permitted  him  to  refuse.  Law  and  order  were  in  lax  enough 
state  to  make  selling  a  troop-horse  an  easy  thing.  Part  of  the 
price .  was  passage  in  a  fishing-boat  that  would  knd  him  at  the 
Countess's  water-door  without  other  trouble. 

As  the  lateen  sail  filled  with  a  little  breeze  from  the  land,  he 
watched  the  walls  of  Fort  Malghera  behind  him.  There  were 
earthworks  on  the  landward  side,  sentries  were  marching  up  and 
down,  and  some  engineer  officers  were  apparently  surveying  for 
further  fortifications.  Very  strange  it  was  to  think  that  Venice 
was  once  more  a  Republic,  a  free  State.  But,  to  judge  by  the 
ease  with  which  a  stranger  entered  her  gates  in  war-time, 
her  sons  took  things  somewhat  casually  as  yet. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

The  great  saloon  on  the  first  floor  was  the  most  important 
room  in  the  small  palace.  Five  hundred  men  and  women  could 
find  dancing-space  in  that  expanse  of  polished  stone,  and,  though 
it  was  narrow  for  its  length,  the  proportions  were  imposing. 
Used  as  an  ordinary  living  or  reception-room,  a  group  of  people 
had  the  air  of  camping  in  the  open  country.  Most  of  the  windows 
were  shuttered,  but  one  embrasure  held  a  stand  of  flowers,  a 
parrot's  cage,  was  carpeted  with  a  Persian  rug  and  set  with 
modern  chairs,  the  whole  making  an  oasis  in  a  dim  desert  of 
tarnished  gilding  and  ancestral  portraits. 

In  the  high  armchair  with  straight  red  velvet  back  sat  a  lady, 
not  young  but  remarkably  handsome,  with  white  features 
clear-cut  as  a  cameo.  She  was  draped  rather  than  dressed 
entirely  in  black,  heavy  silk  relieved  by  drifts  of  gauze 
through  which  her  thin  arms  and  neck  shone  faintly,  and  a 
black  gauze   veil   was  flung   back  from  her  dark  hair.      Her 
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lap  was  filled  with  a  heap  of  papers.  Opposite,  on  a  lower 
chair,  sat  Ralph  Elliot  watching  every  motion  of  the  Countess's 
thin  red  lips,  and  every  flash  from  her  restless  sombre  eyes. 
Outside  the  sunshine  blazed ;  a  gleam  of  it  touched  the  parrot 
into  a  moving  jewel,  but  all  else  was  dim  with  that  subtle  glow 
which  sunshine  gives  to  what  it  can  never  reach. 

"  The  Dictator  is  late,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Oh,  he's  coming, — then  must  I  go  .?*'  asked  Ralph  naively. 

"  No,  boy  ;  why  should  you  ?  I  want  you  to  hear  him  talk, 
and  some  of  the  others  may  be  with  him.  What  do  you  think 
of  our  little  Manin  ?  " 

"He's  not  much  to  look  at, — but  they're  all  like  that, — I 
mean,  he's  a  splendid  speaker." 

His  train  of  thought,  to  which  his  words  gave  much  too  clear 
expression,  was  that  the  Austrian  leaders  he  had  seen, — Nugent, 
Jellachich,  and  tall  Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg — were  far  finer 
men  than  the  Italians.  In  fact,  to  be  honest,  Mocigno-Beauvais 
was  the  only  one  to  compare  with  the  Austrian  officers  at  all.  A 
tide  of  words  cannot  sweep  a  foreigner  oflF  his  legs  as  it  does  a 
compatriot.  It  was  not  fair,  but  it  was  inevitable,  that  an  English- 
man should  judge  entirely  by  length  and  breadth.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Countess  was  not  angry.  She  had  welcomed  Ralph 
very  kindly,  asked  him  to  come  to  her  house  each  afternoon 
at  four,  and  catalogued  him  mentally  as  possibly  useful.  He  was 
nobody,  yet  the  mere  *fact  that  an  Englishman  was  her  friend 
might  annoy  Consul  Clinton  Dawkins,  whose  obstinate  Toryism 
provoked  her  wrath. 

"  Heroes  do  not  always  look  heroic,"  she  said  gently. 

*'  No  ;  they're  mostly  band  and  prancing  horses  when  they  do. 
I've  only  met  one  heroine,  and  she  looks  the  part  all  right." 

"  Che  follia !  "  She  smiled,  making  no  pretence  at  misunder- 
standing him  ;  and  very  few  things  could  make  Countess  Ippolita 
smile  in  those  days. 

At  that  moment  the  Dictator,  Daniele  Manin,  was  announced. 
Ralph  knew  his  face  well  enough,  as  all  the  world  does  now. 
Here  was  no  soldierly  bearing  to  catch  a  young  eye,  but  of 
mental  power  and  passion  enough  to  make  a  whole  State  heroic. 
One  or  two  others  followed.  Cavedalis,  brusque  and  grizzled, 
doing  his  best  to  suit  his  old  knowledge  to  these  new  times  ;  an 
eager  young  lawyer  extravagant  in  black  velvet  and  a  huge  tri- 
colour badge ;  and,  a  little  later,  Persano,  captain  of  a  frigate. 
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anxious  to  press  the  just  claims  of  his  service  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  They  broke  into  excited  talk  at  once,  for  there  was 
no  ceremony  or  formality  in  the  young  Republic.  Leave  that 
to  the  Austrians.  Free  men  spoke  their  minds  freely  to  their 
Dictator  as  to  each  other.  That  they  spoke  too  much  and 
foolishly  was  the  inevitable  result  of  repression  and  reaction. 

Ralph  returned  the  hasty  greetings,  and  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, an  interested  spectator.  On  the  small  table  by  him  were 
the  papers  the  Countess  had  held. 

"  Yes,  look  at  those  ;  they  have  come  into  our  hands,"  she 
murmured,  seeing  his  glance. 

They  were  intercepted  letters,  documents  that  told  much  to 
those  for  whom  they  were  not  intended.  Docketed  Ranieri  to 
his  Brother  in  Italian,  the  first  was  dated  Verone,  Marj  19,  1848. 
Ralph  read  slowly,  forgetting  the  talk  round  him  as  he  trans- 
lated.    The  young  Archduke  was  (rank  to  brutality. 

Here  we  are  in  a  veritable  madhouse.  The  news  from  Vienna  of  the 
Empress  Mother  and  Sophie,  who  never  wished  the  least  evil  Co  their 

Viennese,  have  naturally  their  deplorable  consequences As  I  have 

said  before,  foolishness  is  the  order  of  the  day  here  :  though  all,  bearded  or 
not,  gave  us  a  courteous  welcome,  resolved  to  illuminate  the  town,  and 
cheered,  of  course,  for  the  Constitution  Pio  Nono,  etc  ....  In  spite  of 
everything,  the  shouting  went  on  and  ....  the  populace  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  papa  asking  him  to  publish  the  news  from  Vienna  j  when  refused 
the  crowd  dispersed  adding  "  To-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock,  armed.'*  So  soon 
as  that  was  known  all  lost  their  heads,  believing  themselves  already  killed 
and  roasted  and  I  don't  know  what.  Briefly,  it  was  resolved  to  stajt 
at  two  a.m.  for  Mantua,  and  the  order  to  pack  was  given,  when,  wishing 
to  avoid  the  conflict  for  reasons  you  know,  Madame  mire  called  me  and 
asked  my  opinion  of  the  business.  Certainly  I  didn't  want  to  interfere, 
but  I  couldn't  help  observing  that  a  bolt  like  that  was  not  only  a  signal 
folly  in  making  people  think  we  were  afraid,  but  an  imprudence 
because  of  the  feebleness  of  the  troops  at  Mantua  where  there  are  only  three 
battalions,  whereas  here  we  have  plenty  of  generals  capable  of  leading  faith- 
ful men.  Astonished,  my  mother  looked  at  me  fixedly  and  asked  whether 
a  fight  in  the  town  would  please  me,  and  though  internally  I  said  "  Yes,"  I 
replied  that,  following  my  counsel,  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear — and 
only  received  a  laugh  in  answer.  Five  minutes  later  my  father  called  me 
and  told  me  that,  by  general  advice,  the  departure  was  adjourned,  which 
brought,  as  you  may  im^^ne,  a  very  bad  smile  to  the  face  of  Madame  ma 

The  cynical  chronicle  went  on  to  describe  the  formation  of  a 
National  Guard,  and  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  country  in 
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general.  Young  Ranieri's  contempt  for .  his  family  ( was  only 
equalled  by  his  reeling  for  "  patriots." 

They  say  there  was  firing  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco  and  four  killed, — so 
much  the  better;  that  at  VicenaMi  they  tried  to  raise  the  tricolour, 
but  happily  failed.  The  post  from  Milan,  usually  here  at  eight  a.m.,  hasn't 
come  at  tour  when  I  am  writing.  Ma  fit !  if  anything  has  happened 
there  I  bet  there  aren't  500  Milanese  left  alive.  This  is  what  follows  the 
doings  in  Vienna.  Beyond  doubt  the  troops  there  were  badly  led,  and, 
what  is  more  probable,  an  order  from  above  (the  women)  prevented  them 
from  firing,  or  eke  the  concessions  to  the  Viennese  would  have  been  vastly 
different.  Ah !  one's  hair  stands  up  on  one's  head  to  think  of  what  goes 
on  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Gallicia,and  unless,  772^^^//  a  miracle  inter- 
venes for  us,  we  can  pack  our  trunks  like  M.  de  Metternich  whose  house 
in  the  Landstrasse  was  sacked,  they  say,  by  those  he  called  the  faithful 

Viennese I    wait   at   this   mstant   the    recommencement   of  the 

inscription  of  the  National  Guard,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy, 
they  will  bless  the  tricolour  flags  and  perform  all  sorts  of  other  farces.  And 
to  think  that  this  is  an  Austrian  province  !  Ranieri. 

The  second  letter  was  written  on  the  20th  of  March  to  tell 
"  Ernest "  of  the  news  from  Milan  and  further  developments  at 
Verona.  He  hoped  heartily  that  "by  this  time  the  Milanese 
know  the  music  of  pieces  of  eight."  The  last  part  was  a  bitter 
lamentation,  not  without  graphic  touches. 

Here  we  have  the  constitution,  which  means  loss  of  military  prestige 
and  no  chance  of  any  civil  power.  I  ask  you  what  we  can  do,  and,  though 
papa  has  confided  to  me  his  intention  of  resigning  on  the  pretext  of  health 
when  a  little  tranquillity  is  re-established,  I  wish  to  know  nothing,  and 
no  other  service  being  open,  shall  end  by  joining  the  army  to  get  killed  in 
the  first  affair.  And  all  this,  I  repeat,  we  owe  to  our  feminine  govern- 
ment :  yes,  an  idiot  for  emperor,  a  blockhead  for  heir-presumptive,  a 
capricious  brat  to  succeed  him,  and  behind  them  all  the  clique,  the 
Empress-mother,  Sophie  and  Taterro,  and  all  that  pretty  lot.  Thus  falls  a 
monarchy  once  so  powerful,  for  it  only  needs  now  that  Russia  refuses  the 
money  promised  and  the  people  may  say  good-bye  to  the  Emperor  and 
enrol  themselves  as  citizens  in  the  National  Guard  !  As  for  this  last,  in 
which  Giusti,  among  others,  wished  to  serve  after  quitting  the  service,  it 
conscientiously  goes  its  rounds, — when  it  doesn't  rain.  You  ought  to  see 
Lieutenant-Marshal  Gerhardy's  face  ;  as  to  the  Field-Marshal  he  will  be 
enchanted,  I  presume.  At  this  moment  comes  a  despatch  with  more 
troubles  at  Venice.     I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  now.     Adieu. 

Ranieri. 

The  whole  picture, — the  stupid  vacillating  old  Viceroy,  the 
scheming  mother  for  whom  her  son  had  so  little  respect,  and  the 
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hysterical  court  in  the  midst  of  quite  as  hysterical  rebels — tickled 
Ralph's  sense  of  humour.  He  could  not  resist  joining  in  the 
young  Archduke's  bitter  laugh  at  Fate  and  the  jerks  of  her 
puppets. 

Manin  turned  at  his  chuckle  ;  the  lawyer  rused  his  thick  eye- 
brows over  his  rabbit-nose  in  shocked  surprise,  and  the  Countess 
said,  "  What  is  it,  Mr.  Elliot  ?  " 

"  It  is  funny,  this,"  answered  the  boy,  holding  up  the  sheets 
he  had  been  engrossed  in. 

**  Funny  ?  '*  the  Dictator's  spectacles  flashed  a  suspicious 
reproof.  "  I  see  no  amusement  in  the  disgraceful  words  of  that 
bloodthirsty  young  ruffian,"  he  went  on  gravely. 

Ralph  reddened,  but  was  silent  with  an  appealing  look  at  the 
Countess. 

The  little  conference  broke  up.  There  was  no  time  for  the 
necessary  business  of  the  new  State  without  a  constant  ei^rt  to 
put  two  hours  into  one,  and  Countess  Ippolita  was  greatly 
honoured  by  this  wsit  which  she  owed  to  her  peculiar  position  as 
a  political  agent.  She  had  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  Ralph's  arm. 
"  When  do  you  go  back  to  Trieste  ?  "  she  asked  when  they  were 
alone. 

"By  the  next  steamer,  to-morrow  night,"  he  said.  "Oh, 
Countess,  I'm  so  sorry  I  laughed  just  now." 

"  But  you  still  think  young  Ranieri's  letters  funny  ?  Now 
why,  when  I  can  only  see  the  shame  of  his  allusions  to  his 
mother,  and  the  savagery  of  his  longing  for  blood."  She  leant 
her  dark  head  against  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  looked  at  him 
steadily. 

Ralph  really  blushed  this  time  ;  he  felt  indeed  humiliated 
before  her,     **  I'm  sorry,"  he  muttered. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  ;  I  don't  think  it's  your  fault  that 
you  take  things  lightly.  If  they  were  English,  the  folk  at  Milan 
that  Radetsky  is  to  blow  into  the  next  world,  you  would  laugh 
as  you  fought.  Among  us,  only  the  Piedmontese  are  like  that. 
Little  Cavour, — I  hate  the  shine  of  his  spectacles,  for  one  can 
never  sec  if  he's  in  earnest — and  Massimo  d'Azeglio  are  always 
making  epigrams  and  jests." 

"Hinton  used  to  scold  me  for  laughing,"  said  the  accused, 
relieved  by  her  condonance. 

"  Dirk  Hinton  is  one  of  us  in  spirit,  wherever  his  cruel  service 
may  take  him." 
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"  Why  isn't  he  here  in  Venice  ? "  asked  Ralph  suddenly. 
"  He  meant  to, — to  cut  and  join  you." 

"  1  told  him  not  to  come/  was  the  answer.  "  He  is  of  more 
use  to  us  cruising  with  his  squadron.  They  are  down  about  the 
Ionian  Islands  now, — the  islands  that  Dawlans  will  not  allow  to 
sympathise  with  us  for  fear  of  destroying  British  prestige.  He 
will  do  good  work  for  Italy  some  day.  .  But  for  you,  Signor' 
Ralph,  what  can  I  do,  or  rather  what  will  you  do  for  me  ?  " 

"  Anything, — everything." 

She  bowed  gravely  in  thanks,  and  he  knew  his  offer  was 
accepted  to  the  uttermost.  "  I  will  not  ask  you  to  be  a  spy  in 
Trieste,"  she  said,  "  for  that  would  not  be  fair  ;  also  I  think 
you  would  make  a  bad  one."  He  had  a  moment  of  intense 
relief.  "  But  some  day  I  will  ask  something  of  you,  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  not  be  disappointed."  She  held  out  her  hand  for  him 
to  kiss.  "  Addio.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  very  busy,  and  there 
will  be  something  for  you  to  see.  The  Neapolitan  fleet  is 
signalled,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  with  honour."  He 
understood  the  regal  dismissal  and  was  walking  down  the  long 
room  when  she  called  to  him.  "  Another  little  moment !  If 
you  see  Captain  Hinton  teU  him  to  wait  and  be  patient.  Addio'' 
Her  voice  shook  over  the  commonplace  words. 

Yet  Ralph  was  not  sure  that  he  envied  Hinton.  Heartily 
sorry  for  the  sailor,  on  leaving  the  Countess  he  felt  usually  that 
her  regard  was  worth  all  a  man  could  suffer,  but  this  time  things 
had  changed  slightly.  The  glamour  was  there  still,  the  beauti- 
ful pale  passionate  face  was  still  that  of  a  saint  to  be  given 
prayers,  but, — but, — one  does  not  expect  one's  saint  to  laugh 
with  one,  and  it  is  sacrilege  to  jest  in  her  presence.  He  had 
committed  the  crime,  and  it  had  shown  him  how  weariness  of  the 
heights  of  heaven  might  arrive.  But  Hinton  never  wanted  to 
laugh  except  at  things  labelled  comic. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  general  reader,  as  a  rule,  is  but  slightly  interested  in 
n:\inor  rectifications.  Secure  .in  a  pretended  preference  of  the 
spirit  to  the  letter,  he  professes  to  be  indii^rent  whether  the 
grandmother  of  an  exaited  personage  was  a  Huggins  or  a 
Blenkinsop  ;  and  he  is  equally  careless  as  to  the  cprrect  Christian 
names  of  his  cousins  or  his  aunts.  In  the  main,  the  general 
reader  is  wise  in  his  generation.  But  with  the  painful  biographer, 
toiling  in  the  immeasurable  sand  of  thankless  research,  often 
foot-sore  and  dry  of  throat,  these  trivialities  assume  exaggerated 
dimensions  ;  and  to  those  who  remind  hin^,  as  in  a cynicalage he 
is  sure  to  be  reminded,  of  the  infinitesimal  value  of  his  hard- 
gotten  grains  of  information,  he  can  only  mournfully,  if  uncon- 
vincingly,  reply  that  fact  is  fact, — even  in  matters  of  mustard- 
seed.  With  this  prelude  (and  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editor 
of  Macmillan's  Magazine),  I  propose,  making  pretext 
of  Henry  Fielding's  approaching  bi-centenary,  to  set  down  .one 
or  two  minute  points  not  yet  comprised  in  any  existing  records 
of  his  career- 

The  first  relates  to  the  exact  period  of  his  residence  at  Lcyden 
University.  His  earliest  biographer,  Arthur  Murphy,  writing 
in  1762,  is  more  explicit  than  usual  on  this  topic.  "He 
[Fielding],"  says  Murphy,  "  went  from  Eton  to  Leyden,  and 
there  continued  to  show  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to 
study  the  civilians  with  a  remarkable  application  for  about  two 
years,  when,  remittances  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
L.ondon,  not  then  quite  twenty  years  old  [/>.  before  April 
22nd,  1727]."  In  1883,  like  my  predecessors,  I  adopted  this 
statement,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  I  had  nothing  better  to 
put  in  its  place.  And  Murphy  should  have  been  well-informed. 
He  had  known  Fielding  personally ;  he  was  employed  by 
Fielding's  publisher  ;  and   he  could,  one  would  imagine,  have 
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readily  obtained  accurate  data  from  Fielding's  surviving  sister, 
Sarah,  who  was  only  three  years  younger  than  her  brother,  of 
whose  short  life  (he  died  at  forty-eight)  she  could  scarcely  have 
forgotten  the  particulars.  Murphy*s  story,  moreover,  exactly 
fitted  in  with  the  fact,  only  made  known  in  June,  1883,  that 
Fielding,  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  had  endeavoured,  in  November, 
1725,  to  abduct  or  carry  off  his  first  love,  Miss  Sarah  Andrew 
of  Lyme  Regis.  Although  the  lady  was  promptly  married  to  a 
son  of  one  of  her  fiuttered  guardians,  nothing  seemed  more 
reasonable  than  to  assume  that  the  disappointed  lover  (one  is 
sure  he  was  never  an  heiress-hunter  !)  was  despatched  to  the 
Dutch  University  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.^  But  in  once 
more  examining  Mr.  Keightley's  posthumous  papers,  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Lyster,  I 
founda  referenceto  an  un-noted  article  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine 
for  November,  1863  (from  internal  evidence  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  written  by  James  Hannay),  entitled  "A  Scotchman  in 
Holland."  Visiting  Leyden,  the  writer  was  permitted  to  inspect 
the  University  Album  ;  and  he  found,  under  1728,  the  follow- 
ing:—«  HENRICUS  FIELDING,  ANGLUS,  ANN.  20. 
STUD.  LIT.",  coupled  with  the  further  detail  that  he  **was 
living  at  the  *  Hotel  of  Antwerp.'  "  Except  in  the  item  of 
**  STUD.  LIT.",  this  did  not  seem  to  conflict  materially  with 
Murphy's  account,  as  Fielding  was  nominally  twenty  from  1727 
to  1728,  and  small  discrepancies  must  be  allowed  for. 

Twenty  years  later,  a  fresh  version  of  the  record  came  to 
light.  At  their  tercentenary  festival  (of  which  an  account  was 
given  in  this  Magazine)  *  the  Leyden  University  printed  a  list  of 
their  students  from  their  foundation  to  1875.  From  this  Mr. 
Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.,  compiled  in  1883,  for  the  Index  Society, 
an  Index  to  English-Speaking  Students  who  have  graduated 
AT  Leyden  University  ;  and  at  p.  35  appears  "  FIELDING, 
Henricus,  Anglus^  16  Mart.  1728.  915"  (the  last  being  the 
column  number  of  the  list).  This  added  a  month-date,  and 
made  Fielding  a  graduate.  Then,  last  year,  came  yet  a  third 
rendering.  Mr.  A.  E.  H.  Swaen,  writing  in  The  Modern 
Language  Review,  printed  the  inscription  in  the  Album  as 
follows  :  *'  Febr.  16.  1728  ;  Rectore  Johanne  Wesselio,  Henricus 

*  Men  of  Letters,  Fielding^  2nd  ed.,  1889,  Appendix  I. 

*  Macmillan's  Magazine,  April,  1875. 
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Fielding,  Anglus.  20,  L."  Mr.  Swaen  construed  this  to  mean 
that  on  the  date  named  (which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not 
Mr.  Peacock's  date).  Fielding,  "aged  twenty,  was  entered  as 
litterarum  studiosus  at  Leyden.**  In  this  case  it  would  follow  that 
his  residence  in  Holland  should  have  come  after  February  i6th, 
1728  ;  and  Mr.  Swaen  went  on  to  conjecture  that,  *'as  his 
[Fielding's]  first  play.  Love  in  Several  Masques,  was  staged  at 
Drury  Lane  in  February,  1728,  and  his  next  play,  The  Temple 
Beau,  was  produced  in  January,  1730,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  residence  in  Holland  filled  up  the  interval  or  part  of  it.  Did 
the  profits  of  the  play  [he  proceeded]  p)erhaps  cover  part  of 
the  travelling  expenses  ?  " 

The  new  complications  imported  into  the  question  by  this 
fresh  aspect  of  it  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Up  to  1875  there 
had  been  but  one  Fielding  on  the  Leyden  books ;  so  that  all 
these  diflPering  accounts  were  variations  from  a  single  source. 
In  this  difi[iculty  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  most  kindly  undertook  to  make 
enquiries  on  my  behalf  at  Leyden  University  itself.  In  reply  to 
certain  definite  questions  drawn  up  by  me,  he  obtained  from  (he 
distinguished  scholar  and  Professor  of  History,  Dr.  Pieter  Blok, 
the  following  authoritative  particulars.  The  exact  words  in  the 
original  Album  Academicum  are  : — ^**  16  Martii  r'/28  Henricus 
Fielding,  Anglus,  annor.  20  Litt.  Stud."  He  was  then  staying 
at  the  '*  Casteel  van  Antwerpen," — as  related  by  "  A  Scotchman 
in  Holland."  His  name  only  occurs  again  in  the  yearly 
recensiones  under  February  22nd,  1729,  as  "  Henricus  Fieldingh," 
when  he  was  domiciled  with  one  Jan  Oson.  He  must  con- 
sequently have  left  Leyden  before  February  8th,  1730,  February 
8  th  being  the  birthday  of  the  University,  after  which  all  students 
have  to  be  annually  registered.  The  entry  in  the  Album  (as  Mr. 
Swaen  aflSrmed)  is  an  admission  entry  ;  there  are  no  leaving 
entries.  As  regards  "  studying  the  civilians,"  Fielding  might,  in 
those  days.  Dr.  Blok  explains,  have  had  private  lessons  from  the 
professors  ;  but  he  could  not  have  studied  in  the  University 
without  being  on  the  books.  To  sum  up :  after  producing 
Love  in  Several  Masques  at  Drury  Lane,  probably  on 
February  12th,  1728,^  Fielding  was  admitted  a  **  Litt.  Stud."  at 
Leyden  University  on  March  1 6th  ;  was  still  there  in  February 

^  Genest,  iii,  209. 
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1729  ;  and  left  before  February  8th,  1730.  Murphy  is  therefore 
at  isLvHt  in  almost  every  particular.  Fielding  did  not  go  from  Eton 
to  Leyden ;  he  did  not  make  any  recognised  study  of  the 
civilians,  '^  with  remarkable  application  "  or  otherwise  ;  and  he  did 
noi  return  to  London  before  he  was  twenty.  But  it  is  by  no 
mieans  improbable  that  the  proximate  cause  of  his  coming  home 
was  the  failure  of  remittances.     So  much  for  Murphy. 

Another  recently  established  fact  is  also  more  or  less  connected 
with  "Mur,"  as  Johnson  called  him.  In  his  "  Essay"  of  1762, 
he  gave  a  highly-coloured  account  of  Fielding's  first  marriage, 
and  of  the  promptitude  with  which,  assisted  by  yellow  liveries 
and  a  pack  of  hounds,  he  managed  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
his  wire's  little  fortune.  This  account  has  now  been  "  simply 
riddled  in  its  details  "  (as  Mr.  Saintsbury  puts  it)  by  successive 
biographers,  the  last  destructive  critic  being  the  late  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  who  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  "  yellow  liveries  " 
(not  the  family  liveries,  be  it  noted,)  were  simply  a  confused 
recollection  of  the  fantastic  pranks  of  that  other  and  earlier  Beau 
Fielding  (Steele's  "  Orlando  the  Fair  "  ),  who  married  the  Duchess 
of  .Cleveland  in  1705,  and  was  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Westminster.  One  thing  was  wanting  to  the  readjustment  of 
the  narrative  ;  and  that  was  the  precise  date  of  Fielding's  marriage 
to  the  beautifiil  Miss  Cradock  of  Salisbury,  the  original  both  of 
Sophia  Western  and  Amelia  Booth.  By  great  good  fortune  this 
has  now  been  ascertained.  Lawrence  gave  the  date  as  1735,  ^^^ 
Keightley  suggested  the  spring  of  that  year.  This,  as  Swift 
would  say,  is  near  the  mark,  although  confirmation  has  been 
slow  in  coming.  In  June,  1 906,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Bush,  of  Bath, 
announced  in  The  Bath  Chronicle  that  the  desired  information 
was  to  be  found  (not  in  the  Salisbury  registers  which  had  been 
fruitlessly  consulted,  but)  at  the  tiny  church  of  St.  Mary,  Charl- 
combe,  a  secluded  parish  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Bath.  Here  is  the  record  : — "  November  ye  28,  1734.  Henry 
Fielding  of  ye  Parish  of  St.  James  in  Bath,  Esq.,  and  Charlotte 
aCradock,  of  ye  same  Parish,  spinster,  were  married  by  virtue  of 
a  licence  ifrom  ye  Court  of  Wells."  All  lovers  of  Fielding  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bush,  whose  researches,  in  addition, 
disclosed  the  fact  that  Sarah  Fielding,  the  novelist's  third  sister 
(as  we  shall  see  presently),  was  buried,  not  in  Bath  Abbey,  where 
Dr.  John  Hoadly  raised  a  memorial  to  her,  but  '*  in  ye  entrance 
of  the   Chancel   [of  Charlcombe  Church]  close  to  ye   Rector's 
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scat,'*  April  14th,  1768.^  Mr.  Bush's  revelation,  it  may  be 
added,  was  made  in  connection  with  another  record  of  the  visits 
of  the  novelist  to  the  old  Queen  of  the  West,  a  tablet  erected  in 
June  last  to  Fielding  and  his  sister  on  the  wall  of  Yew  Cottage, 
now  Widcombe  Lodge,  Widcombe,  Bath,  where  they  once 
resided. 

In  the  last  case  I  have  to  mention,  it  is  but  fair  to  Murphy  to 
admit  that  he  seems  to  have  been  better  informed  than  those 
who  have  succeeded  him.  Richardson  writes  of  being  "well 
acquainted "  with  four  of  Fielding's  sisters,  and  both  I^wrence 
and  Keightley  refer  to  a  Catherine  and  an  Ursula,  of  whom 
Keightley,  after  prolonged  enquiries,  could  obtain  no  tidings; 
With  the  help  of  Colonel  W.  F.  Prideaux,  and  the  kind  offices 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Martin  of  the  Hammersmith  Free  Library,  this 
matter  has  now  been  set  at  rest.  In  1887  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
had  suggested  to  me  that  Catherine  and  Ursula  were  most 
probably  born  at  Sharpham  Park,  before  the  Fieldings  moved  to 
East  Stour.  This  must  have  been  the  case,  though  Keightley 
had  failed  to  establish  it.  At  all  events,  Catherine  and  Ursula 
existed,  for  they  both  died  in  1750.  The  Hammersmith 
Registers  at  Fulham  record  the  following  burials  : — 

1750  July  9th,  Mrs.  Catherine  Feilding  (sic.) 
1750  Nov.  1 2th,  Mrs.  Ursula  Fielding. 
1750  [-1]  Feb'.  24th,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Fielding. 
1753  May  loth,  Louisa,  d.  of  Henry  Fielding,  Esq. 

The  first  three,  with  Sarah,  make  up  the  **Four  Worthy 
Sisters  "  of  the  reprehensible  author  of  that "  truly  coarse-titled 
Tom  Jones,"  concerning  which  Richardson  wrote  shudderingly 
in  August  1 749  to  his  young  friends,  Astrsea  and  Minerva  Hill. 
The  final  entry  relating  to  Fielding's  little  daughter,  Louisa, 
born  December  3rd,  1752,  makes  it  probable  that,  in  May,  1753, 
he  was  staying  in  the  house  at  Hammersmith,  then  occupied  by 
his  sole  surviving  sister,  Sarah.  In  the  following  year  (October 
8th)  he  himself  died  at  Lisbon.  There  is  no  better  short 
appreciation  of  his    work   than    Lowell's  lapidary  lines   in   the 

^  Sarah  Fielding's  epiuph  in  Bath  Abbey  is  often  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Bishop  Benjamin  Hoadly.  [n  this  case,  it  must  have  been  anticipatory  (like 
Dr.  Primrose's  on  his  Deborah)  for  the  Bbhop  died  in  1761. 
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Shire  Hall  at  Taunton,  the  epigraph  to  his  bust  by  Miss  Margaret 
Thomas : 

He  looked  on  naked  nature  unashamed, 

And  saw  the  Sphinx,  now  bestial,  now  divine. 
In  change  and  re-change ;  he  nor  praised  nor  blamed. 

But  drew  her  as  he  saw  with  fearless  line. 
Did  he  good  service  ?     God  must  judge,  not  we  ! 

Manly  he  was,  and  generous  and  sincere  ; 
English  in  all,  of  genius  blithely  free  : 

W  ho  loves  a  matx  may  see  his  image  here. 

It  was  the  ungracious  duty  of  the  first  part  of  this  paper  to 
throw  doubts  on  the  nature  of  Fielding's  academic  pursuits.  But 
whether  he  did,  or  did  not,  •*  study  the  civilians  "  at  Leyden,  he 
certainly  studied  them  later  when  reading  for  the  Bar  ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  as  passages  in  his  works  abundantly  testify, 
he  was  throughout  his  life  eminently  liferarum  studiosu^.  And, 
as  I  discovered  in  1892, — somewhat  to  my  surprise,  looking  to 
his  traditional  character — he  was  exceptionally  well  provided  with 
the  materials  of  erudition.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
library,  as  varied  as  that  of  Johnson,  in  the  matter  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  as  richly  endowed  as  that  of  Gray,  and  larger  than 
that  of  Goldsmith.  This  collection  which,  in  auctioneer's  phrase, 
comprised  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  lots,  was  sold  in  February, 
1755,  ^^^  ^364  IS.  iJ.j  or  about  ;^ioo  more  than,  in  1785,  the 
public  were  willing  to  give  for  the  books  of  Johnson.  There 
were  many  folios,  including  five  volumes  of  legal  manuscripts, 
much  poetry  and  drama,  much  law,  and,  as  above  implied,  a 
good  show  of  what  Moses  Primrose  comprehensively  calls  the 
Ancients. 

Austin  Dobson 
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The  ignorance  of  medical  matters  that  prevails  among  the 
Irish  peasantry  is  a  source  of  unfailing  wonder  to  those  who 
come  in  frequent  contact  with  them.  The  belief  that  if  one 
tablespoonful  of  physic  will  do  you  good,  five,  six,  seven  table- 
spoonfuls  will  do  you  still  more  good  is  very  popular,  and  often 
leads  to  queer  results.  In  the  old  days  this  was  not  very  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  reading  and  writing  do  not  come  by  nature 
in  spite  of  Dogberry's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  and  among  an 
ignorant,  unlettered  people  anything  may  happen ;  but  in  these  days 
when  the  national  school  sends  its  pupils  out  into  the  world  to 
fill  all  manner  of  positions,  from  farm-labourer  to  priest  or 
doctor,  the  colossal  ignorance  of  individuals  is  amazing.  I  have 
often  heard  my  father  tell  the  following  story,  for  the  truth  of 
which  he  vouches. 

When  Bianconi's  cars  did  for  Ireland  what  the  railways  do  to- 
day, he  used  frequently  to  ride  through  County  Cork  to 
Mitchelstown,  visiting  relatives  who  lived  there.  The  coach 
was  at  that  time  driven  by  a  local  celebrity  called  Tom  Duggan, 
who  was  of  a  most  loquacious  habit  and  would  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  long  journey  with  many  a  racy  story.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  Tom's  spirits  lacked  their  usual  brightness, 
and  the  man  himself  looked  so  ill  that  my  father  asked  him  if 
anything  was  the  matter. 

"  Well,  yer  honour,"  said  Tom,  **  'twas  this  way.  I  wasn't 
feelin'  very  well  in  meself  these  few  days  past,  an'  herself  sez  to 
me,  *Why  don't  ye  be  afther  gettin'  a  box  of  them  pills  of 
Andherson's  whin  ye  be  in  the  town  ? '  So  I  wint  to  Misther 
Murphy's  down  beyant,  an'  *  Have  ye  e'er  a  pill  of  Andher- 
son's ? '  sez  I."  Anderson,  it  may  be  explained,  was  a  popular 
patent-medicine  manufacturer  at  that  time.  "  *  Yes,'  sez  he. 
*  Will  ye  give  me  wan  ?'  sez  I,  but  begorra  he  ¥md  not.     *  Ye 
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must  buy  the  box/  he  sez,  *  and  take  two  of  thim  to-night. 
They'll  do  ye  a  wurrld  of  good,'  sez  he.  So  I  took  the  box, 
bad  scran  to  thim,  and  away  I  wint  to  the  offis.  But  shure, 
thinks  I,  if  two  will  do  me  good,  maybe  twinty-two  will  do  me 
more  good, — there  was  twinty-two  in  the  box,  the  gossoon  in  the 
shop  tould  me — and  *  sorra  the  use  to  wait  till  to-night,'  I  sez,  so 
with  that  I  swallowed  thim  all." 

**  Did  you  swallow  the  whole  lot,  Tom  ? " 

*'  No,  begor  !  I  chewed  thim,"  said  Tom,  "  an'  a  quare  taste 
they  had  intoirely.  Dick  Phelan  was  on  the  coach  that  same 
evening,  an'  faith,  we  wint  along  grand  till  we  came  about  a  mile 
aisht  of  Mitchelstown  an'  thin  'twas  meself  was  feelin'  mortial 
bad.  *  Dick,'  sez  I,  *  'tis  dyin'  I  am,  will  ye  dhrive  the  coach 
home  for  me  ? '  I  sefe.  So  Dick  tuk  the  reins  and  him  tcllin' 
me  I  was  kik  intoirely,  I  lay  down  in  the  gripe  of  the  ditch,  yer 
hon6ur,  an'  sfure  'twas  meself  thought  I  was  dead  before  morn- 

ing."  ;  .. 

"  How  long  were  you  in  the  ditch,  Tom  ? "  asked  my  father. 

"  All  night,  yer  honour,"  said  Tom,  "  shure  I  could  not  shtir 
imd  the  way  I  was  in.  That  Andherson  is  an  ould  rogue.  'Tis 
prosecuted  he  ought  to  be,  an'  he  sellin'  pills  to  pizen  a  man  !  " 

Such,  or  maybe  to  such  effect,  for  I  dare  not  quote  verbatim, 
was  Tom's  summing-up. 

This  happened   many  years  ago,  but  very  recently  a  farmer 

went  into  a  certain  chemist's  shop  in  C^ ,  and  asked  for  a 

box  of  well-known  pilts.  When  the  purchase,  neatly  wrapped 
in  paper,  was  handed  to  him,  he  paralysed  the  assistant  by 
tearing  ofF  the  wrappings  and  emptying  the  contents  of  the  box 
down  his  throat,  so  quickly  that  no  one  in  the  shop  had  time  to 
stop  him.  In  answer  to  their  horrified  remonstrances  he  grinned, 
paid  his  bill  and  walked  out.  Nothing  has  since  been  heard  of 
hini  nor  has  the  trembling  assistant  yet  bfeen  summoned  to  give 
evidence  at  the  inquest. 

But  even  in  Ireland  he  was  an  exception.  Not  so,  however, 
the  old  lady,  a  family  connection  of  my  own,  whose  love  of 
economy  was  her  ruling  passion  in  life.  She  had  been  taught  the 
principle  of  "  waste  not,  want  not"  in  her  youth,  and  the 
precept  led  her  to  a  strict  rule  of  always  finishing  up  remnants, 
whether  it  was  a  scrap  of  cotton  which  was  saved  for  a  patch- 
work quilt,  or  a  slice  of  toast  standing  neglected  in  the  rack 
after  breakfast;     Her   peculiarity  led   her  into  strange  byways. 
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not  the  least  of  them  being  her  h^trit  of  finishing  all  medicines 
that  came  into  the  house,  without  reference  to  any  complaint 
for  which  they  might  have  been  ordered.  No  matter  how  great 
or  how  smaU  the  amount  leit  in  the  botde,  she  resolutely 
finished  it,  and  as  she  lived  to  celebrate  her  ninetieth  birthday, 
the  power  of  the  drug  cannot  be  so  great  as  some  people  would 
have  us  believe.  The  dear  old  lady  throve  on  her  self-ad- 
ministered pills  and  potions.  Modern  lecturers  on  hygiene 
would  have  found  her  a  sore  puzzle,  for  her  thirst  for  medicine 
was  only  equalled  by  her  abhorrence  of  fresh  wr.  She  was 
never  really  happy  till  all  windows  and  doors  were  tightly  shut 
and  curtained,  and  at  night  her  bedroom  was  sealed  as  hermeti- 
cally as  her  ingenuity  could  seal  it.  Thick  curtains  were  drawn 
before  the  carefully  dosed,  bolted,  and  shuttered  windows ;  the 
trap-door  in  the  chimney  was  pulled  down  and  stuffed  mth 
paper  (there  was  no  fire  in  the  room  needless  to  say)  ;  her  bed, 
an  old  four-poster,  was  draped  with  the  heaviest  of  hangings, 
which  were  carefully  pinned  tc^ether  after  she  had  got  in  ;  and 
finally  the  keyhole  in  the  door  was  stuffed  with  paper  to  exclude 
draughts.  She  ought  to  have  died  a  hundred  deaths  in  her  early 
youth,  but  as  she  probably  never  heard  of  carbonic  acid  gas  she 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  in  defiance  of  all  known  laws  of  ventila- 
tion and  hygiene. 

The  colour  of  a  medicine,  as  we  all  know,  works 
wonders,  and  when  Tim  Dehmey  died  the  village  did  not 
wonder  (for  '*  wasn't  it  a  green  bottle  the  Docthor  was  afther 
givin'  him  ?  "),  whereas  Mary  Regan's  recovery  was  solely  due, 
as  was  well  known,  to  the  efllicacy  of  the  red  mixture  she 
swallowed  so  hopefully. 

The  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  is  well  exemplified  among 
these  simple  people,  as  the  following  example,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  Scientist,  will  show.  An  old  woman 
was  removed,  very  ill  indeed,  to  the  Women  and  Children's 
Hospital.  After  she  had  been  well  washed  (she  had  never  been 
in  a  bath  before  in  her  life)  she  was  put  to  bed,  and  a 
thermometer  slipped  under  her  arm.  When  the  nurse,  from 
whom  I  have  the  story,  took  it  away  to  read  it,  the  patient 
looked  at  her  with  grateful  eyes.  "  Thank  ye,  miss,"  said  she, 
**  that  done  me  a  world  of  good." 

For  the  truth  of  this  story  I  cannot  vouch,  though  it  is  well 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.  A  certain  old  woman  was  ordered 
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hy  her  doctor  to  the  sea*side  for  a  week.  Living  inland,  and 
having  never  seen  anything  bi^er  than  a  trout-stream  of 
microscopic  dimensions,  she  enlisted  the  services  of  a  friend 
to  sustain  her  on  her  pilgrimage.  Dublin  Bay  having  been 
recommended,  as  convenient  and  inexpensive,  in  due  time  two 
timorous  travellers  alighted  at  Kingsbridge.  Bewildered  by 
the  noise  and  bustle,  and  too  frightened  to  ask  their 
way,  they  set  out  on  foot  and  in  course  of  time  found 
themselves  on  one  of  the  bridges  overlooking  that  most 
odoriferous  of  rivers,  the  Liflfey,  which,  to  their  unaccustomed 
eyes,  seemed  so  enormous  that  they  at  once  decided  it  must  be 
the  "  say."  The  pungent,  sickly  aroma  of  undefined  ingredients 
assailed  their  nostrils,  and  the  patient  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
leaned  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  inhaling  deep  breaths  and 
filling  her  lungs  with  this  new  substitute  for  ozone.  At  last 
she  turned,  gazed  at  her  companion,  and  said  solemnly,  '^  Mary, 
I  feel  better  already  !  " 

When  the  electric  tramway  was  laid  through  the  streets  and 
the  cars  first  began  to  run,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  old 
woman  petrified  with  astonishment  standing  on  the  kerb,  with  eyes 
and  mouth  wide  open,  gazing  at  the  fearful  contrivance.  Then 
as  the  portent  whizzed  past  and  disappeared  in  the  distance  her 
limbs  would  relax,  her  eyes  resume  their  normal  position,  and 
crossing  herself  with  a  fervent  '*  Glory  be  to  God  !  "  she  would 
resume  her  occupation.  On  one  occasion  I  was  greatly  amused 
at  the  evident  terror  of  a  huge  burly  farmer  fresh  from  the 
country  who  was  being  piloted  through  the  town  by  a  friend. 
Arriving  at  the  Column,  the  starting-point  of  the  tram-cars.  City 
began  to  persuade  Country  to  take  a  ride.  Waiting  for  my  own 
vehicle  I  overheard  the  argument,  and  finally  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  two  clamber  up  after  me  to  the  top  of  mine 
when  it  arrived.  Country  was  seating  himself  with  great  care 
when  the  spring  seat  slipped,  making  him  jump  some  inches 
and  instantly  bolt  for  the  stairs.  His  friend  captured  him  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  ;  the  simple  device  for  keeping  the  seats 
dry  in  wet  weather  was  explained,  and  he  finally  settled  down  again, 
gripping  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him  with  both  hands,  and 
looking  as  though  he  expected  a  mine  to  explode  under  him  at 
any  moment.  Then  with  the  usual  whirr  we  started,  and  poor 
Country  would  have  been  oflF  again  had  he  not  been  held  down  by 
his  friend  who  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sitting  outside  him  on 
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the  scat,  which  just  held  two.  Presently  with  fearful  courage  the 
farmer  looked  over  the  side,  craned  his  neck  forward,  and  then 
nearly  twisted  himself  into  a  knot  as  he  endeavoured  to  examine 
the  back  of  the  car.  When  neither  horses  to  draw  it  nor 
engines  to  push  it  were  visible,  he  became  so  abjectly  miserable 
that  his  friend  looked  at  him.  "  Why,"  asked  he,  "  and  is 
it  afraid  you  are  ?  "  "  Afi-aid  ?  "  said  the  farmer  ;  **  begorra  oi 
ahm  that  ! " 

When  no  explosions  or  accidents  occurred,  we  gradually  took 
courage,  and  the  convenience  of  the  penny  rides  soon  appealed  to 
all  sections  of  the  community ;  indeed  in  no  other  town  have  I  been 
so  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  public  vehicles  are 
literally  servants  of  the  public.  We  refuse  to  be  dictated  to  ;  no 
white  posts,  registered  stopping-places,  are  allowed  on  our  lines  ; 
we  get  in  where  we  will  and  out  where  we  will  ;  we  occasionally 
induce  obliging  conductors  to  stop  the  tram  while  we  jump  out 
and  post  a  letter,  or  beg  him  to  wait  for  a  friend  who's  "just 
coming,"  having  dashed  into  a  shop  on  a  hurried  errand.  With 
it  all  we  manage  to  keep  good  time,  to  meet  the  trains  we  are 
scheduled  to  meet,  and  to  arrive  at  the  Column  at  the  prescribed 
hour.  How  it  is  done  only  Heaven  and  the  Irish  temperament  can 
tell.  Occasionally,  of  course,  conductors,  being  after  all  only 
mortal,  consider  it  necessary  to  hurry  the  leisurely  pedestrian 
who  clambers  slowly  and  majestically  into  the  car,  but  this  we 
always  resent.  To  have  the  bell  clattered  angrily  racks  our 
nerves,  offends  the  ear,  and  insults  our  reposeful  dignity.  As  a 
rule  we  swallow  our  wrath,  but  one  evening  an  old  dame's 
feelings  proved  too  much  for  her.  She  hailed  the  car  too 
late  ;  we  had  passed,  and  by  the  time  we  pulled  up  she  was 
several  yards  down  the  road.  She  was  becomingly  arrayed, 
I  remember,  in  a  spotlessly  white  mob-cap  and  a  blue  check 
apron  that  covered  her  multitudinous  petticoat  to  the  very 
hem.  She  had  a  big  basket  on  her  arm  and  came  trundling 
after  the  car  in  very  aggrieved  fashion.  Perhaps  the  conductor 
was  in  a  hurry,  perhaps  he  thought  her  pace  unnecessarily 
slow,  at  any  rate  he  clanged  the  bell  vociferously.  Jerking 
her  basket  on  to  the  foot-board  and  catching  the  brass  rail 
in  one  hand,  she  stood  on  the  road,  and  treated  him  to  a 
flood  of  eloquence,  while  he  tried  vainly  to  make  her  either 
enter  the  car  or  release  her  hold.  The  driver  was  growing 
impatient,  and  the  other  occupants  were  so  openly  amused  that 
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the  conductor  lost  his  temper.  **  Will  ye  get  on  or  will  ye  not  ?  ** 
he  thundered.  "  Get  on  ?  What  else  would  I  be  doin*,  if  ye'd 
only  give  me  time  ?  "  Then  she  did  condescend  to  **  get  on/* 
and  finally  seated  herself  with  a  genial  smile  that  embraced  the 
entire  company.  **  My,"  she  remarked,  **  what  a  hurry  we're  in  ! 
Shure,  we  have  the  day  before  us  [it  was  six  in  the  evening], 
and  that  young  man  rampagin'  and  clatterin'  as  if  ould  Nick 
was  after  him."  I  regret  to  say  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
continue  the  conversation,  and  so  much  valuable  information  on 
the  ways  and  habits  of  "  conducthors  "  was  lost  for  ever. 

It  is  in  the  tram-car  that  one  often  overhears  delicious  morsels 
of  gossip,  for  we  discuss  our  family  aflairs  without  the  slightest 
particle  of  reserve.  The  following  dialogue  is  reproduced  so 
nearly  as  possible  as  it  took  place. 

*'  'Tis  a  fine  day,  Mrs.  McCarthy." 

"  'Tis  indeed  a  fine  day,  thank  God.  And  how's  yourself  to-day, 
ma'am  ? " 

"  Well,  'its  only  middlin'  I  am,  but  did  ye  hear  that  I've  had 
James  sick  with  me  ?  " 

"  No  then,  I  didn't.  But  what's  the  matther  with  him,  the 
creathiu-e  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  had  an  oppression  on  his  chist  [chest]  an'  he  was 
gettin'  that  thin  you'd  think  he'd  been  eating  carogues  [black- 
beetles]  like  the  cats,  so  1  sint  for  Dr.  O'Connor  and  he  sez  'tis 
consumption  like  he  have.  He  sez  to  give  him  milk  and  cod- 
liver  oil  and  have  him  be  out  in  the  air,  but  we're  fair  ruined 
with  the  cxpinse  of  it,  an'  him  not  earnin'." 

"  Glory  be,  but  'tis  a  hard  world,  an'  as  for  expinse  [here  the 
speaker  raised  her  eyes  and  her  hands  heavenwards  and  assumed 
a  tragic  pose  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Siddons]  shure  'tis 
I  know  what  expinse  is.     Ye  know  Mary,  don't  ye  ? " 

"  Shure,  of  course,  I  do  ;  who  wouldn't  know  her  ?  " 

**  Well,  she  had  a  quare  kind  of  pain  like,  in  her  inside,  and 
she  was  complainin'  and  gettin'  thin  like,  an'  seemed  to  be  out  of 
herself  intirely,  an'  though  I  done  all  I  could,  she  didn't  get  no 
better.  An'  thin  wan  night  she  was  tuk  mortal  bad,  and  we  sent 
Johnny  running  for  Docthor  O'Connor,  an'  he  came  an'  *  Mrs. 
Tangney,'  says  he,  '  'tis  the  index  that  ails  your  daughter.'  An' 
thin  he  tould  me  how  as  only  an  operation  cud  do  her  any  good. 
*  Sind  her  over  to  the  Hospital  to  me,'  sez  he,  *  for  a  week,  an'  I'll 
sind  her  back  to  ye  as  well  as  iver  she  was.'     So  be  this  and  be  that, 
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we  tuk  a  cab  and  carted  her  over  to  the  Hospital,  and  she  was 
there  tin  days  no  less." 

"  An'  is  she  well  agin,  now  ?  "  enquired  Mrs.  McCarthy.  A 
little  jealousy  was  mingled  with  her  sympathy,  for  the  glory  of  an 
operation  had  never  come  in  her  way  and  she  felt  that  Mrs. 
Tangney  had  marked  a  point. 

**  Faith,  thin,  she  is,"  answered  her  friend,  fully  conscious  ot 
her  superior  position,  "  but  what  it  cost  me  'twould  scare  you  to 
hear.  Pounds  an'  pounds  I  paid  for  her,  money  to  the  docthor 
here,  an'  medicine  there,  an'  nourishment  to  feed  a  regiment  of 
dhragoons,  chickens,  an'  milk  an'  God  knows  what  beside,  but," 
she  added,  triumphantly  preparing  to  leave  the  car,  "  if  I  hadn't 
paid  it,  shure  I  wouldn't  have  her  to  the  good,  now  ; "  and  then 
she  made  a  dramatic  exit,  leaving  Mrs.  McCarthy  with  humility 
and  envy  stamped  on  every  curve  of  her  ample  form. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  dearly  love  an  illness  ;  we  revel 
in  lurid  details,  minute  descriptions,  unspeakable  incidents,  and 
tragic  climaxes.  And  above  all  we  love  local  colour ;  no  pig- 
ments are  too  gaudy  for  our  palettes,  and  we  splash  on  crimsons 
and  yellows,  flaring  greens  and  dazzling  blues,  with  an  artistic 
sense  that  scorns  strict  adherence  to  actual  fact.  To  get  an 
effect,  that  is  our  aim  and  object,  and  as  most  Irish  people  are 
born  story-tellers,  we  generally  succeed.  It  did  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  flow  of  Mrs.  Tangney 's  discourse  that  Dr. 
O'Connor,  the  soul  of  kindly  good-nature,  had  performed  the 
operation  free  of  charge,  and  had  even  used  his  influence  to  get  the 
patient  into  a  free  bed  in  the  hospital.  If  Mrs.  McCarthy  dared 
to  put  on  airs  about  a  mere  cold,  it  was  Mrs.  Tangney's 
bounden  duty  to  meet  her  on  equal,  or  if  possible  superior 
terms.  However,  it  must  in  truth  be  added  that  our  intent 
is  rarely  to  deceive  ;  we  are  merely  carried  away  by  our 
artistic  and  dramatic  instinct.  Who  so  important  in  the  street 
as  Mrs.  Mulvaney,  whose  husband  is  suffering  from  some 
remote  disease  with  a  name  so  awe-inspiring  that  the  bravest 
among  us  dares  not  attempt  it  ?  And  whose  kitchen  the 
rendezvous  of  neighbours,  but  hers  ?  She  is  suddenly  the 
centre  of  attraction  ;  ghoul-like  individuals  come  flitting  to  and 
fro,  asking  intimate  questions,  discussing  the  very  latest  develop- 
ment, and  then  with  weary  sighs  and  doleful  waggings  of  heads 
volunteer  the  cheerful  statement  that  "  himselTs  mortal  bad." 
Thenceforward  they  speak  of  the  invalid  in  the  past  tense,  and 
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in  a  tone  so  sacred  that  Mrs.  Mulvaney  somehow  feels  slightly 
aggrieved  when  "  himself  "  gets  better  after  all.  She  has  been 
cheated  of  something,  she  thinks  vaguely  ;  and  so  she  has, — of 
the  excitement  and  hysterical  interest  of  a  wake.  That  a  wake 
has  often  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  bad  epidemic  is 
only  too  certain,  but  to  deprive  the  people  of  it  is  to  snatch  a 
dinner  from  a  hungry  lion,  so  knitted  into  their  lives  has  it 
become,  so  entirely  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  even  of  their  very 
being,  that  to  bury  the  dead  unwaked  is  to  commit  a  sacrilege 
beyond  the  power  of  description.  In  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  authorities,  time  and  again  the  body  of  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  died  of  some  highly  infectious  disease  has  been  waked  in  a  tiny 
kitchen,  in  which  through  all  the  long  hours  of  a  breathless  night  a 
mass  of  steaming  humanity  is  packed,  breathing  the  fetid  poison- 
laden  air,  and  going  forth  at  dawn  to  spread  infection  like  wildfire 
through  village  or  town.  Nowadays  this  is  rarely  possible  ; 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  common  occurrence. 

Needless  to  say  a  hurt  or  a  wound  must  always  be  inspected  by 
sympathisers.  The  excuses,  apologies,  shifts,  which  one  has  to 
conjure  up  at  a  moment's  notice  to  escape  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  spoken  word,  are  a  liberal  education  in  themselves,  for 
the  escape  must  be  made  with  a  good  grace,  the  excuse  must  be 
valid,  and  no  trumped-up  thing  through  which  any  infant  could 
see.  The  point  is  one  on  which  we  are  very  touchy,  and  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  could  wish  to  escape  so 
inestimable  a  privilege.  When,  however,  one  day  an  old  fish- 
wife boarded  my  tram-car  and  proceeded  on  rather  original  lines, 
the  case  was  diflFerent.  As  usual  she  foregathered  with  a  friend 
who  sat  near  the  door.  They  both  exuded  in  very  truth  a  most 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell.  Each  wore  a  ragged  shawl  crossed 
over  her  ample  front  and  tied  in  a  knot  behind  ;  each  aflfected 
a  style  of  coiffure  whose  success  depended  solely  on  the  half- 
hearted eflForts  of  two  hair-pins,  and  the  main  scheme  of  which 
necessitated  the  straying  of  several  grizzled  locks  down  a  broad 
and  shapeless  back  ;  each  wore  what  had  once  been  a  blue  serge 
skirt  turned  up  and  tied  round,  what  in  courtesy  we  will  call,  her 
waist ;  each  had  a  drab  petticoat,  about  which  the  less  said  the 
better,  and  each  put  a  finishing  touch  to  her  costume  with  boots 
which  might  have  proved  an  easy  fit  for  the  Irish  Giant.  It  was 
rather  a  hot  day.  In  a  mad  moment  I  had  gone  inside  the  car, 
being  too  lazy  to  ascend  the  steps  to  the  top.     There  was  not  a 
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breath  of  air  save  that  which  entered  the  door,  and  it,  alas, 
paused  on  its  way  and  gathered  up  unconsidered  items  of 
essences  ere  it  reached  me.  To  fly,  meant  to  pass  the  lions  in 
my  path  ;  how  to  get  past  those  boots, — that  was  the  problem. 
Ere  I  had  solved  it  the  voice  of  one,  with  a  brogue  of  exquisite 
richness  and  variety,  arose  to  such  an  exceptional  pitch  that 
perforce  I  abandoned  thoughts  of  escape.  We  had  the  car  to 
ourselves,  but,  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  had  the  bench 
of  Bishops  adorned  it  with  their  presence  it  would  have  made 
not  the  slightest  difference. 

*'  'Tis  the  rheumatiz  that's  throublin'  me*  Not  two  nights 
gone,  I  was  that  bad  that  *  Paddy,'  $ez  I  to  himself,  *  'tis  dyin' 
I  am  !     Bring  me  the  priest,'  I  sex.     *  Let  me  die  aisy.'  " 

**  Glory  be  1 "  came  in  a  sepulchral  tones  from  the  lady 
opposite. 

"  Paddy  gev  wan  lep  out  o'  the  bed,  an'  away  he  wint,  and  whin 
Father  Cassidy  came,  I  gev  wan  screech  out  o'  me,  the  pain  was 
that  bad.  'Twas  me  leg  was  the  worst !  Look  an'  I'll  show 
ye."  A  mighty  foot  was  thrust  out,  and  then  began  a  fumbling 
at  the  petticoats, — but  I  waited  for  no  more.  With  one  wild  dash 
I  hurled  myself  between  the  two  old  ladies,  tripped  over  the  all- 
absorbing  member,  heard  a  smothered  yell,  and  gained  the  outer 
air. 

Bone-setters  are  now  much  less  frequently  met  with  than  they 
used  to  be.  They  were  endowed  with  special  gifts  which  enabled 
them,  with  an  absolute  ignorance  of  anatomy,  to  set  any  and 
every  breakable  bone  in  the  human  body.  Faith  in  them  was 
absolute  ;  they,  like  the  King,  could  do  no  wrong,  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  I  know  myself  of  instances  in  which  limbs  set  by 
a  mere  qualified  doctor  were  afterwards  broken  again  and  reset 
by  some  tinker  or  smith,  generally  an  itinerant,  who  having 
received  his  fee  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  One  blacksmith  had 
an  unrivalled  reputation  in  the  country,  and  so  renowned  was 
his  skill  that  a  leg  (set  by,  and  mending  nicely  under  the  care  of, 
the  dispensary  doctor)  had  to  be  broken  and  set  again  by  him 
before  the  sick  man  or  his  relations  would  believe  recovery 
possible.  One  old  woman  treated  in  this  way  never  regained 
the  use  of  her  leg,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  cases,  in  which 
no  certified  practitioner  had  any  part,  got  well  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  That  the  men  were  possessed  of  certain  rude  skill 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  whether  the  faith  in  their  methods 
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which  held  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  justified^  it 
is  difficult  for  those  of  the  present  generation  to  determine. 

A  few  words  about  raddjr  tne  Doctor  may  not  inaptly 
conclude  this  sketch.  He  was  born  at  Crosshaven  in  the  County 
Cork  on  a  Good  Friday  morning  many  years  ago,  and  the  priest 
told  his  mother  that  if  he  were  christened  between  the  first  and 
second  mass  on  Easter  Sunday  he  would  have  power  to  cure  all 
diseases.  The  conditions  having  been  fulfilled  Paddy  grew  up 
possessed  of  almost  miraculous  powers.  To  a  certain  knowledge 
of  herbs  and  their  uses  he  added  the  magic  potency  of  charm  and 
spell  which  no  malady  can  resist,  and  soon  his  fame  spread  far 
and  wide.  With  two  complaints  he  was  particularly  successful, 
one  being  the  **  Evil "  (King's  Evil)  and  the  other  the  «  Farsee/' 
(farcy)  which  only  attacks  horses.  Once  three  men  were  sent  to 
him  as  a  deputation  from  County  Waterford,  begging  him  to 
return  and  h^  the  people  there,  and  his  mission  was  attended  with 
wonderful  results.  It  is  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since 
T^iddy  was  last  heard  of,  but  the  following,  which  is  his  own  pre- 
scription for  the  cure  of  the  Evil,  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  his 
methods. 

"  You  must  take  the  first  pup  of  the  first  litter,  and  divide 
him  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  split  the  tail  too  and  then  apply 
one  half  of  the  pup  to  the  part  affected.  The  patient  can  never 
stand  it  more  than  two  hours,  'tis  so  fetching,  but  in  troth  'tis  a 
wonderful  cure  entirely  !  " 

Sheila  Desmond 
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TzMBO,  the  four-year-old-son  of  Choko,  paramount  chief  of  the 
Marruma  tribe,  was  tired  of  making  stupid  little  patterns  in  the 
dust,  and  looked  round  for  something  to  relieve  the  monotony 
that  sometimes  depresses  the  spirits  even  of  princelings.  Like 
most  African  children  he  was  as  intelligent  and  as  vivacious  as  a 
European  child  of  twice  his  age.  He  needed  no  midday  sleep, 
and  loved  to  be  actively  amused  during  every  moment  of  the 
long,  varied,  and  delightful  day.  But  his  elders  were  less 
vigorous.  The  heat  of  the  Central  African  noon  had  sent  all 
the  men  to  sleep  and  forced  even  the  tireless  women-folk  into 
the  coolest  and  darkest  recesses  of  their  huts,  where  they  knelt 
over  their  millstones,  too  cross  to  sing  and  too  busy  to  tell 
Tembo  stories.  All  the  other  boys  were  away  herding  goats,  and 
the  village  seemed  deserted.  A  hen,  taking  a  dust-bath  in  the 
shade  of  a  neighbouring  verandah,  suggested  a  possible  form  of 
amusement,  but  Tembo  had  chased  fowls  all  the  morning  with- 
out having  had  the  satisfaction  of  catching  a  single  one.  He 
wished  it  were  evening,  for  then  the  goats  would  come  home  and 
he  could  scamper  round  them  brandishing  a  stick  as  big  as  himself 
and  shouting :  "Enter  the  pen,  enter  the  pen  ;  the  sun  goes,  the 
sun  goes."  Then  there  would  be  supper,  and  after  that  the  men 
would  sit  together  asking  each  other  riddles  or  telling  exciting 
tales  of  war  or  hunting,  or  if  there  were  moonlight  (he  had 
forgotten  whether  there  had  been  a  moon  on  the  previous 
evening)  perhaps  there  would  be  a  dance  and  he  could  run 
about  and  shout,  and  his  mother  would  forget  about  sending 
him  to  bed,  but  meanwhile  there  was  nobody  to  play  with  and 
the  time  passed  slowly. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  him  :  Chepute,  the  old 
village  scavenger,  must  be  somewhere  about  and  it  was  always 
possible  to  amuse  oneself  by  teasing  him,  for  besides  being  a 
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slave  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  Albino  ;  in  places  the 
scavenger's  skin  was  as  dark  as  an  African's  should  be,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  an  unsightly,  dirty-looking  pink.  As 
Chepute  was  the  only  Albino  and  the  only  scavenger  with  whom 
Tembo  was  acquainted,  the  youngster,  by  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
associated  his  lack  of  pigment  with  the  degraded  nature  of  his 
office. 

After  some  search  Chepute  was  found  in  the  council-hut, 
sweeping  up  wind-blown  litter  with  a  ridiculously  small  broom. 
At  sight  of  the  little  tyrant  he  tried  to  hide  behind  the  inner 
wall,  but  Tembo  was  too  quick  for  him  and  compelled  him 
to  stand  and  give  a  salute  such  as  the  heir  to  a  chieftainship 
should  receive  from  a  slave. 

"  MoyOy  master,  son  of  the  father  of  the  people,  terror  of  evil- 
doers," whined  the  old  man,  scraping  his  feet  backwards  and 
clapping  both  hands  together.  "  Leave  me,  please,  grandfather  ; 
I  have  work  to  do." 

Tembo  graciously  acknowledged  the  salute  as  one  of  his 
dignity  should,  not  by  scraping  his  feet,  but  patting  his  fat  ribs 
with  the  left  hand  as  if  his  right  were  occupied  in  grasping  a 
weapon.  "You  shall  work  by-and-by,"  he  answered,  "but 
meanwhile  we  will  play.  You  shall  be  an  elephant  and  tumble 
into  a  trap,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  a  spear." 

The  boy  picked  up  a  long  reed,  and  in  spite  of  protests  that 
he  had  to  prepare  the  council-hut,  the  old  man  was  obliged  to 
go  on  all  fours  and  simulate  the  struggles  of  a  trapped  elephant 
while  Tembo  danced  round  him,  striking  him  again  and  again 
with  the  reed.  Finding  renewed  protests  ineffectual  Chepute 
was  driven  to  stratagem.  He  lifted  a  hand  suddenly,  crying, 
"  Listen,  listen,"  and  then  ran  and  looked  over  the  outer  fence 
of  the  village.  "  Ah,  see,"  he  cried,  "  a  white  coney,  a  white 
coney  as  big  as  a  rabbit." 

White  conies,  so  Bantu  mothers  tell  their  children,  are  to  be 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  horizon.  Tembo  had  never 
been  able  to  make  sure  if  their  existence  were  real  or  fabulous, 
so  this  opportunity  of  deciding  the  point  was  one  not  to  be 
missed.  "  Where  .^  Where  .^ "  he  cried,  and  not  being  tall 
enough  to  look  over  the  fence  he  scampered  round  by  the 
village  gate  without  waiting  for  Chepute  to  perjure  himself 
further.  He  did  not  find  the  white  coney,  but  an  object  of 
almost  equal  interest  was  afforded  by  the  approach  of  one  of  his 
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father's  councillors,  arrayed  in  all  the  grandeur  ot  full  war- 
costume.  A  head-dress  of  purple  feathers  drooped  over  his 
shoulders,  a  wooden  shield,  panted  with  red  and  white  clay, 
and  so  long  that  a  peep-hole  had  been  cut  near  its  upper  end, 
was  on  his  arm  ;  brass  rings  adorned  his  ankles  ;  an  apron  of 
grey  monkey-skins  encircled  his  waist,  and,  grandest  of  all,  a 
necklace  of  beads  cut  from  sea-shells,  each  worth  the  price  of  a 
slave,  encircled  his  throat.  Tembo  regarded  him  with  all  the 
admiration  that  an  English  child  feels  for  a  guardsman  in  full 
uniform  and  shouted  :  "  Moyo,  grandfather  ]  Is  there  a  mlandu 
to-day  ?  " 

**  Afoyo,  little  grandfather.^  There  is  a  mlandu  to  discuss  the 
coming  of  a  stranger." 

"  A  stranger  !     From  where  and  of  what  people  ?  " 

"  I  know  not.  Yesterday  some  of  the  fighting  men  of  this 
tribe  met  him.  Most  of  those  who  were  with  him,  carrying  his 
goods,  ran  away,  so  they  brought  him  here.  He  brings  cloth 
and  beads  to  exchange  for  the  teeth  of  the  elephant,  like  Had) 
Ali  who  comes  from  the  east ;  but  he  comes  from  the  south  and 
is  not  of  the  same  people  as  Hadj  Ali.  They  say  he  is  of  a 
people  that  come  out  of  the  sea  many  months'  journey  away,  and 
that  his  skin  is  white." 

"  White  1  Like  Chepute  ?  Skee  !  I  must  run  and  tell  my 
mother." 

Tembo's  mother  received  his  news  without  enthusiasm,  as  it 
had  already  been  discussed  among  the  women ;  she  refused  to 
come  and  see  the  stranger,  and  remarked  that  little  boys  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  him  would  probably  be  bewitched.  Tembo, 
however,  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily  ;  he  had  discovered  that 
the  things  he  was  advised  to  avoid  usually  proved  most  interest- 
ing ;  besides,  anyone  of  the  same  hideous  colour  as  the  scavenger 
would,  Tembo  supposed,  be  an  equally  good  subject  to  torment. 
He  slipped  away,  therefore,  enquired  the  stranger's  whereabouts 
from  Chepute,  and  soon  found  him  seated  in  the  hut  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  strangers. 

'  Among  most  Central  aod  South  Arrkan  peoples  the  term  grandfather  betidef 
being  addreued  to  a  grandparent,  is  uaed  in  many  ways.  An  inferior  will  alraott 
always  addresa  a  superior  thus,  no  matter  what  their  relative  ages  may  be.  It  ii  a 
term  of  reipeci,  endearment,  and  aometimea  of  banter.  A  European,  who  apeaka 
the  colloquial  dialect,  and  an  old  Qative  may  addrcM  each  other  as  gr«ndfatbtr 
without  any  incongruity. 
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David  MacGregor,  the  stranger  whom  Tembo  intended  to 
tease,  was  sitting  with  his  head  on  his  hands,  wondering  whether 
he  should  see  another  sunrise.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  as 
dangerous  a  situation  as  any  he  had  experienced  during  fifteen 
years'  varying  fortune  as  an  ivory-trader.  He  was  further  from 
civilisation  by  many  weeks'  journey  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
and  had  come  to  a  tribe  to  whom  his  race  was  known  only  by 
rumour.  In  so  doing  he  had  acted  deliberately,  knowing  the 
risk  he  ran  ;  and  now  that  his  caravan  had  been  dispersed  and 
himself  made  prisoner,  he  worried  himself  with  no  impracticable 
schemes  for  escape  and  only  wished  that  his  fate,  whatever  it  was 
to  be,  should  be  decided  quickly.  The  anxious  hours  passed 
slowly,  and  the  advent  of  a  small  and  by  no  means  diffident 
child  ofFered  relief  to  the  tedium  of  awaiting  the  decision  of  his 
captors. 

**  Greeting,  stranger,"  shouted  Tembo. 

**  Greeting,  elephant,"  replied  MacGregor  good-humouredly. 

Tembo  was  taken  aback.  ChafF  from  his  father  or  the  head- 
men of.  the  tribe  was  all  very  well ;  but  to  be  chaffed  by  a 
stranger,  a  stranger  moreover  whose  skin  was  of  the  same 
hideous  colour  as  the  scavenger's,  was  a  new  and  disturbing 
experience.  Uncertain  whether  to  strike  him  for  his  insolence, 
to  howl,  or  to  run  away,  Tembo  stood  with  fist  clenched,  mouth 
open,  and  ready  to  run  if  the  situation  became  alarming  ;  but 
curiosity  overcame  all  other  emotions,  and  when  the  stranger 
took  a  tattered  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  twisted  it  into  a 
roll  with  the  corners  protruding  and  wagged  it  about  on  his  finger, 
Tembo  condescended  to  laugh.     "  What's  that .? "  he  enquired. 

"  This  is  my  rabbit,"  replied  MacGr^or. 

Tembo  advanced  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  mysterious  person's 
knees.  "  I  know  all  about  the  rabbit,"  he  said  ;  "  tell  me  about 
him." 

Few  African  children  between  Natal  and  the  River  Niger  have 
not  heard  the  daring  adventures  of  that  versatile  hero  of  African 
fiction.  To  English  children  they  are  best  known  as  told  by 
Uncle  Remus  to  his  master's  little  boy  in  the  hut  among  the 
American  cotton-fields  ;  they  may  also  be  read  in  many  a  dusty 
volume  on  the  library  shelves  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
They  vary  in  detail ;  sometimes  the  rabbit,  sometimes  the  hare, 
and  sometimes  the  jackal  is  the  hero,  but  the  plots  of  the  stories 
are  fundamentally  the   same.     MacGregor  began  to  relate  the 
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adventure  which,  according  to  Uncle  Remus,  the  rabbit  had  with 
the  tar-baby,  but  chose  an  older  and  more  correct  version.  The 
dialect  he  spoke  was  intelligible  to  Tembo,  but  his  version  of 
the  story  varied  in  minor  details  from  the  version  to  which  Tembo 
was  accustomed  and  the  youngster  constantly  found  it  necessary 
■  to  correct  him. 

"  This  is  the  story  of  the  rabbit,"  MacGregor  b^an.  '*  The 
rabbit  went  to  draw  water  every  day.  When  he  had  drawn  water 
he  bathed,  and  when  he  bathed  he  made  the  water  muddy.  Every 
day  he  did  this.  The  other  animals  were  angry.  They  said  to 
the  jackal,  '  You  must  catch  him  I '  " 

"Not  the  jackal,  the  baboon,"  corrected  Tembo. 

"  The  baboon,  was  it  ? "  continued  MacGregor.  '*  Well,  the 
baboon  tried  to  catch  him,  but  could  not.  Then  the  tortoise " 

"  Slowly,  slowly,  you  have  forgotten  the  honey-pot !  "  cried 
Tembo. 

'*  What  of  the  honey-pot  ? "  asked  MacGregor. 

"  The  baboon  wanted  the  honey-pot  of  the  rabbit,  so  the 
rabbit  bound  him  and  beat  him." 

"True.  The  rabbit  came  to  the  water.  The  baboon  was 
watching.  The  rabbit  did  not  draw  water.  He  put  his  head  into 
the  pot  as  if  eating.  The  baboon  said,  '  Do  you  want  water  ? ' 
The  rabbit  said,  *I  have  honey.'  The  baboon  said,  'Give  me 
honey.'  The  rabbit  said,  *  First  I  will  bind  you  with  wild  vine.' 
The  rabbit  bound  the  baboon  with  wildvine,and  then  he  beat  him." 

Tembo  squealed  with  excitement.    "He  beat  him  with  what?" 

"  He  beat  him  with  his  fists ;  he  beat  him  with  a  stick  ;  he 
kicked  him  ;  he  struck  him  with  a  spear ;  then  he  went  away. 
Then  the  animals  spoke  to  the  tortoise.  They  said,  •  Catch  the 
rabbit.'  The  tortoise  put  beeswax  on  his  back  and  lay  down  by 
the  water.  The  rabbit  came,  he  drew  water,  he  bathed,  he 
muddied  the  water.  When  he  came  out  of  the  water  he  saw  the 
tortoise.  He  said, 'Ha!  I  tread  on  you.'  He  trod  on  the 
tortoise  ;  his  foot  stuck.  He  cried,  *  Let  go,  or  I  will  hit  you.'" 
MacGregor  told  the  rest  of  the  story  as  it  is  found  in  Uncle 
Remus's  version.  The  rabbit  hit  the  tortoise  with  one  foot  after 
another  till  all  were  stuck  fast  in  the  beeswax ;  he  was  then  at 
the  mercy  of  the  animals  who  had  so  long  desired  to  catch  him. 
Tembo,  however,  did  not  consider  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  as  told  by  MacGregor  was  the  correct  one. 

"You  lie,  ignorant  one,"  he  cried.     "TKt  t^Vnl  ^AttfiXssisj.^ 
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*  Throw  me  into  the  thicket ; '  he  said,  *  Shave  my  tail  and  rub  it 
with  grease.*  The  lion  did  so.  Then  he  caught  the  rabbit  by 
the  tail.  He  swung  him  round  and  round  to  dash  his  head 
against  a  tree.  He  could  not  hold  the  tail ;  it  was  greasy  ;  so 
the  rabbit  ran  away.  Ignorant  one  !  why  has  not  your  mother 
told  you  the  tales  as  they  should  be  told  ? " 

MacGregor  continued  to  tell  stories  and  Tembo  to  quarrel 
with  his  versions,  until  the  boy  heard  his  name  called.  "  Listen, 
my  mother  calls,"  he  cried;  "it  is  time  to  eat.  Wait,  I  will 
return." 

Meanwhile  Choko's  councillors  had  assembled  to  discuss  what 
should  be  done  to  the  stranger.  In  announcing  the  matter 
Choko  said :  **  If  a  stranger  comes  with  a  spear,  he  must  be 
greeted  with  the  spear  ;  if  he  comes  in  peace,  he  must  be  greeted 
in  peace ;  if  he  is  rich,  he  must  open  the  road  with  tribute ;  if  he 
is  poor,  he  must  be  fed  lest  he  go  on  his  way  hungry.  How  does 
this  stranger  come  ?  Let  me  know  what  is  in  your  minds,  that 
my  voice  may  speak  what  is  right." 

There  are  no  half  measures  about  the  treatment  of  a  stranger 
by  the  Bantu  people.  If  they  feel  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
him  they  treat  him  courteously,  lodging  and  feeding  him  so  long 
as  he  stays  among  them.  They  cheat  him,  of  course,  if  he  has 
any  property  that  may  be  won  by  cunning  rather  than  violence, 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  endeavour  to  make  him  contented 
and  comfortable.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  fear  him  and  are 
strong  enough  to  kill  him  they  do  so  without  hesitation  or  com- 
punction. The  arrival  of  a  white  man  among  the  Marruma 
people  raised  a  question  for  the  solution  of  which  their  tribal 
records  had  no  precedent.  To  them  Europeans  were  an  almost 
mythical  people,  said  to  come  out  of  the  sea  ;  only  the  oldest 
remembered  ever  having  actually  seen  one  of  the  strange  race. 
Many  years  before  a  white  man,  old,  feeble,  and  very  poor, 
attended  by  a  few  men  of  an  unknown  tribe,  had  come  into  the 
Marruma  territory.  He  had  "  opened  the  road  "  by  sending  the 
reigning  chief  his  only  remaining  shirt,  a  tribute  which  Choko*s 
predecessor  had  promptly  remitted  and  acknowledged  with  a  hand- 
some present  of  goats  and  meal.  He  had  stayed  for  a  few 
weeks,  healing  the  sick  with  a  degree  of  success  that  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  local  doctors,  and  telling  beautiful  stories  of 
the  God  he  worshipped ;  and  then  he  had  passed  on  again  into 
the  unknown  country  beyond. 
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Some  of  Choko'3  councillors  ur^ed  that  to  treat  the  stranger 
with  anything  but  kindness,  seeing  that  he  was  poor  and  helpless, 
would  be  a  gross  violation  of  tribal  custom.  Others  argued  that 
a  man  so  strange  in  appearance  was  certainly  a  wizard  of  the  most 
dangerous  sort,  who  should  be  put  to  death  without  delay  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  After  hearing  the  opinion  of  each, 
Choko  decided  to  consult  Hadj  AU,  an  Arab  trader  who  was  then 
on  one  of  his  annual  visits  to  the  Marruma  country  to  exchange 
beads  and  brass  wire  for  ivory  and  any  slaves  that  the  Marruma 
people  cared  to  dispose  of  ;  Hadj  Ali  being  a  great  traveller,  his 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  and  its  inhabitants  would 
be  useful. 

The  Arab  was  a  man  who  could  adapt  himself  to  circumstances. 
If  he  had  had  enough  armed  men  at  his  back  he  would  without 
compunction  have  sacked  Choko's  village  for  the  sake  of  a  single 
tusk  of  ivory,  but  being  without  an  armed  escort  he  treated  the 
chief  with  all  the  deference  advisable  in  dealing  with  a  person 
stronger  than  himself.  With  every  mark  of  humility  and 
respect  Hadj  Ali  approached  the  council  and  tendered  his  advice. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  MacGregor  was  merely  a  trader 
whose  methods  were  probably  considerably  more  honest  than  his 
own  ;  but  he  disliked  competition  in  a  trade  in  which  hitherto 
he  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  and  consequently  he  gave  such  a 
lurid  description  of  European  guile  and  iniquity  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  council  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  putting 
MacGregor  to  death.  In  order  to  open  the  road  MacGregor  had 
presented  Choko  with  a  scarlet  tunic  that  had  once  adorned  a 
British  soldier.  The  magnificence  of  this  had  at  first  tended  to 
turn  the  scale  in  MacGregor *s  favour,  but  Hadj  Ali  (who  had 
never  given  the  chief  anything  half  so  valuable)  explained 
that  the  gift  of  the  tunic  was  typical  of  the  white  man's 
wickedness,  for  it  had  the  magic  property  of  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  bringing  the  wearer  into  the  power  of  the  giver. 

That  everything  should  be  done  formally  and  in  order  Choko 
next  called  upon  the  court  witch-doctor  to  give  his  advice.  This 
worthy  may  possibly  have  had  some  private  understanding  with 
Hadj  Ali ;  he  may  have  heard  rumours  that  the  influence  of  men 
of  his  profession  waned  when  Europeans  came  into  a  country ; 
or  he  may  have  expressed  an  honest  opinion  ;  but  his  advice 
was  unfortunate  for  MacGregor.  At  Choko's  summons  he  took 
a  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  warriors,  made  &  ^%t\»«.^5:^ 
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command  silence,  and  contrived  a  little  stage-efFect  by  tossing 
some  divining-tablets  once  or  twice  into  the  air.  After  staring 
intently  at  these  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  he  sighed  deeply, 
shivered,  and  gradually  fell  backwards.  For  a  time  he  lay  rigid, 
his  eyes  turned  back  so  that  only  the  whites  were  visible,  while 
the  councillors,  breathing  heavily  and  sweating  with  excitement, 
sat  silently  staring  at  his  motionless  form.  Presently  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  roof  of  the  council-hut  called  on 
the  witch-doctor  to  awake.  Slowly  and  stiffly  he  rose,  stood  up, 
began  to  dance  round  the  circle  and  to  sing  a  chant,  that,  almost 
inaudible  at  first,  grew  louder  and  more  vehement  as  animation 
returned. 

"  I  see  a  stranger,  a  white  man.  Oh  father  of  the  people  !  He 
cats  from  your  hands  and  returns  to  his  own  country,"  sang  the 
mystery-monger,  discarding  the  ambiguity  usual  to  oracular 
utterances.  "  He  comes  again  bringing  his  brothers  ;  they  stay 
and  build  themselves  villages.  More  of  the  same  tribe  come. 
They  say  to  you,  *  This  shall  you  do,  this  shall  you  not  do.* 
Where  are  your  warriors  ?  They  work  in  the  fields  like  women  ; 
they  work  with  hoes  in  their  hands  like  slaves ;  their  spears  rust. 
Where  are  the  white  men  ?  Their  villages  are  everywhere,  and 
their  shadow  covers  the  land.  Where  is  this  village  ?  Its  walls 
are  fallen  ;  its  hearths  are  cold  ;  weeds  grow  where  you  are 
sitting." 

He  ceased,  and  fell  exhausted  and  panting  on  the  ground. 
The  councillors  were  trembling  with  excitement,  and  when 
Choko  asked  the  opinion  of  the  eldest,  all  lifted  their  spears  and 
shouted  that  MacGregor  must  die.  Hadj  Ali  fiDllowed  up  his 
advantage  and  suggested  that  to  kill  the  white  man  outright 
would  merely  rid  the  world  of  only  one  dangerous  person,  and 
would  do  little  to  prevent  the  coming  European  invasion  which 
the  witch-doctor  had  prophesied  ;  whereas  to  kill  him  by  torture, 
and  let  the  circumstances  of  his  death  be  known  to  his  tribe, 
would  deter  others  from  following  in  his  path  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Marruma  people.  Moreover,  if  the  white  man's 
death  were  slow  he  might  in  his  dying  agony  be  induced  to 
reveal  information  about  his  people  that  would  be  politically 
useful.  The  councillors  shouted  approval,  and  Choko,  prompted 
not  by  mere  bloodthirstiness  but  by  motives  of  high  state  policy, 
decreed  that  the  white  man  should  die  by  torture  next  day, 
that  his  few  remaining  followers  should  witness  his  death,  and 
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that  these  should  then  be  charged  to  bear  a  message  to  the  others 
of  his  race,  to  the  cScct  that  a  similar  death  awaited  any  of 
them  who  dared  to  set  foot  in  the  territory  of  the  Marruma  tribe. 

The  meeting  broke  up  and  Choko  strolled  over  to  see  the 
goats  driven  into  their  pens.  As  he  passed  his  own  huts  Tembo's 
mother  ran  out  and  called  him.  '*  Father  of  Tembo,  fother  of 
Tembo,  listen."  ^ 

"What  news?  " 

"Your  son.  He  is  now  sitting  with  the  stranger  and  surely 
he  will  be  bewitched.    Send  and  call  him  away." 

"  Why  did  you  allow  this  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not  see  him  go,  and  when  I  learned  where  he 
was  I  was  afraid." 

The  hut  reserved  for  strangers  was  peculiarly  constructed. 
Visitors  to  the  village  must  of  course  be  sheltered,  but  it  was 
expedient  to  exercise  a  cerbun  amount  of  supervision  over  them 
lest  they  should  work  magic  against  their  hosts.  For  this  reason 
a  small  peep-hole  had  been  made  under  the  eaves  of  the  hut  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  door.  Through  this  it  was  possible 
without  being  seen  or  heard  to  overlook  a  stranger  and  see  if  he 
was  behaving  himself.  Choko  made  a  detour,  approached  the 
hut  from  behind  and  looked  through  the  hole.  His  son  was 
sitting  by  the  stranger's  side  sharing  with  him  a  pile  of  millet- 
meal  cakes,  smeared  with  honey,  that  had  been  prepared  for  his 
supper. 

"Tell  me  another  tale  such  as  your  mother  told  you,"  de- 
manded Tembo,  licking  his  fingers  and  turning  over  the  remaining 
cakes  to  see  which  had  most  honey  on  it. 

MacGregor  lifted  him  on  to  his  knees,  and  pulling  one  fat  toe 
after  another  told  him  the  story  which  begins, "  one  littie  pig  went 
to  market,"  adapting  it  to  the  range  of  Tembo's  environment. 

'*  S/ue  /  That  is  not  the  right  game,"  laughed  Tembo.  "  Thus 
is  it  done."  He  grasped  MacGr^r's  wrist  with  one  hand  and 
with  the  other  pulled  each  finger  in  turn,  chanting,  **  This  is  the 
shaky  little  finger.  This  is  his  elder  brother.  This  one  stops  in 
the  middle.  This  one  is  the  pot-scraper.  And  this," — he  struck 
MacGregor's  thumb  and  squealed  with  glee — **  is  an  old  fool ; 
let  us  halt  him." 

'  Choko  was  so  great  a  pemonage  that  none  but  the  highest  dignicaries  in  the 
coimnunity  might  address  hiro  by  name.  To  his  wives  his  name  was  to  sacred 
that  they  would  utter  neither  it  oor  any  word  Uut  resembled  it. 
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The  friendly  relations  between  Tembo  and  the  stranger  made 
the  situation  very  difficult.  Choko's  favour  could  always  be 
gained  by  anyone  who  secured  Tembo's  goodwill,  for  his  son  and 
the  welfare  of  his  tribe  were  the  only  things  for  which  he  cared. 
He  had  condemned  MacGregor  to  death  in  the  interests  of  his 
people,  but  if  the  stranger  had  bewitched  the  little  boy,  and  could 
not  be  forced  to  remove  the  spell,  the  consequence  of  killing  him 
might  be  disastrous  ;  he  might  even  compel  Tembo  to  accompany 
him  to  the  spirit-world.  In  great  perplexity  Choko  walked 
round  to  the  door  of  the  hut  and  entered. 

"  Go  your  way,  Tembo,"  he  said  sternly. 

But  Tembo  was  the  only  person  who  ever  defied  the  chief  of 
the  Marruma.  He  clasped  MacGregor's  leg  with  two  sticky 
hands,  and  stood  firm.  "  I  will  stay,"  he  said.  "  He  is  my 
brother  ;  I  have  given  him  aU  my  goats,  and  we  have  exchanged 
names.  He  is  now  Tembo  and  my  name  is — is — what  is  it  ? — 
[Tembo  gathered  his  energies  for  an  eflfort]  Magleko." 

Among  some  tribes  the  ceremony  of  exchanging  names  as  a 
token  of  brotherhood  is  considered  as  sacred  as  is  a  marriage- vow 
among  Christians  ;  among  others  it  may  be  lightly  broken  at  the 
wish  of  either  party.  Choko  would  have  been  justified  in 
refusing  to  recognise  it  on  the  grounds  of  Tembo's  youth  and 
rank,  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  cross  his  son's  wishes.  He 
sat  down  and  watched  the  pair  in  silence.  After  awhile  Tembo, 
feeling  that  he  had  gained  his  point,  began  to  search  MacGregor's 
pockets  for  objects  of  interest. 

**  My  headmen  say  that  you  must  die,"  said  Choko,  presently. 

MacGregor  affected  indifference.  "  It  is  easy  to  kill  a  naked 
man,"  he  answered. 

Tembo  looked  up.  "  He  shall  not  die,"  he  declared  stoutly. 
"  He  is  my  brother,  and  if  any  touch  him  I  will  kill  them."  He 
grasped  his  father's  ponderous  spear,  made  a  great  effort  to  lift  it 
above  his  head,  overbalanced  himself,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  sat 
there  howling. 

The  discomfiture  of  MacGregor's  champion  was  so  pathetically 
ludicrous  that  both  men  laughed.  Choko  picked  up  his  little  son 
and  tried  to  console  him,  making  rash  promises  of  gifts  if  only  he 
would  stop  crying,  but  Tembo  was  not  to  be  comforted.  "  I 
don't  want  anything,"  he  cried  between  his  sobs.  "  I  want  him  ; 
he  is  my  brother," 
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"  Can  you  run,  stranger  ?  "  asked  Choko,  when  Tembo's  sobs 
had  partly  subsided. 

"  1  cannot,  I  am  too  old." 

"  Perhaps  ;  yet  I  think  you  will  run  once  more  before  you  die. 
Listen.  When  night  falls  there  will  be  a  dance.  When  all  are 
dancing  one  of  your  servants  shall  come  to  you  bearing  food 
enough  for  one  month.  Go  then  quickly,  while  I  am  in  the 
same  mind.  To-morrow,  very  early,  at  the  time  when  the  fowls 
come  down  from  their  roosts,  my  people  will  come  to  me  saying 
that  you  have  fled.  Then  I  will  call  to  me  the  young  men  who 
can  run  swiftly,  offering  a  goat  for  whoever  brings  your  head. 
If  you  escape  them  and  rsich  yoiu-  own  people,  tell  them  that 
Choko  needs  ornaments  for  his  gateposts,  and  the  head  of  the 
next  man  of  your  race  that  comes  within  his  country  shall  hang 
there.     Come,  Tembo." 

"Go,  little  one,"  said  MacGregor.  "Stay;  here  is  a  knife. 
Keep  it  in  memory  of  the  stupid  white  man  who  could  not  tell 
properly  the  story  of  the  rabbit.  It  was  the  knife  of  my  son, 
just  such  a  one  as  you,  who  died  many  rains  ago.  Now  run  ; 
your  father  calls." 

Ralph  A.  Durand 


WHY  THE  LABOURER  LEAVES  THE  LAND 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  day  is  how  to 
keep  the  labourer  on  the  land.  Leaving  the  life  he  knows,  and 
the  sphere  where  his  labour  is  wanted,  he  crowds  into  the  city, 
where  he  is  not  wanted,  glutting  the  unskilled  labour-market, 
seeking  wearily  for  a  job,  and  often  going  hungry  to  bed  in  a 
crowded  court  or  alley  less  sweet  and  less  healthy  than  the 
shed  of  the  cattle  he  has  been  used  to  feed.  When  we  think 
of  the  rural  cottage  with  its  garden,  the  pure  air,  the  regular 
life,  and  the  seeming  peace  and  quiet  of  rural  existence,  as  it 
appears  to  the  casual  observer,  curiosity  at  least  is  moved,  and  the 
question  comes  :  "  Why  do  these  men  leave  so  much  for  so  little, 
— z  home  in  a  pretty  village  for  some  vile  slum,  a  certain  though 
small  wage  for  an  uncertainty,  and  friends  and  kin  for  strangers  ? " 

Every  year  rural  labour  grows  scarcer ;  and  our  teeming  towns 
and  cities  swell  and  swelter  with  thousands  they  can  neither  feed 
nor  healthily  house.  It  is  a  grave  and  growing  problem,  spring- 
ing from  several  causes,  and  embracing  keenly  antagonistic 
interests,  one  of  which,  at  least,  has  little  to  say  and  is  rarely  con- 
sulted. The  farmer,  the  landowner,  the  councils  for  city  and 
county,  and  the  social  reformer, — all  these  look  on  from  their 
different  points  of  view,  and  suggest  a  variety  of  remedies  for 
this  ominous  state  of  things.  But  the  labourer  himself,  who 
could  speak  with  knowledge,  and  whose  evidence  is  so  vital, — he 
is  not  heard.  Nobody  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches  so  well 
as  he  who  wears  it ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  labourer  himself  can 
make  a  useful  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  mass  of  facts 
being  accumulated  around  this  question.  I  have  selected  a 
typical  East  Anglian  labourer,  and  gathered,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage so  far  as  possible,  the  events  of  his  life,  his  boyhood, 
his  manhood,  and  his  age,  thinking  that  these  may  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a  remedy.     My 
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type  is  a  fine  manly  fellow,  strong  as  a  horse,  honest,  sober,  and 
very  capable.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  head  horseman  on 
a  laj^e  farm,  and  had  the  charge  of  many  valuable  animals.  For 
the  same  period  he  has  been  lord  of  the  harvest,  and  his 
employer's  chief  man  and  manager.  His  career  has  been  well 
known  to  me,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  word  agwnst  his  character 
or  competency.  His  long  service  on  one  farm  is  a  pretty  sure 
indication  of  his  value.  He  is  a  worthy  man,  and  a  first-rate 
servant,  with  the  willing  spirit  of  an  old  retainer.  But  the 
corn  that  he  has  gathered,  the  wealth  that  he  has  helped  to 
make,  have  not  come  into  his  hands.  At  seventy  years  of  age 
he  is  as  dependent  on  his  weekly  wage  as  ever  he  was.  He  has 
not  a  pound  saved,  and  for  him,  in  his  old  age,  there  waits 
charity  or  the  chilling  existence  of  the  workhouse,  the  horror  of 
any  man  of  independent  breed.  Why  should  there  be  this  end 
to  a  diligent  life  ?  He  shall  supply  the  answer,  and  from  it  may 
be  gathered  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rural  exodus. 

"  I  was  born  in  the  parish  of  S .     My  father  was  a  man 

that  saw  after  horses,  and  worked  them.  He  had  to  see  after 
them  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  and  his  wage  was  ten 
shillings  a  week.  He  was  clever  at  the  plough  and  had  won 
several  prizes.  I  had  four  brothers  and  four  sisters,  and  for 
years  my  father's  money  only  gave  us  bread  enough,  and  an 
onion  or  an  apple  from  the  garden  with  it.  There  was  no 
schooling  for  us,  and  I  went  to  work  when  I  was  seven.  My 
day  was  from  light  to  dark,  and  my  pay  was  eighteenpence  for 
the  seven  days  ;  this  was  not  much,  but  it  was  a  good  bit  to  my 
mother.  Bird-scaring  was  my  seven  days'  job,  and  a  cold  one 
too.  Sometimes  I  hollared,  and  sometimes  I  carried  clappers 
and  made  a  row  with  them,  or  shouted  a  bird-boy's  cry,  *  Here 
come  the  clappers  to  knock  you  down  backwards,  car-whoo  I ' 
If  the  field  was  a  big  one,  the  old  crows  would  light  on  one  side 
away  from  me,  and  begin  tearing  up  the  seed  ;  then,  when  I  got 
to  them,  they  would  fly  to  the  other,  and  so  keep  me  runnmg 
by  the  hour.  Many  a  time  I  have  had  such  a  hiding 
fiv3m  the  master  that  I  couldn't  sit  easy  for  a  week  after.  But 
the  worst  job  was  turnlping.  In  frosty  weather  the  turnips  were 
like  ice,  and  getting  them  up  for  the  sheep  in  the  field,  or  top- 
ping  and  tailing  them  for  the  slicer,  nearly  froze  your  fingers. 

My  only  holiday  was  a  half-day  in  the  year  to  go  to  S Fair, 

and  my  father,  or  my  master,  used  to  give  me  a  (cv  co^^t%.  m^ 
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spend  there  ;  I  never  got  any  other  spending  money  ;  a  penny 
was  something  to  my  mother.  When  I  was  about  eleven  or 
twelve  my  father  taught  me  to  plough  ;  for  two  years  I  ploughed 
with  bullocks  ;  then  I  got  a  pair  of  horses,  and  I  was  mighty  set- 
up about  that.  My  clothes  were  a  drabbet  slop,  and  trousers, 
with  heavy  highlows,  thick-nailed  and  toe-and-heel-plated.  The 
highlows  lasted  a  long  time,  and  when  they  got  too  small  for 
me  the  next  youngest  had  them.  For  Sunday  I  had  a  clean  slop. 
We  lived  in  an  old  thatched  house ;  there  was  one  low  room, 
and  one  bedroom,  and  there  were  four  beds  in  this  room.  Our 
garden  was  very  small. 

**  At  twenty-one  I  married.  My  wife  had  learnt  dresswork, 
and  then  she  went  as  a  servant.  We  had  but  little  saved,  and 
my  wage  was  eight  shiUings  a  week ;  but  we  were  soon  worse 
off  than  that,  and  when  our  family  was  young  we  had  no  meat 
into  the  house  for  months  together.  We  had  eleven  children, 
and  nine  are  living  ;  they  all  passed  the  Fifth  Standard.  Three 
of  my  boys  are  gardeners,  one  is  a  policeman,  one  is  a  labourer. 
Of  our  four  daughters  three  are  married,  and  one  is  in  a  shop  in 
Yorkshire.     Three  of  my  sons  are  gone  away  from  here. 

"  Fourteen  shillings  a  week  is  now  a  horseman's  pay  ;  Arch*s 
agitation  highered  it.  His  hours  are  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night  in  winter,  and  longer  hours  in  summer.  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own  to  depend  on  in  old  age.  For  twenty  years 
after  I  married  I  had  no  new  Sunday  suit.  Then,  when  our 
children  got  up  a  bit,  I  began  to  save  a  little,  a  shilling  now  and 
then,  and  a  little  more  at  harvest.  I  had  £^  los.  saved  up, 
although  I  was  years  getting  it.  Then  four  years  ago,  when  we 
were  away  at  B.,  some  one,  who  knew  where  we  laid  the  key, 
came  in  and  got  it. 

"  I  have  often  wished  I  was  a  good  scholar,  then  I  should 
have  been  better  off.  We  go  to  B.  chapel,  and  I  sometimes 
took  part  in  the  meetings.  1  have  no  allotment ;  there  are  some 
for  the  village,  but  they  are  a  way  off. 

**I  think  village  life  needs  a  change,  for  young  men  and 
young  women  get  better  wages  and  more  holidays  in  the  shires 
than  they  do  here.  We  want  a  better  spirit,  too,  between 
master  and  man.  I  know  no  labourer  that  gets  a  weekly  holiday. 
The  ordinary  labourer  works  six  whole  days,  and  the  horseman 
and  stockman  go  twice  on  Sunday  as  well,  to  feed  and  water.  I 
have  known  men  to  keep  at  work  up  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
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earn  a  shilling  a  day  or  less  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  work- 
house.    Very  few  land-workers  save  anything. 

"  There  is  a  reading-room  in  the  village  for  anyone  that  likes 
to  go,  and  they  play  draughts  and  dominoes.  In  the  season 
some  young  people  play  cricket  and  football. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  reap  the  wheat  with  a 
sickle  ;  after  that  they  mew  it  with  a  scythe  ;  then  we  had  a 
sailor,  and  now  we  have  got  a  self-binder,  and  not  so  many  men 
are  wanted.  The  masters  used  to  make  the  harvest  hockey. 
There  are  very  few  hockeys  now  ;  we  have  not  had  one  at  our 
farm  for  twenty  years.  Wages  went  up  when  Arch's  agitation 
was  ;  and  they  have  been  better  ever  since.  Harvest  wages  now 
are  j^y  to  £"]  loj.  and  the  hours  five  in  the  morning  to  seven 
at  night,  or  till  eight  or  nine  when  carting. 

**  Like  my  father  I  was  good  at  ploughing,  and  took  a  lot  of 
prizes  at  the  ploughing  matches,  six  first  prizes  and  two  second 
prizes.  Just  lately  the  farm  has  been  sold,  and  the  agent  to  the 
new  owner  has  put  up  my  rent  £2  a  year.  This  is  a  heavy  blow 
to  me  in  my  old  age ;  I  have  lived  in  this  house  over  thirty 
years,  and  we  don't  want  to  go  out." 

Here  are  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  an  honest  man.  For 
over  sixty  years  he  has  worked  unceasingly,  and  has  raised  a 
family  as  honest  as  himself.  Of  holidays  he  has  had  practically 
none,  no  half-day  on  Saturday  has  he  known  for  rest  or  for 
gardening.  Few  feasts  have  come  his  way ;  none  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  have  gratified  his  tastes  ;  no  book  nor  paper  has 
offered  its  interesting  page  to  him.  In  what  sober  and 
monotonous  tones  has  his  life  been  cast.  And  now  after  a  life  of 
work  he  faces  old  age,  hale  still,  but  penniless ;  and  when  his 
increasing  years  prove  too  great  a  burden,  nothing  remains  for 
him,  and  the  woman  that  has  been  his  enduring  helpmate,  but 
the  few  shillings  that  his  sons,  blessed  with  families  like  his  own, 
can  squeeze  out  of  their  earnings.  And  should  these  fail,  then 
the  workhouse,  a  shameful  bourne  for  an  honest  and  industrious 
man.  In  this  same  village,  and  on  this  same  farm,  was  a  man 
who  tended  the  fattening  cattle.  After  a  lifetime  of  labour  he 
is  now  in  his  eightieth  year  and  still  at  work  ;  and  on  the  small 
pittance  that  he  now  can  earn  he  will  exist  so  long  as  he  can  crawl, 
rather  than  enter  the  dreaded  workhouse.  Poor  fellows  !  surely 
a  life  of  toil  should  purchase  a  better  end. 

What  a  lesson  it  is  to  all  the  viXiagt  '^MtJci^  wA  \«ro  ^^Sxsk^ 
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repeated, — a  life  of  toil,  a  pauper's  end.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  sons  refuse  to  follow  in  their  fathers'  steps  ?  Poor  pay,  often 
poor  homes, — a  house  of  two  rooms,  with  four  beds  in  a  room, — 
no  leisure  but  on  Sunday,  no  pleasures,  no  games,  no  books,  no 
time  to  garden,  and  perhaps  no  garden  ;  what  is  life  stripped  of 
all  these  things  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  youth  and  maid  look 
a-field,  and  hearing  of  the  busy  life,  and  higher  wage  of  the  town, 
forsake  the  village  and  face  the  risks  of  the  unknown  city  rather 
than  live  a  life  they  know  only  too  well  ? 

And  yet,  as  so  many  of  the  fugitives  discover,  they  but  fly 
from  one  evil  to  fall  into  a  greater.  Their  unskilled  labour  is  not 
in  demand  :  they  suffer  keenly,  and  many  go  down  ;  but  the 
success  of  the  survivors  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  attractive 
force.  My  paper,  however,  is  not  for  the  labourer  himself,  and 
I  do  not  need  to  paint  the  shadows  of  the  city.  I  turn  to  those 
who  are  probing  the  question,  and  present  this  man's  life  and  its 
lessons  for  their  consideration. 

Is  the  workhouse  to  continue  the  ordinary  end  of  the  labourer's 
life  ?  Is  not  a  higher  wage  a  first  necessity,  even  though  rents 
are  lowered  and  landlords  suffer  ?  They  have  already  suffered 
heavily ;  but  if  labour  is  a  necessity  to  the  land  it  must  be 
retained,  and  compulsory  retention  is  out  of  the  question.  No 
artificial  bonds  to  bind  labour  to  the  soil  can  be  justly  desired,  or 
hoped  for.  The  exodus  must  be  stayed  by  the  removal  of  the 
driving  force,  not  by  the  erection  of  barriers  either  educational  or 
political.  Is  it  likely  that  the  growing  democratic  spirit  will 
tolerate  educational  starvation  for  the  country  child  ?  Is  not  the 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  ?  Enlightened  Labour  already 
recognises  a  double  loss  in  juvenile  employment,  which  spoils  the 
future  men,  and  weakens  the  labour-market.  From  organised 
labour  strenuous  opposition  against  every  attempt  to  limit  rural 
education  may  be  anticipated.  Under  the  Robson-Act  twenty- 
five  thousand  children,  chiefly  boys,  are  withdrawn  from  school 
through  all  the  summer  months.  The  result  is  a  twofold  loss, 
first  to  the  boys  themselves,  second  to  the  schools  which  they 
attend.  They  fall  behind  their  compeers ;  their  interest  is 
divided  and  weakened,  and  thereafter  progress  is  small.  When 
they  return  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  school :  their  class-mates 
have  gone  on  while  they  have  gone  back ;  if  few,  they  are  in  a 
measure  neglected,  or  if  many  they  form  a  school  within  a  school, 
aad  seriou^y  increase  the  demands  upon  an  already  full-handed 
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teacher.  Intelligent  workers  are  as  necessary  to  agriculture  as  to 
other  occupations,  and  neither  landlord  nor  farmer  can  afford  to 
limit  the  development  of  rural  intelligence.  Half-time  at  eleven, 
and  full-time  at  twelve  can  have  but  one  result,  a  depreciation  of 
rural  labour-power,  and  an  ultimate  loss  to  all  the  interests 
depending  on  it. 

This  question  of  an  increased  wage  is  a  thorny  one,  but 
it  lies  straight  in  the  way  and  cannot  be  put  aside.  Recently  a 
Diocesan  Committee  in  its  report  on  rural  depopulation  skirted 
this  awkward  obstacle  with  the  remark  that  no  farmer  can  afibrd 
to  pay  the  wages  which  a  skilled  mechanic  can  earn.  Indeed 
he  cannot ;  but  neither  does  he  pay  the  wage  of  unskilled 
labour.  The  farmer  pays  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings  in  the 
purely  agricultural  counties,  and  indeed  sometimes  less  ;  and  the 
unskilled  labourer  in  the  towns  gets  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  shillings  a  week.  Is  it  impossible  to  lessen  the  gap 
between  these  rates  of  payment  ?  Allowing  for  the  higher  cost 
of  town  rents  and  living,  an  additional  two  to  four  shillings  a 
week  would  equalise  the  value  of  the  pay.  But  four  shillings 
a  week  equals  an  annual  j^io  a  man  ;  and  on  a  farm  employing 
five  men  the  extra  cost  reaches  £^0  a  year,  a  heavy  deduction  u 
made  from  an  already  lowered  rent.  On  the  other  hand  half- 
tilled  English  land  is  practically  worthless  to  the  fermer,  and 
little  beyond  its  game-value  is  left  for  the  landowner,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  this  condition. 

Our  national  poor-rate,  too,  is  a  heavy  item,  over  seven 
millions  a  year,  almost  half  our  total  expenditure  on  education. 
Better  wages  would  tend  to  reduce  this  significant  burden.  No 
doubt  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  in  time  force  up  rural 
pay  ;  but  in  the  process  the  land  may  deteriorate,  and  the 
landed  classes,  as  well  as  the  labourer,  suffer  seriously. 
Preventive  measures  to  be  effective  must  be  thorough,  and 
if  they  are,  the  extreme  resialts  may  be  avoided.  But  the 
question  must  be  faced.  If  this  exodus  continues  unchecked  for 
another  twenty  years  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
districts  then  ?  And  a  no  less  serious  question,  what  will 
be  the  effect  upon  our  already  congested  towns  ? 

A  second  point  for  consideration  is  the  labourer's  long  hours 
of  work.  The  horseman's  hours,  from  five  in  the  morning  to  six 
in  the  evening,  with  two  hours  on  Sunday,  equal  eighty  hours  a 
week.     The  ordinary  labourer's  hours,  ftonv  %vx.  to  ws-^mA  -wa 
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Sunday-work,  equal  seventy-two.  In  each  case  an  hour  and  a 
half  a  day  are  withdrawn  for  meals.  Compare  these  totals  with  the 
mechanic's  fifty  or  fifty-four  hours,  the  mill-hand*s  fifty-six,  and 
the  town-labourer's  fifty-eight.  The  land-labourer  works  a  day 
more  than  his  town  compeer,  and  the  horseman  has  no  day  free. 
Are  these  long  hours  inevitable  ?  They  leave  the  man  no 
sufficient  time  to  himself.  An  allotment,  especially  if  at  any 
distance  from  his  cottage,  is  useless ;  he  has  no  time  to  till  it. 
Home  from  work  at  half-past  six,  by  the  time  he  is  washed  and 
tea  is  over  it  is  half-past  seven  ;  and  as  early  risers  go  early  to  bed, 
he  has  no  opportunity  for  working  an  allotment.  No  doubt 
many  local  authorities  have  been  slow  to  provide  land,  but  often 
the  men  have  been  slow  to  take  it  when  ofFered  ;  the  men  them- 
selves do  not  demand  allotments,  and  lack  of  time  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons.  What  is  needed  is  the  weekly  half-holiday,  enjoyed 
by  so  many  workers.  Shorten  the  labourer's  hours,  give  him 
time  to  live,  to  garden,  to  rest,  to  play  as  well  as  work.  His 
life  now  is  a  monotonous  round  of  work  and  sleep  under  which 
he  grows,  and  cannot  but  grow,  heavy  and  stolid.  The  joy  of  a 
hobby,  the  possession  of  a  small  holding,  or  a  good  garden,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  leisure,  and  the  village  club 
for  occasional  evening  converse, — all  these  are  more  or  less 
lacking  to  the  majority  of  his  class,  and  without  them  life  tends  to 
become  a  dull  mill-horse  round. 

The  product  of  labour  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
hours  ;  spirit  and  vigour  play  an  important  part  in  it.  Mark  the 
labourer  on  piece  work,  and  compare  the  result  with  what  he  does 
on  time.  There  is  a  noticeable  disparity,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
capable  of  more  under  inductive  conditions.  Long  hours'  men 
are  always  slow.  Shorten  the  labourer's  hours,  raise  his  pay, 
brighten  his  life,  sanify  his  home  :  these  are  some  of  the  things 
to  be  done  if  he  is  to  be  kept  on  the  land. 

There  are  other  points  of  equal  interest,  but  this  article  is 
already  long  enough,  and  I  close  with  a  suggestion.  At  the 
Diocesan  Conference  to  which  I  have  referred  there  were  men  of 
all  ranks  from  the  farmer  upwards,  but  not  downwards.  Might 
not  the  labourer  himself  usefully  figure  at  the  discussions  of  this 
question  ? 

L.  S. 
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The  Great  Armada  of  1588  was  not  the  last  of  Spanish 
attempts  on  this  country.  In  1 7 1 9  another  descent  was  planned^ 
and,  if  it  met  with  even  greater  failure,  its  history  is  none  the 
less  interesting.  Of  course  the  armament  that  set  sail  from  Cadiz 
in  1 7 19  could  compare  neither  in  extent  nor  majesty  with  its  more 
famous  predecessor,  but  its  story,  which  probably  but  few 
remember  now,  is  worth  recalling,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
curious  little  battle,  whereby  it  was  terminated,  in  which 
Dutchmen  fought  Spaniards  in  the  Scottish  glens. 

The  great  attempt  of  17 15  had  failed,  but  the  enemies  of 
George  the  First  were  not  beaten  so  thoroughly  as  to  give  up  all 
hope.  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  was  impressed  into  Prince 
James's  cause,  and  prevailed  upon  to  promise  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  with  twelve  thousand  men.  He  did  not  become  the 
champion  of  the  Stuarts  out  of  pure  philanthropy  ;  he  had  a 
private  quarrel  to  settle  with  George  the  First  over  the  bishoprics 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  his  anger  against  the  British 
Government  was  not  diminished  by  their  summary  seizure  of  his 
ambassadors  for  implication  in  Jacobite  plots.  But  his  obstinate 
loyalty  to  Stanislaus  of  Poland  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  had  he 
once  taken  up  James's  cause,  he  would  have  gone  through  with  it 
to  the  end,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  succeeded. 
However,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  his  schemes  were  cut 
short  by  his  death  before  Frederickshall,  which  was  perhaps  as 
fortunate  for  his  own  people  as  for  his  enemies. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spanish  plot  first  came  to  birth  this  had 
not  yet  happened,  but  the  arrest  of  Charles's  ministers,  Gortz  and 
Gyllenborg,  had  revealed  the  Swedish  scheme  to  the  Hanoverians, 
and  thus  all  but  frustrated  it.  From  France  the  Jacobites  could 
expect  no  help.  Indeed  the  French  Government  was  then  so 
closely  allied  to  King  George  and  his  Governmctit^  thai  sxirfcv 
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adherents  of  Prince  James  as  lingered  in  Paris  ran  a  great  risk 
of  being  handed  over  to  their  enemies  in  England.  A  very 
different  reception  awaited  them  in  Spain.  Alberoni,  the  Spanish 
Minister,  a  man  who  just  missed  the  rank  of  a  genius,  was  at 
that  time  on  the  worst  of  terms  with  Great  Britain.  Not  only 
had  the  British  Government  refused  to  countenance  his  plans  for 
driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  but  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
oppose  them  by  force,  and  set  upon  his  navy  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  August,  171 8,  Admiral  Byng  encountered  off 
Sicily  a  Spanish  fleet  which  had  convoyed  a  Spanish  army  to  that 
island.  Sicily  was  then  a  possession  of  Savoy,  and  Alberoni 
designed  to  seize  it  for  Spain.  Byng  warned  the  Spaniards  that 
this  would  not  be  permitted,  and  on  their  disregarding  the  warning, 
he  attacked  them  and  gained  what  must  rank,  even  above 
Tsushima,  as  the  completest  naval  victory  in  history.  The 
Spanish  fleet  was  all  but  annihilated,  and  such  of  it  as  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  was  afterwards  bombarded  and  sunk  in 
harbour.  It  was  after  this  battle  that  a  British  captain  sent  the 
famous  despatch  :  "  Have  captured  and  sunk  on  this  coast 
Spanish  ships,  number  as  per  margin.     Yours  truly." 

Alberoni  was  beside  himself  with  rage.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, who,  if  the  truth  be  known,  were  probably  more  jealous  of 
his  navy  than  opposed  to  his  policy,  now  that  the  offending 
fleet  was  no  more,  took  the  magnanimous  part,  and,  like  most 
victors,  were  ready  to  make  peace.  But  Alberoni,  rejecting 
their  overtures  with  scorn,  set  to  work  to  injure  Great  Britain 
to  his  utmost.  The  angry  Charles  was  diligently  worked  upon 
by  ambassadors,  official  and  secret  (one  Sir  Patrick  Lawless, 
an  Irishman,  among  them),  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
shortly  invade  England  in  Russian  ships.  These  ships  were  to 
be  provided  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  persuaded  to  enter 
into  the  plot  by  promises  of  substantial  rewards  on  the  Baltic 
coast.  At  the  same  time  Ormonde,  son  of  a  more  famous 
father,  and  a  not  unsuccessful  general,  whose  military  talents 
had  made  him  chief  of  the  Jacobite  exiles,  was  summoned  from 
Paris  to  Madrid  to  concert  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  from  Spain  in  the  interests  of  Prince  James. 

On  November  5th,  171 8,  Ormonde  left  Paris  for  Spain.  It 
was  carefully  proclaimed  that  he  was  only  seeking  in  that  country 
the  refuge  which  the  Regent's  Government  denied  him  in  France, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  negotiations  secret.     At 
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Madrid  he  had  an  interview  with  Alberoni,  who  mentioned  the 
mission  of  Lawless  to  the  Swedish  Court,  and  his  hopes  of 
co-operation  from  that  quarter.  What  could  Ormonde  hope 
to  do  in  the  way  of  an  invasion  from  Spain  ?  Ormonde  asked 
for  eight  thousand  men  and  fifteen  thousand  muskets.  The 
Minister  demurred.  Spain  must  be  careful  of  her  soldiers ; 
what  with  actual  hostilities  against  Austria,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  French  invasion,  one  could  not  throw  soldiers  away.  At 
length  an  agreement  was  reached.  Ormonde  was  to  have  four 
thousand  infantry  and  one  thousand  troopers,  three  hundred 
of  them  mounted,  with  two  months'  pay  for  his  men,  ten  field 
guns  and  other  equipment.  With  this  force  he  was  to  land 
in  England,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  sufficient 
Jacobites  would  rally  to  him  to  overthrow  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
The  attention  of  the  English  Government  was  moreover  to  be 
distracted  by  landing  a  small  force  in  Scotland,  to  rouse  the 
Highlanders.  This  diversionary  force  was  to  be  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  Marischall,  an  exile  since  the  failure  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1 7 1 5,  whose  brother  James  became  subsequently  famous 
as  Frederick  the  Great's  Marshal  Keith. 

The  Earl  Marischall  and  his  brother  were  invited  to  Madrid, 
where  the  Earl  accepted  the  command  designed  for  him.  At  the 
same  time  Prince  James  himself  left  Rome  for  Spain,  the  plan  being 
that  either  he  should  himself  sail  with  the  expedition,  or  be  ready 
at  a  Spanish  port  to  sail  should  it  be  successful.  And  apart  from 
this,  there  were  excellent  reasons  why  he  should  leave  Italy.  The 
Austrians,  who  were  allied  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  were 
threatening  to  demand  his  seizure  from  the  Pope,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  they  would  actually  arrest  him  on  Papal  territory,  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  notwithstanding  ;  indeed,  they  had  already 
arrested  his  bride,  Clementina  Sobieski,  as  she  was  on  her  way  to 
meet  him.  James  was  therefore  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
Alberoni's  hospitality.  He  betook  himself  to  Marseilles,  where 
for  some  days  he  lay  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  in  grievous  fear 
lest  the  French  should  hand  him  over  to  his  enemies.  The 
unfortunate  man  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  was  bled  profusely. 
Having  occasion  to  go  to  the  island  of  Hyeres,  he  was  seized  upon 
by  a  crowd  of  natives  (it  was  Carnival  time),  and  compelled  to  dance 
with  an  ale-wife.  Although  stiU  sea-sick,  he  did  not  dare  to 
refuse,  for  fear  of  arousing  suspicion.  We  can  imagine  the 
melancholy  and  dignified  James  pirouetting  solemnly  to  the  sound 
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of  a  squeaking  fiddle  in  a  filthy  inn-parlour.  Having  passed 
without  discovery  through  this  and  similar  adventures,  the  heir  of 
the  Stuarts  reached  Rosas  in  Catalonia,  where  the  cordiality  of  his 
reception  atoned  for  his  previous  discomforts. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news  of  a  serious  misfortune. 
The  Swedish  King,  on  whom  the  Jacobites  had  relied  so  much, 
was  killed  by  a  shot  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall ;  Gortz,  his 
anti-English  minister,  was  executed.  No  help  could  be  expected 
from  that  quarter.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  Alberoni 
would  abandon  the  enterprise,  but  he  soon  recovered  courage, 
and  preparations  for  the  invading  armament  went  briskly  forward 
at  Cadiz.  It  was  given  out  that  it  was  destined  against  Sicily, 
and  Ormonde  remained  at  Valladolid  in  order  that  no  suspicion 
might  attach  to  him  in  connection  with  it. 

But  all  real  hope  of  success  was  gone.  The  only  chance  had 
been  to  take  England  by  surprise,  and  by  this  time  the  English 
knew  all.  The  French  Government,  who  had  spies  everywhere 
in  Spain,  kept  their  British  allies  fully  informed  of  all  that  went 
on.  Preparations  were  made  to  resist  a  landing  ;  squadrons 
were  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; 
troops  were  mustered  in  the  West  of  England,  and  commissioners 
sent  down  to  keep  the  Jacobite  gentry  quiet.  By  a  treaty 
concluded  some  years  before  the  Dutch  had  engaged  to  support 
the  Protestant  succession  in  England,  and  on  being  reminded  of 
this  they  despatched  two  Swiss  regiments  in  their  service,  and 
three  native  Dutch  regiments  to  make  good  their  bargain. 
Parliament  voted  all  the  necessary  expenses  without  demur. 
The  Regent  offered  the  help  of  eighteen  battalions  of  French 
infantry  and  ten  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  fifteen  iundre^ 
sailors.  These,  however,  were  declined,  and  six  hundred  French ' 
sailors,  who  had  actually  been  landed  at  Portsmouth,  were  sent 
back  with  a  month's  pay.  The  British  Government  were  still 
mistrustful  of  the  French.  Lord  Stair,  our  ambassador  at  Paris, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  :  "  In  one  word,  my  dear  Craggs, 
as  long  as  you  stand  firm  on  your  legs,  you'll  lead  France ;  when- 
ever we  come  to  be  obliged  to  lean  on  her  she'll  tumble  us  down. 

Alberoni's  plan  was  as  follows.  The  small  diversionary  force  for 
Scotland,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  a  few  Spanish  regulars,  and  fif- 
teen thousand  muskets,  was  to  sail  from  Port  Passage  under  the 
Earl  Marischall ;  this  it  did  on  March  8th,  and  we  shall  return  to  its 
fortunes  later.  The  larger  force  mustering  at  Cadiz,  and  destined 
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against  England,  was  under  the  temporary  command  of  one 
Don  Balthasar  de  Guevarra.  It  consisted  of  five  ships  of  war 
and  twenty-two  transports,  having  on  board  five  thousand 
troops  and  arms  for  thirty  thousand  more.  The  quality  of 
the  troops  was  not  high,  and,  such  as  they  were,  their  num- 
ber had  to  be  made  up  by  fifteen  hundred  pressed  men 
from  the  streets  of  Cadiz.  The  men-of-war's  crews  were 
strengthened  by  any  sailors  that  could  be  picked  up  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  transports  were  so  crowded  that  some  of 
the  men  had  to  lie  down  on  the  decks  ;  the  straw  for  the  horses 
was  lashed  in  sacks  along  the  sides  of  the  ships,  exposed  to  the 
waves,  and  the  horses  themselves  had  been  on  board  for  three 
weeks  before  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail.  Only  three  weeks' 
provisions  were  taken  ;  and  to  complete  the  chapter  of  mis- 
fortunes, the  whole  expedition  was  delayed  a  month,  and  the 
chance  of  surprising  England  lost  for  ever. 

Ormonde,  commanding  the  fleet  as  Captain-General  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  was  to  go  on  board  at  Corunna.  He  was  to  make 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  whence  he  was  to  march  on 
London,  rousing  the  Lancashire  and  West-country  Jacobites  on 
his  way.  On  March  i6th,  171 9,  he  learned  that  the  fleet  had 
left  Cadiz,  to  call  for  him,  according  to  agreement,  at  Corunna  ; 
but  days  passed  without  any  sign  of  the  ships.  Beginning 
to  despair  of  the  original  plan,  he  wrote  to  Alberoni,  re- 
commending that,  when  the  fleet  did  come,  it  should  be  diverted 
to  Scotland,  where  a  rising  of  the  clans,  and  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  might  insure  the  success  now  impossible  in  England. 
Alberoni  consented,  but  Prince  James  demurred.  Ormonde  gave 
way  ;  he  would  lead  the  fleet  whithersoever  his  Majesty  pleased, 
only  let  the  fleet  come.  On  April  i  oth  the  fleet  did  come, — five 
battered  ships — and  Ormonde  learned  what  he  had  feared  to 
guess.  The  Armada  had  sailed  direct  for  England,  without  so 
much  as  stopping  to  pick  up  its  commander.  But  that  was  not 
the  worst.  Even  in  this  leaderless  state  it  was  not  allowed  to 
succeed.  On  the  morning  of  March  29th,  ofl^  Cape  Finisterre, 
it  encountered  a  terrific  storm.  Horses,  guns,  provisions,  all 
were  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  vessels.  The  whole  fleet 
was  scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  Atlantic  ;  men  died  of  priva- 
tion ;  the  remnants  straggled  back  to  the  Tagus,  to  Cadiz,  and 
to  the  Galician  ports.  It  had  been  the  same  with  the  second 
Armada  as  with  the  first  :  Deusflavit  tt  dissipati  sunt. 
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At  first  Alberoni  talked  loudly  about  renewing  the  expedition, 
but  events  were  against  him.  France  had  now  declared  war, 
and  an  army  under  Marshal  Berwick  invaded  the  north  of  Spain, 
burning  the  dockyards  and  the  ships  on  the  slips.  The  Spaniards 
had  now  enough  on  their  hands  without  thinking  about  fresh 
Armadas.  They  sued  for  peace,  and  among  the  conditions  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Prince  from  Spain,  and  the  abandonment 
by  the  Spanish  Government  of  his  cause.  James  determined  to 
go  rather  than  to  put  his  hosts  to  the  trouble  of  expelling  him. 
On  August  14th  he  left  for  Italy. 

The  main  expedition  had  failed  irretrievably.  The  lesser, 
though  equally  unsuccessful,  had  a  more  eventful  history.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  set  sail  on  March  8th,  two  frigates  with  three 
hundred  Spanish  troops  (in  white  coats  lined  with  yellow)  under 
the  Earl  Marischall.  To  his  younger  and  more  famous  brother 
was  assigned  the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Jacobites  who  still 
lingered  in  France.  With  this  object  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
met  there  with  that  dissension  so  usual  among  exiles.  One 
of  them,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  objected  to  Marischall 
being  given  a  command  which  by  rights  was  his.  Had  not 
the  exiled  monarch,  in  view  of  a  projected  expedition  some  two 
years  before,  given  him  the  command  over  the  Jacobite  forces 
by  land  and  sea,  and  did  not  this  commission  hold  good  now 
also  ?  He  was  egged  on  in  his  pretensions  by  a  certain  Glen- 
daruel,  who  had  a  great  influence  over  him,  and  knew  that 
General  Tullibardine  would  be  only  another  name  for  General 
Glendaruel. 

One  can  imagine  Keith's  disgust,  but  he  managed  to  prevail 
on  the  wranglers  to  set  sail  from  Havre  in  a  small  boat.  They 
reached  Stornoway  in  Lewis  on  April  4th,  and  found  the  Earl 
Marischall  and  his  frigates  there. 

At  first  no  attempt  was  made  to  supplant  Marischall  in 
his  command.  A  council  of  war  was  held.  Marischall,  who, 
although  not  so  great  a  man  as  his  brother,  was  nevertheless  a 
good  soldier,  advised  the  only  feasible  plan.  They  must  not 
wait  for  news  of  Ormonde  and  his  expedition,  but  sail  for  the 
mainland,  rouse  the  clans,  and  march  straight  on  Inverness, 
which  was  only  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  men.  Let  them 
win  but  one  battle,  and  the  clans  would  rise.  The  incompetents 
were  for  delay,  some  actually  proposing  to  dawdle  in  Lewis, 
where  they  ran  daily  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the  English  fleet. 
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At  length  it  was  resolved  to  land  the  Spaniards,  to  give  them 
three  days  to  recruit,  and  then  to  sail  for  the  mainland. 

On  the  next  day  another  council  of  war  was  held,  when 
Tullibardine,  after  making  an  unintelligible  speech,  produced  his 
commission  from  James.  Marischall  yielded  the  command  of  the 
troops,  but  reserved  for  himself  that  of  the  frigates.  On  April 
4th  all  set  sail,  and  reached  Gairloch,  whence  Glendaruel  was 
dispatched  to  rouse  the  Highlands.  On  the  6th  they  left 
Gairloch,  but  were  driven  back  to  Lewis.  On  the  13  th  they 
landed  at  Castle  Eilean  Donan  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Alsh. 

What  should  they  do  now  ?  Marischall  again  proposed  the  only 
possible  course,  to  march  on  Inverness  with  the  three  hundred 
Spaniards  and  five  hundred  Highlanders,  whom  Seaforth 
proposed  to  raise  from  his  country  near  by.  The  others, 
however,  held  obstinately  to  their  plan  of  waiting  for  Ormonde. 
Tullibardine,  whose  generalship  throughout  was  contemptible, 
actually  proposed  a  return  to  Spain,  without  attempting  anything  ; 
but  Marischall  effectually  stopped  all  ideas  of  this  sort  by 
sending  the  two  frigates  home.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  by 
burning  their  boats  in  this  manner  he  might  force  them  into 
boldness. 

The  frigates  left  none  too  soon.  Within  a  week  an  English 
squadron  arrived  off  the  coast.  The  prospects  of  the  little  force 
looked  black*  Their  retreat  was  now  cut  off,  and  the  clans 
showed  no  disposition  to  rise  in  any  numbers  ;  the  Spanish  troops, 
too,  were  none  too  enthusiastic,  and  had  been  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  returning  with  the  frigates. 

Boyle,  the  English  commander,  had  with  him  five  ships.  Two 
of  these  he  sent  away  to  reconnoitre  oflF  Lewis,  and  with  the 
remainder  he  came  up  Loch  Alsh,  and  summoned  Castle  Eilean 
Donan  to  surrender.  It  was  garrisoned  by  forty-five  Spaniards, 
who  fired  on  the  bearer  of  the  summons.  Upon  this  the  English 
ships  began  a  bombardment  of  the  castle,  which  James  Keith 
(who  has  left  an  account  of  all  this  in  his  memoirs)  says  did  little 
damage.  At  length  a  Spanish  deserter  informed  the  English  that 
his  countrymen  were  ready  to  surrender  at  discretion.  One 
Captain  Stapleton,  who  was  among  the  defenders,  informed  those 
on  the  mainland  of  the  Spaniards*  defection,  and  an  answer  was 
sent  commanding  them  to  blow  up  the  place  rather  than  give  it 
up.  But  these  heroic  measures  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
the   Spaniards,  who   surrendered,  without   one  man   killed; or 
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wounded,  to  two  boats'  crews  of  stormers  from  the  ships.  An 
ammunition  depot  further  up  was  blown  into  the  air  by  thirty 
Spaniards  in  charge  of  it,  when  they  found  their  position  was 
untenable. 

At  this  point,  with  little  of  their  ammunition  or  provisions  left, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  wretched  Tullibardine  to  do  what  he 
ought  to  have  set  about  doing  in  earnest  a  month  ago,  namely, 
to  rouse  the  country.  But  it  was  now  hopeless  ;  the  failure  of 
Ormonde's  expedition  had  become  known,  and  the  clans  were 
not  in  a  sanguine  mood.  However,  he  managed  to  augment  his 
force  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  on  May  23  rd  reached  the 
head  of  Loch  Duich.  There  he  learned  that  Major-General 
Wightman  had  marched  out  of  Inverness  with  some  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dragoons, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Highlanders,  and  four  cohorns  (small 
bronze  mortars  for  field-use).  It  was  decided  to  offer  battle  in 
Glenshiel. 

Prospects  had  not  improved.  By  the  surrender  of  the  forty- 
five  at  Eilean  Donan,  and  by  wastage,  the  Spanish  regulars,  who 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  force,  were  diminished  to  about  two 
hundred.  About  fifty  of  them,  we  are  told,  stayed  behind 
sick  ;  evidently  the  air  of  the  Scotch  moors  did  not  agree  with 
men  accustomed  to  Andalusia  and  the  vineyards  of  Aragon. 

About  five  miles  above  Invershiel  the  glen  narrows  into  a 
gorge  through  which  the  road  and  the  river  Shiel  pass  side  by 
side.  Here,  on  June  9th,  the  anniversary  of  Prince  James's 
birthday,  the  Jacobites  took  up  a  position  commanding  the  road, 
and  constructed  some  hasty  earthworks.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  Hanoverians  appeared,  and  the  fight  began  about 
six. 

The  Jacobite  army  stood  astride  the  glen,  its  right  and  left 
separated  by  the  Shiel  flowing  between  them.  The  centre,  which 
commanded  the  gorge,  was  composed  of  the  two  hundred  Spaniards 
under  Don  Nicholas  Bolano,  and  about  six  hundred  Highlanders. 
The  right  was  formed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders 
under  Lord  George  Murray,  placed  on  a  hill  to  the  south 
of  the  river  ;  the  left  was  composed  of  two  hundred  of  Seaforth's 
men,  who  were  stationed  on  the  side  of  the  glen  to  the  north  of 
the  river,  where  the  hill-side  rises  up  to  Scour  Ouran.  With  the 
left  were  Seaforth  and  Marischall  ;  Tullibardine  and  Glendaruel 
commanded  the  centre. 
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The  main  force  of  the  Hanoverians,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Clayton,  was  on  the  north  of  the  Shiel.  Besides  most  of 
the  English  troops,  he  had  under  his  command  a  Dutch 
raiment  under  Hofiel,  and  four  Dutch  companies,  part  of  the 
succours  which  had  arrived  from  Holland.  The  Hanoverian 
force  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  was  formed  of  one  English 
regiment  and  a  few  Highlanders  under  Munro  of  CUlcairn. 

The  battle  b^an  with  a  bombardment  by  the  cohorns,  and 
then  the  Hanoverians  on  the  south  of  the  river  advanced  against 
the  Jacobites  on  the  same  side,  and  drove  them  back  behind 
a  small  burn  that  flows  into  the  Shiel.  The  force  thus  dislodged 
seems  to  have  dispersed,  for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it.  The 
Hanoverians  then  moved  up  the  hill  against  the  extreme  left  of 
the  enemy.  Seaforth's  men  could  not  withstand  this  concen- 
trated attack  and  fled,  leaving  Seaforth  himself  wounded  and 
in  danger  of  capture.  The  Jacobite  right  and  left  thus  disposed 
of,  the  Hanoverians  attacked  their  centre,  where  the  Spaniards 
made  a  good  fight  of  it  for  a  time,  but  were  eventually  compelled 
to  retreat  over  the  shoulder  of  Scour  Ouran.  They  escaped 
immediate  capture  thus,  while  the  rest  of  the  force  dispersed 
in  flight.  Mr.  William  Kirk  Dickson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  account  of  this  battle,  says  that  to  this  day  a  corrie 
up  the  hill-side  is  known  as  Bealach-na-Spainnteach  (the 
Spaniard's  Pass). 

The  English  losses  were  twenty-one  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  wounded  ;  the  Jacobites  probably  lost  more 
heavily.  Of  the  latter  Seaforth  and  Murray  were  wounded, 
of  the  Hanoverians  Munro.  One  English  officer  was  killed, 
and  his  grave  can  still  be  seen,  being  known  as  the  Dutch 
Colonel's  Grave,  which  shows  that  the  memory  of  the  Dutch 
who  fought  in  the  battle  has  not  been  forgotten  on  the  country- 
side. On  the  next  morning  the  Spaniards  surrendered  at 
discretion.  TuUibardine  had  been  but  half-hearted  in  the 
matter  when  success  was  possible  ;  now,  that  it  was  hopeless, 
he  wished  to  continue.  The  Spaniards,  however,  objected  : 
**  They  could  neither  live  without  bread,"  we  read,  ''  nor  make 
any  hard  marches  through  the  country."  Keith,  says  Bolano, 
offered  to  attack  again,  but  was  overruled  by  the  other  oflScers^ 
who  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  condition  that  their  baggage  was 
not  plundered. 

Thus  ended  this  curious  little  campaign,  wherein  Spaniards 
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fought  English  and  Dutch  in  the  midst  of  the  Scotch  heather. 
The  Dutch  retired  to  Newcastle  ;  the  Spanish  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Edinburgh.  On  September  ist  Wightman  writes  that 
"  They  begin  to  become  very  sulky  under  their  confinement.'* 
This  was  not  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  money  allowed  for 
their  maintenance  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (the  munificent  sum 
of  three  halfpence  per  day  for  each  man)  was  almost  exhausted, 
and  the  Government  refused  to  advance  them  more.  The 
ofificers  were  in  great  straits,  until  the  Jacobites  of  Edinburgh 
observed  what  they  were  too  proud  to  admit,  and  lent  them 
money,  which  was  subsequently  repaid.  In  October  they  were 
exchanged  and  sent  home. 

For  some  time  after  Wightman  marched  about  the  Highlands, 
burning  the  houses  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion. 
There  is  still  extant  an  amusing  correspondence,  wherein  he 
invites  some  of  the  chieftains  involved  to  come  in  and  stand 
their  trial.  His  invitations  seem  to  have  had  no  eflFect,  in  spite 
of  his  promises  of  a  fair  trial  Presumably  he  had  to  give 
judgment  against  them  in  default,  and  content  himself  with 
burning  their  homes.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the 
Highland  houses  at  that  period,  such  punishment  would  inflict 
no  great  loss. 

All  the  leaders  escaped.  TuUibardine  skulked  about  in  the  hills 
till  he  found  a  ship  at  Peterhead.  Ormonde  died  at  Avignon  in 
1745,  and  in  the  same  year  TuUibardine,  who  had  joined  in  the 
famous  rebellion,  died  in  the  Tower.  After  many  adventures 
the  Earl  Marischall  and  his  brother  entered  the  service  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  became,  the  elder  Governor  of 
Neuchatel,  the  younger  the  famous  Marshal  Keith,  who  was 
killed  in  1758  at  Hochkirch  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rally  the  flying 
troops.  They  named  a  regiment  after  him  the  other  day  in 
Germany.  He  is  buried  at  Berlin.  "  Keith  now  sleeps  in  the 
Garrisonkirche,"  says  Carlyle,  "  far  from  bonnie  Inverugie  ;  the 
hoarse  sea-winds  and  caverns  of  Dunottar  singing  vague  requiem 
to  his  honourable  line  and  him,  in  the  imaginations  oF  some  few.'* 
Marischall  survived  his  brother  some  twenty  years  :  "  An 
excellent  cheery  old  soul,"  says  Carlyle  again,  *' honest  as  the 
sunlight,  with  a  fine  small  vein  of  gaiety." 

There  is  only  one  more  fate  to  trace.  At  the  demand  of  the 
Powers  Alberoni  was  dismissed  from  Spain.  For  some  years  he 
wandered  about  Italy,  a  homeless  outcast.     At  length  he  found 
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a  refuge  in  Placentia,  and  shortly  after  the  Pope  made  him 
Legate,  or  Governor,  of  the  Romagna.  His  last  enterprise  was 
the  attempted  reduction  of  San  Marino.  Alberoni  had  almost 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  San  Marinans  to  place  themselves 
under  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
little  State  were  gathered  to  hear  Mass  in  the  town-church.  In 
the  Mass  occurs  the  word  liberty  ;  it  aroused  old  sentiments  ;  the 
whole  congregation  rushed  out,  and  the  contract  was  broken  ofF. 
Alberoni  got  no  thanks  for  his  pains.  The  Pope  jeered  at  him 
in  a  celebrated  bon-mot :  "  Alberoni,"  said  he,  "  is  like  a 
glutton,  who,  having  swallowed  a  whale,  cannot  refrain  from 
casting  greedy  eyes  on  a  minnow.*'  No  man  of  equal  abilities 
has  left  less  behind  him.  Very  famous  in  his  time,  he  is  now 
utterly  forgotten.  An  iron-foundry  in  Biscaya,  a  few  canals  in 
the  Romagna,  and  some  round  shot  lying  about  the  castle  of 
Eilean  Donan  are  all  that  remains  to  attest  the  greatness  of 
Cardinal  Alberoni. 

E.  Cowley 


THE   MARIGOLD   GODDESS 

There  is  a  city  in  India  which  to  some  people  holds  in  its 
bosom  all  the  mystery  and  enchantment  of  the  East ;  to  others  it 
is  but  a  place  of  evil  odours,  of  dark  corners  wherein  iniquity 
lurks,  of  misshapen  deities,  and  impertinently  intrusive  sacred 
apes  and  bulls  ;  and  thus  did  John  Merivale  regard  it  standing 
on  the  steps  leading  down  from  the  Monkey-God*s  shrine  to  the 
waters  of  Mother  Gunga,  whose  thick  border  of  marigold 
garlands  fringed  her  swaying  robe  on  either  side. 

The  glory  of  coming  day  filled  the  heavens,  and  white-robed 
figures  began  to  appear  on  the  steps  belonging  to  the  innumerable 
temples  on  the  river's  banks.  Blue  smoke  rose  in  a  steady 
column  from  the  burning  ghat,  like  incense  offered  to  Shiva  the 
Changer  of  Forms  ;  he  who  restores  to  the  elements  the  vest- 
ments wherein  the  spirits  of  men  are  enshrined,  that  Brahma  the 
Creator  may  clothe  them  anew. 

But  to  John  Merivale  the  various  symbolical  deities,  whose 
shrines  met  his  disgusted  eyes  on  every  side,  were  nothing  but  a 
set  of  hideous  images,  regarded  by  a  benighted  people  with 
inexplicable  reverence.  He  was  a  disillusioned,  disappointed 
man,  who,  five  years  previously,  had  made  his  appearance  on  the 
missionary  stage  with  ideas  concerning  the  religion  of  the  country 
founded  principally  upon  that  species  of  literature  wherein  a 
native  of  supernatural  imbecility  puts  forth  a  string  of  feebly 
inane  objections  to  dogmas  propounded  by  an  enlightened 
European,  who  promptly  disposes  of  him  and  them  ;  and  only 
by  degrees  had  it  dawned  upon  him  that  something  more  than  a 
fair  knowledge  of  a  language  and  good  intentions  are  needed  to 
overthrow  a  faith  that  had  endured  for  centuries.  At  length, 
with  a  feeling  of  extreme  mortification  at  the  barren  record  of 
those  five  wasted  years,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return 
home. 
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Suddenly  he  saw  a  woman  standing  on  the  steps  below  him, 
her  veil  drawn  over  her  head,  her  face  turned  towards  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun.  A  broad  band  of  glittering  golden 
marigolds  edged  her  white  robe  and  bordered  her  silken 
veil ;  and  Merivale,  surprised  at  such  a  woman  being  abroad 
unattended,  noted  that  the  centre  of  each  bosom  held  a  blood-red 
jewel.  Out  and  upwards  towards  the  sunrise  she  stretched 
her  arms,  shapely  and  polished  like  tawny  marble ;  as  the 
great  red  orb  rose  in  majesty,  flooding  the  world  with  glory, 
the  woman  sang  ;  and  it  seemed  to  the  listener  as  if  that  song, 
wild,  barbaric,  full  of  indescribable  melody,  was  taken  up  by  temple 
and  river,  by  the  crimson  radiance  of  the  sky,  and  the  worship- 
ping crowd  on  Mother  Gunga's  banks.  It  flooded  his  senses 
with  a  subtle  intoxication  ;  he  reeled,  and  put  his  hands  over  his 
eyes. 

'*  Hallo,  Merivale  !     Taking  a  fond  farewell,  eh  ?  " 

With  the  echo  of  that  melody  still  in  his  ears,  Jolm  turned 
bewildered  eyes  on  the  speaker.  **  Did  you  hear  it,  Wilson  ? " 
he  gasped. 

'*  Hear   what  ?  "    said  Major  Wilson  ;    "  what's  the  matter, 

Merivale  looked  round.  The  steps  were  empty,  save  for  a 
naked  fekir  standing  motionless  looking  into  the  water.  **  There 
was  a  woman  here  just  now,"  he  said  ;  *'  she  must  have  passed 
you. 

*'  Never  saw  her,"  answered  the  Major  ;  *'  I  was  just  going  to 
your  place.     Shall  we  walk  back  together  ? " 

*'  There  was  a  woman  here  an  instant  ago,"  persisted  Merivale, 
— "  oh,  I'm  all  right,  Wilson  ;  don't  look  at  me  like  that — a 
woman  singing  like — well,  like  nothing  earthly." 

"Singing  .?"  echoed  the  Major  doubtfully. 

*'  Yes,  a  veiled  woman, — there  on  the  steps  where  that  fakir 
was  just  now — singing  like  nothing  I've  ever  heard  before." 

"  Or  will  ever  hear  again,  let's  hope,"  remarked  the  Major 
equably  ;  "  a  good  dose  of  quinine  might — " 

*'  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  I  tell  you." 

*'  Come  along  then.  I've  brought  that  little  matter  for  my  sister, 
which  you  are  good  enough  to  take  home  for  me." 

By  the  time  they  reached  his  quarters,  Merivale  was  himself 
again. 

'^  Packing  in  progress,"  remarked  the  visitor,  pausing  before  a 
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heap  of  miscellaneous  articles ;  "  why  you've  got  a  whole 
Hindoo  Pantheon  here." 

**  I  got  the  things  to  illustrate  lectures  I  mean  to  give. 
People  at  home  ought  to  know  the  darkness  in  which  millions 
of  their  fellow-creatures  live,"  answered  John  didactically ; 
**  nothing  teaches  that  better  than  a  sight  of  the  things  they 
worship." 

**  But  do  they  worship  them  ? "  said  the  Major,  taking  up  a 
deity  of  surpassing  hideousness. 

"  Of  course  they  do  ;  why  else  should  they  have  them  ?  " 

"Symbols  possibly?"  suggested  the  visitor  tentatively; 
"  but  how  did  you  come  by  this,  Merivale  ?  It  is  absolutely 
exquisite."  He  held  out  the  little  bronze  figure  of  a  woman, 
standing  as  though  facing  the  wind>  her  floating  draperies  half 
revealing  the  perfect  lines  of  her  form.  John  Merivale  hesitated. 
**Look  at  the  colour,"  went  on  the  Major,  "this  tawny  golden 
tint ;  it  glows  as  if  with  life.  And  what  a  perfect  face  !  you 
didn't  find  this  in  the  bazaar,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Merivale  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Jewels  in  the  eyes  too,"  pursued  the  Major,  "  rubies  ;  they 
glow  as  if  there  were  a  fire  behind  them." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  overrate  the  thing  ? "  enquired 
Merivale  uneasily  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  of  no  more  value  than  the 
other  rubbish." 

"  You  are  a  Goth,  my  dear  fellow.  The  thing  is  a  gem. 
Where  did  you  get  it  ? " 

"  Well,"  came  the  somewhat  halting  answer,  "  I, — found 
it.'* 

"  Found  it  ?  " 

"  I  stumbled  upon  a  deserted  shrine  during  the  excursion  I 
made  a  little  time  ago,  and  took  the  image  for  my  collection." 

'^  How  did  you  know  it  was  deserted  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  was  deserted,  a  mere  overgrown  ruin,"  answered 
Merivale  irritably. 

"  And  these  others  ?     Did  you  acquire  them   in    the   same 

"  My  dear  Wilson,"  exclaimed  Merivale  half-angrily,  "  do 
you  think  I  make  it  my  business  to  go  round  pillaging  shrines  ? 
These  were  bought  in  the  bazaar." 

"  And  probably  made  in  England,"  observed  the  Major. 
"  Do  you    scorn  a    bit    of    advice    from    a    man    who    knows 
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India  as  thoroughly  as  a  lifetime  spent  in  it  can  teach  him^ 
eh  ? "  His  host  looked  at  him  enquiringly.  "  If  not,  you 
will  take  that  bronze  back  to  the  place  where  it  has  probably 
stood  for  centuries,  and — cleave  it  there/* 

**  Absurd  !  Why  in  the  name  of  common-sense  should  I  do 
that  ? " 

"  I  might  reply  that  you  had  no  right  to  bring  it  away." 

'*  That  is  not  your  real  reason,"  retorted  Merivale. 

**  It  will  do  as  well  as  any  other,"  returned  his  guest,  "  Have 
you  noticed  the  chasing  round  the  edge  of  the  robe  ?  It  is  a 
border  of  marigolds," 

**  Then  she  shall  be  the  Marigold  Goddess,"  returned 
Merivale  with  a  somewhat  forced  laugh ;  and  he  put  the 
figure  away  with  the  other  possessions^  which  were  to  pre- 
cede him  to  the  cathedral  town  wherein  his  family  had  lived 
|or  centuries.  During  a  visit  home  two  years  ago  John  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  Dean^  a  young 
woman  given  to  good  works,  and,  until  their  engagement, 
much  interested  in  missionary  enterprise.  She  had  since  dis- 
covered that  the  Indian  climate  was  eminently  unsuited  to 
her  health,  which  discovery  had  had  something  to  do  with 
John*s  decision  to  return.  He  looked  at  her  photograph  on 
the  night  of  the  Major's  visit,  rejoicing  to  think  that  he  should 
soon  again  see  the  original. 

A  sound  of  music,  soft  and  low,  yet  making  the  hearer's 
pulses  throb  wildly  and  his  breath  come  quick  and  short, 
woke  John  Merivale  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  brought  him 
out  upon  the  verandah.  The  moon  in  all  its  splendour 
flooded  the  place  with  light :  the  shadows  lay  like  rivers  of 
ink  across  the  white  radiance ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
open  space,  seeming  to  gather  all  the  light  on  to  herself,  stood 
a  woman  singing,  the  woman  whom  he  had  seen  on  the  steps 
of  the  shrine.  And  in  her  song  was  the  music  of  flowing 
waters,  the  whisper  of  winds  in  forest-trees,  the  heart-throbs 
of  passion,  the  anguish  of  farewell.  Then,  while  the  listener 
stood  bound  under  the  spell  of  that  wild  melody,  voices  from 
unseen  distances,  from  mysterious  heights,  from  far-oiF  rivers, 
seemed  to  blend  in  the  song ;  until  the  universe  itself  seemed 
but  a  mighty  harp,  and  a  god  the  musician. 

*'I  must  have  had  a  touch  of  fever  yesterday,"  observed 
John    Merivale    next    morning,  reflecting   uneasily  on  the  fact 
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that  he    had   been   found    in  a  heavy  sleep   on    the   verandah 
floor. 

Merivale's  home  in  Brockleton  was  exactly  opposite  the 
Deanery,  the  little  river  Brockle  dividing  the  gardens.  The 
Dean,  while  flourishing  his  hair-brushes  on  the  morning  after 
John's  return,  put  down  those  implements  suddenly,  and 
used  his  glasses.  '*You  have, — ahem — brought  a — a 
native,  back  with  you,  eh  ? "  he  remarked  later  in  the  day 
to  John. 

**  A  native  ? "  echoed  Merivale  ;  "  no,  certainly  not." 

"  Ah,  no,  of  course  not,"  said  his  prospective  father-in-law. 
**  1  fancied  I  saw  a  person  in  native  dress  walking  among  the 
trees  this  morning  ?  " 

"  A  servant  probably,"  suggested  John. 

"  Very  probably,"  answered  the  Dean,  and  took  a  pair  of 
strong  field-glasses  into  his  dressing-room  that  night,  ready  for 
use  in  the  morning. 

The  contents  of  the  packing-cases  were  distributed,  the 
members  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  being  relegated  to  John's 
study,  and  the  Marigold  Goddess  honoured  with  a  bracket  to 
herself.  Then  John  set  to  work  at  the  lectures  which  were  to 
edify  the  young  men  of  Brockleton,  and  Ethel  prepared  the 
trousseau  which  was  to  mortify  the  maidens. 

The  Dean  was  a  widower,  and  John's  choice  a  domineering 
young  person  who  had  ruled  the  Deanery  from  the  time  when 
she  had  made  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  the  aunt,  who  had 
mothered  the  family  from  childhood.  That  lady  had  made  a 
graceful  retreat,  but  the  memory  rankled.  She  was,  however, 
on  excellent  terms  with  her  niece  (it  does  not  do  to  quarrel  with 
the  Deanery  in  a  cathedral  town),  and  perfectly  ready  to  chaperon 
her  to  the  Hall,  when  its  owner  declared  it  ready  for  inspection. 

"  The  house  is  a  little  cramping,  don't  you  think,  dear  ? " 
remarked  Aunt  Mortimer,  with  the  air  of  an  eagle  in  a  canary's 
cage. 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  answered  Ethel  bluntly,  looking  round  a 
drawing-room  in  which  no  single  thing  was  in  its  proper  place — 
a  man's  drawing-room,  in  fact.  *'  Where  are  those  idols  you  told 
me  about,  John  ?  " 

"  In  my  study,"  replied  the  owner  of  the  depreciated 
dwelling,  and  led  the  way  thither. 
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"  What  hideous  objects  !  "  said  Ethel. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  bronze,  though,"  remarked  John. 

Ethel  looked  at  the  Mangold  Goddess  disdainfully.  "  That 
dingy  thing  t  The  shape  may  be  a  little  better  than  the  others, 
but  that  is  all." 

**  I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  it,"  said  John  per- 
plexedly, taking  the  little  figure  from  its  bracket  ;  '*  it  is  usually 
much  brighter  than  this,  f  call  it  my  Marigold  Goddess  ;  these 
are  rubies  in  the  eyes,  Ethel," 

"They  look  like  bits  of  tinsel,"  replied  that  young  lady 
contemptuously.  With  an  indefinable  feeling  of  resentment, 
John  replaced  the  image,  and  presently  saw  his  visitors  depart 
with  a  sense  of  relief.  Returning  to  his  study,  he  glanced  half 
reproachfully  at  the  corner  where  stood  the  despised  Goddess. 
Then  he  stood  stock-still,  and  stared;  for  the  whilom  dingy 
bronze  was  glowing  with  golden  lustre,  the  rubies  were  twin 
flames  sending  out  flashes  of  vivid  light,  the  border  of  jewelled 
blossoms  seemed  to  sway  to  the  poise  of  the  graceful  form. 
John  sank  into  a  chair,  and  the  objects  around  him  faded  away 
into  nothingness. 

"  Aunt  Mortimer,"  said  Ethel,  "  I  have  forgotten  my  sun- 
shade.    We  must  go  back." 

*'  Couldn't  you  send  a  servant,  dear  ? "  Aunt  Mortimer 
hated    walking. 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  her  niece  ;  '*  on  principle  I  dis- 
courage visits  between  the  houses."  And  they  retraced  their 
steps.  **  We  will  go  to  the  study-windows,"  said  Ethel ;  "  John 
can  bring  the  sunshade  out." 

They  nearcd  the  first  window,  Aunt  Mortimer  in  advance. 
She  drew  back  precipitately.  "Let  us  go  to  the  door,  dear," 
she  exclaimed  incoherently.  *'  No,  don't  look  in  ;  it — it — isn't 
proper." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  her  niece  impatiently,  and  then 
stood  speechless.  For  she  saw  her  betrothed  lying  back  in  an 
armchair,  while  over  him  bent — a  creature  ! — shamelessly  attired 
in  flowing  folds  of  diaphanous  gauze.  Jewels  gleamed  on  the 
bare  roundness  of  the  arms,  and  flashed  like  stars  on  the  tiny 
hands  resting  caressingly  on  that  close-cropped  brown  hair, 
which,  until  that  awml  moment,  the  Dean's  daughter  had 
believed  to  be  her  own  peculiar  pn^rty. 
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"  Come  away,  Aunt,"  gasped  the  horrified  bride-elect,  assisted 
in  her  effort  at  self-control  by  the  gratified  malice  on  her 
companion's  face  ;  ^'  of  course  that  is  some  Indian  nurse  whom 
John  has  brought.  He  gives  his  first  lecture  to-night,  you 
know,  and  probably  has  a  headache.  Hindoos  are  wonderful 
for  curing  things,  I  believe,"  she  went  on,  imagining  that  she 
was  throwing  dust  into  her  relative's  sharp  grey  eyes.  "  I 
thought  John  was  rather  dull ;  he  was  sufiFering  all  the  time 
probably." 

**  The  course  of  treatment  he  appears  to  be  following  is 
probably  extremely  popular  among  persons  of  his  sex,"  observed 
Aunt  Mortimer,  enjoying  herself  exceedingly.  "  I  should  object 
to  it  in  your  place,  my  dear,  but  of  course  you  know  best." 

The  younger  members  of  the  Dean's  family  had  a  chastening 
time  ;  for  Ethel,  deciding  to  keep  her  own  counsel  till  the 
morrow,  and  suffering  considerable  tension  of  the  nerves 
thereby,  relieved  herself  by  harrowing  her  juniors,  until  they  all 
prayed  with  more  fervour  than  usual  that  her  marriage  might 
speedily  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Dean  had  friends 
to  dinner,  and  Ethel,  as  hostess,  tried  to  forget  that  vision  of  the 
morning,  resolving  that  a  time  of  reckoning  should  inevitably 
come  on  the  morrow. 

The  lecture-hall  was  crowded  when  John,  supported  by  the 
Dean  and  the  Bishop,  appeared  on  the  platform.  On  a  crimson- 
covered  table  Vishnu,  Shiva,  and  Ganesha,  with  sacred  bulls  and 
nondescript  animals,  faced  the  audience  ;  and  a  little  apart  stood 
the  tiny  bronze,  dull  and  lustreless,  of  the  Marigold  Goddess. 

John  began  his  lecture  with  the  usual  mild  witticisms,  the 
inevitable  "  first  impressions  "  of  the  country  he  had  left.  But 
when  he  reached  the  subject  of  idol-worship,  he  waxed  eloquent 
in  lofty  condemnation  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  whose  roots 
strike  deep  down  into  forgotten  civilisations,  and  of  whose 
symbolism  neither  he  nor  his  audience  had  the  least  comprehen- 
sion. 

Suddenly  the  speaker's  voice  faltered,  hesitated,  stopped. 
From  afar  off,  from  immeasurable  leagues  of  distance,  to  his 
cars  there  floated  the  sound  of  music,  the  sound  of  the  song  he 
had  heard  on  Ganges'  banks  while  the  earth  flushed  in  rosy 
greeting  to  the  dawn,  the  song  which  had  filled  the  world  with 
melody  under  the  white  radiance  of  the  listening  moon.  Nearer 
and  nearer   it   came ;  the  hall  with  its   sea  of  upturned  faces 
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faded  away  ;  mighty  trees,  centuries-old,  waved  with  mysterious 
rustlings  around  him  ;  tangles  of  odorous  blossoms  hung  in  great 

Sarlands  from  their  boughs ;  and  through  the  maze  of  leaf  and 
loom  came  the  Goddess,  with  a  chaplet  of  fadeless  golden 
blossoms  on  her  perfumed  tresses,  with  eyes  like  stars,  full  of  the 
mysterious  splendour  of  divinity,  with  extended  arms,  and  glancing 
feet,  whose  jewelled  anklets  rang  a  tiny  chime  blending  with  that 
all-pervading  melody  swelling  into  one  great  triumphaJ  song,  as 
the  soul  of  John  Merivale  broke  away  from  its  prison  of  flesh, 
and  went  forth  to  meet  it. 

Many  days  had  passed  when,  deep  in  a  forest  in  a  little- 
known  part  of  India,  Major  Wilson  stumbled  upon  an  ancient 
shrine.  Chaplets  of  withered  blossoms  lay  around  it ;  and  within, 
on  a  pedestal  of  curiously-chased  metal,  stood  the  bronze  figure 
of  a  woman,  with  a  border  of  marigold  blossoms  round  her 
flowing  robe.  The  burnished  limbs  glowed  lustrously  :  the 
ruby  eyes  flashed  as  with  living  fires  out  of  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  shrine  ;  and  Major  Wilson,  wise  in  his  generation,  went  his 
way,  keeping  his  own  counsel  thereon. 

And  Ethel,  the  wife  of  a  Minor  Canon  with  episcopal  yearn- 
ings, has  never  been  able  to  explain  to  herself  two  circumstances : 
one  being  that  scene  viewed  through  the  study  window ;  the 
other,  why  anyone  should  have  stolen  that  ugly  little  bronze, 
which,  on  the  very  day  of  his  shockingly  sudden  death,  poor 
John  Merivale  had  called  his  Marigold  Goddess. 
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I  DEAL  in  this  paper  only  with  the  children  oi  the  poorest,  the 
oflfspring  of  the  casual  labourer  and  the  unemployed  ;  those 
children  who  in  their  swarms  are  no  less  a  characteristic  of 
poverty  than  were  oysters  when  Sam  Weller  drove  through 
Whitechapel. 

Their  domestic  surroundings,  produced  by  the  mental,  moral, 
and  economic  state  of  their  parents,  bring  certain  obvious 
deficiencies.  The  child  is  badly  clothed,  poorly  fed,  and  ignor- 
antly  brought  up.  How  badly  he  is  fed  and  clothed  can  be 
perceived  by  the  improvement  which  a  sojourn  at  a  Poor-Law 
school  or  a  course  of  charitable  dinners  can  effect ;  his  body 
fills  out,  his  mind  becomes  more  alert,  his  mental  energy  responds 
in  a  marked  way  to  the  teaching  he  receives  ;  when  he  is  left  to 
the  care  of  his  parents  he  lapses  quickly  into  his  normal  condi- 
tion of  listless  inertia. 

Wilful  neglect  is,  I  think,  uncommon.  Parental  cruelty 
appeals  so  forcibly  to  the  imagination  that  we  may  be  tempted  to 
exaggerate  its  frequency,  but  the  ignorance  of  the  life,  the  wants 
and  the  nature  of  the  child,  is  appalling.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  parentage  are  approached  with  the  same  shift- 
less irresolution  which  marks  the  attitude  of  the  poor  towards  all 
the  other  responsibilities  of  life.  Is  this  anecdote  exceptional  ? 
A  lady  heard  a  member  of  her  Mothers'  Meeting  say,  proudly, 
as  she  was  animadverting  on  a  disturbance  caused  by  a  baby, 
"  Her  children  never  cried  in  that  way  "  ;  and  on  being  asked 
her  method  replied,  "  Oh,  I  always  mixed  their  bottles  half  fiill 
of  beer."  Perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  (there  are  those  who  would 
call  it  a  blessing)  that  none  of  her  eleven  children  have 
survived. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Stepney  to  dispel  this  ignorance, 
but  it  is  hardly  encouraging  to  be  told,  after  rescuing  a  small 
infant  from  death,  that,  now  he  is  well,  "  He  eats  whatever  we 
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do;"  as  "he"  is  five  months  old,  his  diet  would  be  meat, 

cheese,  pickles,  and  weak  tea.  In  Shoreditch  the  death-rate  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  per  thousand  ;  how  many  survive, 
irreparably  injured,  to  be  only  a  problem  to  themselves,  to  the 
social  worker,  and  to  the  State,  we  have  no  means  of  discovering. 
Is  it  very  pessimistic  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  those  who  die 
that  miatter  so  much  as  those  who  live  ? 

The  child  is  ignorantly  brought  up.  Parental  control  knows 
no  mean  between  the  bribe  <M  a  penny  for  obedience  and  the 
threat  of  a  thrashing.  Both  bribe  zod  threat  are  inef&ctive,  and 
the  utter  powerlessness  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  regarded  as 
normal  both  by  parents  and  children.  This  insubordination 
asserts  itself  early  ;  when  a  mother  was  advised  to  wean  her 
child  of  fifteen  months  she  excused  her  refusal  on  the  grounds 
that  "the  baby  won't  be  weaned."  She  would  have  made  a 
fitting  wife  to  the  giant  who  brought  his  sturdy  boy  of  six  years 
old  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  should  cure  him  of  truancy  ; 
"  You  speak  to  him,  sir,"  he  said,  *'  I  can't  manage  him."  A 
mother  who  brought  her  oflspring  before  a  school-committee,  on 
being  reprimanded  for  the  child's  irregular  attendance,  could 
only  say  :  **  You  hear  what  the  gentleman  says  ?  If  you  don't 
go  to  school  he  will  put  you  in  prison."  I  believe  a  sense  of 
ownership  with  regard  to  children  exists,  for  the  quarrels  of  the 
women  mostly  have  their  source  in  difierences  among  the  small 
members  of  the  family.  The  wisest  and  safest  rule  is  to  chastise 
your  own  child,  as  it  is  considered  the  etiquette  in  a.  dog-fight  to 
beat  your  own  dog.  The  child  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
even  this  ineftctive  control  will  cease  :  if  he  is  sufficiently  quick 
he  can  escape  punishment  at  an  early  age  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
street  until  the  storm  has  blown  over  ;  later  he  can  defend 
himself,  and  his  parents  perceive  it  is  unsafe  to  beat  him  ;  he  is 
then  left  to  himself,  and  when  he  goes  to  work  he  becomes 
perfectly  independent.  And  he  is  not  only  independent ;  he 
assumes,  and  is  accorded,  the  status  of  a  lodger  in  his  father's 
house  ;  he  pays  his  mother  out  of  his  wages  from  six  to  ten 
shillings  weeldy  for  his  board,  and  he  will  leave  if  the  accom- 
modation does  not  suit  him.  If  his  father  Is  out  of  work  he  has 
been  known  to  allow  htm  pocket-money.  A  woman  who  applied 
to  me  for  relief  stated  that  her  son's  wages  were  eighteen 
shillings,  of  which  he  gave  her  ten.  I  ventured  to  point  out  that 
filial  duty  demanded  a  higher  sum  if  his  mother  was  compelled, 
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to  beg  for  charity.     She  answered  :  "  If  I  ask  George  to  give 
me  any  more  he  will  go  and  live  somewhere  else." 

At  the  same  time  the  children  of  the  poor  are  not  unhappy. 
Experts  in  the  psychology  of  childhood  have  discarded  the 
theory  of  the  infant  who  descends  from  heaven  with  clouds  of 
glory  in  his  train  ;  it  is  now  asserted  that  the  child  passes 
through  the  stage  of  man's  progress  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  if  happiness  consists  in  an  approach  to  adaptation  to 
environment,  the  child  of  the  slums,  with  its  far  more  primitive 
existence,  should  be  perfectly  happy.  The  little  people  with 
their  nurse- maids  in  the  parks  of  the  West  End  suffer  under 
many  disabilities  :  they  have  to  wear  gloves  ;  they  may  not 
be  rough  or  rude  ;  they  are  bound  to  keep  clean  and  tidy. 
Compare  this  with  the  free  spontaneous  existence  of  the  back 
street,  and  you  will  have  no  doubt  whatever  which  any  ordinary 
boy  or  girl  would  prefer.  The  sentimental  philanthropist  speaks 
of  bringing  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  poor  children,  and  if  by 
that  he  means  bringing  them  happiness  in  the  shape  of  excite- 
ment or  entertainment  he  is  wasting  his  labour  ;  the  child  has 
already  as  much  of  this  as  he  wants,  and  more  than  is  good 
for  him. 

This  precocious  independence  has  many  causes.  Poverty, 
crowded  conditions,  the  parents'  struggle  to  make  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, ignorance  and  general  incapacity,  all  these  drive  him  to 
seek  for  his  necessities  and  luxuries  otherwise  than  in  his  home. 
To  judge  from  his  appearance,  he  may  be  certain  of  parental 
care  till  he  reaches  about  the  age  of  six  ;  from  six  to  ten  he 
is  at  a  disadvantage  ;  after  that  he  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  get  more  than  his  share  of  anything  which  is  going,  but  he 
must  depend  on  his  own  size  and  weight,  as  well  as  on  his  wits, 
to  secure  what  he  wants.  The  external  sources  from  which  he 
makes  good  his  deficiencies  spring  from  the  State  and  philan- 
thropic agencies.  These  do  their  part  in  encouraging  the 
parents  to  evade  their  responsibilities.  Free  education  is 
provided,  and  the  children  are  brought  to  school  at  three  years 
old  ;  if  the  child  is  well  grown  he  may  secure  admittance  at  two 
years  and  three  quarters,  and  he  is  placed  in  the  baby-room. 
Here  the  babies  must  sit  still,  and  be  kept  amused  or  employed, 
from  nine  till  four ;  but  their  active  limbs  soon  become  cramped, 
and  their  little  brains  are  unequal  to  the  regularity  necessary 
for  discipline.     In  its  sadness  and  futility  I  can  only  compare 
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this  baby-room  to  the  infirm  ward  of  a  workhouse.  If  there  be 
any  justification  for  the  tender  associations  of  a  home  it  is  surely 
for  the  very  young  and  the  very  old.  Neither  the  teachers  nor 
the  little  ones  are  to  blame  for  this  worse  than  waste  of  effort ; 
the  children  ought  to  be  in  their  mothers'  arms. 

As  the  child  grows  older  the  teacher  wants  a  certain  regularity 
of  attendance  and  proceeds  on  the  line  of  least  resistance,  which 
is  through  the  child.  "  Cry  if  you  are  not  allowed  to  come,"  is 
the  advice  given  to  a  girl,  A  boy  marches  proudly  into  school, 
and  explains  to  the  headmaster  how  he  man^^d  to  evade  his 
mother  and  has  arrived  in  time  for  his  red  mark.  Another  boy, 
who  had  stabbed  a  companion,  was  caned  before  the  whole  school ; 
I  ask  whether  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  mother  and  was 
told  she  was  perfectly  callous.  A  Jewess  called  lately  to  complain 
that  Jerry  had  stolen  her  son's  trousers.  "  Why  don't  you  go  to 
his  mother  ?  "  asked  the  teacher.  "  I  should  get  my  clothes  torn  oft 
my  back,"  was  the  reply.  "  Very  well,  I  will  have  Jerry  out  into 
the  hall."  '•  Oh,  please  don't  do  that ;  he  and  his  gang  will  break 
all  my  windows."  Jerry  is  aged  nine,  by  the  way.  However, 
Jerry  is  produced  and,  in  spite  of  his  indignant  denial,  is  found 
guilty  on  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  wearing  the  stolen  property 
at  the  trial.  A  boy  on  being  asked  the  reason  for  his  absence  from 
school  answered  :  '*  You  may  take  my  name  offthe  rolls,  I  shall  not 
attend  any  more."  On  being  further  interrogated  regarding  his 
father,  he  said  :  "  My  father  tells  lies ;  he  does  not  dare  beat 
me  because  I  have  a  fit." 

The  parents'  neglect  is  made  good  by  voluntary  effort  The 
cost  of  the  child's  birth  is  provided  by  a  mothers'  home  or  a 
hospital,  and  at  three  months  old  the  baby  may  be  left  at  a 
criche  at  the  charge  of  threepence  a  day.  At  about  five  years' 
old  the  child  chooses  his  own  religion  ;  if  an  appeal  be  made 
to  the  parents,  the  child  is  summoned  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
his    choice.     Where   free    meals    are    distributed,   the   child    is 

? questioned  as  regards  the  sufficiency  of  his  nourishment  and  his 
ather's  prospect  of  work  ;  if  there  is  a  supply  of  boots  forth- 
coming, there  is  an  examination  of  soles  and  heels  (called  boot- 
drill)  and  those  who  need  a  new  pwr  receive  them.  The  child 
soon  learns  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  these  agencies. 
He  chooses  to  join  the  religion  fi^m  which  he  may  reap  the 
greatest  material  advantage.  It  is  discouraging  to  those  who 
would  protect  a  girl  against  her  cruel  mother,  to  learn  that  she 
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has  threatened  her  parent  with  the  Society's  inspector.  I  have 
in  my  notebook  the  record  of  a  boy  who  had  four  breakfasts 
at  different  centres  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  then  went  home 
to  his  own.  It  may  point  a  moral  with  regard  to  overlapping, 
but  it  is  more  instructive  as  an  illustration  of  the  precocious 
capacity  of  the  urchin  to  forage  for  himself.  His  mother  knew 
nothing  of  his  doings,  and  that  also  caused  us  no  astonishment. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this  argument.  Is  it  not 
better,  it  is  asked,  that  a  woman  should  learn  to  tend  her  baby 
under  clean  conditions  in  a  mothers'  home,  even  though  she  need 
not  pay  ?  In  the  face  of  the  terrible  infant  mortality,  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  right  to  provide  sterilised  milk  instead  of  the 
"  sweet  white  poison,"  which  doctors  say  is  so  often  sold  in  our 
large  towns  ?  If  the  mother  must  go  to  work,  surely  the  baby  is 
better  in  a  creche  than  with  a  sister  who  injures  herself  and  her 
charge  through  her  ignorance,  her  weakness,  and  her  youth  ? 
Teachers  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  babies  of  three  are 
better  at  school  than  in  the  average  home  of  one  room  ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  deny  this  statement  when  they  instance  as  an  example  a 
child  who  must  bring  his  mother  out  of  the  public-house  before 
he  can  get  his  dinner.  They  cannot  teach  badly  fed  and  sleepy 
children.  Tea  and  bread,  bread  and  tea  for  breakfast  and  dinner, 
boots  in  holes  and  stockings  in  rags, — it  is  not  the  little  people's 
fault  that  their  needs  look  out  from  their  patient  long-suffering 
eyes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
they  see  and  partly  understand,  managers  and  teachers  take  upon 
themselves  the  parental  duties  which  are  thus  unfulfilled  }  What 
encouragement  is  there  to  appeal  to  parental  feeling  when  the  only 
retort  to  an  attempt  to  arouse  a  sense  of  duty  is  :  "  It  is  such  as  us 
what  keeps  you  alive."  Is  any  respect  due  to  a  Protestant 
mother  who  frankly  tells  you  that  she  sends  her  children  to  the 
Catholic  school  because  the  standard  of  cleanliness  is  not  so 
high  ? 

A  child  who  has  taken  to  pilfering  at  last  commits  a  theft 
daring  enough  to  bring  her  before  the  police-court.  It  is  a 
question  of  dismissing  her  to  her  family  with  a  caution,  or  of 
sending  her  to  a  reiormatory.  Surely  those  who  knew  the 
girl  and  her  environment  are  justified  in  rejoicing  when  the 
magistrate  can  be  persuaded  to  take  the  child  off^  her  parents' 
hands,  at  any  rate  away  from  their  control,  for  five  years? 
Discipline,  good    food,    regular    habits,  all    that    goes    to   the 
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making  of  a  woman  are  conjured  up  as  a  vision  in  contrast 
te  the  dirt  and  vile  surroundings  which  have  made  her  what 
she  is. 

The  following  case  may  be  cited  as  a  final  example.  A 
father  committed  an  assault  on  his  daughter  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  the  young  children  in  his  chaise. 
The  magistrate  could  not  grant  a  summons  as  a  complaint  was 
not  laid  before  him  until  some  weeks  after  the  event.  The 
children  Have  been  adopted  by  philanthropic  agencies  ;  in  the 
one  case  the  man  has  signified  his  willingness  to  pay  eighteen 
pence  a  week ;  in  the  other  he  has  refused  to  pay  at  all 
owing  to  want  of  means.  If  he  is  wanted,  however,  he  must 
be  sought  in  the  public-house ;  had  1  sent  the  children  to  the 
workhouse  the  father  would  have  taken  them  back  to  his 
home  with  the  risk  of  further  outrage.  The  law  is  powerless 
and  we  have  rescued  the  children ;  but  the  man,  who  has 
shown  himself  unworthy  of  any  respect  from  all  decent-minded 
citizens,  has  formed  another  connection. 

All  that  reverence  for  young  life,  all  that  interest  in  education, 
all  that  great  wave  of  pity  for  the  helpless,  and  all  those  grand 
emotions  of  compassion  which  are  so  characteristic  of  our 
generation  drive  municipal  authorities  and  social  workers  to  this 
course  with  the  watchword,  "Let  us  at  any  rate  save  the  child." 
And  yet  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  as  a  result  of  these  eflbrts  a 
generation  is  arising  which  consists  of  little  men  and  women 
before  they  have  ceased  to  be  children,  who  have  learnt  to 
regard  the  place  where  their  parents  live  as  merely  a  resting- 
place  where  they  may  pass  a  few  hours  in  feverish  sleep  j  a 
race  of  litde  people  who  decide  for  themselves  what  they 
shall  eat  and  what  they  shall  drink  and  wherewithal  they 
shall  be  clothed  ;  and  who,  when  they  have  become  men,  will 
rect^nise  no  duty  to  the  parent  whose  responsibilities  have 
been  evaded  and  whose  duty  neglected,  and  who,  as  Others 
and  mothers  of  posterity,  will  expect  their  own  offspring  to 
grow  up  as  precociously  self-sufficient  as  they  themselves  once 
were. 

Care  for  its  young  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  any  prc^es- 
sive  society.  The  helplessness  of  infancy,  and  its  prolongation 
as  a  phase  of  high  culture,  are  inculcated  by  biology  and  re- 
cognised by  compassion-  Science  and  sentiment  alike  force 
the  fact  upon  the  intellect    and    the  emotions,  and  if  parents 
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cannot  or  do  not  fulfil  their  part  men  will  provide  these  phil- 
anthropic and  State  agencies  to  take  their  place.  Carried  on 
by  the  enthusiasm  or  benevolence  they  have  rushed  in  as  fools 
where,  had  they  been  angels,  they  would  have  feared  to  tread. 
They  interfere  lightly,  and  they  fail. 

As  it  is  now  insisted  by  all  medical  men  that  children  thrive 
best  on  their  natural  food,  and  that  the  baby's  stomach  rises 
superior  to  all  chemical  formulas,  so  these  artificial  methods  of 
the  State  with  its  widening  responsibility  can  never  supply  those 
tender  associations  which  arc  bound  up  with  the  word  home. 
Make  the  schools  as  airy,  as  well  ventilated,  and  as  healthy  as 
they  can  be  made  ;  make  the  teaching  of  the  best,  the  food  of 
the  purest,  the  clothes  and  boots  of  the  warmest  and  most 
hygienic  ;  but  the  provision  of  them,  were  they  to  be  purchased 
with  untold  gold,  would  never  be  worth  to  the  child  himself  what 
the  poor  raiment  and  scanty  food  might  mean  of  the  mother 
who  has  obtained  these  things  by  personal  self-sacrifice  for  her 
oflfepring.  How  great  the  sacrifice  is,  the  most  devoted  social 
worker  can  never  know  ;  but  the  child  knows,  and  these  things 
become  to  him  a  sacrament  which  brings  sweetness  and  light  into 
the  sordid  hovel  in  which  he  lives.  The  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  this  sacrament  the  great  paternal  Government  is  proposing  to 
administer  ;  but  the  inward  spiritual  grace  of  family  life  and 
fiimily  coherence  is  gone  for  ever.  The  children  cry  for  bread, 
and  the  best  eflforts  of  philanthropists  can  only  produce  the  gift 
of  a  stone. 

In  the  face  of  a  loss  of  this  magnitude,  it  may  be  asked  if 
physical  efficiency,  and  even  a  ladder  of  learning,  may  not  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  As  against  the  apprehension  of 
the  national  disasters  of  physical  deterioration  and  the  loss  of  infant 
life,  a  warning  may  be  set  up  against  the  danger  of  legislative  and 
social  action  in  the  face  of  the  teachings  of  biology  and  the  economic 
laws  which  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

The  other  method  is,  of  course,  the  frank  recognition  that  the 
child  belongs  to  the  parent,  and  that  he  is  absolutely  responsible 
for  his  oflrspring's  welfare.  The  Poor-Law  is  based  on  this 
assumption.  A  child  found  wandering  is  taken  to  the  workhouse, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  guardians  to  find  the  father.  If  the 
man  who  has  been  ill  in  the  infirmary  recovers,  his  children  (who 
have  been  placed  in  the  Poor-Law  schools)  are  instantly  returned 
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to  his  care  ;  he  is  not  allowed  under  any  consideration  to  leave 
them  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

In  cases  of  irregular  attendance  at  school  the  child's  guardian 
is  summoned  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  London 
County  Council,  who,  if  they  think  necessary,  order  a  summons 
before  the  justices.  The  maximum  punishment  is  a  fine  of  ^^i 
or  a  month's  imprisonment,  but  the  machinery  is  very  cumber- 
some and  uncertain  ;  the  child  may  be  away  three  weeks  for  a 
fine  of  half  a  crown  and  often  the  fine  is  not  collected  ;  excuses 
are  easily  alleged  and  as  easily  accepted.  If  the  child  stays  away 
repeatedly  and  is  considered  unmanageable,  an  order  is  made  for 
an  industrial  school,  this  time  by  the  magistrate  at  the  police- 
court.  The  highest  payment  is  two  shillings  weekly ;  the  child 
attends  six  times  a  week  instead  of  five,  and  receives  three  meals 
a  day  at  school  ;  the  cost  for  eighteen  meals  has  with  careful 
economy  been  reduced  by  one  superintendent  to  one  shilling  and 
ninepence.  If  the  child  sleeps  out,  or  is  guilty  of  theft,  he  may 
be  sent  to  a  residential  school.  The  case  is  then  in  the  charge  of 
the  Home  Ofiice  and  the  police,  and  the  magistrate  may  impose  a 
contribution  of  five  shillings.  Here  again  the  administration  of 
the  law  is  very  lax.  I  have  known  parents  in  receipt  of  £2  a 
week  assessed  at  one  shilling.  One  man  paid  nothing  for  three 
years,  though  he  was  only  assessed  at  four  shillings  a  month, 
about  half  what  the  boy  would  have  cost  at  home.  During  that 
time  he  was  in  prison  fi3r  six  months  for  theft,  and  one 
month  for  a  drunken  fight ;  for  the  other  crime,  the  neglect  of 
his  ofiFspring  till  he  had  to  be  sent  away  at  the  public  expense, 
and  for  his  failure  to  meet  his  monetary  obligation,  he  has  at 
last  been  sent  to  prison  for  three  weeks.  The  social  eflFect  of  his 
misdemeanours  may  be  compared  with  the  punishment. 

The  administration  of  the  law  is  neither  prompt  nor  certain  ; 
neither  is  it  suflRciently  drastic  to  be  a  deterrent  for  the  lowest 
grade  of  parents.^  Yet  itseflPect  has  been  remarkable.  In  1891 
the  absentees  numbered  about  thirty-three  per  cent.  ;  now  unless 
ninety  per  cent,  are  in  school  manager  and  teachers  think  there  is 
something  wrong.  I  am  assured  that  the  day  industrial  school, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  take  in  children  from  a  radius  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  and  a  population  of  some  two  hundred  thousand, 

^  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London  ;    by  Charles  Booth.     Vol.  iii 
p.  209. 
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is  not  full,  in  spite  of  the  good  meals  and  admirable  facilities  for 
finding  employment  in  after  life  which  it  provides. 

The  success  of  other  measures  is  no  less  striking.  Children 
are  now  rarely  employed  while  of  an  age  for  school  ;  this  was 
efficiently  stopped  wlien  the  employers  discovered  that  the 
maximum  fine  for  each  offence  was  forty  shillings,  and  realised 
that  it  was  rigorously  enforced.  Doctors  and  nurses  have  now 
been  appointed  by  the  Council.  Among  their  duties  is  to  make 
representations  to  the  parents  if  the  children  are  dirty,  for 
owing  to  this  cause  many  scholars  are  drowsy,  backward,  and 
in  poor  bodily  health.  But  the  only  method  of  procedure  is  by 
a  subterfuge  ;  the  children  are  excluded  and  then  summoned  for 
non-attendance.  In  bad  cases  it  usually  takes  five  or  six  weeks 
befi:)re  the  required  object  is  attained. 

Philanthropy,  despite  its  many  opportunities,  has  made  few 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Mothers  meetings  were  such  an 
opportunity,  but  the  worst  and  the  best  of  their  work  is  summed 
up  in  the  sentence  that  they  have  not  changed  perceptibly  in 
thirty  years.  A  health-visitor  in  Stepney  has  been  successful  in 
many  ways,  but  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  notice  any  definite 
effect  of  her  presence.  The  hospital  for  children  in  Shadwell 
has  been  for  many  years  a  centre  of  advice,  and  the  knowledge 
now  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  compares  favourably  with  that  of 
other  such  neighbourhoods.  The  reward  oflfercd  by  the  mayor 
of  Huddersfield  to  any  mother  whose  child  lives  twelve  months 
has  resulted  in  a  clear  decrease  in  the  infantile  death-rate.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  bonus  of  ;^i 
should  have  availed  to  produce  a  fall  in  mortality  to  fifty-four 
per  thousand  ;  for  the  honour  of  the  parents,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  child's  survival  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  less  easily  overcome. 

It  only  remains  to  discuss  the  eflfect  of  these  two  methods 
of  social  action.  A  father  is  summoned  for  neglect ;  all  the 
parents  in  the  same  district  receive  a  warning  from  the  spectacle 
of  the  law's  activity  ;  if  one  child  is  safeguarded  by  the  practical 
inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  the  neighbours  learn 
that  they  also  must  not  offend.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  duty  is 
taken  from  those  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs,  others  are  tempted 
to  become  as  lax.  Clothes  and  boots  and  other  necessaries  of 
existence  are  given  to  those  children  whose  parents  do  not  provide 
them ;     a  premium  is  thus  set  upon  shittlessness  and  inertia, 
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until  it  last  well-meaning  philanthropists  are  astonished  that  their 
inconsiderate  efforts  produce  the  cry  of  the  hard-worlcing  widow  : 
**  I  have  only  to  take  no  care  of  my  children,  and  then  thiey  will 
get  looked  after  all  right." 

Moreover  the  problem  of  a  child's  nurture  is  not  solved  by 
the  gift  of  a  dinner  or  a  break&st.  It  is  now  said  that  the  com- 
pl<unt  is  not  under-feeding  but  bad  feeding.  That  denotes  want 
of  capacity,  or  of  character,  or  of  accommodation.  The  question 
becomes  indefinitely  complicated.  If  the  disease  is  to  be  cured, 
l^ese  causes  must  be  made  inoperative.  The  only  method  at  the 
same  time  rational  and  having  a  guarantee  of  success  is  the  re- 
formation of  the  parent. 

The  contrast  of  the  underlying  principles  is  no  less  striking. 
In  the  one  case  you  tend  to  destroy  family  affection,  in  the  other 
you  deepen  family  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand  you  make 
the  line  of  smallest  efinsrt  an  easy  road  by  the  provision  of  a  ready 
evasion  of  duty  ;  on  the  other  you  lay  stress  on  the  self-sacrifice 
and  self-denial  involved  in  parentage.  By  the  one  method  you 
will  find  a  vast  increase  in  your  dependants ;  by  the  other  you 
will  gradually  weed  out  those  who  cannot  bear  tiieir  part  in  the 
conflict  of  life.  The  instances  and  anecdotes,  even  the  tendencies 
and  legal  enactments  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are  only  passing 
shadows  in  front  of  the  great  substantial  question, — what  is 
the  value  of  the  institution  of  the  family  in  human  progrress  ? 

If  we  once  take  upon  ourselves  the  principle  ot  the  paternal 
state  as  interfering  in  this  most  intimate  relation  of  human  affairs, 
there  is  no  logical  stopping-point  before  the  stage  is  reached  of 
the  State  regulation  of  parentage.  We  have  an  adumbration  ot 
this  in  Professor  Gallon's  investigations  in  the  new  science  ot 
Eugenics.'  Behind  the  incidents  which  I  have  quoted  and  the 
action  of  both  parent  and  social  worker  there  is  an  attitude,  a 
point  of  view  ;  what  that  attitude  and  that  point  of  view  are  is  a 
question  of  supreme  importance. 

At  present  the  number  of  children  on  whom  and  about  whom 
the  battle  is  raging  is  very  small,  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  our 
elementary  scholars  ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  they  are 
the  most  pressing  problem  of  the  present  day.  They  will  be  the 
unemployable  of  the  next  generation  ;  they  are  a  dead  weight  on 
the  class  just  above  them  ;  they  are  b^otten  without  thought, 

'  Sec  Papers  published  <or  the  Sociological  Society,  p.  45.     Londoo,  ^^S* 
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dragged  up  without  consideration,  and  let  loose  upon  the  world 
to  be  a  scourge  to  themselves  and  to  their  neighbours. 

If  the  family  is  to  rank  as  the  unit  of  society,  the  growing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  must  carry  with  it  a 
deepened  conviction  of  the  responsibility  of  parentage.  The 
gravity  of  social  action  has  been  treated  too  lightly.  If  there 
was  sufficient  reverence  for  the  poor  among  legislators  and 
philanthropists,  it  would  be  realised  that  interference  between 
parent  and  child  is  only  justified  on  the  most  extreme 
provocation.  The  prime  argument  in  favour  of  capital 
punishment  is  that  society  has  failed  with  the  murderer ;  and  the 
analogy  between  the  criminal  and  the  father  who  cannot  or  will 
not  give  his  child  his  just  opportunities  is  not  too  forcible.  If 
we  must  insult  a  parent  by  taking  his  offspring  off  his  hands,  let 
us  at  any  rate  take  heed  that  he  does  not  give  us  the  work  to  do 
twice  over. 

If  to  educate  at  the  expense  of  the  State  be  obligatory  on  the 
conscience  of  the  community,  let  us  punish  severely  the  parent 
who  is  not  sufficiently  abreast  of  the  times  to  enable  his  son  to 
utilise  the  opportunities  affi^rded  him.  At  present  we  are  supine, 
as  though  frightened  at  the  idol  we  have  set  up.  That  idol  is 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  in  this  case  it  has  become  the  license 
of  the  parent  to  neglect  his  offspring.  At  present  the  State  pays, 
but  is  not  allowed  to  regulate  the  payment  ;  and  the  cost  in 
money  and  lives  is  enormous. 

Henry  Iselin 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Ralph's  shabby  old  inn,  the  Cappello  Nero,  looked  on  to  the 
Merceria,  and  was  near  enough  to  the  great  square  for  one  to  be 
at  the  heart  of  Venice  in  a  moment.  He  took  his  early  cofFee 
next  morning  sitting  by  a  little  table  in  the  shade.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  except  a  day  on  deck  in  mid-ocean,  gives  one  so  much 
beauty  and  change  to  watch  from  one's  seat  as  the  great  square 
of  St.  Mark. 

The  young  May  sun  brightened  the  gilt  and  marble  of  the  facade, 
brought  its  warm  red  to  the  Campanile,  and,  above  all,  touched 
the  new  joy,  the  Tricolours  of  the  Standards,  once  cut  down  by 
Croats,  but  now  flaunting  freely  in  the  breeze.  People  went 
gaily  to  and  fro.  The  black  lace  mantillas  were  lifted  proudly  as 
their  wearers  crossed  the  square  or  loitered  about  it.  No  need 
to  hurry  now  with  eyes  averted  from  the  White-coats  ;  no  more 
silent  holidays  ;  Venice  was  free,  and  her  pleasure-loving  folk 
were  drunk  with  the  joy  of  it.  The  men  swaggered  about  in  every 
variety  of  Italian  dress,  always  including  the  tricolour  rosette. 
Nearly  all  were  enrolled  in  some  corps  ;  no  lad  could  face  his  lass 
were  he  not  one  of  the  Army  of  St.  Mark,  and  they  had  burst 
into  the  most  unmilitary  of  romantic  uniforms.  The  descendant 
of  Doges  and  the  gondolier's  son,  they  were  all  brothers-in-arms  ; 
and  no  one  could  see  the  splendid  temper  of  the  people  without 
feeling  that  Venice  was  as  ready  for  a  fight  as  ever  she  was  in 
her  best  days. 

This  Thursday  morning  was  one  of  the  occasions,  so  numerous 
just  then,  when  the  least  excuse  for  rejoicing  set  all  the  bells 
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a-clang^ng.  Had  they  known  of  that  fatal  fight  over  the 
barricades  at  Naples  only  two  days  before,  King  Bomba's  ships 
might  have  received  a  diflTerent  welcome.  But  at  the  moment 
all  was  very  well.  A  Neapolitan  army  was  gathering  at  Bologna 
under  that  staunch  old.  patriot  Gugjielmo  Pepe  ;  a  Neapolitan 
squadron  was  here  at  their  harbour-gate  ;  and  Admiral  de  Cosa 
must  be  welcomed  with  all  honour. 

Ralph  had  a  friend  among  the  gondoliers,  of  course — who  has 
not  ? — and  was  quickly  on  the  water,  glad  to  get  free  of  the 
pushing  chattering  crdwd  on  the  Piazzetta  and  Riva.  It  was 
very  pretty  to  see  the  ships  come  in  just  before  midday.  In 
front  puffed  the  steamer  Mocenigo,  representative  of  the  old 
BucENTORO,  for  it  had  Manin  and  his  ministers  on  board.  Ralph 
could  see  also  a  flutter  of  feminine  silk  and  lace  under  the  flower- 
decked  awning,  while  solemn  official  black  coats  crowded  astern. 
The  Neapolitan  frigates  followed,  five  steaming — the  Roberto, 
Carlo  III,  Ruggero,  Samnita,  and  Guiscardo — two  under  sail, 
far  more  picturesque  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  the 
Regina  and  Isabella — and  a  brig,  the  Principe  Carlo.  How 
the  cheers  echoed,  how  the  bells  rang  !  Pietro,  Ralph's  gondolier, 
ceased  rowing  to  wave  his  hat  and  shout  until  the  gondola  rolled 
in  the  steamers'  wash.  The  gun  at  St.  Giorgio  fired,  and  the 
distant  forts  took  up  the  challenge  with  their  dull  booming  salutes. 
From  the  Giardino  to  the  Piazza,  from  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  to 
the  curve  of  the  Giudecca,  from  the  wood-boats  by  the  Zattere  to 
the  brown  fishing-sails  down  the  Riva,  all  was  aflare  with  the 
tricolour  and  alive  with  excited  people. 

"  This  is  real  Venice  I  Eviva  Manin,  ^viva  i  Neapolitani^ 
^viva  la  Reppublica  !  "  yelled  Pietro.  **  Oh  SignorCy^*  he  went  on, 
when  the  frenzy  had  died  down  a  little,  "  how  different  from 
the  Venice  you  saw  a  year  ago  !  There  was  never  any  sunshine 
then." 

Ralph  agreed.  The  town  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
red,  white,  and  green  gave  back  the  light  better  than  black  and 
yellow. 

It  was  a  well-kept-up  holiday,  a  whole  day's  rejoicing.  The 
ships  anchored,  their  officers  were  officially  entertained,  there  was 
a  reception  at  the  Palazzo  Ducale  for  great  folk,  while  everyone 
else  received  in  the  Piazza.  The  pigeons  retired  to  the  roofs  in 
disgust  at  their  disturbed  peace,  for  there  was  no  end  to  the 
noise.     An  Italian  crowd  must  sing  when  it  is  happy,  so  when  the 
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bands  played  anything  popular,' — and  they  blew  away  at 
patriotic  music  all  day — the  choral  effect  was  tremendous,  if  not 
artistic.  Verdi's  Macbeth  proved  a  glorious  opportunity,  as  it  had 
in  the  sad  winter  days  when  patriotism  was  treason.  There  was 
something  magnificent  in  those  hundreds  of  coarse  strong  vMces 
lifted  together  in  deadly  earnest  to  sing — 

**  Lz  Patria  tradita  a  serger  t'invita  ; 
Fratelli,  corriamo  U  patria  a  salvar."  ^ 

The  evening  closed  with  a  golden  sunset.  Still  the  restless 
crowd  moved  about,  and  sang,  and  talked  of  the  good  times 
coming. 

■  Manin  spared  a  moment,  tired  though  he  was,  to  look  down 
from  the  balcony  on  his  happy  "children."  They  cheered  him 
as  if  they  had  never  opened  their  mouths  before.  He  smiled, 
and  could  not  resist  saying  a  few  words.  What  orator  could 
forego  such  an  opportunity  to  take  the  pleasure  that  never  stales, 
the  joy  of  moving  men  ? 

Ralph  ate  his  supper  with  the  feeling  that  his  eyes  and  ears 
would  take  days  to  recover  from  the  din  and  shifting  glare.  As 
the  steamer  left  at  eleven,  he  made  his  way  across  the  Piazza  an 
hour  before,  longing  to  get  away  to  peace  and  quiet,  for  no  one 
in  Venice  had  a  thought  of  bed.  About  the  closed  portico  of 
St.  Mark's  crouched  groups  of  tired  women  and  babies,  waiting 
for  their  men,  or  too  excited  to  go  home  though  they  had 
dropped  with  weariness.  It  was  a  strangely  orderly  crowd. 
There  may  have  been  bad  characters  in  it,  longing  for  the  end  of 
most  demonstrations,  fighting  or  obscenity  ;  but  in  the  Piazza 
they  were  perforce  well-behaved.  Noise  of  laughter  and  singing 
there  was  in  plenty,  but  no  rioting  or  drunkenness,  and  the  seli- 
established  civic  police-force  had  little  to  do. 

A  wonderful  day,  thought  Ralph,  as  he  paced  the  deck  and  the 
steamer  puffed  passed  the  frigates,  followed  the  channel  to  the 
sea,  and,  looking  back,  he  could  see  Venice  all-beautiful  tn  her 
crown  of  lights  and  freedom, 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ralph  quitted  old  Raden's  study  feeling  decidedly  sulky.     He 
turned  his  steps  to  a  path  under  the  lime  trees  above  the  port 
1  "  Onr  country  betrayed  iovitei  ub  to  rise  ; 
Brother!,  let  ut  huteo  our  country  tn  i»e." 
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and  between  it  and  the  villas  in  their  gardens.  There  was  a 
bench,  with  a  view  of  the  harbour,  and  on  that  he  sat  down  to 
think  things  over. 

He  hated  being  treated  like  a  child.  Unde  John  had  the 
right,  perhaps,  but  Mr.  Raden  had  not ;  and  Unde  John  might 
send  unpleasant  letters  by  every  mail  without  deeply  troubling 
his  nephew's  peace.  He  was  sorry  they  were  anxious  at  home, 
but  it  could  not  be  helped.  He  had  only  been  away  about 
six  weeks,  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  over  ;  also,  having  spent  all 
his  quarter's  allowance,  he  had,  as  Raden  truly  said,  nothing  to 
live  on  until  July. 

**  Then  1  shall  starve,  1  suppose,"  Ralph  had  flung  out  hotly, 
being  tired  of  chiding. 

**  My  dear  young  sir,  not  while  I  am  alive." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  can't  take  money  which  I  shaU 
have  difficulty  in  repaying." 

'*  Exactly.  Now  my  dear  boy,  don't  be  angry,  but  let  me 
make  you  a  business  proposal.  I  am  short  of  assistants.  Allow 
me  to  offer  you  the  salary  of  ;^3  los.  English  a  week,  in  return 
for  your  services  in  my  office  from  eight  to  twelve  each  morning. 
Thus  you  will  feel  under  no  obligations,  and  it  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of — er — an  appeal  to  those  whom  it  would  pain  you  to 
distress." 

"Uncle  John  wouldn't  let  me  have  an  extra  penny,  and  it 
isn't  fair  to  ask  my  mother.  I  accept,  Mr.  Raden,  and  thank 
you.     May  I  begin  to-morrow  ?  " 

Yet  he  had  gone  out  in  a  fine  state  of  sulky  irritation.  It 
was  a  favour,  let  the  good  old  man  put  it  as  delicately  as  he 
liked,  and  Ralph,  of  all  men,  hated  to  be  helped.  The  prospect 
of  office-work,  at  which  he  guessed  himself  to  be  fairly  useless, 
did  not  distress  him  vastly  ;  it  was  the  sense  of  being  obliged  to 
accept  a  favour  that  was  bitter  in  his  mouth. 

Presently,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  scent  of  the  lime-flowers 
began  to  exercise  a  soothing  influence  and  he  found  himself 
looking,  with  his  usual  interest,  at  the  sweep  of  the  bay  below. 
Some  of  us  have  an  unfailing  joy  in  space.  Our  eyes  travel 
straight  to  the  horizon,  be  it  hill  or  sea-line,  and  the  further  and 
wider  that  ultimate  end  appears,  the  more  we  love  it.  To  hiU- 
dwellers  the  straight  edge  of  the  sea  has  the  charm  of  the 
unexpected. 

Trieste  bay  is  a  wide  curve  with  a  splendid  arc,  and  on  that 
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dim  line  were  several  puffs  of  smoke.  They  might  be  ordinary 
steamers,  or  they  might  be, — Ralph  remembered  some  plans  he 
had  heard  at  the  Countess's  house  and  thrilled  with  excitement — 
the  combined  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  fleets  coming  to  bombard 
Trieste  ! 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  all  tiresome  business  matters  forgotten, 
and  then  recollected  his  former  intention  to  reclaim  Solomon 
from  Countess  Irma.  It  was  not  past  polite  calling-time,  and 
she  would  like  to  hear  about  the  ships.  He  shook  himself  into 
his  clothes,  sighed  over  the  evident  necessity  for  new  summer 
shirts,  and  set  off  at  his  usual  headlong  pace.  There  would  be 
no  more  rides  with  Ladislas  and  Countess  Irma  and  the  rest  this 
summer.  How  good  they  had  been,  starting  at  day-break  and 
breakfasting  up  in  the  hills,  a  noisy  party  of  young  people  with 
an  old  gentleman  and  one  or  two  active  married  ladies  as 
chaperones  t     Well,  he  had  had  his  fun  and  must  now  pay  for  it. 

"  The  Grafin  is  in  the  garden-room,"  said  old  Hans  as 
before,  and  once  again  Irma  von  Leichtenberg  rose  alone  to  meet 
Ralph. 

Her  greeting  was  as  warm  as  man  could  desire. 

"  Welcome  back  ! "  she  cried.  "  And  here  is  Solomon, 
looking  as  well  as  his  master,  I  think." 

"  Thanks  so  much.     Hullo,  Solomon,  old  boy." 

*'  Uff !  "  said  Solomon,  sniffing  his  returned  owner's  legs 
to  see  with  what  dogs  he  had  been  consorting  in  his  absence. 
After  that  ceremony  accompanied  by  a  slow  tail-wagging,  he 
returned  to  Countess  Trma's  skirts  and  settled  heavily  upon  all 
of  the  drapery  that  touched  the  floor  as  she  sat  down. 

*'  Don't  let  him  mess  you.  Solomon,  you're  spoilt  with 
kindness." 

"  He  likes  me,  but  he  hasn't  forgotten  you.  Now,  please  tell 
me  about  everything.     Where  are  you  last  from  ?  " 

He  knew  she  prayed  he  might  say  Verona,  Vicenza,  Mantua, 
— Ladislas,  in  fact — and  he  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  said  : 
"  Venice.  I've  been  Italian  for  a  fortnight.  Ladislas  had  to  go 
on  aione  because  my  horse  broke  down  and  we  couldn't  get 
another  in  Cadore.  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  What  is  your 
last  news  of  him  ?  " 

"Oh  weeks  ago  ;  nothing  definite,  indeed,  since  he  left.  Go 
on  with  your  adventures,  please.  Were  you  taken  prisoner  then  P  ** 
She  hid  her  disappointment  bravdy. 
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^*  No  ;  I  renegaded." 

He  could  not  but  be  blunt»  and  he  waited  with  downcast  eyes 
for  her  surprise  and  anger.  She  would  make  him  feel  as  ashamed 
as  the  Countess  had  done  when  he  had  laughed  at  Ranieri's 
letters.     But  this  time  it  was  the  lady's  turn  to  laugh. 

"You  really  are  funny,  Mr.  Elliot.  Now,  at  this  moment, 
are  you  Austrian  or  Italian  ?     I  can't  receive  rebels,  you  know." 

^*  Neither, — I'm  English,"  said  Ralph  with  a  triumphant 
grin. 

"  Capital ! "  She  clapped  her  hands.  **  And  certainly  you 
resemble  Lord  Palmerston.  I  suppose  he  would  say  the  same  to 
the  same  question." 

"  Probably.  But,  without  joking,  I  have  come  from  Italian 
friends  in  Venice,  so  if  you  would  rather — "  he  half  rose,  but  she 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"  Don't  be  foolish.  If  you  have  been  this  Advocate  Manin's 
right  hand,  I  don't  mind.  I  shall  not  denounce  you  to  the 
police  as  dangerous,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  only  an  onlooker 
always.  But  it  would  be  as  well  If  you  did  not  mention  it  to  my 
cousin.     She  has  strong  prejudices,  you  know." 

"  I  remember." 

They  both  laughed,  the  girl  with  a  touch  of  over-excitement. 
She  was  a  little  thinner  and  paler,  restless  as  Ladislas  himself,  and 
perhaps  handsomer  for  the  change. 

"Now  go  on,  go  on,"  she  continued.  "I  want  to  hear  so 
much.  Do  you  know  whether  Nugent  has  joined  the  Marshal 
yet  ?  What  is  the  real  state  of  things  in  Lombardy  ?  Is  it  true 
that  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral  are  gone,  except  Pes- 
chiera  which  they  are  besieging  now  ?  We  hear  thousands  of 
reports  every  day, — all  contradictory  and, — and  where  do  you 
think  Ladislas  is  ? " 

Ralph  knew  which  question  to  answer  first.  *'  I  left  him  going 
into  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Italians  are  making  a  strongish  resistance 
all  along  there,  about  Tonale,  the  Trentino  above  Lake  Garda, 
and  Cadore,  so  he'll  find  lots  of  work,  and  may  not  have  rejoined 
Nugent.  It's  not  so  bad  as  you  think  in  Lombardy,  to  judge 
from  the  reports  coming  to  Venice.  The  Marshal  is  holding  his 
own,  and  even  his  officers  say  Carlo  Alberto  is  no  great 
general." 

"  Ah.  In  deinem  Lager  isi  Oesterreich^  we  can  say  to  Father 
Radetsky,  with  confidence,  I  believe.     Have  you  heard  the  Ban's 
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latest  ?  They  are  going  to  have  desperate  trouble  with  the 
Magyars,  and  the  irregulars  of  the  border  can't  be  held  in  any 
longer.  Some  gloomy  person  prophesied  that  the  Empire  was 
falling.  *  If  Austria  did  not  exist  one  would  have  to  invent 
her,'  said  Jellachich,  and  I  think  it  was  a  fine  saying.  I  am  so 
bitterly  sorry  for  the  loyal  Hungarians.  To  see  the  kingdom 
splitting  up  like  this,  to  hear  Kossuth  shrieking  for  a  republic, 
equal  rights  for  Jews,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  I  One  is  ashamed  of 
one's  people  1 " 

'*  It's  all  a  fearful  muddle,"  Ralph  acknowledged  j  *'  but  it  must 
be  fought  out  now.  I've  found  two  convictions  since  I  saw  you, 
two  articles  of  creed." 

"  At  last,  Mr.  Facing-both-Ways  ?  "  She  had  heard  him  talk 
so  often. 

"One,  Jellachich  is  right, — there  must  be  Austria.  Two, 
Carlo  Alberto  is  right, — there  must  be  Italy — perhaps  not  all 
the  Peninsula,  but  a  big  separate  kingdom  with  Turin  or  Venice 
for  capital." 

"  And  your  convictions  fiice  both  ways  still  ?  How  ingenious 
you  English  are  I  " 

"You  always  laugh  at  me,  Countess  Irma." 

She  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  at  him 
frankly.  "I  am  behaving  rather  badly.  Cousin  Berta  had 
such  a  headache  that  she  went  to  lie  down  a  few  minutes  before 
you  came.  1  had  no  business  to  receive  you  alone,  but,  as  I 
told  you  once  before,  I  always  get  what  I  want  if  possible,  and  I 
wanted  news.  But  Annette  de  Rohailly  may  come  in  presently 
to  talk  chiffons,  and — " 

"  She  would  talk  too  much  ?  1  remember  Mademoiselle 
Annette's  tongue.  Thank  you  for  your  goodness, — to  me  as  well 
as  to  Solomon.     May  I  come  again  if  I  have  news  ? " 

"  Please.  You  haven't  told  me  any  of  your  adventures  yet  On 
Thursday  evenings,  every  day  at  this  time,  as  usual,  you  know." 

They  had  both  risen  to  say  good-bye,  when  he  remembered 
something  that  would  interest  her.  "  I  heard  some  talk  in 
Venice  of  a  bombardment  of  Trieste, —  only  talk,  I  expect." 

"Oh,  I  hope  it  will  happen,"  she  interrupted. 

"  Hope  ? "_ 

"  Yes.  It's  horrid  to  think  that  Ladislas  is  getting  all  the 
fighting.  I'm  longing  to  see  some  of  it.  I  can  say  unwomanly 
things  to  you,  can't  If" 
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"  Of  course  ;  I  think  your  pluck  is  splendid.  Well,  what  I 
set  out  to  say  was  that  I  saw  men-of-war's  smoke  to  seaward 
just  now." 

"  Ah,  our  fleet,  probably  ;  they're  cruising  from  Pola.  The 
Vesuvio  was  here  a  few  days  ago." 

"  The  Neapolitan  ships  had  come  to  Venice,  and  the  Sardinian 
were  expected,  but  I  hope  it'll  come  to  nothing.  Now,  Solomon, 
We  must  go.     Good-bye  and  thank  you  again,  Countess  Irma." 

Solomon  sighed  heavily  and  left  the  house  with  apparent 
reluctance.  He  was  a  very  polite  dog  ;  but,  well  in  the  street 
and  alone  with  his  master,  he  indulged  in  a  demonstration, 
a  hand-licking  tail-wriggling  welcome  very  pleasant  to  receive. 

There  were  to  be  no  more  morning-calls  for  Ralph  now.  The 
consular  office  was  stuffy,  and  smelt  of  sealing-wax.  Copying 
incomprehensible  papers  in  many  languages  was  most  tiresome 
work,  and  the  head-clerk,  a  Greek  named  Zanipoulos,  said  that 
Mr.  Elliot  made  more  mistakes  than  he  had  conceived  it  possible 
for  any  young  man  to  make.  Accuracy  and  arithmetic  were 
equally  beyond  Ralph's  powers,  and  a  dozen  times  a  day 
Mr.  Raden  regretted  his  foolishness  in  not  forcing  a  loan  on  his 
old  friend's  nephew.  It  was  disagreeable  weather  too, — hot  and 
wet.  When  the  sun  shone,  the  quay  blazed  and  the  heat  beat 
through  the  thickest  walls  ;  when  it  rained,  it  did  so  with 
tropical  violence,  until  the  world  smoked  in  the  damp  warmth. 

One  morning  as  mid-day  neared,  the  usual  thunderstorm 
gathered  blackly  from  the  hills,  and  the  foretaste  of  it  set  all 
nerves  on  edge.  Therefore  Mr.  Raden  jumped  from  his  chair  in  a 
state  of  quivering  excitement  very  unlike  his  habitual  calm,  when 
his  inner  office  door  was  thrown  open  to  admit  Ralph.  No  other 
clerk  would  have  dared  such  a  noisy  entry. 

"  Curse  that  boy  !  "  muttered  the  kind  old  gentleman,  raising 
his  voice  to,  "  Well,  well,  well^  Mr.  Elliot } " 

**  It's  this,  sir,  just  come.  I  thought  it  might  be  those 
invoices,  so  I  opened  it.  I  say,  you  aren't  going  to  sign  it,  are 
you  ?  Can't  we  keep  out  of  the  business  altogether  ?  Italy 
hasn't  much  of  a  chance,  anyway,  and  if  Germany  gets  this 
stopped — hullo  !  They're  at  it  already  out  there." 

^'  A  little  more  clarity  of  speech,  Mr.  Elliot.  Good  Gad  !  can 
it  be  guns  }     Then  indeed  we  are  lost  !  " 

Ralph  grew  calmer  as  his  chief's  agitation  rose.  ^*  The  firing's 
away  out  in  the  roadstead :    there  are  the  new  batteries,  you 
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know  ;  and  at  the  worst  I  should  think  they'd  only  blockade, 
not  bombard." 

"  You  should  think  ?  Young  man,  do  you  realise  what  is 
before  us  ?    Have  you  ever  been  in  a  besieged  town  ? " 

"  Never." 

"  Then  don't  talk  nonsense,  and  give  me  those  papers."  He 
began  reading  the  Consular  Protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Neapolitan  and  Sardinian  Beets  in  menacing  the  welfare  and 
trade  of  Trieste.  It  was  headed  by  an  intimation  that  the 
German  League  would  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  neutralit)r 
and  actively  assist  Austria  to  keep  open  so  valuable  a  port. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it's  an  attempt  to  stop  Italy  altogether 
from  fighting  by  sea.  Now  that's  manifestly  unfair.  Venice  i»— 
was- — entirely  a  sea-power.  That's  her  chance,  and  ought  to  be 
her  strength."  Ralph  was  repeating  Capitano  Persano's  arguments, 
which  were  the  only  plans  for  Venetian  defence  that  had  greatly 
struck  him.  *'  With  the  combined  fleets  they  could  make  a 
show  against  Austria  by  sea  ;  it's  losing  our  neutrality  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  And  I  don't  believe  they'll  try  to  take 
Trieste.  What  would  be  the  use  ?  If  they  can  cripple  the  fleet, 
that's  all  they  want.  It's  like  something,  1  can't  remember  what, 
in  our  French  wars." 

Mr.  Raden  was  reading  the  papers  slowly  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  his  young  friend's  explanation  and  opinion. 
"Very  right, — carefully  put, — yes,  of  course,  I  am  happy  to 
add  my  name,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Oh  I  say,  sir  i     It's  a  shame." 

*'  My  dear  Ralph,  sometimes  I  see  in  you  a  distinct  growth  of 
those  faults  which  your  good  uncle  so  deplores.  Your 
judgments  are  hasty,  and,  I  fear,  unconsidered  ;  your  expressions 
sadly  lack  precision,  and — ah,  he's  gone.  A  trial  sometimes, 
that  young  man."  Flesh  and  blood  couldn't  stand  old  Raden  in 
the  prosing  vein. 

"  Are  you  going,  Mr.  EUliot  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Zanipoulos,  down  to  the  harbour  to  see  what's  going 
on.     It's  nearly  twelve,  you  know." 

The  quay  was  crowded.  Italian  always  predominated  down  in 
the  port,  as  up  in  the  town  folk  spoke  German,  and  outside,  on 
the  Karst,  the  Slavic  dialects.  So  now  sailors,  shipping-agents, 
the  riff-raff  of  the  docks,  the  people  of  the  sailors'  shops, 
jabbered   and   gesticulated  in   a  dozen  varia,iita  c£  ^i!c«.  ^s^i'axw 
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tongue,  a  fresh  outburst  of  excitement  greeting  each  boom  of  the 
guns  out  at  sea. 

So  far  as  Ralph  could  gather,  the  state  of  aflfairs  was  this  :  an 
Austrian  fleet  had  been  at  the  mouths  of  the  Piave  and 
Tagliamento,  still  supporting  Nugent's  land  operations  in  the 
Veneto,  when  the  ships  of  Albini  and  De  Cosa  were  sighted 
coming  with  a  favourable  wind.  Night  fell  and  the  wind 
changed,  so  that,  bjr  towing  the  steamer  with  a  sailing  vessel, 
the  Austrians  gained  Trieste  roadstead  and  the  shelter  of  the 
battery.  As  the  enemy's  combined  fleets  numbered  nineteen 
vessels  including  several  steamers,  and  the  Austrian  in  all  was 
but  twelve  sail  and  one  steamer,  in  spite  of  the  port-batteries  it 
was  long  odds  on  the  attackers.  Trieste  had  reason  therefore 
for  the  alarm  that  shook  the  Tergesteum,  and  brought  stout  men 
of  aflSiirs  out  of  their  comfortable  oflices  to  clamour  with  the 
mob  on  the  quays. 

Nothing  definite,  however,  happened.  The  Venetian  ships 
in  Austrian  hands  were  not  restored,  but  there  was  no  real 
attack  from  the  Italians.  The  Man  was  wanting.  Admiral  Albini 
had  no  headlong  daring — who  had  ever  troubled  about  the 
Sardinian  Navy,  least  of  all  her  king  ? — and  De  Cosa  knew  that 
his  master  had  only  made  war  under  pressure,  and  might  even 
now  have  returned  to  his  real  attitude.  Also,  in  Count  Gyulai 
Trieste  had  a  military  commander  worth  something,  and  his 
energetic  measures  made  the  advocates  of  peace  feel  that  they 
had  a  force  to  aid  them. 

So  the  Consular  Protest  was  signed  and  presented,  a  spoke  in  a 
wheel  already  rusty,  and  matters  remained  in  abeyance. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

On  Thursday  evening  Ralph,  arrayed  in  his  best,  determined 
to  brave  the  old  Countess  Leichtenberg  for  the  sake  of  a  talk  with 
Irma.  He  found  a  very  small  group  on  the  terrace  of  the  big 
reception-room.  They  were  all  standing  in  the  moonlight  look- 
ing out  over  the  bay,  as  most  folk  spent  their  time  in  doing  then. 
Two  or  three  old  gentlemen  and  their  wives  formed  the  party. 
Countess  Irma  was  a  little  apart  leaning  on  the  balcony-rail 
with  an  unusual  listless  droop. 

The  old  Countess  greeted  the  young  man  with  acid  politeness. 
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She  saw  in  him  an  adventurer  and  a  danger  to  Irma  in  spite  of  all 
protestations  on  the  girl's  part.  He  was  always  maiapropos-vrhy 
had  he  turned  up  at  a  time  when  not  only  Ladislas  was  away  but 
all  the  "  possibilities  "  of  their  circle  ? 

She  could  not  prevent  the  natural  tite-i-tete  that  followed. 
Acknowledging  as  she  often  did  to  her  dearest  friends  that  Irma 
needed  the  most  careful  handling,  she  was  wise  enough  to  try  no 
open  manceuvres  against  "  that  stupid  Englishman." 

"  You  have  heard  the  news  n-om  Naples  ? "  began  Ralph 
eagerly. 

"  From  Naples  F  No  ;  but  Cousin  Berta  has  heard  from 
Franz  near  Treviso,  and  the  Emperor's  flight  is  confirmed  from 
Vienna." 

"Well,  the  Naples  news  is  of  a  revolution  quelled.  No 
details,  but  I  fancy  Bomba, — pardon,  King  Ferdinand — is  on  the 
necks  of  his  subjects  again,  and  it  will  aifFect  the  doings  of  our 
friend  out  there,'  nodding  towards  the  sea.  "  Now  tellme  your 
news,  please." 

'*  Mine's  all  bad.  Franz  says  they  have  had  no  check,  but 
there  has  been  some  division  among  the  commanders,  he  thinks. 
Dear  old  General  Nugent  is  ill,  and  has  given  over  the  command 
to  Thurn.  They  are  leaving  Treviso,  with  poor  Lady  Dorset 
still  in  the  rebeU'  hands,  to  hurry  to  the  Marshal  at  Verona. 
And  the  state  of  things  in  Vienna  is  awful." 

"  By  George  I  I'm  so  sorry  about  General  Nugent  ;  he 
wasn't  very  well  at  the  start." 

A  vision  of  that  fine  old  face  came  before  him,  the  set  mouth 
stern  in  its  immobility  and  contradicted  by  the  kind  brown  eyes. 

"  What  a  splendid  thing  to  be  a  chief  and  make  one's  men 
love  one  so  !  "  She  said  the  words  wistfully  as  they  leaped  to 
her  mind,  roused  by  his  tone.  Irma  was  one  of  the  women  not 
easily  reconciled  to  their  passive  lot. 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  difFerent  things  make  men  love  their  chiefs  1 
I  saw  the  Venetians  adoring  Manin  the  other  day  ;  but  1  don't 
think  a  Croat  regiment  would  look  at  him  twice." 

"  It  shows  what  the  Italians  are,  that  they  can  be  taken  by 
such  stuff, — led  by  a  man  who  isn't  a  soldier."  She  curled  her 
lips. 

"  Talk  takes  town-folk  always.  But  I'm  an  admirer  of  ManiD 
myself  ;  he's  no  Mazzini  or  Kossuth." 

"  Manin  a»^  Nugent  ?  " 
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Oh,  Nugent's  diflferent." 

Ah  ! "  she  laughed  suddenly.  "  You  show  real  feeling  in 
tone  sometimes,  Mr.  Elliot.  You  aren't  quite  a  spectator,  you 
know." 

**He — he  said  1  rode  decently,"  stammered  Ralph  with  a 
biush. 

**  Perhaps  Manin  never  saw  you  ride." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  make  one  talk  so "  he  was  about  to 

say  "  foolishly  "  but  changed  it  to  "  freely." 

**  Because  I  haven't  the  wit  to  be  anything  but  truthful  and 
generally  rather  serious.  I'm  stupid  at  frills  and  froth,  I  know," 
she  answered. 

"  Oh  no  ;  IVe  always  heard  that  it  takes  a  clever  woman  to 
make  a  shy  man  talk." 

"  You're  not  shy,  or  you  wouldn't  say  so.  Ah,  look  at  the 
signals  out  there  I     I  wish  I  could  read  (hem." 

"  So  do  I." 

They  stood  silently  for  some  minutes.  The  rest  of  the  party 
had  gathered  round  the  French  window  out  of  the  way  of 
draughts.  The  girl  tossed  her  dark  head  and  beat  a  tattoo 
with  one  foot.  "  Waiting's  intolerable  ! "  she  broke  out,  at 
last. 

"  It's  got  to  be  done,  though,"  said  Ralph,  with  no  moral  air 
but  a  grim  determination.  He  knew  what  lay  behind  her  abrupt 
sentences  and  restless  depression.  News  had  come,  and  none  of 
Ladislas. 

^*  Do  you  ever  fancy  yourself  doing  impossible  things  until 
they  seem  real  ?  "  she  asked,  and  waited  for  no  reply.  ^'  If  one 
could  slip  oiF  some  day,  take  the  road  as  a  gipsy-girl,  join  the 
army,  see  the  fighting,  live  in  the  camp  and  wake  with  the  bugles 
each  morning — now,  really,  I  am  talking  nonsense.  Please  say 
how  deeply  you  disapprove,  and  how  very  unpleasant  the  reality 
would  be." 

She  treated  him  so  completelyas  a  good  comrade  that  he  entirely 
forgot  her  girlhood  and  spoke  as  to  a  younger  boy.  *'  Oh  I  don't 
know.  It's  a  hard  life,  but  not  bad  fun,  when  it  doesn't  rain. 
I  agree  with  the  National  Guard  ;  I  don't  like  patrolling  when  it 
rains.  At  Cornuda,  though,  I  saw  a  retreat, — that  was  horrible. 
The  Romans  wouldn't  rally.  Ugh  1—1  never  wanted  to  be  a 
soldier  or  thought  much  of  army  men  before,  but  it  isn't  all 
peacocking.     1  wish  1  could  change  places  with  Ladislas  now." 
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She  sighed  deeply. 

"  Irma,"  called  the  Countess,  '*  you  have  no  shawl,  dear»  and 
the  dew  must  be  falling.  Don't  you  think  we  mig^t  all  go  in, 
and  have  a  little  music  ? " 

"  The  piano  or  the  guzia  ? "  asked  Irma,  obeying. 

"  Oh,  the  guzla"  murmured  Ralph,  but  the  Countess  ssud, 
"  My  dear  !     The  instrument,  of  course." 

The  girl  sat  down  and  played  an  interminable  sonata  without 
notes  and  without  2  particle  of  expression.  The  precision  of  the 
more  difficult  variations  might  have  roused  a  music-master's 
praise,  but  the  whole  was  as  mechanical  as  a  priest's  recitation 
of  Mass.  Uncontrollable  sighs  of  relief  at  the  end  gave  the 
signal  for  all  the  guests  to  leave. 

Countess  Berta  was  in  bed  when  a  throbbing  of  strings  made 
her  sit  up  to  listen.  A  low  voice  in  song  confirmed  her 
suspicion.  '*  Irma,  as  I  caught  her  once  before,  sitting  on  that 
balcony  of  hers  strumming  that  nasty  guz/a  and  singing  to  her- 
self !  1  don't  know  what  girls  are  coming  to,  but  it  s  of  no  use 
trying  to  stop  her.  She  has  her  mother's  temper  at  times.  If 
she's  in  love  with  the  Englishman,  I  hope  Ladislas  will  call  him 
out  when  he  comes  back.  Oh,  why  hadn't  I  a  daughter  of  my 
own  to  marry  instead  of  this  wilftil  gipsy  hussy  ? '  The  old 
lady  pulled  her  frilled  nightcap  closer  to  shut  out  the  obnoxious 
sounds,  and  composed  herself  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  few  days  later  when  Ralph's  office  duty  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  old  Hans  bearing  a  stately  note  from 
his  mistress.  The  minute  German  writing  took  more  patience 
than  the  reader  had  to  spare.     "  What  is  it,  Hans  ? "  he  asked. 

"Count  Ladislas  has  returned,  wounded,"  said  the  old  man 
with  a  grin.  '*  Our  ladies  must  nurse  him  and  therefore  he  is 
of  our  household  now.  Not  very  bad  it  is,  but  in  the  leg  so 
that  he  cannot  walk  ;  yet  he  is  cheerful  as  ever.  Perhaps  mitora 
will  come  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  will.  Say  all  the  proper  things,  Hans, — my 
most  grateful  compliments  to  the  high-well-born  lady,  and  tell 
Count  Ladislas  that  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  little  hour." 

It  was  a  joyful  meeting.  Ladislas  looked  thin,  but  remarkably 
brown  and  well  considering  his  long  journey  with  an  injured 
knee.  "  They  say  I  must  rest  it,  and  all  will  be  well.  Oh 
Raphael,  it's  good  to  see  you  agwn." 

Then  they  began  the  tide  of  their  sepawAt  ^ANtTA>M«a,^aS*^.■o% 
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at  once,  but  always  Ladislas  swamping  Ralph's  slower  tongue. 
He  stopped,  however,  to  listen  and  shout  with  laughter  over  the 
exploits  at  Cornuda  and  Venice. 

"  If  only  you  had  been  an  Austrian  spy  1  What  a  set  !  Why, 
I  might  go  into  their  camp  and  they  woxxldn't  spot  me,  I 
believe." 

**  I  couldn't  help  it  exactly,"  said  Ralph,  half  angry  because 
ashamed. 

**  No,  no,  no  ;  you  couldn't  help  it,  and  oh  my  boy,  what  an  un- 
prejudiced book  on  the  war  you'll  be  able  to  write  when  it's  over. 
I  met  a  funny  Englishman  the  other  day  who  writes  letters  for 
some  paper  or  review, — ^perhaps  your  Blackwood — and  he  was 
always  wanting  to  see  both  sides,  you  know.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  we  marched — " 

The  minute  tale  of  Ladislas's  doings  was  long.  He  had 
scouted  in  the  moutains,  taken  a  small  force  of  Tyrolese,  all  yelling 
Andreas  Hofer^  down  to  Verona,  breaking  through  a  volunteer 
Italian  brigade. 

"  They  would  swing  along  all  day,  in  rain,  sleet,  sun,  anything, 
shouting  — 

^  Lang  lebet  unser  Kaiser  Franz, 
Und  ihm  sein  landt  Tyro-o->ol, 
Und  unser  landt  Tyrol.*  ^ 

until  the  shots  came  pattering,  then  we'd  scatter  and  clear  the  hills 
on  both  sides,  join  again  lower  down  and  go  on  singing.  Jolly 
boys  they  were,  all  of  them.  I  only  lost  three  on  the  way  ;  there 
were  plenty  slightly  wounded,  but  they  stuck  to  it,  and  wouldn't 
be  left  behind.  I  hurt  my  knee  luckily  on  the  last  bit  of 
mountain-work — bullet  ricochetted  from  a  rock  as  we.were  crawl- 
ing over  a  col  and  got  me.  Men  were  glad  enough  to  have  only 
another  march,  for  I'm  heavy  to  carry.  Everything  was  rather 
promiscuous  at  Verona.  The  temper  of  the  troops  was  excellent, 
but  Father  Radetsky  was  desperately  anxious  for  reinforcements, 
and  the  Piedmontese  had  the  best  of  it  at  Pastrengo.  So  soon  as 
I  could  travel  I  got  a  horse  and  had  rather  an  exciting  ride  across 
country,— chivvied  like  a  hare  part  of  the  time — to  our  camp  at 
Visnadello  near  Treviso.     My  despatches  made  them  leave  the 

^  Long  live  our  Kaiser  Franz, 
And  his  Tyrol-land, 
And  oar  Tyrol-hod. 
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attack  of  Treviso  and  march  on^  but  I  had  no  luck.  The  knee 
gave  way,  a  beast  of  a  doctor  refused  to  pass  me  sound,  and  I 
went  up  to  Udine  with  a  convoy.  Do  you  rememcmber  the 
Archbishop  ?  He  entertained  me  this  time — old  sweep  1  But  it 
was  no  good  ;  another  doctor  said  '  Go  home  and  rest  for  a 
month,'  and  here  I  am." 

The  narrative  was  being  reduced  to  scraps  as  Ladislas  tired  of 
talking.  He  would  never  fill  in  the  tale  of  his  plucky  ride  to 
Visnadello  on  a  strange  horse  and  with  a  game  knee,  or  the 
misery  of  the  journeys  to  Udine  and  from  thence  to  Trieste.  But 
a  great  deal  concerning  the  Archbishop,  the  camps  at  Verona 
and  Visnadello,  the  dif&rence  between  Tyrolese,  Croats,  and 
Hungarians,  and  many  other  things,  Ralph  heard  by  degrees. 
The  young  men  spent  many  hours  of  the  next'  few  days  in 
thoroughly  [necing  together  their  adventures,  and  discussing 
the  situation,  especially  all  that  concerned  their  beloved  General 
Nugent. 

Irma,  coming  in  on  errands  invented  by  Cousin  Berta,  or 
because  unable  to  refrain  from  seeing  with  her  own  eyes  that 
Lndislas  wanted  nothing,  would  find  them  hard  at  it.  They 
paused  for  politeness  on  her  entrance,  and  she  would  carelessly 
ask  how  Ladislas  felt,  pay  no  attention  to  his  answer,  and  chatter 
gaily  to  Ralph  for  five  minutes. 

Ralph  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  state  of  afiairs.  It  needed 
no  words  of  his  to  point  the  situation.  She  was  being  delightfully 
shy,  and  ladislas  had  warmed  liking  into  love  during  absence,  as 
anyone  could  see  by  the  way  his  eyes  followed  her,  and  thm 
dropped  when  she  turned  to  him-  Presently  they  would  have 
an  explanation  ;  meanwhile,  all  was  very  well,  and  much  more 
amusing  for  their  mutual  friend  than  if  the  engagement  were 
a  settled  fact. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ladislas  waited  for  his  chance,  and  got  it  at  last  on  a  hot  June 
morning  when  Irma  brought  him  a  basket  of  cherries  and 
then  sat  fanning  herself,  glad  to  rest  for  a  while  on  the  cool 
terrace. 

'*  Share,  please,  cousin,"  he  said,  holding  the  basket  towards 
her. 
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^^  Thanks/'     She  put  her  hand  into  the  bright  mass  and  the 
fruit  it  pulled  out  was  double,  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk. 
.    "  BonjouVj  Philipiney'  said  Ladislas  quickly^  and  she  laughed. 

"  Here  is  yours,'*  she  said,  breaking  oflF  one. 

**  Shall  I  be  sentimental  and  sayl  will  keep  it  for  ever?" 
he  asked. 

«  As  you  like." 

<♦  Little  cousin,  I've  something  to  say  to  you,  and  this  is  the  first 
chance  Tve  had."  She  made  a  movement,  but  gave  no  answer. 
**  Don't  go  ;  that  wouldn't  be  fair.  I  hold  to  my  privilege  and 
beg  you  to  listen." 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes,  a  swift  glance,  but  what  she 
saw  was  enough  to  puzzle  her.  Then  the  quick  thoughts  worked. 
He  was  going  to  do  his  duty  sorely  against  the  grain  ;  from  his 
face,  there  might  be  someone  else.  She  clenched  her  hands  at 
the  thought,  but  forced  herself  to  say  coldly,  "  Please  go  on." 

"  It's  hard,  though  generally  I  find  talking  easy.  To  begin 
•with  :  you  will  forgive  me  and  won't  go  away  whatever  I 
say  ? " 

**  I  can't  forgive  without  knowing  the  offence.  I  won't  go 
away." 

"  Very  good.  Well,  you  know,  and  I  know,  that  our  kind 
family  desires  us  to  marry.     Now,  much  as  I'm  sure  you  like 


me — 


"  You  don't  reciprocate  the  feeling  }  "  she  interrupted,  smiling. 

*'  Let  me  go  on — and  I  adore  you,  there  may  be  reasons  why 
we  should  be  happier  as  friends." 

"  I  release  you  willingly  from  any  engagement  you  may  have 
csntered  into  regarding  me.  Cousin  Ladislas."  It  was  not  what 
she  had  expected,  but  she  rose  to  the  occasion. 

*'  Thanks,  but  that  isn't  enough.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  little 
cousin,  and  let  me  help.  He's  my  best  friend,  and  I'd  rather 
see  you  two  happy  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

"  Ladislas  !     What  do  you  mean  .? " 

**  Oh,  I  know  Ralph  hasn't  said  anything,  from  some  absurd 
notion  of  loyalty  to  me.  But  you  know,  and  he  knows,  and  1 
know- 


«  What  ? 

"  That  he, — that  you, — oh  you  understand." 
"  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  making  a  proposal  to  me  from 
Mr.  EUiot  ?  " 
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*'  That  I  want  to  help  you  and  Ral^rfi,  if  you'll  let  me.  Yes  ; 
don't  pretend  any  more  ;  it  doesn't  suit  you,  and  you  might 
trust  me  after  all  these  years,  Irma-" 

To  his  astonishment,  she  rose  to  her  feet.  "  Be  so  kind,"  she 
said,  *'  as  to  tell  Mr.  Elliot  that  he  docs  me  too  much  honour, 
And  It  may  interest  you  both  to  know  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  " — her  stately  words  left  her  suddenly — "  of  marrying  either 
of  you."  She  was  white  and  red  by  turns,  but  she  did  not  leave 
him.     She  had  promised  to  hear  all  he  would  say. 

Ladiskis  could  only  be  described  as  flabbergasted.  "  Irma — I 
say,  Irma — but  don't  you  care  for  Ralph  ?  Poor  old  chap  !  What 
a  fool  I  am  !    What  can  I  say  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  more,  I  think.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  tell  mc,  for 
I  have  a  letter  to  write  for  Cousin  Berta." 

"  All  ?  Good  Lord,  it's  a  lot  too  much  1  Will  you  ever 
forgive  me,  Irma  ?  " 

"  Not  only  do  I  forgive  you,  but  I  must  thank  you  for  the 
chance  of  making  our  relation  quite  clear.  I  have  been  of  your 
way  of  thinking  for  some  time,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  such  a 
silly  little  matter  straight.  Now  we  quite  understand  each  other, 
I  hope." 

She  gave  him  a  curtsey  as  she  left  him,  and  tossed  her  head 
with  bitter  pleasure  in  her  own  behaviour.  It  had  been  difficult, 
but,  as  his  face  told  her,  well  done. 

Ladislas  lay  considering  many  things.  Truly,  one  never  knew 
where  one  was  with  a  woman.  Poor  old  Ralph !  He  couldn't 
help  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction.  She  might  have  other  plans, 
of  course,  yet  he  dared  almost  swear  that  she  was  not  in  love  with 
anyone  if  not  with  Ralph.  Therefore  he  had  as  good  a  chance  as 
the  rest,  or  nearly.  It  surely  would  not  be  hard  to  show  her  how 
much  he  cared.  The  family  would  grin  with  pleasure  if  he  began 
wooing  in  earnest,  but  even  that  objectionable  kindness  to  others 
was  worth  doing  to  win  Irma. 

His  thoughts  led  him  to  smile  placidly  when  Hans  showed  in 
Ralph,  and  he  remembered  just  in  time  to  change  his  expression 
to  one  of  deep  commiseration. 

"  Good-morning,  Ladislas,"  said  Ralph.  "  Why,  what  on 
earth's  the  matter  ?  Doctor  not  been  a  brute,  I  hope  ?  It's 
only  temporary,  I  expect,  old  chap.  What's  a  week,  more  or 
less  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right     Come  and  sit  dowa«  and  VU.  \j^  -^cim. 
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I've  been  a  meddling  fool,  and  I'm  sorry,  but  really  I  meant  it 
for  the  best,  and  you  can  ask  her  yourself  if  you  like,  for  she  may 
have  been  so  angry  with  me  that, — but  I'm  really  afraid  it's 
aU  up-" 

"  But, — but, — what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  begin  at  the  beginning," 
implored  Ralph. 

"  I  did.     I  began  with  Irma,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Countess  Irma." 

"  Yes.  What  are  you  looking  wise  about  ?  You  haven't 
already  ?  she  wasn't  shamming  ?  No,  I  see.  Well,  you  know 
there's  been  a  sort  of  family  arrangement,  so  naturally  I  took  the 
first  opportunity — this  morning,  in  fact — to  tell  her  that  I  quite 
understood,  and  said  *  Bless  you  my  children,'  to  her  and  you,  and 
so  on.     But " 

**  Good  heavens !  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  suppose  I  was  an  ass.  I  thought  she  would  like  to 
have  everything  en  regle^  and  I  had  a  sort  of  right,  you  know. 
We  do  these  things  differently  fi-om  you  English." 

**  Ladislas,  do  stop  a  moment.  I  have  never  said  a  word  of 
that  sort  to  Countess  Irma — " 

•*  I'm  sure  you  haven't,"  purred  Ladislas. 

"  Nor  thought  of  her  in  that  way,"  shouted  Ralph,  in  frenzied 
effort  to  make  himself  clear. 

**  Heh  .? " 

"  I  knew  you  cared  for  her — you  told  me  so  that  night  at 
Gorizia — and  I  know,  I  mean  I'm  sure,  she  cares  for  you. 
What  have  you  been  doing,  you  stupid  great  German  ? " 

« I — ^told — you — at — Gorizia  ?  You  told  me  you  cared,  you 
mean.  Oh,  thunderweather,  what  a  muddle !  It's  like  a 
Viennese  farce.  Nestroy  would  act  it  to  the  life  and  make 
one  roar."  Ladislas  bellowed  as  if  Nestroy  and  not  he  were  on 
the  stage,  and  Ralph  joined  in.  A  window  somewhere  up  in  the 
house  shut  with  a  vicious  click  ;  and  it  was  not  a  day  on  which 
to  keep  windows  shut.  Perhaps  their  laughter  disturbed 
someone. 

They  discussed  the  matter  at  length  and  breadth,  and  arranged 
a  plan  to  their  great  satisfaction.  It  included  a  little  shirking  of 
duty  on  Ladislas's  part.  But  next  day  their  moves  were  fore- 
stalled. Countess  Irma  announced  her  intention  of  going  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Parla  and  starting  at  once. 

"  She  is  obdurate,  dear  boy.     She  says  she  does  not  feel  well. 
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I  implored  her  to  stay  until  you  were  better,  and  then  we  could 
go  together  as  propriety  demands.  I  hate  that  wild  place,  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  makes  it  positively  dangerous, 
but  I  am  prepared  for  any  sacrifices.  She  says  she  must  go 
ahead  and  put  things  in  order  for  me,  that  it  is  her  duty  to  be 
with  her  peasants  at  such  a  time ;  in  fine,  she  is  going  to-morrow, 
and  I  must  let  her  alone.  How  inconceivably  tiresome  is  the 
young  girl  of  these  days  with  no  notion  of  proper  obedience  to 
elders  !  My  mother  would  have  kept  me  on  bread  and  water 
for  a  week  had  I  suggested  such  a  monstrous  thing*  My  only 
satisfaction  is  that  she  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  that  insufferable 
Englishman.  Oh,  Ladislas,  I  pray  this  war  may  end  quickly,  for 
then  you  will  take  this  unbearable  girl  off  my  hands.  Not  but 
what  she  will  settle  into  a  charming  wife,  of  course.  I  don't 
mean  anything  against  Irma,  you  know ;  only  she  wants  a  man 
to  manage  her." 

Thus  Countess  Berta  lamented  feebly,  and  Ladislas  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her.  He  also  tried  to  earn  Irma's  gratitude  by  cordially 
approving  her  plans,  but  she  would  only  smile  inscrutably,  and 
left  him  no  nearer  peace. 


(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  ETON  EDUCATION 

On  the  same  day,  a  year  or  two  ago,  two  letters  about  Eton 
appeared  in  different  newspapers,  one  in  a  morning  atid  the  other 
in  an  evening  journal.  In  the  first  letter  occurs  this  sentence  : 
*•  Only  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  business  life  can  appreciate  the 
many  advantages  of  having  been  at  Eton."  The  second  letter, 
to  the  evening  paper,  was  a  long  and  remarkable  one.  It 
professed  to  be  from  a  young  man  who  had  been  obliged,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  to  leave  Oxford,  after  two  years' 
residence,  in  order  to  earn  an  immediate  living.  In  it  he 
described  his  efforts  to  find  work  with  the  advantage  of  his 
five  years  at  Eton  and  two  at  the  University.  Apparently, 
friends  and  relatives  were  willing  to  assist  him  to  find  any 
post  for  which  he  was  capable  ;  but  from  his  own  account 
his  education  had  left  him  with  a  bad  handwriting,  unable 
to  spell  (a  gentleman  who  wanted  a  secretary  said  that  his 
little  grand-daughter  could  write  better),  and  without  any  mastery 
over  simple  arithmetic.  Moreover  he  was  deficient  even  in  his 
knowledge  of  classics  and  history,  a  Latin  quotation  from  the 
back  of  Nuttall's  Dictionary  having  proved  too  much  for  him, 
while  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Reform  Bill.  As  the  result 
of  his  search  for  work  in  England  he  stated  that  he  was  about  to 
emigrate  to  Canada,  presumably  taking  his  chance  of  employment 
with  artisans  and  other  working  folk  who  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  an  education  costing  ;^2000,  but  which,  in  his 
own  language,  was  not  going  to  help  him  to  earn  his  own  living 
to  the  extent  of  twopence  weekly.  And  the  letter,  as  might  be 
expected,  ended  with  a  complaint  that  for  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  time  and  money  there  should  be  so  little  achievement. 

The  first  letter  gave  the  writer's  name  and  address  ;  the  com- 
poser of  the  last  naturally  contented  himself  with  a  pseudonym,  but 
the  prudent  commentator  may  draw  one  fairly  safe  inference  from 
intern^  evidence j — that  he  was  not  a  stupid  person.    Were  there 
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any  special  advantage  in  testing  his  veracity  a  line  of  cross- 
examination  would  soon  sug^st  itself.  There  is,  for  example,  an 
ordeal  called  matriculation  in  all  the  Oxford  colleges  ;  if  rumour 
be  true,  the  wind  is  favourably  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  in 
several  of  them,  but  illegible  writing,  phonetic  spelling,  and  an 
entire  lack  of  arithmetic  would  make  Boreas  of  the  mildest  zephyr 
of  an  examiner.  In  plain  English,  were  the  writer's  deficiencies 
genuine,  they  would  have  debarred  him  fi-om  Oxford  entirely ; 
so  that  his  spelling  and  writing  must  at  least  be  raised  to  the 
moderate  standard  of  the  University  undergraduate,  whose 
letters  home  are  certainly  distinguishable  from  the  average 
shoe-black's. 

Fictitious  as  the  letter  obviously  was,  it  will  serve  my 
present  purpose.  If  the  writer  of  it  be  conceived  as  a  person 
well  versed  in  his  subject,  and  desirous  of  presenting  most 
effectively  the  case  against  the  public  schools  in  general,  and 
Eton  in  particular,  his  skill  may  be  respected.  On  this  supposi- 
tion his  implied  charges  may  be  worth  considering  in  more  detail. 
The  point  he  seeks  to  drive  home  is  that  for  practical  purposes 
an  Eton  education  is  worthless ;  and  when  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  exa^^ratton  and  picturesque  treatment,  the 
example  he  gives  is  sufficiently  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
to  make  fair  pleading. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  novelty  in  such  strictures  ;  even 
Professor  Huxley  was  not  the  first  critic  of  Eton.  As  reflecting 
public  opinion  at  various  times,  perhaps  one  or  two  of  Mr.  du 
Maurier's  pictures  in  Punch  may  be  worth  recalling, — that,  for 
instance,  of  the  irate  parent  asking  a  headmaster  why  his  son 
writes  colidge  in  a  letter  home  (a  mistake  as  unlikely  as  sceol 
which  appears  in  Vice  VersA).  The  master  loftily  replies,  "  We 
do  not  teach  English  spelling  in  our  curriculum "  ;  when  the 
parent  retorts  with,  "  What  the  dickens  do  you  teach  then  ?  "  the 
master  finds  it  convenient  to  remember  an  appointment.  Then, 
too,  there  will  be  remembered  (in  the  midst  of  a  carefully  nurtured 
agitation  as  to  the  compulsory  games  in  public  schools,  but 
principally  directed  against  Eton)  the  picture  of  a  majestic 
pedagogue  telling  a  new  boy,  "  Of  course  you  need  not  work, 
Fitzmilksoppe ;  but  play  you  must  and  shall."  Such  pictures 
fairly  represent  difierent  counts  of  the  indictment  against  Eton  ; 
the  case  of  the  young  emigrant  includes  nearly  all  of  them,  and 
for  this  reason  may  suitably  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
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In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
particular  story  involved  a  misfortune  which  might  render  the 
most  practical  education  useless.  The  young  man  states  that  his 
Oxford  career  ceased  before  he  had  completed  it  by  taking  his 
degree  ;  but  no  one  can  reasonably  expect  a  broken  course  to  be 
useful.  Thus  a  barrister's  three  years  in  chambers  may  lead  him 
to  the  Woolsack  if  he  is  called  to  the  bar,  and  a  doctor's  jfivc 
years'  training  may  bring  him  knighthood  and  a  fortune  ;  but  a 
pupil  who  has  to  stop  his  training  before  he  can  qualify  must  not 
expect  that  it  will  be  of  any  but  the  most  indirect  use  to  him 
if  he  cannot  afFord  to  enter  his  profession.  So  a  broken  course 
at  the  University  must  be  comparatively  worthless.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  a  complete  one  may  not  have  a  market*value  in  a 
particular  case  ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  raised  by  the  letter. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  also  to  be  noticed.  The  writer 
of  the  letter  mentions  that  he  has  a  bad  handwriting,  and  the 
reader  naturally  takes  this  to  be  a  count  in  his  indictment  of  the 
school  authorities.  But  is  it  a  legitimate  one  ?  There  are  no 
Professors  of  Caligraphy  at  Eton,  and  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
expect  to  find  them  there.  A  boy  of  thirteen  or  so  is  expected 
to  have  been  taught  handwriting  in  the  schoolroom  at  home ;  a 
senior  classic  or  high  wrangler  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
he  is  not  paid  his  salary  to  do  the  business  of  a  governess. 
Spelling,  again,  should  be  learnt  in  the  nursery  and  perfected 
by  observation  outside  a  public-school  curriculum.  It  may  be 
noted  parenthetically  that  many  eminent  men  have  had  atrocious 
handwritings,  and  there  is  a  general  belief  that  certain  persons 
are  constitutionally  unable  to  spell  English  properly.  If  this  be 
true,  a  victim  of  such  a  defect  would  remain  a  victim  whether 
his  education  was  classical  or  commercial ;  but  it  is  generally 
considered  that  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
ought  to  be  of  service  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  write  and  spell 
English  correctly. 

The  other  defects  enumerated  need  more  consideration.  The 
young  man  states  that  the  art  or  science  which  he  calls  figuring 
had  not  been  properly  acquired  by  him,  that  he  could  not  construe 
a  hackneyed  classical  quotation,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  a 
measure  of  supreme  importance  in  our  political  history.  If  his 
case  was  a  typical  one  after  five  years  at  Eton,  the  school  would 
merit  all  that  Professor  Huxley  ever  said  or  left  unsaid  about  it, 
and  a  dismissal  of  all  the  masters  and  a  reconstruction  of  the 
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Governing  Body  should  take  place  as  speedily  as  possible.  But 
in  this  respect  the  defender  of  Eton  need  give  himself  little 
trouble.  The  average  Eton  boy  who  has  been  at  the  school  five 
years  can  hold  his  own  in  classics,  history,  and  mathematics  with 
the  boys  of  any  other  school,  as  the  certificate  examination  shows 
clearly  ;  and  in  the  minor  graces  of  handwriting  and  spelling 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  much  better  or  worse 
than  his  compeers  elsewhere.  And  if  a  boy  is  not  specifically 
taught  the  history  of  his  own  times  at  Eton,  it  may  well  be 
pleaded  that  for  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  classics  Greek  and 
Roman  history  are  necessary,  and  the  scheme  of  each  form  is  so 
full  that  there  is  no  room  for  subjects  which,  if  he  has  decent 
intelligence,  he  will  pick  up  for  himself,  in  preparation  for  his 
Debating  Society  or  otherwise.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  member 
of  Pop  ^  were  to  confess  in  the  course  of  a  speech  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  would  learn  from  his  friends 
all  that  he  wished  to  hear  about  it,  and  probably  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  wished. 

Is  it  then  possible  that  a  boy  leaving  Eton  at  the  end  of  his 
full  time  should  be  so  ignorant,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  how  far  is 
this  a  reproach  to  the  school  ?  Even  by  Etonians,  dismissing  the 
whole  story  as  a  clever  fiction,  it  might  be  conceded  that  it  is  just 
possible  for  a  boy,  either  abnormally  stupid  or  especially  adroit  at 
evading  his  work,  to  have  such  little  knowledge  of  classics,  mathe- 
matics, French,  and  history,  that  what  he  does  know  is  practically 
worthless  ;  but  if  he  could  get  no  higher  than  Upper  Division  he 
ought  to  be  qualified,  let  us  say,  to  teach  a  low  form  at  a  private 
school.  And  if  a  boy  of  eighteen  is  too  stupid  to  pass  into 
Upper  Division,  then,  since  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain 
against  stupidity,  Eton  masters  cannot  expect  to  be  more 
successful. 

The  further  deduction,  that  boys  need  not  work  at  Eton,  seems 
a  very  easy  and  obvious  one,  but  is  just  a  little  too  hasty.  The 
actual  fact  is  that  a  lower  boy  has  so  much  written  work  to  do, 
and  so  much  supervision  by  his  tutor,  that,  however  much  he 
wishes  otherwise,  he  has  to  work  steadily  even  to  get  through  the 
various  tasks  assigned  to  him.  In  school  he  is  either  writing  or 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  construe  at  any  moment  (unless  he  has 
done  so  already,  when,  by  tacit  rule,  he  is  excused  any  further 
service)  ;  and  out  of  school  he  has,  or  had,  derivations,  history 

^  The  School  Debating  Society  at  Eton. 
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questions,  Sunday  questions,  verses,  prose,  private  business,  and 
construings,  enough  to  keep  his  time  fully  occupied,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  work  being  done  in  the  evening  long  after  the 
ordinary  business  man  has  left  his  office.  If  he  fails  to  keep  up 
with  his  work,  there  are  various  forms  of  punishment  in  store 
for  him,  so  that,  but  for  meals  and  the  short  interval  between 
four  and  five,  he  may  be  working  under  searching  and  direct 
supervision  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening  on 
every  whole-school-day.  To  avoid  such  a  fate  his  work  must  at 
least  pass  muster,  and,  in  the  case  of  nine  boys  out  of  ten, 
something  will  be  learnt  in  the  process,  whether  such  knowledge 
be  useful  or  practically  useless. 

As  the  boy  ascends  higher  in  the  school  he  has  less  written 
work  and  may  specialise  more,  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  if  he 
gets  into  the  First  Hundred  and  deliberately  resolves  to  shirk  his 
work,  he  need  do  very  little  out  of  school-hours,  and,  so  long  as 
his  contempt  for  his  work  is  accompanied  by  at  least  some 
appearance  of  attention  during  school,  his  form-master  will 
probably  not  put  very  much  pressure  upon  him.  If  he  cannot  be 
quite  so  idle  as  an  undergraduate,  he  can  waste  his  time  almost 
as  fully. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  this  state  of  things  is  dis- 
creditable to  Eton,  which  does  not  profess  to  be  a  school  for 
cramming.  If  a  boy  of  eighteen  deliberately  takes  on  himself 
the  responsibility  of  wasting  his  time,  should  he  be  coerced  and 
supervised  and  driven  by  masters  who,  as  it  is,  have  no  light  task  in 
giving  instruction  to  his  fellows  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  ?  Most  probably  a  boy  who  has  been  for  three  or  four  years  at 
Eton  will  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  three  years  of  idle- 
ness would  go  far  to  nullify  any  good  that  might  come  from 
knowledge  that  has  been,  so  to  speak,  crammed  down  the  throat  of 
an  unwilling  recipient.  A  little  boy  may  perhaps  be  forced  to  drink 
from  the  Pierian  spring,  as  a  child  may  be  forced  to  take  a  dose  of 
medicine,  because  its  elders  know  best  what  is  good  for  it ;  but 
just  as  a  youth  of  seventeen  ought  to  be  able  to  take  nasty 
medicine  when  necessary  without  threats  or  cajoleries,  so  he 
should  be  prepared  on  his  own  initiative  to  make  an  effort  to 
absorb  knowledge  which  later  on  may  be  usf  ul  to  him,  though 
the  effort  may  be  a  painful  one. 

In  most  cases  a  boy  high  up  in  the  school  will  have  taken  a 
definite    line    which    the   masters   will   recognise.     Thus    if   he 
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specialises  in  mathematics  and  intends  to  try  for  a  scholarship  at 
Cambridge,  his  classical  form-master  will  not  usually  press  him, 
except  to  see  that  the  time  he  has  actually  to  spend  on  Latin  and 
Greek  is  not  wasted.  So,  a  boy  working  for  the  Newcastle 
Scholarship  will  not  be  unduly  worried  by  science  or  mathemati- 
cal masters.  And,  on  such  principles,  even  the  athlete  may  put 
in  a  claim  for  tolerance,  which  the  modem  schoolmaster  will  find 
himself  compelled  to  respect,  whatever  may  be  his  private  opinion 
on  the  matter.  For  if  Englishmen  now  look  on  sports  and  games 
as  the  one  end  of  life,  the  school  of  Gray  and  Canning  has  not 
taught  them  to  do  so ;  and  while  so  many  fathers  study  The 
Field  or  The  Sportsman  regularly  and  seriously,  the  Eton 
master  can  hardly  tell  his  charges  that  those  papers  deal  with 
things  whose  value  is  transient  or  indirect  only.  And,  as  a  fact, 
such  a  statement  would  not  now  be  true  ;  a  place  in  the  Eton 
eleven  may  be  of  immediate  and  definite  commmercial  advantage 
to  a  boy  who  intends  to  become  either  a  schoolmaster,  a  journalist, 
or  a  politician,  or  even  a  barrister.  It  is  an  asset  in  itself ;  it 
gives  him  a  splendid  chance  to  represent  his  University,  and  thus 
to  gain  an  even  greater  asset.  Formerly,  and  long  after  Eton 
was  the  foremost  school,  stupid  men  with  straight  eyes  and  strong 
frames  might  have  found  a  vocation  as  prize-fighters  ;  it  is  not 
Eton's  fault  that  to-day  some  of  them  are  considered  fit  to  fill 
the  best  intellectual  appointments. 

It  follows,  however,  from  these  considerations  that  an  Eton 
boy's  energies  are  not  necessarily  wasted  (using  this  word  in  a 
purely  commercial  sense)  because  he  does  not  work  hard  at  his 
ordinarv  lessons  ;  and  a  school  which  turns  out  future  statesmen, 
bishops,  poets,  judges,  soldiers,  and  commercial  magnates,  would 
do  so  no  longer  without  a  suitable  elasticity  in  the  tasks  exacted. 

As  against  its  advantages  the  drawback  of  the  system  is  that 
after  he  has  been  in  the  school  three  or  four  years  an  idle  boy 
who  deliberately  prefers  to  waste  his  time  can  on  occasion  do  so. 
But  even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  young  man  who  had 
been  two  years  at  Oxford  after  five  at  Eton,  could  not  at  least 
earn  his  bread-and-butter  as  an  assistant-master  in  a  private 
school, — not  an  enchanting  life,  perhaps,  but  an  easier  and  more 
lucrative  one  than  an  unskilled  labourer's. 

Then  again,  if  particular  Eton  failures  are  considered,  it  may 
relevantly  be  pointed  out  that  the  entrance  examination  is 
practically  for  placing  only, — boys  who  hardly  know  anythiti^ 
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may  sometimes  be  found  in  Third  Form — ^and  that  the  rules  as  to 
superannuation  are  very  easy.  By  rejecting  bad  material  no  doubt 
a  higher  standard  could  soon  be  obtained,  but  this  would  not 
raise  the  educational  value  of  the  school.  To  avoid  difficulties 
is  not  to  overcome  them.  When  Eton  is  compared  with  private 
educational  establishments,  the  size  of  the  division  must  also  be 
considered.  If  the  staff  of  masters  were  doubled  or  trebled, 
each  boy  could  have  very  minute  personal  supervision  ;  but  a 
master  with  a  division  of  thirty,  and  probably  as  many  private 
pupils,  cannot  let  the  rest  suffer  because  one  boy  is  idle  or  stupid. 
And  as  an  Eton  education  is  generally  agreed  to  be  sufficiently 
expensive  already,  such  an  increase  of  the  staff  is  impracticable. 

By  the  present  system,  in  fact,  the  boy,  when  he  is  old  enough, 
has  a  comparatively  large  freedom,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  real  making  of  character ;  and  this  freedom  involves  a 
corollary  that,  it  he  wishes  to  get  the  best  of  what  is  offered  to 
him,  he  must  co-operate  and  help  himself,  and  not  expect  to  be  fed 
by  a  spoon.  This  ought  to  be  perfectly  well  known  to  everyone 
connected  with  Eton,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  parents  who  send 
their  sons  to  the  school  if  they  are  ignorant  of  what  any  old 
Etonian  could  tell  them.  If,  therefore,  a  father  thinks  that 
book-learning  will  be  all-important  to  his  son,  and  the  boy  is 
idle,  he  should  know  that  the  Eton  system  is  unsuitable,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  some  private  crammer's  seems  indicated  where 
book-learning  is  paramount  and  character  a  secondary 
consideration.  Whether  the  product  of  Eton  or  of  the  crammer 
is  the  best  must  ultimately  be  a  question  for  the  parents  of 
England  ;  but  most  Etonians  would  be  rather  sorry  to  see  the 
school  re-modelled  after  certain  educational  establishments  in 
London. 

In  such  a  case,  the  boy's  own  misuse  of  his  time  would  clearly 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  young  man's  failure  ;  but  a  very 
different  one  arises  when  a  reasonable  use  has  been  made  of 
opportunities,  and  a  young  man  who  can  write  and  spell  decendy, 
has  a  passable  knowledge  of  mathematics,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  classics  rather  above  than  below  the  average,  and  a  facility 
for  writing  Latin  verses  not  often  obtained  away  from  Eton,  is 
called  upon  to  earn  his  own  living.  If  in  addition  he  has 
proceeded  to  his  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with,  perhaps, 
second  or  third  class  honours  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from 
scholarships,  which  are  the  prizes  of  a  picked  few,  a  round  couple 
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of  thousand  pounds  has  been  spent  on  his  education.  The 
question  he  then  has  to  face  is  how  far  this  substantial  invest- 
ment has  advanced  his  prospects  ;  and  it  is  a  question  which 
school  and  university  authorities  will  in  the  future  have  to 
consider  also,  for  they  will  find  it  increasingly  important  to 
them. 

Discussions  which  have  worn  the  subject  almost  threadbare 
hare  resulted  in  a  few  fairly  certain  conclusions.  One  is,  that 
such  a  man  will  be  qualified  to  earn  his  living  as  an  assistant 
schoolmaster  at  once  ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  case,  unless  he  has 
represented  his  university  on  the  cricket-field  or  the  river,  or 
taken  a  first  class,  he  has  no  prospect  of  doing  much  more,  and 
an  indefinite  celibacy  spent  in  correcting  small  boys'  exercises 
seems  a  very  poor  return  for  the  large  sum  of  money  invested. 
Moreover,  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  everyone  to  subsist  by 
talcing  in  his  neighbour's  washing,  so  for  everyone  to  acquire 
knowledge  solely  to  hand  it  on  to  others  would  not  be 
economi^ly  sound.  A  school  and  university  education  should 
be  useful  for  other  purposes  than  imparting  it  to  others. 
>  The  professions  each  require  a  further  education,  but  to 
embark  on' this  a  board-school  and  a  few  local  classes  afterwards 
are  quite  sufficient  as  a  preliminary.  Other  things  being  equal 
the  Eton  man  should  have  some  advantage  over  his  board-school 
rival,  and  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  is  useful  in  the 
Church  ;  but  whether  this  advantage  is  worth  the  money  paid 
for  it  is  another  matter,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of 
Etonians  lacking  clients  or  patients  might  be  profitably  con- 
sulted. 

For  a  business  life  it  is  conceded  that  the  actual  knowledge 

t lined  is  almost  useless,  and  the  advantages  of  Eton  must  be  con- 
ned to  the  value  of  the  habit  of  mind  and  character  a  boy  may 
acquire  there,  and  the  possible  influence  of  the  friends  he  may 
make.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  contemporary  would 
have  much  in  the  way  of  posts,  patronage,  or  profit  to  offer  until 
he  himself  was  at  least  thirty,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  boy 
who  gets  a  good  appointment  through  another's  relations  directly 
he  leaves  school  has  luck  rather  above  the  average.  That  is  to 
say,  parents  who  sent  their  son  to  Eton  on  such  a  chance  would 
make  on  his  behalf  a  very  hazardous  speculation.  A  man  well 
established  inTbusiness,  or  who  has  independently  a  good  start  and 
some  capital,  may  find  his  Eton  friends  invaluable,  like  the  writer 
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of  the  first  letter  quoted  ;  but  the  point  is  that  an  Eton  education 
is  not  a  good  start  for  money-making  in  itself,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  gold  mine  which  needs  further  capital  for  development. 
With  such  further  capital  it  may  pay  handsomely,  and  for  an 
ambitious  politician  of  good  family  and  secure  though  moderate 
income,  a  thousand  pounds  could  not  perhaps  be  invested  better  ; 
but  if  there  be  no  machinery  to  extract  the  gold,  the  unlucky 
owner  of  the  mine  may  wish  he  had  spent  his  money  in  a  patch 
of  ground  and  a  few  agricultural  implements  so  that  he  could  get 
at  least  potatoes. 

As  to  the  value  of  Eton  on  the  formation  of  character,  this 
probably  can  best  be  judged  by  those  who  have  had  no  connection 
with  the  school,  so  little  will  be  said  here  ;  the  records  all  over 
the  world  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  writer  will  confine 
himself  to  saying  that,  if  his  own  observation  be  true,  the 
incipient  boaster  finds  his  complaint  more  speedily  and  perma- 
nently cured  at  Eton  than  elsewhere.  y 

The  final  question  remains  whether  the  character  of  the  school 
should  be  changed  to  amend  this.  The  parents  of  Eton  boys  are 
mainly  of  easy  fortune,  and  the  education  for  those  who  will  be 
financially  independent  is,  probably,  the  best  given  ;  for  a  youth 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to  seek  immediate  employment  aftec  it 
it  may  be  the  worst.  To  make  it  answer  both  purposes  is  to 
require  it  to  fulfil  some  mutually  exclusive  conditions,  and  the 
moral  seems  to  be  that  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  suitable  place 
of  education  for  the  rich,  the  poor  should  avoid  it.  For  just  as 
an  excellent  duellist  with  the  pistol  does  not  find  his  skill  avail- 
able when  he  has  suddenly  to  descend  unarmed  into  a  street 
brawl,  so  must  Eton  under  present  conditions  inevitably  be  an 
unsuitable  school  for  direct  hand-to-hand  competition  in  the 
making  of  money,  a  fact  which  parents  and  other  critics  will  do 
well  to  realise. 

Alfred  Fellows 


GO   TO   SKELLIG! 

**  Srellic  !  Sketlig  1  Go  to  Skellig  1 "  It  is  half  a  lifetime 
since  I  heard  the  cry,  but  it  rings  in  my  ears  still.  Elach 
Shrove-Tuesday  in  those  far-off  days  a  band  of  "  the  boys  ** 
paraded,  making  life  painfully  adventurous  for  any  of  either  sex 
who  had  too  long  run  counter  to  local  sentiment  by  avoiding  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony.  The  penalty  in  the  case  of  the 
unprotected  was  sometimes  rough  enough.  Buckets  full  of 
water,  a  souse  in  sea  or  lake,  a  compulsory  boating,  these  were 
some  of  the  consequences  ;  plead  as  the  victims  might,  there 
was  no  escaping  the  water.  A  form  of  torture  less  primitive, 
but  often  exquisitely  painful,  was  the  Skellig  List.  In  it  the 
weapons  of  anonymous  satire  had  unlimited  play  :  names  were 
coupled  together  in  a  way  that  was  always  reckless ;  and  when 
for  any  reason  the  subjects  were  unpopukr,  the  list  degenerated 
into  an  exceedingly  scurrilous  lampoon.  It  is  no  wonder  that  as 
Shrove-Tuesday  drew  near,  bachelors  and  spinsters  alike  winced 
at  the  thought  of  being  exposed  to  such  floods  of  ribald 
nullery. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  recover  specimens 
of  those  old  Skellig  Lists,  proper  or  improper  ;  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  if  I  could,  the  Editor  would  think  many  of  them  undesirable 
for  the  purposes  of  publication.  The  following  couplet  alone 
lingers  in  my  memory  ; 

's  blood  is  bright  and  clear  ; 

It  will  not  mix  with  his  small  beer. 

If  so  solitary  a  specimen  gives  no  idea  of  the  variety  and 
ingenuity  of  the  attacks,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the 
personalities  with  which  the  darts  were  barbed. 

Had  Skellig  Lists  and  the  cry  Go  to  Skellig  been  limited  to  the 
southern  town  in  which  I  lived,  not  many  would  think  either 
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the  one  or  the  other  worth  recalling.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
the  force  of  outraged  public  opinion  has  almost  suppressed  alike 
the  lists  and  the  observances.  I  find  however  that  all  round 
the  south-west  of  Ireland  the  Skellig  customs  were  once  general, 
and  that  in  remote  corners  traces  of  them  still  remain.  I  find 
also  an  explanation  of  the  rites,  in  a  source  which  seems  to  have 
exercised  an  influence  powerful  and  widespread  in  early  days, 
and  one  whose  fascination  under  a  different  form  still  makes 
itself  felt,  these  things  show  that  Go  to  Skellig  is  more  than  a 
local  cry,  and  is  likely  to  command  general  interest. 

Some  miles  from  the  mainland  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  he  who 
consults  the  map  may  find  two  dots-^-one  the  Great,  the 
other  the  Little  Skellig.  At  first  sight  ordinary  islands,  they 
are  in  reality  rocks,  which  rise,  in  forms  of  singular  beauty,  sheer 
from  the  ocean.  To  see  them  in  their  romantic  situation,  and 
to  hear  the  cries  of  the  sea  birds  which  in  myriads  make  them 
their  homes,  are  enough  to  cause  a  longing  for  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance ;  so  that  as  we  land,  if  the  wild  waves  permit  the  liberty, 
we  are  scarcely  surprised  to  find  that  for  centuries  colonies  of 
monks  dwelt  on  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  antiquarian,  as  he 
studies  the  ecclesiastical  remains,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the 
monks  by  pointing  to  the  many  similar  settlements  which  for  the 
sake  of  retirement  were  made  on  islands  whether  in  sea  or  lake. 
Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
feeling  that  the  glamour  of  the  place  had  a  powerful  influence  too  ; 
and  certainly  there  would  seem  to  be  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  the  domination  which  the  monks  of  the  Skellig  and  their 
abbot  gradually  came  to  exercise.  Never  to  all  appearances 
numerous,  with  nothing  in  their  rocks  to  give  them  wealth,  they 
found  their  sway  spreading  far  and  wide.  They  served  as 
models  for  neighbouring  communities  ;  they  sent  out  branches, 
which  established  flourishing  foundations  on  the  mainland  ;  they 
acquired  rights  and  dignities,  traces  of  which  remained  long  after 
they  had  been  suppressed  ;  finally,  they  so  impressed  the  popular 
imagination  that  crowds  of  pilgrims  were  drawn  year  after  year  to 
essay  the  difficult  and  uncertain  passage  from  the  mainland,  and 
to  undergo  penances  the  most  dangerous  as  they  traversed  the 
rocks.  In  fact  it  seemed  as  though  the  Skellig  combination  of 
beauty  and  inaccessibility  had  so  won  upon  the  fervour  of  Celtic 
devotion,  that  there  was  no  admiration  too  great,  no  sacrifice  too 
costly  to  be  ofl^ered  on  their  shrine. 
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But  it  mil  be  asked  what  possible  connection,  beyond  a  coinci- 
dence in  the  name,  can  these  sea-girt  isles  of  the  monks  have 
had  mth  the  hymeneal  celebrations  of  Skellig  night.  No  doubt 
many  of  those  who  reluctantly  "went  to  Skellig"  on  Shrove-Tucs- 
day  had  never  heard  of  the  Skelligs  ;  and  many  more  who  knew 
of  the  rocks  could  not  have  explained  the  connection.  Yet  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  we  have  in  the  custom,  and  in 
its  prevalence,  evidence  not  only  of  the  Skellig  influence,  but 
also  of  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  early  Irish 
Church.  It  is  well  known  that  originally  the  Church  of  Ireland 
tenaciously  and  uncompromisingly  clung  to  its  independence,  and 
declined  subjection  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Did  not  Colman^ 
successor  of  Aidan,  Northumbria's  Aposdc,  rather  than  keep 
Easter  at  the  Roman  date,  resign  his  bishopric,  turn  his  back  on  all 
that  the  Irish  monks  had  done  for  the  north  of  England,  and  retire 
to  an  obscurity  in  Ireland,  which  possessed  at  least  the  sovereign 
attraction  of  independence  and  the  privily  of  celebrating  Easter 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Irish  usage  ?  But  Ireland  too  was 
destined  to  be  gradually  subdued  by  Rome.  Before  the  Saxons, 
the  British  Christians  had  retreated  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall.  Somewhat  similarly  those  who  clung  to  Irish 
customs,  and  in  particular  to  their  own  date  for  Easter,  found 
themselves  driven  further  and  further,  until  in  the  end  Irish 
ecclesiastical  independence  lingered  only  in  the  islands  of  the 
West.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  Skelligs  should 
have  been  the  very  last  stronghold  of  the  Irish  Easter.  There 
would  be  few  to  interfere  with  a  community  so  respected,  and 
their  isolated  and  difficult  position  would  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  most  deliberate  and  determined  assaults. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Easter  on  the  Skelligs  and  Easter  on 
the  mainland  were  kept  at  difierent  dates,  and  it  would  follow 
that  when  the  Skellig  Easter  was  the  later,  the  Skellig  Shrove- 
Tuesday  would  be  later  also.  Here  was  an  opportunity  too 
precious  to  be  lost.  Marriages  in  Lent  are  contrary  to  Church 
order,  hence  Shrove-Tuesday  has  always  been  a  much  frequented 
wedding-day.  But  sometimes  circumstances  are  hostile  and  the 
last  day  glides  by  ;  hesitation,  procrastination  even,  are  not 
unknown  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  These  were  the 
occasions  when  the  Skellig  discrepancy  carried  blessings  with  it. 
Lent  might  be  in  full  rule  upon  the  mainland,  but  on  the  Skelligs 
Shrove-Tuesday  had  not  yet  arrived.    What  did  it  matter  tlut 
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the  islands  were  distant  and  the  passage  perilous  ?  Was  not  the 
goal  of  matrimony  waiting  at  the  end  ? 

It  needs  no  vivid  imagination  to  enter  into  the  feelings  with 
which  such  liberties  and  licences  were  welcomed  by  man  and 
maid.  He  who  first  whispered  "  Go  to  Skellig,"  must  indeed 
have  been  held  to  be  inspired.  Who  can  wonder  that 
the  inspiration  spread  and  that  ^'  Go  to  Skellig,'*  voluntarily  if 
you  choose,  involuntarily  if  you  do  not,  became  the  rule  for  all 
who  had  tarried  till  the  Shrove-Tuesday  wedding  hours  had 
flown  ?  The  connection  between  those  old  wedding-trips  and 
the  modern  saturnalia  is  manifest.  The  cry,  Go  to  Skelligy  and 
the  inevitable  water,  taken  together  are  quite  sufficient  to  recall 
the  romantic  past. 

Centuries  have  gone  by  since  lovers  desired  to  visit  the  rocks 
to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  monks  ;  but  the  longing  for  the 
scene  of  the  monks'  labours  is  not  dead,  nor  is  it  likely  to  die. 
For  their  own  sake  the  Skelligs  fascinate  us  still.  The  strongest 
known  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  light*keeper  who,  when 
his  term  of  duty  was  over,  absolutely  refused  to  leave.  '*  Well," 
said  his  chiefs,  "  if  you  won't  come  when  you  are  bidden,  you 
shall  stay  whether  you  like  it  or  no."  And  stay  he  did,  to  his  in- 
expressible joy,  guarding  the  cells  and  churches,  carrying  out  any 
necessary  repairs  in  the  ruins  and  in  the  great  flights  of  steps  ; 
on  and  on  he  stayed,  nor  was  it  till  after  forty  years  that  the 
end  came,  and  found  him  stiU  unchanged  in  his  affection  and 
devotion  to  the  labours  of  his  love.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  life-long  service  can  find  a  parallel ;  but  the  Skelligs  have 
many  devotees.  In  particular  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
daughters  of  a  recent  rector  of  Valentia,  from  whom  some  of  the 
hitherto  unpublished  facts  in  this  paper  have  come.  They  seem 
to  think  no  day  sufficiently  long  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rocks. 
They  speak  as  though  they  never  could  visit  them  sufficiently 
often.  But  though  the  Skelligs  have  their  devotees,  they  ane 
chary  as  to  those  whom  they  enrol ;  they  do  not  readily  admit 
new  admirers.  In  the  summer  of  1905  a  steamer  was  employed 
by  a  well-known  authority,  to  whom  all  the  isles  and  shores  of 
the  West  are  as  familiar  almost  as  his  name  ;  with  her  help  he 
brought  a  large  party  of  eager  friends  to  visit  the  Great  Skellig. 
As  they  approached  the  experts  broke  the  news  that  landing 
would  be  difficult, — perhaps  impossible.  Naturally  there  was 
marked  unwillingness  to  accept  a  repulse  so  unwelcome.     It  was 
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decided  to  make  the  attempt,  and  a  sailor  offered  to  lead -the  way. 
What  happened  was  discouraging  ;  a  sudden  wave  covered  him 
to  the  neck  ;  there  were  no  further  volunteers. 

As  might  be  expected  l^ends  are  not  wanting  in  connection  with 
the  difficulties  of  finding  a  friendly  footing.  The  Great  Skellig 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  it  is  said  that,  on  his  own  day, 
the  saint  guards  his  home  jealously  against  intruders.  Once  an 
unbelieving  tourist  persuaded  a  boat's  crew  to  take  him  on 
St.  Michael's  day.  They  did  succeed  in  effecting  a  landing,  but 
the  triumph  was  short-lived.  The  indignant  breakers  shattered 
the  boat  to  splinters.  This  meant  a  vigil  on  the  rock,  anxious 
friends,  a  rdief  party  next  day,  a  new  boat, — and  a  long  biU. 
Thus  the  saint  was  avenged. 

Had  difEculties  such  as  these  been  foreseen,  while  they  might 
have  increased  the  longing,  they  would  certainly  have  dirninish^ 
my  hope  of  being  able  to  go  to  Skellig  in  person.  As  it  was  1 
went  to  Kerry  with  the  rooted  determination  of  finding  myself 
upon  the  rock.  Previous  experience  had  taught  me  that  the 
Atlantic  was  often  troublesome  ;  I  knew  that  landing  on  these 
isolated  western  stations  was  seldom  easy,  but  I  believed  that 
a  little  determination  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  ensure 
success. 

Our  station  was  Derrynane,  Derrynane  the  home  of  "  the 
Liberator,"  Derrynane  where  his  grandson,  another  Daniel 
O'Connell,  courteously  admits  the  visitor  to  inspect  the  mansion, 
with  its  personal  relics  and  the  many  trophies  which  a  grateful 
people  laid  at  their  leader's  feet,  Derrynane  where  I  was  assured 
that  the  verybed  I  slept  in  had  been  the  Liberator's  own,  Derrynane, 
which,even  apart  from  its  historical  associations, has  such  charms  of 
sea  and  rock  and  wood  and  mountain,  that  there  are  those  who,  for 
natural  beauty,  place  it  first  in  the  British  Isles.  It  was  no 
hardship  to  wait  in  such  a  spot,  and  after  about  a  week  a  day 
came  which  the  local  experts  considered  promising.  We  started, 
a  party  of  four,  in  a  nobby.  If  the  reader  is  as  unfamiliar  with 
the  term  as  I  had  previously  been,  he  will  not  object  to  my 
explaining  that  our  nobby,  the  St.  Crohane,  was  a  boat  of 
twelve  and  a  half  tons,  fitted  with  two  standing  lugs  and  a  fott- 
sail,  and  manned  by  an  Irish-speaking  crew  of  four.  We  began 
irith  the  lightest  01  breezes,  and  drew  slowly  through  the  rocks, 
sunken  and  otherwise,  which  make  the  harbour  almost  impossible 
unless  you  have  grown  up  to  it.     *'  Surely  this  mutt  have  been 
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ideal  for  smugglers,*'  I  said,  and  was  told  how  in  former  days  a 
revenue  cutter,  greatly  daring,  had  followed  so  close  upon  her 
prey,  that  by  using  her  quarry's  course  she  came  safely  inside. 
But  the  seizure  which  should  have  rewarded  her  enterprise  was 
farther  ofF  than  ever.  The  smuggler  doubled  among  the  rocks 
and  speedily  found  exit  by  another  channel  where  pursuit  was 
out  of  the  question. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  lack  of  wind  would  baffle  our 
nobby,  but  after  an  hour's  uncertainty  the  sails  filled  in  earnest, 
and  we  stood  gaily  on  our  way.  "What  a  morning  it  was  1  The 
bright  sun  gave  life  and  colour  to  everything  ;  there  was  blue 
above,  and  beneath  blue  touched  with  white  where  the  waves 
broke  into  foam  upon  the  rocks  ;  in  all  the  blue  predominated, 
>ave  where  among  the  distant  peaks  the  heat-haze  seemed  to 
tone  it  into  grey.  First  Deenish,  then  ScarifFwas  passed.  How 
lovely  they  looked  that  brilliant  August  day  !  But  think  of 
living  on  them  as  some  do  all  the  year  round  I  In  comparison, 
the  life  of  a  light-house  keeper  on  the  Skellig  is  social.  He  at 
least  has  some  regular  visitors,  and  his  turn  on  the  mainland 
comes  periodically.  ScarifF  and  Deenish  in  winter-time  are  cut 
off  absolutely  from  the  outer  world,  for  weeks  always,  generally 
for  months.  The  pasture  however  on  both  is  good,  and  the 
farmers  who  rent  them  can  feed  many  head  of  cattle.  On  ScarifF 
in  particular  the  tending  is  no  light  work.  All  round  are  high 
cliffs,  so  much  so  that  there  are  only  two  possible  landing-places. 
Such  is  the  danger  of  the  cliffs  to  the  cows,  that  all  through  the 
daylight  hours  the  watchers  must  be  perpetually  on  guard.  We 
saw  a  cattle-boat  bringing  Kerries  to  Scariff.  Eight  men,  two 
to  each  oar,  and  a  coxswain,  formed  the  crew.  They  tie  the 
animal's  legs  together,  lift  it  by  means  of  a  pole  passed  length- 
wise between  the  legs,  and  so  lower  it  back-downwards  into  the 
boat.  On  arrival  the  ties  are  removed,  the  cow  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  helped  to  scramble  up  the  rocks. 

Scariff  is  five  miles  out,  the  Skelligs  sixteen.  After  sailing  for 
nearly  four  hours  we  began  to  approach.  First  came  the  Little 
Skellig.  Its  beauty  was  a  revelation.  Concerning  the  Great 
Skellig  I  had  read  many  things,  and  photographs  had  made  me  in 
a  way  familiar  with  its  great  flights  of  steps,  its  monastery,  its 
general  appearance.  All  I  knew  of  the  Little  Skellig  was  that 
gannets  nested  there.  In  future  it  will  be  always  with  me  as  one 
of  the  fairest  sights  on  which  my  eyes  have  rested.     Like  some 
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great  medieval  fortress  with  mighty  central  tower,  and  turrets 
and  battlements  everywhere,  it  rises  sheer  from  the  sea  for 
hundreds  of  feet.  But  no  material  fortress  ever  looked  so 
ethereal.  From  the  slight  build  of  the  rock,  in  places  there  are 
openings  through  and  through ;  from  the  light  poise  of  its 
pinnacles,  and  the  sparkle  of  its  crystal-studded  strata  in  the 
sun,  it  takes  a  character  all  its  own,  and  seems,  if  the  comparison 
may  be  allowed,  as  though  "  clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic, 
wonderful." 

The  only  trace  of  human  habitation  is  a  tiny  oratory  round 
which,  and  nowhere  else  on  the  island,  there  is  green  grass  still. 
A  hermit,  tradition  says  a  Spaniard,  built  it,  and  lived  and  died 
a  solitary.  Yet  he  was  scarcely  alone,  for  there  are  gannets 
innumerable.  As  we  approached  whole  tracts  of  the  rock 
seemed  white ;  it  was  the  birds  close-crowded,  and  many  a 
glittering  stringcourse  did  they  make,  brightening  the  general 
eflfect,  as  they  sat  side  by  side  along  the  ledges.  They  have  no 
fear  of  visitors.  Indeed  intruders  must  beware  of  them,  for  the 
gannet's  legs  are  short,  and  when  he  wishes  to  fly  he  comes  to  the 
outside  of  his  ledge,  and  plunging  into  space  so  finds  play  for 
his  great  wings.  There  would  be  small  hope  of  maintaining  a 
footing,  if  struck  by  the  gannet's  swoop.  As  for  the  rest  the 
gannets  will  not  hinder  you.  They  will  even  suffer  the  photo- 
grapher. Some  excellent  photc^raphs  have  been  taken  of  them  ; 
in  one,  which  I  have  seen,  the  bird  remained  on  her  nest  a  few 
feet  from  the  camera,  and  proved  the  steadiest  of  sitters. 

The  wonder  of  the  Little  Skellig  was  still  upon  us  when  we 
hove  to,  near  one  of  the  two  landing-places  of  the  sister  rock. 
Now  we  became  aware  that  the  wind  had  freshened,  and  the  sky 
was  overcast  ;  there  was  however  no  hesitation  about  lowering 
the  boat,  and  our  last  doubt  as  to  getting  ashore  vanished  as  we 
saw  the  hospitable  light-keeper  hurrying  to  meet  us,  ready  with 
ropes  to  help  against  the  tossing  waves  and  slippery  steps. 
What  special  favour  had  been  ours,  and  what  it  meant,  1  realised 
at  last  when  the  visitors'  book  told  us  that  with  the  exception  of 
official  callers  only  one  other  party  had  been  there  since  1906 
began.  How  strange  it  all  was,  how  unlike  anything  ever 
before  experienced  I  Straight  from  the  waves  the  rocks  rise 
almost  perpendicular.  "  I  suppose  that  cliff  is  a  hundred  feet," 
I  said,  as  I  looked  out  from  the  lighthouse.  "■  Well,"  said  the 
keeper,  "where  we  stand  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  fectiitvd^fcft. 
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cKflF,  as  you  can  see,  climbs  far  above  us."  High  as  the  light- 
house is,  the  Atlantic  rollers  make  nothing  of  the  leap.  In 
winter  the  platform  between  the  keeper's  house  and  the  light 
is  often  so  swept  with  waves  that  it  is  dangerous  to  cross. 
Once,  in  a  hurricane  of  unusual  ferocity,  the  great  plate-glass 
protectors,  some  forty  feet  higher,  were  smashed,  and  the  light 
was  extinguished.  That  night  ships  in  distress  were  in  evil  case. 
Three  neighbouring  lights  were  out.  The  lighthouse  on  the 
Bull  Rock  was  bodily  carried  away. 

From  the  landing-place  the  narrow  road  slopes  gradually  to 
the  level  of  the  lighthouse.  It  seems  to  cling  to  the  walls  of 
cliff ;  much  of  it  had  to  be  made  by  blasting.  For  most  of  the 
way  the  heights  above  were  inaccessible  ;  after  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  the  beginning  of  the  steps  was  shown,  and  the  ascent 
began.  In  dry  weather  a  good  head  and  a  stout  heart  are  all 
you  need.  For  us  matters  had  been  complicated  by  a  sharp 
shower  as  we  left  the  boat,  and  the  wet  had  made  the  steps 
perilously  slippery.  At  first  the  climb  was  gradual,  wind- 
ing round  a  kind  of  shoulder  ;  then  it  began  in  earnest.  Up, 
up,  up  above  us  rose  step  after  step,  troublesome  enough  if  dry 
and  sloping  inwards,  but  many  sloped  outwards,  and  all  were  wet. 
A  gentleman  of  the  party  soon  retired,  but  his  wife  helped  by 
one  of  the  light-keepers  persevered.  Though  the  worst  of 
sailors,  she  had  refused  to  let  discomfort  interfere,  and  now  she 
was  determined  to  go  wherever  it  was  possible.  The  first  break 
came  at  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the 
rock  divides  into  two  great  peaks,  and  what  might  be  considered 
the  pass  between  is  termed  Christ's  Saddle.  A  veritable  saddle 
it  is  in  shape,  for  the  rock  which  is  barely  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad  at  the  sea  narrows  greatly  above,  suggesting  at  the  pass 
quite  a  comfortable  seat.  The  southern  peak  is  the  higher.  In 
the  days  of  pilgrimage  it  was  the  scene  of  penances  which  to  the 
inexperienced  must  have  been  terrible.  Threading  a  narrow 
fissure,  termed  the  Needle's  Eye,  they  soon  found  themselves 
upon  the  side  of  the  cliff,  standing  upon  a  slab  of  rock  scarcely  a 
yard  in  width.  The  slab  sloped  gently  downwards  ;  beneath, 
hundreds  of  feet  beneath,  the  ocean  seemed  waiting  for  its  prey. 
After  the  slab  the  way  rose  sharply,  and  with  the  help  of  slight 
indentations  for  hands  and  feet  the  pilgrims  crawled  slowly  up 
the  Stone  of  Pain  as  it  was  termed  ;  thus  they  passed,  and 
then  made  for  the  top  of  the  peak,  where  they  were  upwards  of 
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seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  There  the  crowning  penance 
consisted  in  traversing  the  Spindle,  a  narrow  edge  of  rock  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  summit.  The  pilgrims  sat  upon  it,  their  1^ 
dangling  in  space,  worked  forward  as  they  could  to  the  cross  at 
the  far  end,  there  repeated  a  Pater  Noster,  and  then  without 
venturing  to  turn  painfully  shuffled  back.  Whether  any  of  our 
party  would  have  attempted  these  feats  I  cannot  say,  I  have  been 
told  by  ladies  who  had  accomplished  all  except  the  last  that  of 
real  difficulty  there  is  none,  but  that  the  steadiest  of  heads, 
assisted  either  by  bare  feet  or  rubber  soles,  is  essential.  In  our 
case  there  was  no  time  available,  even  had  not  the  exceptionally 
slippery  condition  of  the  rocks  been  prohibitive. 

Accordingly  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  northern  peak,  and 
persevering^  mounted,  until,  after  treading  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-three  steps,  suddenly,  as  it  appeared  (you  do 
not  grasp  with  the  eye  things  straight  above  the  head),  we  passed 
through  a  strongly  built  narrow  entrance  and  stood  where  for  so 
many  centuries  those  old  monks  had  lived  and  toiled  and  prayed. 
Their  home  was  as  it  were  a  nest  built  near  the  top  of  the  rock. 
In  alt  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  long  and  some  thirty  wide,  its 
comparatively  level  surface  was  formed  by  the  erection  of  strong 
retaining  walls  upon  the  outer  side ;  they  are  carried  upwards  above 
the  day  with  which  they  have  been  filled,  in  order  to  give  shelter 
from  the  blast,  and  to  secure  at  least  comparative  peace  within. 
We  saw  the  curious  bee-hive  cells  in  which  the  monks 
lived  ;  they  are  in  almost  a  complete  state  of  preservation  :  we 
saw  the  wells  from  which  the  monks  drank ;  the  water  is  fresh 
and  pure  as  it  was  then  :  we  saw  the  primitive  oratories  in  which 
they  prayed,and  the  rows  of  tombs  hard  by,  where  they  sleep  undis- 
turbed by  wind  or  wave ;  and  we  saw  the  medieval  chapel 
St.  Michael's  Church,  and  there,  near  that  old  company,  lie 
two  from  the  modern  world,  two  children  of  the  light-keeper's, 
whose  tender  lamps  the  storm  put  out.  Their  last  home,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  buildings,  is  modern  ;  its  stones  are 
bonded  with  cement,  while  in  all  the  rest  they  are  simply  laid 
together,  trusting  for  permanence  to  thickness  and  good  fit. 
Strange  irony  !  St.  Michael's  Church  alone  is  roofless,  the  one 
ruin  there.  Time  keeps  no  barriers  between  the  dead  ;  chiidrco 
and  monks  are  all  one  upon  the  deathless  shore. 

We  wandered  through  what  had  been  the  garden  of  the  monks, 
and  wondered  at  a  tower  some  six  feet  square,  and  atvU.  ».b«wS. 
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twelve  feet  high,  with  no  opening  except  at  the  top.  The  guide, 
who  had  explored  its  depths,  believed  it  was  the  prison.  How 
we  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  prolong  our  stay,  for  the 
fascination  of  the  place  was  strong.  With  the  great  Atlantic 
upwards  of  five  hundred  feet  beneath  us,  and  the  peak  close  on 
seventy  above,  the  situation  was  one  not  likely  to  be  ours  again. 
But  there  were  many  warnings  which  forbade  delay.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  we  worked  down  the  slippery  flights,  thinking  of  those 
who  made  them  and  their  devotion.  As  we  went  a  curious  incident 
brought  back  the  modern  life  of  the  Skellig.  There  seemed  to 
come  a  hissing  from  beneath  our  feet.  The  guide,  knowing  what 
it  meant,  thrust  his  hand  into  a  chink  in  the  steps  and  drew  out  a 
stormy  petrel  ;  to  our  delight  there  was  its  one  white  egg.  We 
had  the  same  experience  somewhat  lower  down,  but  this  time  the 
bird  escaped  through  her  back  door.  The  little  creatures  seem 
quite  fearless.  The  hissing  which  betrayed  them  was  an  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  disturbance  ;  our  captive,  so  long  as  we 
held  her,  was  busy  trying  to  make  her  mark  upon  our  hands. 
**  Once,"  said  our  skipper,  "  while  I  was  hauling  in  the  nets  in  a 
storm,  a  petrel  struck  me  between  the  eyes  ;  it  afterwards  came 
into  the  cabin  as  though  nothing  had  happened.*'  As  we  made 
our  way  back  to  the  landing-place,  none  too  soon,  the  light-keeper 
gave  many  interesting  facts  about  the  birds.  The  nesting  opera- 
tions of  all  except  the  petrels  were  over.  Had  our  visit  been  a 
fortnight  later  the  island  would  have  been  deserted  by  all  save 
a  few  rock  finches.  As  it  was,  the  feathered  inhabitants  seemed 
innumerable.  Some  indeed  had  gone,  as  the  guillemots,  but 
enough  were  left  to  make  the  rocks  seem  alive. 

At  the  boat  we  found  our  men  with  enough  to  do  to  keep  her 
from  destruction  against  the  rocks.  There  was  time  only  for  a 
hurried  farewell  to  the  keepers,  whose  kindness  had  been  so 
signal,  and  then  through  threatening  waters  we  pulled  for  the 
nobby.  How  we  got  on  board  I  do  not  know ;  nobby  and 
boat  were  like  two  corks  springing  in  diflferent  directions  ;  nor 
do  I  know  much  about  how  we  got  home.  This  fact  emerges  ; 
while  it  took  over  four  hours  to  go,  we  were  back  in  less  than 
two.  The  crew  described  it  as  a  good  sailing  breeze  ;  to  me  it 
seemed  quite  a  vigorous  storm.  But  nothing  mattered  then,  for 
we  had  with  us  the  abiding  consolation  that  we  had  Gone  to 
Skellig. 

H.  KiNGSMILL  MoORE 


THE   OLD   WEST-COUNTRY  WIFE   TO 

THE   NEW 

An'  zo  you're  gwaine  to  marry,  an'  et's  natteral,  na  doubt  ; 
Ye  dawn't  know  much  about  et,  but  ye'U  very  zune  vind  out.  . 
There's  zum  thengs  I  can  tellee,  just  as  an  auld  wife  shude  ; 
There's  zum  thengs  you  must  larn,  dear,  just  vor  your  proper  gudc; 

I  awnly  hope  exparience  wunt  be  too  heavy  paid, 

Vor  when  all's  zed  an'  done,  dear,  true  wives  are  born,  not  made. 

And  wan  theng  at  the  startin'  I'd  have  'ee  unnerstan', — 

The  very  best  o'  husbands  cs  nothing  but  a  man.  i 

'E  has  to  be  coaxed  an'  cuddled,  and  humoured  to  'cs  mind ; 
Do  what  a  wants  bevore  'im,  get  what  you  want  behind. 
You  be  the  waker  vessel, — at  laist,  bevore  'es  zight. 
But  a  wife  as  knows  her  business  does  what  she  thenks  is  right. 

A  man  beant  like  a  wumman, — dawnt  iver  thenk  a  be  ; 
There's  just  a  power  o'  difFer'nce,  you'll  very  quickly  zee  ; 
He'll  go  'es  awn  way  straightly,  he'll  ponder  and  he  11  pore. 
While  a  wumman  cuts  the  corner  an'  gets  there  long  avore. 

I  wudden  have  'ee  vule  en  an'  blind  en  to  *es  ill ; 

He'll  like  to  thenk  he's  rulin'  azackly  to  'es  will. 

Zo  long  as  *e  thenks  'e's  master,  dawn't  nagglc  an'  dawn't  vret ; ' 

Ef  you  yield  to  en  tha  inches,  there's  many  an  ell  you'll  get. 

Dawn't  talk  too  much.     Wi'  a  wumman  there's  often  too  much 

spoke  ; 
A  man  can't  unnerstan'  et, — 'twill  do  wi'  tha  wumman-vokc. 
A  man  takes  all  zo  sayrous,  a's  terrible  matter-o'-vact  ; 
When  a  wumman's  tongue  gets  waggin',  'er  idden  always  azact. 

Zumtimes  a  man  be  glumpin'  and  zour  tha  whole  day  long  ; 
He  down't  knaw  why  whotiver, — most  likely  'es  liver's  wrong  : 
Just  lave  'im  to  himself  ;  dawn't  tease  and  ax  en  why. 
But  kape  a  zivil  tongue  ;  a'll  come  round  by-an'-bye. 
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Beware  o'  words  an'  lukes  that  can  lead  'ee  into  ztrife  : 

Be  ready  to  give  an'  take,  vor  remember  et  is  vor  life  ; 

An'  dawn't  be  too  much  set  on  zayin'  out  your  zay  : 

What  matter  who  spakes  tha  last  zo  long  as  you  get  your  way  ? 

He  may  not  zay  a  lot,  but  be  sure  a  thenks  a  deal , 

An  a  man  beant  like  a  wumman  for  shewin'  what  'e  veel. 

A  may  zim  chufF  and  glum  an'  savage  as  a  bear, 

But  a'U  givee  a  word  o'  love  wance  in  a  while,  ma  dear. 

An'  when  tha  chillern  come, — as  zune,  plase  God,  they  will — 
An'  you  be  doiled  an'  moiled  wi'  'ungry  mouths  to  vill, 
There'll  be  a  thousan'  thengs  a  pair  o'  arms  must  do  ; 
But  dawn't  vorget  your  man  'as  claims  upon  'ee  too. 

There's  zorrow  comes  to  us  all,  an'  zum  will  come  to  thee, 
An'  zum  will.be  God's  doing, — an'  zum  your  awn,  may  be  ; 
But  tha  griefs  that  God'U  zend  'ee  He'll  help  'ee  to  endure  : 
'Tes  tha  ills  of  our  awn  makin'  that  be  zo  hard  to  cure. 

But  dawhtee  go  to  meet  your  trouble  an'  grief  halfway  ; 
We  awnly  live  by  minutes,  an'  a  day  is  enough  vor  a  day. 
Zee  that  your  'usband's  clothes  be  always  clane  an'  nate. 
An'  as  often  as  you  can  gie'en  pudden  to  'es  mate. 

Tidden  a  heaven  upon  'arth,  this  married  life,  you'll  vind. 
But  et  needen'  be  t'other  place  zo  long  as  you're  both  of  a  mind. 
I'm  trying  to  advise  'ee  as  an  aulder  wumman  can  : — 
Dawn't  thcnk  to  marry  a  zaint  when  you  awnly  marry  a  man. 

Tha  dreams  must  go,  my  dear,  bevore  you  get  to  rights. 
You  wawn't  stan'  out  at  the  geat  together  o   vrosty  nights  ; 
He  wawn't  be  scratchin'  'es  'ands  to  gather  vlowers  vor  you  ; 
But  there's  score  o'  other  thengs  that  ef  'e's  a  man  'e'U  do. 

An'  zo  you're  gwaine  to  marry,  an'  sure  I  wishee  joy  ; 

Zims  awnly  a  year  agone  that  you  wuz  girl  an'  bwoy. 

I  reckon  you're  come  to  tha  end  o'  your  vancies  an'  your  plays  ; 

An*  naw  'tes  tha  time  vor  work  : — God  blessee  vor  all  your 

days. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon 


NJATI 

(the  lone  buffalo) 

1 

"  We  are  nearing  the  river,"  said  the  hunter,  as  Jie  noticed 
an  mbungutwa  tree  for  the  first  time  during  the  day's  march. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mtali,  the  native  tracker.  "  I  hear  the  voice  of  a 
river-bird." 

Just  then  they  crossed  the  spoor  of  a  buffalo.  It  was  an 
enormous  track,  nearly  as  big  as  a  soup-plate,  and  the  rain  of  a 
few  days  back  had  washed  the  edges  in,  showing  it  to  be  old. 
As  they  went  on  they  noticed  the  same  track,  of  various  ages, 
crossing  and  recrossing  ;  evidently  the  track  of  an  old  solitary 
bull,  who  for  the  last  few  weeks  must  have  been  grazing  by 
day  on  the  higher  ground,  and  coming  down  nightly  to  drink  at 
the  river. 

As  the  sun  was  getting  low,  they  came  to  an  enormous  baobab 
tree  with  a  patch  of  bare  ground  round  it ;  a  good  camping- 
ground,  as  by  the  green  reeds  they  knew  the  river  must  be 
close  at  hand.  The  tired  carriers  l^d  down  their  loads  and  set 
up  the  tent  ;  Tayari,  the  cook,  conjured  up  a  fire  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  set  three  stones  about  it,  to  rest  the  pot  en,  and  began 
to  brew  a  most  savoury-smelling  broth  of  a  guinea-fowl,  killed 
on  the  march,  a  handful  of  barley,  and  a  few  potatoes.  At  the 
critical  juncture  the  hunter  added  pepper,  salt,  and  sauce,  with 
his  own  hand  ;  some  more  stirring  and  it  was  served  up  ;  dough 
made  of  maize-flour,  and  a  cup  of  cocoa,  completed  the  meal. 
Then  drawing  up  to  the  camp-fire  and  lighting  his  pipe,  the 
hunter's  thoughts  went  back  to  the  spoor  he  had  seen  that  day. 
"  I  should  like  to  meet  with  that  fellow,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Meanwhile,  old  Njati  was  forcing  his  way  through  the  thick 
spear-grass  for  his  evening  drink,  nibbling  at  any  &u(G.'USx&!!t!3 
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tempting  shoots  he  came  across  on  the  way.  Having  reached  the 
banky  he  stood  for  fully  ten  minutes,  sniffing  the  air  for  any 
scent  of  danger ;  and  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  clear^ 
he  cautiously  made  his  way  down  into  the  river  and  took  a  long 
drink,  raising  his  head  at  intervals  to  repeat  the  same  precautions- 
After  this,  he  turned  round,  waded  out  on  to  the  bank 
again,  and  began  slowly  wending  his  way  up-stream,  grazing 
ofF  the  fresh  green  grass  near  the  river,  as  that  farther  off  was 
dead. 

He  had  been  doing  this  every  night  for  some  weeks  now,  visiting 
different  parts  of  the  river  ;  and  towards  dawn,  when  the  breeze 
changed  to  the  north,  he  would  go  up-wind  to  the  pastures  away 
from  the  river  which  he  favoured  during  the  daytime,  and  where 
there  were  certain  mud-holes  he  knew  about,  as  well  as  thick 
cover  in  which  to  lie  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  As  he  wan- 
dered along,  he  would  frequently  pause  to  listen  and  scent  for 
danger,  esp)ecially  on  entering  and  leaving  the  more  crackly  patches 
of  stiff  reed. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  noticed  a  faint  smell  of  smoke, 
which  he  recognised  at  once  as  the  smell  of  a  wood-fire,  and  not 
that  of  burning  grass.  Strolling  on,  he  presently  became  aware 
of  a  most  offensive  odour  blended  with  the  smoke,  which  he  had 
seldom  come  across  before,  but  had  good  cause  to  remember  ;  it 
was  the  smell  of  that  biped  who  had  loose  skin  on  his  body,  and 
whose  cry,  when  disturbed,  was.  Damn  !  Damn  !  The  grass  had 
died  and  grown  again,  and  the  rains  had  come  and  gone  eight 
times  since  he  had  seen  one  of  these  beings  ;  and  then  it  had 
made  thunder  come  out  of  a  stick  and  stung  him  in  the  shoulder. 
After  that,  when  he  was  feeling  unwell,  it  had  followed  him  two 
whole  days  before  he  had  got  clear  of  it. 

Now,  of  all  the  big  jungle-folk  the  buffalo  is  the  acutest,  and 
of  all  the  buffalo  Njati  was  most  full  of  guile.  A  young  bull  on 
recognising  this  smell  would  have  turned  round  and  stampeded 
for  about  ten  miles,  when  he  would  have  felt  tired,  lain  down, 
and  forgotten  all  about  it.  Njati,  however,  knowing  that  man 
suffered  from  a  kind  of  torpor  during  the  night,  and  was  then 
practically  innocuous,  pushed  on  up-wind,  and  after  half  a  mile 
his  quick  eye  caught  the  twinkle  of  a  fire.  Stealthily  he  made 
his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  bare  ground  near  the  baobab,  took  a 
good  look  at  the  little  camp,  and  then  leisurely  strolled  off^.  "  I 
iwU  take  them  such  a  trek,"  thought  he  to  himself,  as  he  made 
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his  way  down  to  the  river  and  waded  across  to  the  other  side. 
"  First  of  all  I  will  take  them  through  this  prickly  spear-grass, 
then  across  the  river  again,  down  the  other  bank,  and  so  across 
again." 

Njati  laid  his  tracks  with  consummate  craft.  At  one  place  he 
went  down  the  bank  into  the  water,  trampling  the  mud  to  make 
it  look  as  if  he  had  crossed,  and  then  gently  came  back  again  on 
the  same  side  in  the  dead  reeds  where  his  tracks  would  not  show. 
Several  times  he  followed  his  old  spoor  of  a  day  or  two  back  for 
some  distance,  doubling,  twisting,  and  turning,  till,  after  a  final 
manoeuvre  opposite  the  place  where  he  had  drunk  early  in  the 
evening,  he  said  to  himself  :  ^*  Now  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  my  health  if  I  trek  off,  and  spend  the  next  few  weeks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  big  river  down  in  the  plains."  SoofFhe 
went,  and  never  stopped  till  he  had  covered  a  trifling  matter  of 
forty  miles. 

With  the  red  glow  of  dawn  the  little  camp  was  astir  ;  and 
Mtali,  who  had  gone  off  to  get  water,  came  rushing  back,  calling 
out,  *^  Master,  the  big  bufialo  has  been  here  during  the  night  ! " 
Ofi^  went  the  hunter  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  taking  Mtali 
and  old  Chindebvu  with  him.  They  crossed  the  river  waist-deep, 
and  assiduously  followed  the  tracks  for  several  hours.  When 
they  came  on  the  old  tracks  they  smiled,  and  thought,  "  He 
doesn't  catch  us  like  this  ;"  where  Njati,  pretending  to  cross,  had 
doubled  back,  the  practised  eye  detected  a  spot  of  mud  among 
the  reeds.  Then  they  followed  the  tracks  down  into  the  river, 
where  Njati  had  entered  opposite  his  drinking-place,  and 
crossing  over  found  fresh  tracks  going  up  the  opposite  bank,  or, 
rather,  what  they  took  to  be  fresh  tracks,  for  Njati,  with  master 
cunning,  had  purposely  entered  opposite  where  he  had  waded  out 
after  his  evening  drink,  and  had  left  the  river  again  in  a  much 
less  obvious  place. 

After  they  had  followed  these  tracks  a  short  way,  something 
about  them  making  the  hunter  suspicious,  he  stooped  down  and 
felt  them  with  his  hand.  *'  The  sun  is  hot  now,"  said  Mtali,  but 
in  a  rather  half-hearted  voice.  From  many  long  journeys  to- 
gether these  three  understood  each  other  perfectly,  although  one 
was  white  and  the  other  two  were  of  widely  differing  tribes,  and 
in  matters  of  this  sort  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
articulate  speech.  It  was  odd,  they  thought,  that  the  animal 
should  be  heading  back  to  camp.     As  they  continued^  witKovLt 
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uttering  a  word,  each  knew  the  doubt  that  was  rising  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  others  ;  and  presently  Chindebvu  silently  pointed  to 
where  the  animal  had  been  browsing.  They  each  plucked  a  bit 
of  the  bitten  grass,  examined  it  closely,  and  then  went  on  in 
silence,  for  the  sap  of  the  bruised  grass  was  already  dry.  At  last 
the  hunter  said  :  "  We  will  eat  food  when  we  get  to  camp,  and 
then  go  out  again.'* 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  presently  the  baobab  hove  in  sight, 
and  as  the  hunter  sat  down  to  the  food  that  the  skilful  Tayari 
seemed  always  to  have  ready  for  him  at  whatever  time  he  re- 
turned, he  thought  :  ^'  I  am  glad  to  get  breakfast,  and  I  am  glad 
that  magnificent  buffalo  has  got  away,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  him." 

After  his  meal  he  said  to  the  two  trackers  :  "  It  must  have 
been  the  last  time  we  crossed  the  river."  They  grunted  an 
affirmative  in  two  different  keys.  ^' Shall  we  go  straight  back 
there  ?  *'     Again  came  the  grunts  of  acquiescence. 

Now,  a  buffalo,  as  a  rule,  does  not  cover  much  ground  in  a  day, 
as  he  wanders  about  in  a  very  leisurely  way,  frequently  resting, 
and  about  ten  o'clock  he  looks  for  thick  cover  to  lie  up  in  till  the 
sun  is  well  on  the  decline.  The  hunter  therefore  still  hoped  he 
might  find  him  taking  his  siesta,  or  wallowing  in  a  mud  pool 
afterwards,  and  the  little  party  returned  as  fast  as  they  could  to 
where  they  had  last  crossed  the  river. 

Opposite  where  Njati  had  entered  there  was  only  one  practicable 
landing-place,  and  the  only  tracks  here  were  those  they  had 
followed  before,  and  which  they  discovered,  on  inspecting  the 
place  more  carefully,  were  of  the  same  age  as  those  where  he  had 
descended  for  his  drink. 

Where  had  he  gone  now  ?  He  had  certainly  entered  the  river 
opposite,  but  had  not  landed  here  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  banks, 
above  and  below,  were  too  steep  to  ascend.  Mtali  took  one  side 
of  the  river,  and  Chindebvu  and  the  hunter  took  the  other,  and 
so  they  slowly  worked  their  way  down  stream  ;  and  after  cover- 
ing five  or  six  hundred  yards,  they  were  about  to  turn  round  and 
try  up  stream,  when  they  came  on  the  spoor  again.  Old  Njati 
had  waded  down  this  distance  in  the  water,  and  then  instead  of 
choosing  an  easy  sloping  bank  to  climb  out  on,  had  clambered  up 
a  steep,  hard  bit. 

After  this,  although  the  tracking  was  simple  and  straight- 
forward, they  soon  recognised  the  hopelessness  of  following,  as 
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they  saw  that  old  Niati  was  on  trek,  the  spoor  going;  ahead  with- 
out waiting  to  feed  by  the  way,  and,  worst  sign  of  all,  down  wind, 
— which  meant  that  the  old  fellow  expected  danger  from  behind, 
and  consequently  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting  near 
him.  However,  they  pushed  on  till  dusk,  and  then  reluctantly 
had  to  admit  themselves  beaten,  and  turn  back.  After  making 
their  way  so  far  as  they  could  in  the  dark,  they  found  a  sheltered 
spot,  lit  a  fire,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  moon  to  rise. 

II 

Now  Njati  went  down  to  the  big  river,  and  having  come  there 
he  travelled  down  the  bank  for  three  days  and  suffered  much 
hunger  by  the  way,  for  this  was  not  the  season  for  the  grazing 
of  the  big  river.  The  sun  was  hot  and  burnt  his  back,  and 
there  was  no  green  grass  ;  moreover  all  the  bango  reed  was  dead 
and  burnt.  After  a  while  he  came  to  a  stream  which  met  the 
big  river,  and  following  it  up  he  found  a  swamp.  Much  of  this 
hsS  dried  up,  but  there  were  still  parts  where  the  reeds  were 
green,  and  also  grass,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  Here  he  main- 
tained himself  till  the  rains  came  and  it  was  time  to  go  into  the 
hills. 

With  the  first  rains  the  green  grass  sprang  up  juicy  and  sweet, 
and  he  lingered  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  till  the  heavy  rains  came 
and  the  grassy  places  were  under  water.  Then  he  climbed  up 
the  steep  sides,  and  came  to  the  rolling  valleys,  up  and  down 
which  he  wandered  for  a  while.  Here,  too,  was  a  sheltered 
place  under  the  side  of  a  rock  to  lie  in,  and  at  other  times  the 
leeward  of  certain  trees  and  the  bamboo  brake  to  protect  him 
from  the  wind.  Thus  the  rains  passed,  and  he  descended  to  the 
plains  again,  and  the  burning  of  the  grass  found  him  once  more 
in  his  old  haunt  by  the  Mpuzi  stream,  where  we  first  made  his 
acquaintance. 

The  years  went  on,  and  Njati  was  growing  infirm.  His  kneee 
were  weak,  and  he  could  not  travel  so  far  nor  so  fast  ;  he  lay 
down  often,  and  so  fed  less,  and  could  not  wander  in  search  of 
the  best  grazing.  His  eyes  were  dim,  his  senses  failing,  and  the 
food  no  longer  tasted  good  to  him  ;  he  no  longer  could  climb 
the  hills  nor  visit  the  swamps,  and  his  change  of  grounds  lay 
only  between  the  Mpuzi  and  the  big  river. 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  the  hunter  came  dcma 
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from  the  north,  where  he  had  been  hunting  ivory,  and  arrived 
at  the  waters  of  the  great  river.  Here  he  camped,  intending 
to  cross  the  next  day  ;  but,  going  out  in  search  of  something 
for  dinner,  Mtali,  who  was  with  him,  struck  the  spoor  and  signed 
to  his  master  to  come  and  see. 

•^  What  is  it  ? "  said  the  hunter- 

"  It  is  he  of  the  Mpuzi/'  answered  the  tracker. 

**  Perhaps  yesterday,"  said  the  hunter. 

The  eye  of  the  native  travelled  up  the  spoor  and  caught  the 
bowed  head  of  a  thistly  plant,  which  had  been  trodden  down  by 
Njati  in  passing  ;  and  an  examination  of  this  showed  that  he 
must  have  passed  a  couple  of  days  ago.  They  followed  up  the 
spoor  for  some  distance,  and  by  the  manner  of  its  going  judged 
that  he  was  changing  grazing-grounds,  and  by  the  direction  that 
he  must  be  returning  to  the  Mpuzi.  Having  come  to  this 
conclusion  they  returned  to  camp.  Two  days  later  they  were 
again  camped  under  the  baobab  tree,  and  the  following  day,  at 
dawn,  the  party  set  ofF  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  after  a 
long  search  they  came  on  the  spoor. 

The  sun  had  now  passed  the  third  time  of  prayer,  and  the 
chances  were  that  they  would  not  come  up  with  him  that  day. 
However  they  forged  ahead,  and  soon  came  to  some  grassy 
uplands,  where  old  Njati  had  wandered  during  the  day  and 
rested  often.  Judging  that  he  would  lie  up  on  the  further  side, 
instead  of  wasting  time  here,  they  crossed  to  the  bush,  and 
making  a  cast  they  had  the  fortune  to  hit  on  his  tracks. 

"  He  now  wants  to  lie  down,"  said  Chindebvu,  noticing  where 
the  buffalo  had  stopped  and  tried  a  piece  of  ground  by  kneeling  ; 
but  it  evidently  was  not  suitable,  as  he  had  got  up  again  and 
gone  on. 

Presently  the  tracks,  which  had  been  going  steadily  up  wind, 
turned  at  a  slight  angle.  A  buffalo,  when  he  has  selected  a 
lying-up  place,  generally  makes  a  detour  to  reach  it,  finally 
approaching  it  from  the  windward  side,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
wind  anyone  following  on  his  tracks. 

The  party  took  the  precaution  to  leave  the  spoor  at  this 
juncture,  and  after  moving  at  right  angles  to  it  for  a  little  way, 
opened  out  at  a  distance  one  from  the  other,  and  proceeded  up 
wind  through  the  possible  lying-up  place.  Although  they  had 
taken  this  precaution,  it  seemed  so  certain  that  the  buffalo  must 
have  moved  on  again  after  his  midday  halt, — the  afternoon  being 
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well  advanced, — that  they  pressed  on  hastily  through  the  bush 
country  without  due  caution,  so  anxious  were  they  not  to  waste 
time.  Njati  must  be  now  well  on  his  way  to  his  evening  grazing- 
ground,  they  thought ;  but  as  in  war  so  in  hunting,  the  unex- 
pected always  happens. 

Old  Chindebvu  on  the  right  of  the  line  had  just  passed  a  thick 
clump  of  thorn,  when  there  was  a  bellow  and  a  beat  of  hoofs, 
and,  forgetting  his  age,  he  clambered  up  a  miniature  thorn-tree 
with  the  agility  of  a  baboon,  and  was  perching  on  the  topniost 
twigs,  like  some  strange  kind  of  bird,  while  Njati  pounded 
underneath  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  hunter  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  flying  form  and  massive  horns,  and  aiming  well  forward 
delivered  a  rapid  shot.  In  another  moment  the  bush  had 
swallowed  up  the  animal,  and  there  was  only  the  sound  of  hijs 
galloping  hoofs  growing  fainter  in  the  distance. 

Slowly  and  solemnly  Chindebvu  descended  from  his  perch, 
ignoring  the  gibes  of  Mtali,  and  sitting  upon  the  ground  became 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  chiropody.  This  operation  finished, 
they  got  on  the  spoor  again,  and  soon  a  drop  of  frothy  blood 
showed  them  that  the  buffalo  had  been  hit  in  the  lungs,  but, 
remembering  the  angle  at  which  the  shot  had  been  fired,  the 
hunter  feared  that  only  one  lung  had  been  penetrated,— as 
proved  to  be  the  case,  for  an  hour  later  the  aninial  was  still 
going  strongly,  although  limping  slightly  on  one  leg  ;  and  as  he  was 
going  down  wind  there  was  no  hope  of  their  coming  up  with  him 
that  night. 

About  an  hour  before  sunset  they  arrived  at  a  mud  pool 
whither  the  buffalo  had  gone  to  wallow,  drink,  and  plaster  his 
wound  ;  and,  by  the  way  the  mud  had  settled,  they  judged  he 
must  have  passed  half  an  hour  or  more  before  them.  As  here 
at  least  was  water,  they  resolved  to  pass  the  night  at  this  place* 
The  water-bottle  had  been  untouched  since  leaving  the  river, 
but  now  that  there  was  a  chance  of  refilling  it,  it  was  called  into 
use.  The  remainder  of  their  luggage  was  the  hunter's  much 
battered  canteen,  a  native  axe,  and  a  strip  of  biltong.  This 
comprised  all  the  necessary  impedimenta  for  a  luxurious  bivouac. 

The  hunter  wandered  ofi^  with  his  gun,  which  Mtali  had  been 
carrying.  The  latter  now  picked  a  few  reeds  growing  in  the 
pool,  and,  choosing  a  good  place,  laid  them  carefully  down, 
crossing  and  recrossing  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  pool 
to  keep  the  mud  down  and  to  allow  comparatively  dean  water  to 
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be  taken  ofF  the  top  without  stirring  up  the  sediment.  Mean- 
while Chindebvu,  taking  the  axe,  had  cut  down  a  few  long  and 
straight  saplings,  and  choosing  two  suitable  trees  planted  a  couple 
in  the  ground  between  them  and  lashed  the  remainder  across. 

While  all  this  was  in  progress  a  couple  of  shots  were  heard, 
and  presently  the  hunter  returned  with  a  brace  of  guinea-fowl, 
AD  hands  then  set  themselves  to  bring  in  bundles  of  long  grass, 
and,  with  strips  of  bark  off  the  saplings,  these  were  lashed  into 
the  framework,  making  a  wall  to  protect  them  from  the  wind. 
Dead  branches  were  collected,  a  few  more  saplings  cut  down  for 
firewood,  and  a  fire  was  soon  made  to  leeward  of  the  wall.  The 
birds  were  cut  open,  cleaned,  and  cooked  spatched-cock  fashion 
in  a  cleft  stick,  the  end  of  which  was  sharpened  and  stuck  into 
the  ground  near  the  fire,  and  turned  when  necessary. 

The  canteen  was  now  opened  and  revealed  its  contents  ;  they  be- 
lied its  disreputable-looking  exterior,  for  here,  neatly  packed  away, 
were  a  small  tin  of  cocoa  sufficient  to  make  one  pint,  a  little 
bottle  of  saccharine,  some  salt  and  pepper,  two  biscuits,  a  little 
bottle  of  quinine,  a  spare  box  of  matches, — and  something  long, 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  silver  paper.  The  birds  and  the  cocoa 
were  both  excellent.  Grass  was  thrown  upon  the  fire  to  give 
a  light,  while  they  arranged  little  piles  of  wood  with  which  to 
feed  it  during  the  night  ;  these  were  placed  within  arm's  reach, 
as  it  is  tedious  to  get  up  to  replenish  the  fire.  Two  thick  poles 
had  been  cut  down,  and  these  were  placed  with  their  butts  in  the 
fire,  so  that  as  their  ends  were  consumed  they  could  be  pushed 
farther  in. 

Everything  having  been  made  snug  for  the  night,  the  hunter 
cleaned  his  rifle,  reloaded  it  and  laid  it  by  his  side,  and  then  drew 
forth  the  silver  packet,  which  being  unwrapped  disclosed  a  cigar 
of  choice  brand.  In  a  hard  life  of  camping  and  travelling,  far 
from  civilisation,  luxuries  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
bulk  and  weight,  and  the  hunter's  selection  of  the  only  luxury 
that  he  allowed  himself  was  the  result  of  careful  deliberation  ;  for 
a  few  boxes  of  cigars  do  not  weigh  much,  and  yet  every  single 
cigar  enabled  him  to  finish  off  a  rough  hunter's  meal  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  most  gorgeous  of  London's  dinners  would 
have  terminated. 

With  the  scent  of  good  tobacco  in  the  air,  the  hard  ground 
and  frugal  fare  seemed  less  real  than  the  scenes  of  a  different  life 
which  flitted  before  his  imagination  ;  and  so,  heaping  up  the  fire, 
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he  lies  back  with  his  hand  clutching  the  rifle  at  his  side,  and 
dreams  of  feir  faces  and  gay  cities  intermingle  with  enormous 
tuskers  waiting  to  be  killed  by  a  rifle  which  will  never  go  ofi^  till 
a  cold  chill  creeps  over  him,  and  he  awakes  to  pile  up  the  fire 
and  to  sleep  once  more. 

ni 

The  false  dawn  saw  the  hunter  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  gather- 
ing the  scattered  embers  wherewith  to  brew  a  cup  of  cocoa,  whild 
the  natives  toasted  little  pieces  of  biltong  on  sharpened  sticks.   ' ' 

By  the  time  the  surrounding  objects  began  to  assume  definite 
form  the  water-bottle  had  been  refilled,  and  they  started  ofF  again 
on  the  track  of  old  Njati.  The  blood-spoor  had  now  stopped,  all 
but  a  tiny  clot  now  and  again  on  a  twig  or  branch  crossing  the 
way.  After  going  some  way  they  came  to  a  shallow  nullah  con-f 
taining  a  dry  watercourse  bordered  by  a  stiff  cane-brake,  a  likely 
place  for  a  buffalo  to  be  lying  up  in.  As  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  follow  the  tracks  in  here  down  wind  they  made  a  lorig. 
detour  to  approach  the  place  quietly  from  the  opposite  side ;  and 
here  they  found  out-going  tracks  which  showed  clearly  that  Njati 
had  again  moved  on.  There  was  fresh  blood  on  the  spoor,  which 
was  curious,  as  for  the  last  hour  there  had  been  no  vestige  of  any. 
They  had  not  gone  far  before  the  hunter  stooped  down  and  picked 
up  a  little  wisp  of  clotted  hair.  He  examined  it  critically,  and 
then  passed  it  on  to  his  companions,  who  uttered  exclamations  of 
surprise,  for  it  contained  the  black  and  white  hairs  from  a  lion's 
mane. 

Retracing  their  steps  to  the  cane-brake,  they  entered  and  saw 
the  whole  story  written  upon  the  ground,  for  those  to  read  who 
could.  Here  was  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  lion's  pugs,  short  of 
stride,  as  he  crept  towards  his  prey,  sometimes  dragging  his 
stomach  along  the  ground,  now  the  crouch  ready  to  spring,  with 
the  impress  of  the  animal's  form  on  the  ground,  and  the  marks 
where  the  claws,  shot  out  ready  for  the  grip,  had  torn  up  the 
grass  ;  and  there,  ten  yards  distant,  was  where  the  buflalo  had 
been  lying,  and,  getting  the  alarm  just  in  time,  had  staggered  to 
his  feet,  and  the  signs  of  the  mighty  conflict,  his  hoof-marks 
ploughing  up  the  ground  as  with  a  mighty  heave  he  had  thrown 
his  antagonist  clear  of  him,  to  slink  off  with  a  wounded  side,  as 
the  bleeding  tracks  of  the  lion  showed.  After  the  fight  old  Njati 
had  moved  on,  growing  weaker  at  every  step,  till,  finding  a  patch 
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of  dead  grass,  he  passed  through,  and  lay  down  on  the  farther 
side  so  as  to  hear  anyone  approaching  through  the  grass. 

As  the  sun  mounted  overhead  he  longed  for  water,  and  thought 
of  the  cool  valleys  of  the  hills,  and  then  again  of  the  swamps 
during  the  first  rains.  The  heat-haze  of  the  parched  country 
burnt  into  his  eyes,  and  he  rested  his  head  on  the  hot,  bare  soil, 
as  it  seemed  to  have  grown  too  heavy  to  hold  up.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  heard  a  rustle  of  grass,  and  turning  his  head  he  saw 
his  enemy  standing  near  with  the  thunder-stick  in  his  hand. 
Tottering  to  his  feet  he  gave  a  fierce  snort  and  tried  to  charge 
the  intruder.  The  hunter  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder, — ^but 
before  he  could  fire  the  magnificent  beast  fell  with  a  crash,  and 
lay  convulsively  kicking  with  his  hoofs  ;  and  then,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  old  Njati  passed  away,  and  started  on  the  long  trek 
to  the  grazing-grounds  of  the  spirit  bufl^oes. 

The  hunter  stood  regretfully  looking  down  at  the  noble  beast, 
whose  horns  were  scarred  and  chipped  with  many  a  fight.  The 
idea  of  seeing  this  fine  animal  converted  into  joints  of  meat 
seemed  repulsive  to  him,  and  as  Mtali  came  running  forward, 
knife  in  hand,  he  waived  him  back.  As  he  turned  to  go  a  swift 
shadow  passed  over  the  ground,  and  breaking  ofF  some  branches 
he  placed  them  reverently  over  the  massive  head,  to  keep  away 
the  vultures,  and  then  silendy  wended  his  way  back  to  camp. 

'*  Truly  are  the  white  men  mad,"  said  Mtali  to  the  little  group 
round  the  camp  fire  that  night. 

Old  Chindebvu  raked  in  the  embers  with  a  stick,  and  after  a 
thoughtful  pause  said  :  *^  How  may  you,  a  young  man,  know 
what  is  in  the  heart  of  the  white  man  ?  " 

"  But  there  was  all  that  meat  left  lying  in  the  bush,"  com- 
plained Mtali,  turning  to  Tayari  for  consolation. 

After  another  profound  pause,  Chindebvu  said  :  ^*  The  white 
man  is  strong,  — the  white  man  is  brave, — the  white  man  is  fierce, 
— but  what  medicine  does  he  make  to  become  thus  ?  He  does 
not  eat  the  heart  of  the  lion,  nor  does  he  wear  a  necklace  of  the 
hair  of  his  enemies.  Surely,  to-day  he  has  made  some  great 
medicine,  and  you,  a  young  man,  cannot  know  the  medicine  of 
the  white  man." 

"  Nevertheless,  shall  I  go  to-morrow  and  fetch  some  of  the 
meat  ? "  said  Mtali,  sulkily. 

"  Chindebvu,"  called  the  hunter,  ^'  we  trek  to-morrow  at  dawn 
for  the  big  river.*'  Kusiali 
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Gold-mining  has  come  down  to  a  level  almost  as  prosaic  as 
that  of  cutting  coal ;  pearl-fishing  is  now  on  a  hard  business  basis  ; 
the  output  of  the  world's  diamond-mines  is  calculated  to  a  few 
carats  months  beforehand  ;  but  treasure-hunting  is  still  as  fasci- 
nating a  pursuit  as  ever  it  was. 

The  days  of  the  buccaneers  and. pirates  are  long  since  past  and 
gone,  but  gold  and  gems  won  from  lordly  Spanish  galleons,  or 
plundered  from  the  treasure  vaults  of  Panama  and  Cartagena 
still  lie  hidden  beneath  the  white  beaches  of  lonely  islets.  Hoards 
wrung  from  their  starving  subjects  by  savage  kings  and  tyrannical 
governors  remain  buried  beneath  the  mouldering  ruins  of  theii: 
strongholds,  and  vast  stores  of  precious  metals  repose  upon  the 
silent  sea-floor  amid  the  rotting  timbers  of  once  stout  ships. 

Many  of  these  treasures  are  certainly  mythical,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  others  is  no  less  certain.  Enough  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  the  spark  of  hope  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the 
seekers,  and  there  are  to-day,  and  probably  always  will  be,  many 
men  ready  to  spend  their  lives  in  patient  and  rarely  rewarded 
search. 

The  world's  two  most  celebrated  treasure-islands  are  Cocos 
and  Trinidad.  Each  has  been  visited  by  scores  of  expeditions 
intent  upon  recovering  the  hoards  believed  to  be  hidden  under 
their  soil  ;  but  with  one  possible  exception  none  of  the  seekers  is 
known  to  have  been  the  richer  for  his  pains. 

Cocos  is  a  lonely  dot  of  land  lying  far  out  in  the  Pacific,  about 
five  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Panama,  and  less  than  six 
degrees  north  of  the  Equator.  There  is  good  evidence  that  on 
at  least  two  separate  occasions  treasure  to  a  large  amount  has 
been  hidden  upon  Cocos.  The  first  was  deposited  in  1820,  or 
1 82 1,  by  a  British  ship  which  had  turned  pirate  ;  this  vessel  was 
afterwards  chased  and  captured  by  a  British  war-ship,  her  ofificers 
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hanged,  and  the  rest  of  her  crew  imprisoned  or  transported. 
Many  years  later  two  of  the  survivors  were  taken  back  to  the 
island  to  attempt  to  locate  the  hiding-place  ;  but  there  was  no 
plan  in  existence,  and  all  that  the  men  could  say  was  that  the 
treasure  had  been  buried  in  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  gravel  at  the 
bottom  of  the  clifF.  As  landslips  are  frequent  in  Cocos  it  is 
little  wonder  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  identify  the  hiding- 
place. 

The  story  of  the  second  treasure  is  most  romantic.  In  the 
year  1835  Callao  was  expecting  bombardment  from  the  Chilian 
fleet.  In  order  to  save  their  valuables  from  the  enemy  the 
Peruvian  authorities  placed  the  contents  of  their  treasury, 
together  with  the  church-plate,  aboard  the  British  barquentinc 
Mary  Dier,  which  was  lying  in  the  harbour.  But  the  sight  of 
such  wealth  of  gold  and  gems  roused  the  passions  of  the  crew. 
In  the  night  they  rose,  murdered  their  officers,  and  slipping 
their  cable  sailed  away.  Fearing  to  put  in  at  any  port  with  such 
a  cargo,  they  made  for  Cocos  and  there  landed  eleven  boat-loads 
of  treasure,  which  was  carefully  buried.  But  just  retribution 
was  at  hand.  A  Peruvian  vessel  had  followed  the  Mary  Dibr  ; 
the  pirate  was  captured,  and  all  but  three  of  her  crew  were  shot. 
Two  of  these  men  died  shortly  afterwards  ;  the  third,  Thompson 
by  name,  made  many  vain  endeavours  to  get  back  to  Cocos. 
Before  he  died  he  bequeathed  his  secret  to  a  man  named  Keaton. 
Somewhere  about  1855  Keaton  and  a  certain  Captain  Bogue 
found  means  to  visit  Cocos  and  actually  did  rediscover  the 
Callao  treasure  ;  but  being  afraid  of  their  shipmates,  they  only 
took  as  much  coined  gold  as  they  could  carry  about  them, — some 
;^6ooo  in  all — and  put  off  for  their  ship.  The  story  goes  that 
on  the  way  they  quarrelled,  fought,  the  boat  upset,  and  Bogue 
weighted  with  his  gold  went  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone.  Keaton, 
however,  flung  off  his  clothes,  clung  to  the  boat,  and  was  rescued  ; 
but  he  lost  every  coin  of  his  newly  gathered  wealth. 

There  must  be  some  evil  fate  which  haunts  the  treasure- 
seeker.  Here  was  Keaton  with  full  knowledge  of  the  hiding- 
place  of  millions,  yet  utterly  unable  to  collect  the  few  hundreds 
necessary  to  revisit  the  island.  At  last,  worn  out  with  vain 
longings,  he  too  died,  but  left  a  legatee  in  the  shape  of  Captain 
George  Hackett. 

It  has  been  chiefly  through  Hackett's  knowledge  that  the 
modern  explorations  of  Cocos  have  come  about.     Some  ten  or 
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deven  years  ago  Frederick  Hackett,  George's  brother,  fitted  out 
the  schooner  Aurora  and  sailed  from  Vancouver  for  Cocos. 
But  when  the  party  reached  the  island  they  found  there  had  been 
a  great  fall  of  clifF  along  that  part  of  the  shore  where  the  treasure 
had  been  buried.  The  whole  contour  was  changed,  and  ail 
landmarks  lost ;  so  after  a  week's  hard  digging  they  gave  up  the 
job  and  went  home. 

Then  came  a  startling  development.  In  1897  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  late  Admiral  Palliser  arrived  at  Cocos  in 
H.M.S.  Imperieuse  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  long-lost 
gold.  He  had  aboard  a  Canadian  named  Hartford,  who  possessed 
a  chart  of  the  island,  with  the  hiding-place  marked  upon  it.  A 
hundred  seamen  were  landed  and  set  to  dig  trenches  in  parallel 
lines  six  feet  apart,  across  the  spots  indicated  in  the  chart ;  they 
also  opened  a  cave  in  the  cliffe  with  dynamite.  But  not  one 
solitary  coin  rewarded  their  efforts.  The  rains  broke,  the 
trenches  filled,  and  the  search  was  abandoned. 

Admiral  Palliser  afterwards  accompanied  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
upon  his  expedition  to  Cocos  in  the  Veroniqub.  It  is  said  that 
the  main  reason  why  this  expedition  failed  was  that  the  island  was 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  a  syndicate  which  held  a  concession 
from  the  Costa  Rican  Government,  and  would  only  permit 
digging  in  certain  parts  of  the  island. 

These  are  not  one  tithe  of  the  expeditions  which  have  hunted 
Cocos  high  and  low  for  the  treasure  of  Callao.  The  whole 
island  is  seamed  and  scarred  with  pits  and  trenches,  and  agents 
of  two  different  companies  are  still  busy  in  a  systematic  attempt 
to  recover  the  elusive  hiding-place  of  the  buried  millions. 

So  much  for  Cocos.  The  story  of  Trinidad,  which  is  not  the 
West  Indian  island  of  that  name,  but  a  rocky  islet  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  is  very  similar.  Several  treasures  are  supposed  to  have 
been  hidden  under  the  frowning  cliffs  of  Trinidad,  the  last  sq 
lately  as  1864  by  the  captain  of  an  American  slaver  turned 
pirate.  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  the  well  known  war-correspondent, 
has  always  been  a  staunch  believer  in  the  genuineness  of 
Trinidad's  buried  wealth.  In  June,  1889,  he  wrote  to  a 
London  paper  proposing  that  an  expedition  should  be  equipped 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  the  treasure,  the  value  of  which 
he  calculated  to  be  at  least  a  million  sterling.  His  proposal  was 
quickly  taken  up,  and  on  the  last  day  of  August,  nine  gentlemen 
and  four  paid  hands  sailed  together  from  Southampton  in  the 
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yawl  Alerte.  She  was  only  fifty-six  tons  yacht-measurement, 
a  tiny  craft  indeed  in  which  to  brave  the  stormy  Atlantic.  The 
adventurers,  however,  reached  the  island  safely,  and  worked  hard 
fbr  three  long  months,  but  without  the  slightest  success. 
Mr.  Knight  afterwards  described  the  various  adventures  of  the 
expedition  in  his  book  The  Cruise  of  the  Alerte.  Several 
expeditions  have  since  visited  Trinidad,  but,  so  far  as  is  known, 
none  has  returned  any  richer. 

It  has  always  been  believed  that  the  cays  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
hold  much  treasure  within  their  sandy  maws,  buried  there  by  the 
buccaneers  and  pirates  of  the  old  time  ;  and  there  is  never  a 
year  but  expeditions  leave  various  American  or  West  Indian 
ports  in  search  of  it.  Early  in  the  year  1903  there  were  no  fewer 
than  five  different  treasure-seeking  parties  at  once  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Most  of  these  treasures,  however,  must  have  been 
buried,  if  buried  at  all,  from  one  to  three  centuries  ago. 
Consequently  there  remain  no  reliable  charts,  and  as  the  islets 
are  low  and  sandy  and  change  in  shape  with  every  storm,  the 
chances  of  finding  any  of  these  ancient  hoards  are  extremely 
remote  indeed. 

A  yellow  and  wrinkled  chart,  which  dates  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  caused  an  expenditure  of  over  ;^30,ooo  in  a  search 
for  the  buried  hoards  of  Oak  Island,  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  first  search  began  somewhere  about  the 
year  1 800,  when  three  men  who  had  inherited  the  chart  from  an 
old  sailor  set  to  work  to  dig  beneath  an  ancient  and  gigantic  oak 
near  the  beach.  At  a  depth  of  eighty  feet,  so  the  story  goes, 
they  came  upon  a  large  flat  stone  roughly  carved  upon  which 
were  these  words  :  Ten  feet  beneath  this  stone  two  million  pounds 
are  buried.  Unfortunately,  before  they  could  dig  that  little 
distance,  the  sea-water  broke  in,  and  having  no  pumps,  nor 
money  to  purchase  them,  the  seekers  were  helpless.  Fifty  years 
later  another  attempt  was  made.  A  boring-machine  was  used, 
and  eight  feet  below  the  stone  the  auger  brought  up  some 
fragments  of  a  cask  and  three  links  of  a  silver  chain.  But  again 
the  sea  baffled  the  searchers,  and  Oak  Island  enjoyed  another  half 
century  of  peace.  In  1896  a  company  was  formed,  modern 
machinery  shipped  to  the  island,  and  a  coflFer-dam  built  to  keep 
out  the  tide.  One  thing  at  any  rate  was  proved  ;  the  stone  lied  ; 
there  was  no  treasure  ten  feet  beneath,  but  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  there  was  unearthed  a  tiny  scrap  of 
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parchment  bearing  two  letters,  V.R.  Work  is,  or  was  very 
recently,  still  proceeding  upon  Oak  Island,  but  so  far,  we  believe, 
without  any  satisfactory  result. 

In  March,  1904,  certain  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  papers 
announced  that  the  great  treasure  of  the  Incas  had  been  dis- 
covered at  Chayaltaya,  in  Bolivia,  by  a  party  of  English  and 
American  engineers.  The  amount  was  set  at  the  modest  total  of 
)^3,200,ooo  ;  there  is,  however,  very  good  reason  for  believing 
this  story  to  be  a  myth.  South  American  treasures,  have,  in  feet, 
a  thoroughly  bad  name,  and  investors  should  fight  very  shy  indeed 
of  shares  in  any  of  the  numerous  companies  formed  to  empty 
sacred  lakes  or  search  the  recesses  of  the  Andes  for  Atahualpa*s 
hidden  gold. 

In  the  year  1863,  when  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
America  were  still  at  death -grips,  two  brothers  named  James  and 
John  Reynolds  gathered  a  band  of  two  hundred  ruffians  and  left 
Texas  for  Colorado.  They  carried  the  Confederate  flag,  and 
vowed  that  they  would  wrest  Colorado  from  the  Union,  This 
was  a  mere  excuse.  The  men  were  bandits  pure  and  simple,  and 
they  robbed  every  ranche  and  settlement  they  came  to,  capping 
the  climax  by  attacking  a  gold-escort  on  its  way  to  Denver  and 
securing  about  )f  120,000  in  dust  and  nuggets.  But  justice  in  the 
shape  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Chivington  was  at 
their  heels,  and  they  fled  into  the  hills.  The  pursuit  being  hot, 
the  gang  scattered,  and  the  brothers,  with  the  few  left  with 
them,  determined  to  bury  their  plunder.  In  a  deep  defile  under 
the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  great  mountain  mass  known  as  the 
Lion's  Head  they  hid  their  gold  in  a  cave  and  fled  ;  the  spot 
was  marked  by  driving  a  bowie-knife  into  a  pine  near  by  and 
breaking  off^  the  haft.  But  they  were  too  late.  As  they  fled  up 
the  pass  near  the  Great  Elk  Falls,  the  troopers  caught  them  and 
a  desperate  fight  began.  One  by  one  the  robbers  dropped,  and 
their  bodies  fell  or  were  flung  over  the  cliff  into  the  roaring 
torrent  below  ;  no  prisoners  were  taken.  One  man  only  survived, 
John  Reynolds  himself.  Sorely  wounded,  he  yet  succeeded  in 
creeping  back  to  a  miner's  cabin  in  the  valley,  and  before  he 
died  he  told  the  miner,  whose  name  was  Anton  Glasman,  the 
secret  of  the  cave. 

That  night  snow  fell  heavily,  and  it  was  months  before  Glas- 
man could  go  in  search  of  his  fortune  ;  when  he  did,  he  could 
not  find  the  cave.     There  is  no  space  here  to  tell  the  wKolt  %tot^ 
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of  that  search.  Glasman  was  a  young  man  then,  but  he  was  old, 
bent,  and  shrivelled  when,  thirty-seven  years  later,  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  village  of  Pine  Grove  with  his  pockets  stuffed 
with  gold,  both  rough  and  coined.  '*  I've  found  it  at  last,"  he 
wheezed  ;  "  now  I  must  go  to  the  lawyer  at  Denver."  He  took 
the  train  and  reached  the  lawyer's  house,  but  with  what  purpose 
no  one  will  ever  know.  He  had  hardly  sat  himself  down  on 
a  chair  in  the  office,  before  he  slipped  forward  and  fell  to  the 
^oor  stone-dead.  His  secret  perished  with  him,  and  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Reynolds  treasure  is  still  a  mystery. 
•  If  treasure-seekers  by  land  seldom  succeed  in  attaining  the 
olyects  of  their  search,  those  who  probe  submerged  wrecks  are 
not  always  so  unlucky.  In  the  year  1833  the  brig  Barbaric 
foundered  in  a  storm  off  Seawall,  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  her  crew 
sank  with  her.  She  was  only  a  small  vessel,  and  as  her  value  was 
not  great  and  salvage  apparatus  in  those  days  almost  non-existent, 
she  was  left  where  she  sank. 

Seventy  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1903,  a  local  fisherman, 
Thomas  Burns  by  name,  offered  to  purchase  the  wreck,  and  as  it 
was  supposed  that  the  only  thing  of  value  about  her  was  her 
copper  she  was  sold  for  five  dollars.  But  Burns  had  heard  a 
story  that  the  Barbaric  had  had  treasure  aboard  her,  gold  dollars, 
accumulated  during  a  three  years'  cruise  among  South  American 
ports,  and  he  induced  a  diver  from  Halifax  to  come  to  his  help. 
Before  the  summer  was  over  Burns  had  recovered  ;^36oo,  from 
the  old  wreck  and  in  the  following  year  he  got  several  hundred 
pounds  more  ;  fairly  good  interest  for  an  investment  of  one 
guinea. 

:  The  great  Spanish  galleon  Florida,  whose  wreck  lies  beneath 
the  waters  of  Tobermory  Bay,  is  supposed  to  contain  an 
enormous  treasure.  Several  vain  attempts  have  been  made 
to  recover  it,  three  of  them  in  recent  years,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Many  interesting  articles  have 
been  recovered,  including  guns,  cannon-balls  of  stone  and  iron, 
human  bones,  and  silver  coins  ;  but  hitherto  the  treasure  has 
eluded  the  seekers.  In  last  October,  however,  the  famous 
Yorkshire  water-diviner,  Mr.  John  Stears,  used  his  rod  over  the 
spot,  and  according  to  his  account  located  two  large  chests  of 
specie,  besides  fourteen  bronze  guns.  It  may  be  added  that  for 
some  time  past  a  rumour  has  been  going  about  to  the  effect  that 
an  American  vessel  has  already  been  at  work  on  the  quiet,  and 
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has  filched  both  from  the  Florida,  and  from  that  still  more 
famous  wreck  the  Lutine,  everything  worth  having. 

The  LuTiNE,  whose  ship's  bell  may  still  be  seen  at  Lloyd's,  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  treasure-vessels.  Certainly 
few  ships  ever  carried  such  a  cargo  as  the  £r, 600,000  in  gold 
that  was  in  the  hold  of  this  British  frigate  when  she  sank  off  the 
coast  of  Holland.  Half  a  dozen  attempts  have  been  made  to 
recover  that  huge  fortune,  and  about  £100,000  in  all  has  been 
regained,  made  up  of  eighty-five  bars  of  gold,  ninety-seven  of 
silver,  and  some  coin.  But  there  are  known  to  be  still  two- 
hundred  and  forty-five  bars  of  gold  in  the  sunken  hull,  and 
a  few  years  ago  Lloyd's,  who  originally  paid  one  million  sterling 
in  insurance  on  the  lost  vessel,  made  preparations  for  a  new 
salvage  venture.  The  wreck,  however,  lies  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  and  as  the  Dutch  Government  for  that  reason 
apparently  claims  it,  this  particular  treasure-hunt  hangs  fire. 

The  greatest  of  all  sunken  treasures  is  without  much  doubt 
that  which  since  1702  has  lain  beneath  the  placid  surface  of  Vigo 
Bay.  In  that  year  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  sank 
fourteen  out  of  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  Spanish  galleons,  and  with 
them  went  to  the  bottom  gold  and  silver  coin  to  the  value  of 
seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  For  the  past  three  quarters 
of  a  century  one  attempt  after  another  has  been  made  to  recover 
the  money,  but  so  far  none  has  been  successfiU.  The  latest 
is  that  of  the  Italian  Cavaliere  Pino.  With  his  marvellous  new 
water-telescope  he  is  said  to  have  definitely  located  the  position 
of  several  of  the  wrecks,  whose  contents  he  hopes  to  raise  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  another  novel  device  which  he  terms  an 
elevator, 

T.  C.  Bridges 
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A  GREAT  many  Europeans  have  seen  Tangier,  and  whoever  has 
seen  Tangier  thinks  very  naturally  that  he  has  been  in  Morocco, 
has  seen  Morocco.  The  moment  you  land,  even  before  landing, 
when  boats  come  alongside,  the  eye  is  glutted  with  strangeness  and 
with  beauty.  Going  up  through  the  streets,  those  narrow  cobble- 
paved  lanes  where  no  wheeled  vehicle  passes,  as  you  push  your 
way  among  men  and  women  dressed  as  their  ancestors  have  dressed 
for  many  centuries,  among  saddle-horses,  laden  mules  and  donkeys, 
progressing  among  cries  of  "  balak^  balak  (clear  the  way),"  as 
you  look  at  the  little  cupboards,  six  feet  square,  where  the  shop- 
keeper squats  crossed-legged  within  arm's  length  of  any  of  his 
wares — you  say  to  yourself  inevitably  :  "  This  is  the  real  thing  ; 
this  is  the  country  of  the  Prophet  in  all  its  fulness."  Yet  every- 
where as  you  look  about,  you  will  see  the  trousered  European 
pass  among  the  robed  figures,  like  a  stage-carpenter  in  the  midst 
of  some  gorgeous  dress  rehearsal.  Not  until  you  have  the  chance 
to  compare  the  life  of  Tangier  with  that  of  some  place  really 
Moorish  do  you  realise  the  significance  of  that  undecorative 
apparition.  Then  indeed  you  understand  that  Tangier  is  not 
Morocco  at  all,  that  it  is  an  excrescence  on  the  country,  a  lodg- 
ment of  the  European  bacillus,  a  Moorish  city  where  the  Euro- 
pean, if  he  does  not  rule,  at  least  prevents  the  Moor  from 
ruling,  where  a  compromise  between  two  civilisations  is  arrived 
at  by  accepting  the  vices  of  both. 

Of  course  even  in  Tangier  Moorish  life  exists  unaffected  by 
the  influence  of  the  stranger  ;  but  the  stranger  in  a  general  way 
will  not  see  it.  Moorish  homes  are  closed  against  him,  the  mosques 
are  inaccessible  ;  there  remains  only  the  market-place,  which  he 
does  see,  and  the  cafes,  which  he  does  not.  Your  guide  will 
undoubtedly  take  you  to  a  place  where  Moorish  musicians  play 
and  sing,  where  you  may  see  well-dressed  Moors  smoking  and 
p\2Lymg  cards.  But  these  Moors  are  generally  professional  guides  ; 
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there  are  seats  specially  provided  for  the  European  ;  for  his 
edification  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  glare  of  tawdry  decoration, 
and  to  him  the  band  look  for  payment,  after  they  have  finished 
the  wild  tune  which  quickens  strident  strings  and  clashing  cymbals 
to  a  savage  whirl  of  battle  fury, — the  tune  to  which  the  Moors 
conquered  Spain.  A  strange  irony,  is  it  not  ?  Yet  every  genuine 
Moor,  though  he  may  come  begging  to  you  for  pence  in  ex- 
change for  some  trivial  service,  believes  implicitly  that  the  proper 
place  for  his  foot  is  on  the  neck  of  the  European. 

The  real  thing  can  of  course  be  seen  easily  enough,  but  the 
ordinary  guide  will  not  take  you  to  see  it,  nor  does  the  ordinary 
resident  go  to  the  really  Moorish  caf  6s.  The  reason  is  sufficiently 
simple  ;  one  goes  at  the  risk  of  a  certain  most  unromantic 
afiliction.  But  the  friend  under  whose  auspices  I  went  to 
Morocco  (commended  by  him  to  the  Moorish  gentleman  who  had 
been  his  companion  during  several  years  of  residence  and  travel 
up  and  down  the  country)  told  me  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
take  the  risk,  though  he  himself  had  expended  large  sums  on  the 
admirable  Keating.  I  followed  his  advice  (with  tolerable  im- 
punity too)  ;  and  though  I  have  pleasant  memories  of  rides 
about  Tangier,  of  bargaining  in  little  shops,  and  of  watching  the 
ever-changing  pageant  of  the  market-place  and  the  streets,  what 
I  really  saw  of  Morocco  in  Tangier  I  saw  in  this  manner. 

It  is  the  usage  of  the  hillmen  when  they  come  to  Tangier  to 
gather  in  a  cafe  kept  by  some  man  of  their  own  clan  ;  near 
my  hotel  on  the  market-place  was  a  row  of  these  cafes,  and  the 
owner  of  one  had  served  my  friend.  Here  I  used  to  spend 
hours  with  my  guide,  a  shereef  belonging  to  the  same  clan  ;  and 
here  one  saw  no  trace  of  the  European.  The  accommodation 
was  of  the  simplest.  Against  the  wall  of  a  stable-yard  were  built 
party-walls,  dividing  the  space,  so  that  each  caffe  when  roofed 
over  made  a  single  long  room  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  by  twelve. 
This  was  carpeted  with  matting,  and  at  the  entrance  sack- 
cloth was  thrown  down,  on  which  shoes  had  to  be  left.  To  the  right 
of  the  door  was  a  large  barrel  of  water ;  in  the  corner,  to  the 
left,  the  charcoal  fire,  set  high  up  in  a  stove,  over  which  tea  and 
coffee  were  always  preparing,  cup  by  cup.  A  couple  of  stools 
and  boxes  stood  by  the  water-tank,  and  here  I  used  to  sit  ;  the 
Moors  squatted  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  and  of  an  evening  they- 
would  be  close  as  sardines  in  a  tin.  The  whole  picture  was  in 
tones  of  brown,  for  all  these  countrymen  wore  the  jelab^  or  cloak, 
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of  brown  sackcloth,  sometimes  tagged  here  and  there  with  red 
and  green,  and  though  a  few  might  be  turbaned,  the  generality 
wore  round  their  heads  either  a  rope  of  camel's  hair,  or  the  brown 
cloth  rifle-case.  A  goodly  show  of  rifles  hung  on  the  walls,  for 
guns,  though  carried  in  the  market-place,  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
taken  into  the  town.  But  once  I  saw  the  good-humoured  host, 
Abd-el-Kerim,  rise  and  depart,  and  before  he  set  out  sling  a  large 
cutlass  about  him.  "  I  suppose,"  said  the  shereef,  in  answer 
to  my  question,  *^  he  has  an  enemy."  No  one  else  took  the  least 
notice. 

Once,  as  I  sat  there,  a  company  of  people  came  in,  all  robed  in 
white,  with  hoods  pulled  over  their  heads  ;  the  leader,  a  man  of 
about  thirty,  began  rapidly,  but  with  impressive  utterance,  to 
declaim  a  form  of  words,  and  it  came  with  a  sort  of  shock  to 
me  to  hear  the  youths  who  followed  him  chime  in  at  the  close, 
amen.  While  he  went  through  a  series  of  these  prayers, 
punctuated  with  the  amens  close  and  sharp  as  volley-firing,  the 
shereef  explained  to  me  that  this  was  a  scribe  with  pupils  training 
to  be  scribes  ;  that  they  left  their  college  and  went  on  tour  for  a 
while,  asking  alms  from  town  to  town  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  great  festivity  with  which  their  holiday  opened.  When  the 
prayers  ended,  one  of  the  pupils  went  through  the  company 
collecting  pence,  and  as  he  went  past  I  gave  my  contribution  to 
the  shereef  to  offer.  But  the  scribe  stopped  short,  looked  a  little 
confused,  and  said  hurriedly  (so  the  shereef  interpreted)  that  he 
oflFered  prayers  for  money  and  that  he  could  not  offer  prayers  for 
an  infidel.  However,  when  we  explained  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
a  scribe  to  a  scribe  and  that  I  was  willing  to  forego  my  part  in 
the  prayers,  he  bowed  and  smiled  courteously,  and  with  his 
pupils  vanished  into  the  night,  to  resume  his  collections  else- 
where. 

Such  small  traits  of  usage  can  be  seen  in  a  hundred  places  in 
Tangier.  I  did  not  stray  beyond  Abd-el-Kerim's  fold,  partly 
because  of  my  liking  for  his  genial  welcome,  partly  because  of  a 
belief  that  the  less  one  moves  about  in  a  country,  where  all  is 
strange,  the  more  one  sees.  But  the  place  in  which  I  reaUy  feel  that 
I  saw  something  of  Moorish  life  was  the  little  port  of  Laraiche, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Tangier,  where  I  was  detained  by  foul 
weather  for  a  matter  of  ten  days.  There  were  Europeans  here, 
about  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population,  but  one  hardly  saw 
them  ;  they  managed  nothing  except  the  steamer  trafiiic     Doubt- 
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less  the  rules  which  governed  the  town  could  be  suspended 
or  evaded  for  their  benefit,  but  not  always.  The  gates  of 
Laraiche,  for  example,  shut  at  sundown  ;  after  that  the  ordinary 
person  could  not  enter  or  go  out,  and  travellers,  camped  in  the 
market-place  outside,  had  to  complete  their  purchases  in  good 
time.  Once,  moreover,  after  a  ride  in  the  surrounding  country, 
I  found  the  town  shut  against  me  not  long  after  noon  ;  and  my 
shereef  explained  that  it  was  a  Friday,  the  Moorish  Sunday,  and 
the  hour  of  prayer.  Long  ago  in  Andalusia,  Spaniards  had  fallen 
on  a  town  and  surprised  it,  while  the  whole  body  of  believers  were 
at  their  devotions  ;  since  then  it  was  the  usage  to  bar  out  aU 
comers  during  that  sacred  hour.  All  this  discipline  of  life, 
normal  everywhere  else  in  Morocco,  is  not  found  in  Tangier. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  curtailment  of  liberty.  At  half-past 
eight  a  gun  was  fired,  and  after  it  no  one  was  entitled  to  walk 
the  streets.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  shereef  disregarded  the 
rule,  but  he  was,  to  begin  with,  a  shereef,  and,  to  go  on 
with,  a  Russian  subject  ;  it  is  the  extraordinary  practice  of 
European  nations  in  Morocco  to  issue  protections  to  favoured 
Moors,  enabling  these  citizens  to  defy  their  own  Government. 
Moreover,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  authorities,  as  I  found 
when  we  went  to  view  the  prison, — which  again  marked  the 
contrast  between  Morocco  and  Tangier.  For  at  Tangier  every- 
body goes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  see  the  gaols,  where  prisoners 
stick  their  heads  through  a  wicket  and  accost  you  volubly  (I  noted 
with  interest  that  every  inmate  of  the  town-gaol  was  a  fluent 
speaker  of  English),  and  where  the  gaoler  is  an  oily  impertinent 
rufi^an,  with  a  hand  indecently  itching  for  tips.  Here  at 
Laraiche  the  prison  was  an  edifice  of  some  dignity ;  a  strong 
place,  it  guarded  the  more  important  captives,  kaids  and  other 
high  officials  in  disgrace,  and  no  communication  was  permitted. 
Outside  it,  in  a  sort  of  guardhouse  at  the  entrance,  on  a  cushioned 
seat,  reclined  an  elderly  but  very  handsome  Moor,  faultlessly 
arrayed  in  dark  blue  and  white.  This  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Khalifa,  and  the  shereef  presented  me.  I  expressed  my  thanks 
for  civilities  which  we  had  received,  and  my  admiration  for  his 
town  ;  and  we  parted  as  we  had  met  with  a  long  hand-clasp,  sug- 
gestive of  a  masonic  grip.  His  hands,  I  noticed,  were  cared  for 
Kke  a  woman's,  plump  and  well-shaped.  Many  times  after  that 
I  thought  of  the  Scriptural  phrase  of  greetings  in  the  markets 
place  ;  for  I  would  meet  the  Khalifa  often  in  my  strolling  throtugh 
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the  town,  and  though  I  had  no  more  words  than  salaamahy  nor 
he  than  addiOy  we  always  met  as  friends,  and  I  could  see  glances 
and  gestures  among  the  bystanders  which  made  me  feel  my  social 
position  heightened. 

The  market-place  within  the  walls  struck  me  as  more  beautiful 
architecturally  than  anything  in  Tangier.  It  had  indeed  none  of 
the  richness  in  ornament  which  make  the  great  gateways  to  the 
mosques  so  exquisite  in  the  more  flourishing  towns ;  that  minute 
chiselling  is  a  marvel  of  workmanship.  1  saw  in  Tangier  an  artist 
or  artisan  at  work  on  a  wall,  cutting  the  plaster  into  the  likeness  of 
a  honeycomb  ;  the  cells  were  chiselled  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  slanted  upwards  so  that  the  eye  pierced  into  the  depth  of 
shadow.  But  although  at  Laraiche  there  was  no  single  splendour, 
the  total  effect  was  excellent ;  for  this  oblong  enclosure,  perhaps 
a  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  irregular  in  its  lines ;  the  two 
colonnades,  with  their  rows  of  shops  inside  (Jews  in  the  western, 
Moors  in  the  eastern  arcade),  were  charmingly  proportioned,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  an  added  beauty  that  the  arcades  were  not  parallel, 
but  as  you  looked  towards  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  they  inclined 
towards  each  other.  And  in  the  far  distance,  near  the  gate, 
one  perceived  another  tiny  arcade  in  which  on  warm  days  the 
Khalifa  sat  in  judgment.  The  front  of  the  citadel  was  of  fine 
red  brick,  decorated  with  the  commonest  and  most  effective  of 
Moorish  devices  for  a  frieze,  crescent-shaped  tiles  set  with  the 
points  alternately  upwards  and  downwards,  and  overlapping  so 
that  two  points  met  in  the  arc  of  each  crescent.  The  colour  of 
the  tiles  is  always  a  dark  green,  which  after  some  exposure  in  the 
sun  takes  a  flecked  gloss,  like  snake-skin.  The  same  colour  is 
always  used  to  paint  the  heavy  doors,  splendidly  patterned  with 
heavy  iron  studs,  which  are  a  beautiml  feature  of  Moorish 
streets,  though  nothing  could  more  emphasise  the  exclusiveness 
of  a  Moorish  interior. 

And  indeed,  if  the  stricter  sect  had  their  way,  it  is  not  only 
from  the  houses  that  the  European  would  be  shut  out.  We 
spent  our  first  night  camped  uncomfortably  in  the  dirty  market- 
place outside  the  walls  ;  next  day,  by  the  Khalifa's  invitation,  we 
moved  in  and  camped  on  the  great  Portuguese-built  wall.  Here 
we  had  been  lodged  a  day  or  two,  when  one  evening  the  shcreef, 
returning  with  me,  was  stopped  by  a  tall  white-robed  figure.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  joined  me  explaining  that  this  was  the  "  holy 
man  "  of  the  town,  who  had  come  to  express  his  displeasure  at 
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finding  an  infidel  camped  "  on  the  wall  of  the  holy  fort."  "  But," 
added  the  shereef,  "  he  says  for  my  sake  he  will  forgive  you," 
not  out  of  any  personal  kindness,  let  it  be  understood,  but  as  a 
sign  of  the  respect  due  from  one  descendant  of  Muley  Idris  to 
another.  Two  or  three  days  later  we  entered  the  cafe  which  my 
shereef  frequented,  the  usual  bare,  carpeted  room,  with  the  tiny  ' 
stove  in  one  corner.  Between  this  and  the  door  giving  on  to 
the  street  stood  a  small  table  filling  the  whole  wall  (for  the  room 
lay  parallel  to  the  street),  and  on  this  table  was  the  place  of 
honour.  It  could  hold  three  men  at  a  pinch,  and  it  held  them 
now.  One  was  a  friend  of  ours,  the  captain  of  a  lighter  in  the 
harbour,  a  shereef,  and  more  than  that,  a  hadji,  one  who  had  made 
the  journey  to  Mecca.  But  my  friend  Hadj  Abdssalam  had 
made  another  journey, — to  London,  no  less,  and  had  stayed  there 
three  months  while  his  ship  was  discharging  cargo  and  reload- 
ing ;  he  had  acquired  a  few  phrases  of  English  and  much 
London  experience,  and  it  delighted  him  to  air  both.  A 
pleasanter,  honester  countenance  than  that  of  this  Moorish 
sailor  I  have  never  seen.  Ruddy  rather  than  swarthy,  he  might 
have  passed  readily  for  a  Biscayan,  and  cheerful  good-humour 
beamed  from  every  line  of  his  bearded  fece.  With  him,  as  with 
so  many  Moors,  the  beard,  never  shaved,  grew  fine  and  silky, 
its  short  growth  following  and  not  concealing  the  lines  from  ear 
to  chin.  His  clear  blue  eyes  and  tanned  face  spoke  of  the  prime 
of  condition  :  he  had  indeed  the  name  of  one  of  Laraiche's  best 
seamen  ;  but  there  was  nothing  hard  or  bony  about  his  healthy 
vigour. 

Very  different  was  the  man  who  sat  on  his  right  in  the  place  of 
honour  next  the  stove.  Hadj  Abdssalam  was  curJed  up,  snug  as 
a  dormouse  ;  his  neighbour  sat  erect  and  stiff,  even  in  the  loose 
folds  of  his  white  burnous.  His  complexion  dark  and  bilious, 
his  beard  black  and  stiff,  his  eyes  unsmiling,  his  eyebrows  raised 
and  peaked,  his  cheek-bones  accentuated,  all  spoke  the  religious 
enthusiast  ;  and  this  was  indeed  the  holy  man.  My  shereef 
greeted  him,  but  when  the  greeting  was  received  in  silence, 
continued  his  conversation  with  yet  another  shereef,  a  common 
sailor,  but  receiving  respect  and  precedence  like  the  others. 
I  leaned  with  my  elbow  on  the  table,  chatting  with  much 
friendship  but  much  difficulty  to  Hadj  Abdssalam,  when 
suddenly  the  saint,  without  moving,  began  to  speak  in  a  loud, 
harsh,  resonant   voice  ;    then,  still   continuing   to   decl^m,  he 
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stretched  out  a  bony  hand  and  pointed  it  at  me  like  a 
pistol. 

People  laughed  through  the  room,  Hadj  Abdssalam  chuckled 
quietly,  and  I  asked  my  shereef  what  the  saint  was  saying. 
"He  says  you  belong  to  the  fellowship  of  devils,"  was  the 
version  I  got ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  scanty  rendering,  for  the 
enthusiast  spoke  on,  louder  and  louder,  with  brief  pauses.  His 
spittle  ran  on  to  his  beard,  his  outstretched  hand  quivered  as  if 
in  epilepsy  ;  then  suddenly  he  brought  out  from  beside  him  a  big 
ashen  staff,  and  propping  his  two  hands  upon  it  repeated  twice 
a  word  which  I  knew  the  meaning  of,  ^^  barika^  iardka 
(enough,  it  is  enough)."  Evidently  he  did  not  mean  that  his 
discourse  sufficed,  for  he  went  off  again  at  score,  and  the  shereef 
•told  me  in  undertones  that  he  was  heaping  reproaches  on  the 
Sultan  for  leaning  so  much  on  Europeans.  I  asked  my  inter- 
preter to  say  that  the  Sultan  was  young  and  would  learn  better, 
but. I  was  told  that  it  **  was  not  good  to  talk  politics."  To  talk 
politics  in  public  you  must  be  privileged,  and  the  privileges  of 
a  holy  man  in  this  matter  are  unlimited.  For  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  declaimed  fiercely,  always  with  his  finger  like  a  pistol- 
barrel  at  my  head,  against  the  new  ways  that  had  come  into 
Morocco,  against  the  Sultan,  and  against  the  Shereef  of  Wazzan, 
who  in  his  judgment  had  begun  all  the  mischief.  For  this 
shereef,  the  richest  and  most  influential  in  Morocco,  married  an 
Englishwoman,  and  then  procured  protection  as  a  French 
subject. 

It  was  as  curious  a  display  of  fanatic  oratory  as  one  could  see, 
and  my  interest  in  it  was  heightened  by  the  ashen  staff  so  near 
my  head.  But  the  assemblage,  though  they  listened,  changed 
nothing  of  their  friendly  aspect,  and  to  my  surprise,  punctuated 
the  discourse  with  laughter.  Often  when  I  asked  for  a  transla- 
tion my  shereef  would  answer  :  ^'  It  is  difficult  to  understand ; 
he  speaks  what  comes  to  his  mouth."  He  declaimed,  in  fact, 
the  riddling  language  of  prophecy. 

I  found  afterwards  that  without  an  audience  he  was  less 
declamatory  and  less  fierce.  We  came  in  one  morning  when  he 
had  the  cate  to  himself,  and  after  some  reluctance  he  was  drawn 
into  conversation,  and  interested  himself  in  my  movements  so 
much  that  when  my  shereef  took  the  cup  of  tea  which  he  had 
ordered,  the  holy  man  stopped  him.  **  Drink  coffee,"  he  said,  ^'  so 
the  bar  will  become  good  for  you."     We  substituted  coffee  ^t 
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his  Indding  :  I  may  add  that  the  tea  was  not  wasted,  for  the  holy 
man  drank  it,  in  addition  to  the  cup  which  we  had  already 
provided.  On  no  occasion  did  he  show  any  unwillingness  to 
OTu^ce  the  unbeliever's  cigarettes.  But  on  this  day  he  became 
positively  friendly,  invited  me  to  become  a  dweller  in  Laraiche, 
and  upon  explanation  that  my  most  urgent  desire  was  to  get 
out  of  it,  he  undertook  to  go  down  and  "  shout  "  to  the  bar  for 
me. 

The  bar  is  the  governing  future  of  the  life  of  Lar^che.  With 
a  good  bar  steamers  lie  off,  and  the  big  lighters,  with  their  fifteen 
oars  a-side,  ply  busily  ;  the  wharf  is  a  scene  of  bustle,  with 
sweating  porters  carrying  bales  and  loading  them  on  to  mules, 
while  placid  officials  sit  statuesque  in  their  draperies,  ticking  ofF 
items  in  an  incongruously  European  note-book.  With  a  bad  bar 
the  sea  is  vacant  for  days  (for  the  coast  is  harbourless)  except 
when  there  is  some  hope  that  the  surf  may  abate  ;  then  perhaps 
steamers  come  down  and  wait  forlornly,  anxious  to  discharge 
their  wares  ;  but  the  captain  of  the  port  fort)ids  any  to  attempt 
going  out,  and  the  Moorish  boatmen  acquiesce  in  great  content- 
ment. I  was  kept  a  prisoner  long  enough  to  realise  how  the 
conditions  fell  in  with  Moorish  fatalism.  No  one  could  judge 
securely  of  the  bar  ;  only  Allah  knew  ;  for  indeed  its  motions 
depended  on  the  weather  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  showed  often 
only  the  recoil  after  unfelt  storms.  But  since  Allah  knew,  no 
one  cared  to  grumble  except  the  two  or  three  Europeans  whose 
movements  were  thus  obscurely  impeded.  And  we  sat  and 
cursed  at  the  roaring  surf  and  resented  the  existence  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  would  not  dredge  a  channel  to  keep  the  port 
open. 

The  Moor,  however,  is  free  from  all  this  itch  of  impatience. 
He  desires  no  changes.  Just  as  he  has  devised  a  costunw  which 
suits  him  and  remains  constant  to  it  through  the  centuries, 
exempt  from  fashion,  so  he  has  the  kind  of  country  that  he 
desires,  and  leaves  it  as  it  is.  If  he  is  not  content  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  he  steers  clear  of  it  so  far  as  he  can,  and 
makes  a  proverb  ;  "  Beware  of  fire,  water,  and  the  Government." 
If  he  finds  travel  difficult,  he  does  not  seek  to  build  roads,  he 
makes  a  proverb  :  "  If  wealth  is  to  come,  why  go  to  seek  it  ?  " — 
since  in  any  case  Allah  decides  whether  you  shall  be  rich  or 
poor.  The  one  thing  that  will  rouse  him  to  activity  is  the  fear  of 
radical  change, — that  is,  the  fear  of  the  European.   When  I  was  at 
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Laraiche,  two  bronze  lions  stood  on  the  wharf,  consigned  from 
England  to  the  Sultan,  and  they  were  a  source  of  constant  and 
bitter  comment ;  for  the  law  of  the  Prophet  forbids  graven 
images.  Moors  did  not  declaim  against  them,  for  ^^  the  mouth 
which  is  shut,  no  flies  enter  ;  "  but  they  listened  to  the  licensed 
speech  of  the  holy  man.  If  the  Pretender  wishes  to  rouse  an 
audience  he  does  not  tell  them  of  the  exactions  of  the  pashas  ; 
he  shows  them  a  picture  of  the  Sultan  riding  a  bicycle.  Corrupt 
governors  are  part  of  the  recognised  evils,  but  a  Sultan  who  rides 
a  bicycle  and  plays  cricket  is  a  threat  to  the  established  order,  a 
man  who  may  give  to  Europe  the  keys  of  the  holy  fort.  And 
when  word  went  round  to  the  tribes  that  all  men  were  to  bring 
their  rifles  and  the  Sultan  would  pay  for  them,  suspicion  grew 
into  certainty.  The  Sultan  who  issued  such  an  order  was  pre- 
paring to  give  his  country  over  tied  and  bound  to  the  European. 
**  We  will  give  up  our  wives  rather,"  answered  the  mountaineers 
of  Anjera. 

They  may  probably  before  long  have  to  fight  unavailingly  to 
maintain  the  freedom  which  they  cherish, — the  right  to  shape 
their  lives  in  their  own  way.  Yet  if  the  order  which  they  re- 
present is  barbarism,  I  do  not  know  that  civilisation  will  replace 
it  for  the  better.  In  my  ten  days'  stay  at  Laraiche  I  saw  no  man 
drunk,  heard  no  brawling,  met  with  no  discourtesy, — for  I  can- 
not blame  a  fanatic  preacher  for  seeing  in  me  a  symbol  of  what 
he  detested,  and  he  answered  courtesy  with  courtesy.  And  on 
die  morning  of  my  departure,  when  I  stood  at  dawn  on  the  deck 
of  the  little  steamer  in  the  river  and  heard  the  muezzin* s  cry  come 
vibrating  through  the  clear  air,^— 'the  chant  which  at  that  moment 
ran  through  all  the  Eastern  world — I  could  not  but  feel  a  sym- 
pathy for  that  religion  which  is  at  least  believed  in  as  scarcely  any 
other  by  all  its  votaries.  A  friend  of  mine  explained  to  his. 
Moorish  servant  that  the  Japanese  had  no  God.  The  boy 
laughed  contemptuously  :  '*  Why,"  he  said,  '^  does  their  corn 
not  grow  ? "  It  was  as  if  you  had  asked  him  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  sun  in  their  sky. 

Stephen  Gwynw 
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Carbers  that  are  full  of  inconsistencies  are  generally  interest- 
ing, if  only  because  they  arouse  In  us  that  •'  sudden  glory " 
which  Hobbes  averred  to  be  the  source  of  laughter.  The 
interest  of  Lord  Durham's  career  is  very  largely  ^theinter^t  of 
mingled  contradiction.  It  failed,  and  yet  it  achieved  great 
results.  The  nian  was  continually  at  war  with  fate  and  himself. 
Bred  up  in  the  straitest-sect  of  the  Radicals,  he  was  neverthe- 
less an  indefatigable  coiirtier,  and,  when  enraged^.dif^  not  hesitate 
to  kick  and  beat  his  servants  ',  a  man  of  cohspicuotu  ability. a^d 
political  ambition,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  English 
political  life  ;  entirely  averse  to  self-effacement,  nevertheless  he 
was  denied  the  credit  of  the  great  report  on :  Canada  with 
which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected.  He  loathed  inaction^ 
and  yet  his  chief  work  was  to  sketch  a  policy  which  others,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  were  to  put  into  practice  ;  he  was  leader  (A 
a  party  ostentatiously  indiflvrent  to  Imperial  interests,  but 
nevertheless  it  contributed  very  evidently  to  the  formation  of 
a  wise  Imperial  policy^ 

Such  is  the  story  which  has  been  told,  recendy  and  for  the 
first  time  in  detail,  by  Mr.  Stuart  Reid.  It  is  a,  story  thoroughly 
worth  telling,  alike  for  its  interest  and  for  its  morid.  Though 
we  cannot,  with  Mr.  Reid,  regard  Durham  as  a  martyr  to  du^, 
we  must  at  all  events  regard  him  as  a  martyr  to  ill-temper. 
Though  we  cannot  look  upon  him  as  the  innocent  victim  of  duU, 
selfish  politicians,  we  must  at  least  recognise  in  his  life  somethitig 
of  the  tnigic  pity  and  terror  which  we  feel  for  those  whose 
good  qualities  are  continually  neutralised  by  their  defects. 

John  George  Lambton,  the  first  Earl  of  Durham,  entered 
political  life  in  1 8 1 3,  a  few  months  after  cORung  of  age.  He  ha^ 
undergone  a  somewhat  experimental  education  at  the  hands  of 

1  The  Liri  and  Times  or  the  fimt  LOiD-DoRKAK ;  by  J.  Stuart  Reid. 
TwbvolBineit  London,  1906.  :  .     -       ,  l 
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Dr.  Beddoes,  a  well-known  physician  and  father  of  the  poet  of 
the  name.  In  addition  to  this  he  spent  three  years  at  Eton. 
For  the  sake  of  his  own  happiness,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  Lambton  did  not  go  to  school  from  the  first.  Dr.  Beddoes 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  worthy  man,  but,  as  men  with  advanced 
views  commonly  are,  something  of  a  doctrinaire.  He  could  not 
have  been  the  best  of  tutors  \tor  one  destined  to  take  a  part  in 
practical  politics.  Lambton's  father  had  been  known  as  the 
Friend  of  the  People  ;  Dr.  Beddoes  was  of  course  a  staunch 
holder  of  revolutionary  principles  ;  so  Lambton  himself,  alike  by 
inheritance  and  training,  was  an  extremist,  impatient  of  com- 
promise. His  brief  experience  of  military  discipline,  as  a 
stibaltern  in  the  ^loth  Hussars,  seems  not  to  have  modified  his 
unfortunate  propensities,  and  immediately  on  his  election  for  the 
county  of  Durham  he  joined  that  group  of  the  Whig  party 
which  was  significantly  called  the  Mountain.  He  vehemently 
opposed  the  poHcy  of  the  Liverpool  administration  :  he  was 
eloquent  in  defence  of  men  like  Hunt  ;  and  he  shared  the  odious 
policy  of  urging  on,  for  purely  party  ends,  the  foolish  and  un- 
happy Princess  of  Wales. 

For  some  time,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  popular  and  welcome 
ally.  We  find  I-ady  Holland  writing  of  him  in  1817,  "He 
is  full  of  good  qualities,  and  his  talents  are  very  remarkable.** 
But  this  happy  union  of  Whigs  and  Jacobins  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  permanent.  In  1821  he  came  prominently 
forward  as  mover  of  a  motion  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
He  advocated  "  a  scheme  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  the  extension 
of  the  suflFrage  to  all  holders  of  property,  the  division  of  the 
country  into  electoral  districts,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  rotten 
boroughs."  However  beneficial  we  may  deem  these  things  to  be, 
we  cannot  without  injustice  condemn  the  men  who  opposed  their 
sudden  introduction  m  1 8  2 1 .  Although  the  motion  was  seconded 
by  Whitbrcad  and  supported  by  that  section  of  the  party  which 
followed  him,  it  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  meet  with  general 
support,  even  among  the  Whigs.  All  politicians  of  ordinary 
wisdom  would  dissiociate  themselves  from  a  motion  which  could 
do  nothing  but  exhibit  the  weakness  of  their  position.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  its  being  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  any  widespread  interest  being  aroused  in  the 
country  by  reason  of  its  rejection.  And  there  was  a  further 
reason  which  influenced  Lord  Holland  and  others  of  the  leading 
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Whigs, — they  were  not  yet  cotmnced  of  the  immediate  expediency 
of  any  measure  of  reform,  still  less  of  one  90  sweeping  as 
Lambton's.  They  did  not  think  that  all  things  were  suitable  to 
all  times. 

Accordingly  when  Lambton's  motion  was  being  discussed 
beforehand,  it  was  much  criticised  by  men  whom  he  mtd  expected 
to  support  it  wiumty.  Among  others  was  Lord  Hollanc^  who 
called  it  either  "revolutionary"  or  "as  bad  as  a  revolution." 
This  is  how  Lambton  writes  to  his  &ther-in-law,  Loid  Grey,  about 
the  matter : 

His  [Lord  Holland's]  language  respecting  my  motion,  in  your  room. at 
Hertford  Street,  was  such  that  I  never  will  forg;ive  it.  Doubden  «U  this 
will  end  in  my  complete  separation  from  the  party.  I  should  not  caR  for 
that  if  you  were  not  at  the  head  of  it.  From  any  of  the  others,  I  have 
never  received  a  particle  of  attention  or  consideration. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  stalwart  advocate -of  reform 
refused  altt^ther  to  support  that  motion  introduced  later  on  to 
disfranchise  the  rotten  boroughs  o^f  East  Retford  and  Fenrj^i, 
although  the  case  for  their  disfranchisement  was  as  gix>d  as  could 
have  been  wished.  And  we  shall  see  a  little  later  how  he  behave^ 
to  Lord  Grey,  in  spite  of  his  precious  attachment  to  him.  But 
already  we  may  notice  in  this  incident  that  harshness  of  temper, 
that  impatience  of  opposition,  that  belief  in  abstract  principles, 
which  were  to  incapacitate  him  for  English  political  lif^. 

He  only  fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  thu3  ^ve'  in  1821, 
when  a  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  drawing  up  the  Reform  fiilL  Again  JDurhain 
tried  to  bolt  with  the  Whigs,  and,  when  they  applied  the  curb, 
he  lost  his  temper  and  sulked  or  kicked.  He  was,  to  nwdify  a 
famous  phrase,  "  a  young  man  in  a  hurry."  Had  he  been  left 
to  himself,  the  ballot-box  and  triennial  parhaments  would  cerUinly 
have  Bgured  in  the  bill.  As  it  was,  he  did  induce  the  comniitCee 
to  pass  the  ballot-box  and  to  recommend  the  shortening  of 
parliaments  to  &ve  years.  These  innovations  were  struck  out  by 
the  Cabinet. 

In  connection  with  further  modifications  of  the  bill,  in  Decenf- 
ber,  1 8  3 1 ,  there  took  place  the  famous  scene  at  the  Cabinet  dinner 
given  by  Lord  Althorp.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  father  : 

We  had  a  dreadful  scene  at  my  Cabinet  dinner  yesterday.  ,  .  .  Durham 
made  the  most  brutal  attack  on  Lord  Grey  that  I  ever  heaii  in  mf  Ufft. 
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•  .  .  •    I  doubt  if  he  [Lord  Durham]  knows,  anything  about  the  alterations, 
as  he  wiU  not.  allow- anyone  to  tell  him  what  they  are. 

'  A  mfth  lik^  this  was  obviously  unfitted  for  public  life.  Nor 
were  his  combative  energies  in  any  way  confined  to  the  prepara- 
tiontyf  bills,  "speeches  in  the  Lords*,  or  altercations  in  the  Cabinet. 
•Shortly  after  this  he  was  ihVcJved  in  his  great  quarrel  with 
Brougham,  An  which  both  parties  did  themselves  nothing  but 
discrrait.  - 

In  1833  Durham  had  resigned  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal 
which  he  held  under  Lord  Grey's  administration.  Soon  after 
be  was  addressing  popular  audiences  at  Gateshead  and 
Sunderland,  explaining  the  Cabinet  arrangements  which  been 
ittade  with  reference  to  the  Reform  BiU,  and  instructing  his 
hearers  as  to  what  were  the  still-pressing  objects  which  should  be 
sought  by  all  true  reformers.  Such  public  speechifying  was 
little  to  the  taste  of  that  generation.  When,  a  little  later, 
Melbourne  wrote  to  William  the  Fourth  deploring  the  revelation 
of  Cabinet  secrets  in  Parliament,  the  King  replied  tartly  that  he 
«aw  little  difference,  whether  such  revelations  were  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  at  Gateshead,  or  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review  (where  Brougham  had  recently  been  making  unnecessary 
disclosures). 

Durham  was  not  infrequently  charged  with  stooping  to  con- 
ciliate to  himself  an  unworthy  popularity  ;  such  complaints  were 
confirnyed  in  the  course  of  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Brougham. 
This  quarrel  began  at  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  Lord  Grey  at 
Edinburgh,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  premiership.  Brougham, 
in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  made  a  reference  to  "  men  of 
much  honesty,  of  great  zeal,  and  of  no  reflection  at  all,"  who  could 
not  **  wait  to  put  the  linch-pin  into  the  wheel."  Durham  took  this 
home  to  himself,  and  when  he  spoke,  admitted  that  he  was  one 
of  those  "  who  see  with  regret  every  hour  which  passes  over 
the  existence  of  acknowledged  but  unreformed  abuses."  Brougham 
returned  to  the  charge  a  few  days  later  at  Salisbury.  Durham 
replied  at  Dundee.  Brougham  wrote  a  venomous  article  for 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  m  which  he  charged  his  enemy  with 
having  deserted  his  principles  and  having  been  false  to  the  people. 
Durham  answered  him  at  Glasgow  and  in  those  seventeen 
harangues  which  he  delivered  on  his  six  days'  journey  back 
from  Glasgow, — an  achievement  which  can  hardly  have  been 
beaten  even  in  these  days. 
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In  the  meantime  the  political  public  was  scandalised.     It  may 

all  seem  very  innocent  to  us,  but  the  political  manners  of  those 

days  were  other  than  ours.     We  shaU  gather  a  ju^ter  estimate 

of  Durham's   unwisdom  from  the  contemporary  comment  of 

Lord  Grey  than  from  the  apologetics  of  Mr.  Reid.    Juord  Grey 

writes  : 

The  thing  that  at  this  moment  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  annojrs 
me  most,  is  the  war  that  is  going  on. between  the  Chancellor  and 
Durham.  .  .  .  Lambton  has  alr^y  written  to  The  Edinburgh  Rxview 
to  contradict  and  to  complain  of  his  statement.  He  is  to  be  here  on  his 
way  to  Glasgow,  where  the  dinner  to  which  he  goes  will  probably  produce 
more  mischief.  My  advice,  to  keep  him  quiet,  will  be  wanting.  It  really 
is  not  becoming  to  his  character  or  station  to  make  such  matters  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  such  meetings ;  and  if  he  feels  it  necessary  to 
vindicate  himself,  or  to  repel  an  unjust  attack,  there  are  only  two  proper 
ways  of  doing  so  :  either  by  writing  to  the  Chancellor,  or  stating  what  he 
has  to  say  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

What  of  course  gave  its  sting  to  Brougham's  attack  was  the 
episode  of  Durham's  support  of  Canning's  government, — a 
support  which  procured  him  his  first  step  in  the  peerage.  It 
seems  likely  that  Durham  thought,  with  Byron,  that  he  might 
reckon  on  *'  the  Whigs  nof  coming  into  place."  It  is  known  that 
he,  with  many  others  weary  of  exclusion  from  political  office, 
urged  Lord  Grey  to  form  a  coalition  with  Canning.  Grey 
indeed  refused,  but  none  the  less  Durham  carried  over  his 
personal  support,  although  in  earlier  years  he  had  made  a  bitter 
attack  on  Canning's  Portuguese  mission,  and  had  in  return 
received  a  well-merited  rebuke.  Durham's  motives  may  easily 
have  been  honest  when  he  turned  round  and  supported 
Canning  ;  but  when  Goderich  rewarded  him  with  a  peerage  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  people  from  thinking  that  he  had 
ratted. 

Whatever  Durham  might  say,  and  whatever  reasons  he  might 
give  in  favour  of  having  a  real  Radical  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
was  an  amusing  sight  to  see  that  stern  democrat  assume  the. 
coronet.  But  Radical  Jack,  as  he  was  called  in  the  North  of 
England,  had  a  weakness  for  titles  and  precedence.  It  probably 
was  not  entirely  without  reason  that  Madame  de  Lieven 
maliciously  suggested  that  his  acceptance  of  the  unimportant 
office  of  Privy  Seal  in  the  Grey  Ministry  was  due  to  the  thought 
that  it  would  give  him  precedence  over  dukes.  Neither  was  he 
in  any  way  averse  to  royalty.     Mr.  Reid  tells  us  that  he  was  no 
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courtier ;  but  in  face  of  his  relations  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and 
Prince  Leopold,  and  considering  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
frequented  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  little  court  at  Kensington,  the 
statement  seems  difficult  of  belief.  And  when  we  read  how 
Durham,  as  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  composed  an  official 
despatch  solely  with  the  object  of  conciliating  William  the 
Fourth,  we  must  believe  that  if  Durham  was  not  a  successful 
courtier,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  efibrt. 

All  these  characteristics,  his  attachment  to  extreme  views,  his 
love  of  notoriety  and  popular  applause,  and  even  his  ambition  of 
titular  rank  and  royal  favour,  did  not  raise  him  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Whigs.  It  was  with  great  impatience  that  they  saw  him 
flattering  princes,  explaining  the  springs  of  government  to 
the  unlearned,  and  endeavouring  to  modify  the  constitution 
farther  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Still,  had  he  possessed 
ordinary  tact,  he  need  not  have  offended  them  so  profoundly  as 
he  succeeded  in  doing.  We  have  seen  how  in  1821  he  predicted 
his  separation  from  the  Whig  party.  Twelve  years  later  his 
prediction  was  fulfilled.  In  1833  he  resigned  the  office  which  he 
held  under  Lord  Grey.  In  the  following  year  Lord  Grey 
himself  resigned.  Lord  Melbourne  reconstituted  the  Ministry, 
but  no  overture  was  made  to  Durham.  Again,  just  before  the 
Whigs  returned  to  office  in  1835,  Melbourne  took  counsel  with 
Lord  Grey  about  the  composition  of  his  Cabinet.  He  wrote  : 
**  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Durham.  I  forbear  to  state 
to  you  my  reasons  for  this  decision."  Lord  Grey  in  his  answer 
agreed  with  Melbourne,  and  suggested  that  there  could  be  no 
room  for  a  Radical  in  a  Whig  Cabinet.  But  this  was  only  the 
pretext.  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  was  a  Radical,  and  there  was 
room  for  him.  The  true  reason  for  Durham's  exclusion  was 
personal  as  well  as  political.  If  he  treated  Lord  Grey  as  we  have 
seen,  how  would  he  have  treated  one  who  was  bound  to  him  by 
no  such  ties  of  affinity  ?  The  man  who  sat  in  gloomy  silence  at 
the  head  of  his  dinner-table,  and  whose  pride  was  hurt  at 
becoming  only  the  junior  baron  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  likely 
to  possess  the  qualities  which  would  make  him  a  possible 
colleague.  "  What  a  victim  to  temper  poor  Lambton  is  1  "  said 
an  acute  though  acrimonious  observer  in  1822.  The  words 
contained  an  unconscious  prophecy. 

When  he  was  thus  definitely  thrown  over  by  the  Whigs  in 
'835,  there  was  only  one  conceivable  course  open  to  him  if  he 
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did  not  mean  to  retire  from  parliamentary  life.  That  was  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Radicals  and  try  to  force  himself  into 
independent  power.  Mr.  Reid  seems  to  think  that  this  might 
have  been  accomplished.  He  speaks  of  Melbourne's  regarding 
Durham  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  himself  in  1835,  as  if  Durham 
might  have  been  called  on  to  form  a  government.  But  one 
of  the  essential  qualifications  for  forming  a  government  is  the 
ability  to  construct  one.  Durham  could  not  possibly  have  filled 
up  the  administrative  posts,  except  it  had  been  with  men  of 
damaged  character  such  as  he  took  with  him  to  Canada  three 
years  later.  And  again, — an  obstacle  at  least  equally  fatal — the 
Philosophical  Radicalism  of  the  day  was  a  waning  power.  In 
the  very  next  year,  Charles  Buller  observed  to  Grote  :  "  I  tell 
you  what  we  are  coming  to,  Grote  ;  in  no  very  long  time  from 
this,  you  and  I  shall  be  left  to  *  tell '  Moles  worth." 

Durham  at  least  seems  to  have  laboured  under  no  delusive 
expectations  concerning  his  immediate  political  future.  He 
wisely  made  no  overt  attempt  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Radicals  as  a  parliamentary  party,  although  he  seems  to  have 
been  urged  to  it  by  Joseph  Parkes.  The  problem  then  arose, 
what  was  he  to  do?  He  could  not  bear  to  stay  inactive  in 
England,  nor  were  the  Whigs  anxious  to  have  a  redoubtable 
enemy  so  near  at  hand.  Accordingly  they  offered,  and  he 
accepted,  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg. 

His  mission  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  lasted  from  1835  till  1837. 
He  had  already  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia  while  he 
held  the  Privy  Seal  under  Lord  Grey.  His  instructions  had 
been  to  expedite  the  signature  of  the  treaty  recognising  the 
Belgian  Kingdom  and  to  persuade  the  Imperial  Government  to 
employ  milder  measures  against  the  revolted  Poles.  In  neither 
object  had  he  been  successful,  but  he  had  been  delighted  by  his 
reception  at  the  Russian  Court,  which,  acting  on  a  hint  from 
Madame  de  Lieven,  had  flattered  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
He  had  no  disinclination  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  people 
who  had  treated  him  so  charmingly. 

At  the  outset  of  his  mission  he  gave  a  curious  example 
of  what,  if  we  are  very  friendly  to  him,  we  may  style  his  self- 
confidence.  He  went  out  byway  of  Constantinople  and  travelled 
up  to  St,  Petersburg  overland  from  Odessa.  One  of  his  reasons 
for  this  roundabout  route  was  wholly  admirable, — to  acquaint 
himself  so  far  as  possible  with  the  military  resources  and  prepara-* 
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tion  of  the  country  ;  but  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  second  reason 
16  delightful.  ^*  I  wished,"  he  wrote, "  to  re-establish  our  influence 
at  Constantinople,  which  had  been  suffered  to  lapse  into 
discreditable  abeyance.  In  all  this  I  have  succeeded  to  the 
Qtmost  of  my  hopes,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Government  and 
of  their  future  policy  if  we  are  not  all-powerful  with  the  Sultan 
and  throughout  the  East."  Lord  Ponsonby,  our  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  may,  as  Durham  wrote,  have  felt  himself  strengthened, 
but,  so  weak  is  human  nature,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  only 
annoyed ;  and  what  a  sublime  thought  that  a  visit  which  lasts 
twelve  days,  on  the  part  of  a  wandering  diplomatist  with  no 
mission  to  the  Porte  and  just  rejected  from  the  Cabinet,  can 
raise  the  prestige  of  England  from  a  negligible  to  an  omnipotent 
quantity  ! 

At  St.  Petersburg  Durham,  so  far  from  proving  no  courtier, 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  courtier  of  the  whole  body  of  diploma- 
tists. No  other  ambassador  was  on  terms  of  such  intimacy  with 
the  Emperor  as  he.     Mr.  Reid  says  truly  : 

Other  ambassadors  to  the  Imperial  Court  were  received  with  strict  and 
distant  ceremony,  which  relaxed  not  even  the  smallest  demands  of 
etiquette  ;  but  all  this  was  waived  in  the  case  of  Durham.  He  was  treated 
by  the  Czar  as  a  personal  friend,  and  when  his  health  made  it  imperative  that 
he  should  not  live  in  the  capital,  his  Majesty  at  once  placed  one  of  his  own 
country  houses  at  his  disposd. 

But  it  is  possible  that  we  ought  to  discount  this  by  remember- 
ing the  hints  which  Nicholas  received  from  his  ambassador  at 
St.  James's  about  Lord  Durham's  susceptible  vanity. 

The  only  serious  crisis  during  Durham's  embassy  was  the 
^izure  and  evacuation  of  Cracow  by  Austria  in  1836.  The 
surface  of  things  was  ruffled  by  this  little  incident  alone,  and 
these  two  years  were  marked  by  an  improvement  of  the  recently 
strained  Anglo-Russian  relations.  Radical  comments  on  the 
suppression  of  the  Polish  rebellion  had  embittered  Russian 
feeling  ;  and  after  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  British  statesmen 
were  watching  more  anxiously  than  ever  for  Russian  movements 
on  Constantinople. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  causes  of  irritation,  it  savours 
pleasantly  of  irony  to  find  the  Radical  ambassador  thwarted 
by  the  outcries  of  that  Radical  party  which  his  extravagances  had 
done  much  to  encourage.  He  was  compelled  to  write  that 
Nicholas  **  seemed  greatiy  annoyed  at  the  general  lack  of  con- 
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fidence  in  him,"  and  at  (the  wotds  are  Mr.  Reid's)  "  the  mid, 
irresponsible  talk  in  England."  But  with  regard  to  the  second, 
he  did  much  to  allay  the  immediate  anxiety  of  Ministers.  He 
pointed  out,  in  a  most  able  despatch,  that  the  Czar's  actual 
powers  of  aggression  against  Turkey  were  at  that  moment  more 
apparent  than  real ;  that  the  population  of  Russia  was  scattered 
and  diverse  ;  that  ten  thousand  miles  of  frontier  had  to  be 
guarded  ;  that  Poland  and  the  Caucasus  needed  to  be  held  widi 
garrisons  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  ;  that 
the  aggressive  force  at  Nicholas's  disposal  dtd  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops,  and  that,  if  any  war 
were  to  take  place,  Poland  would  rebel  again  immediately.  He 
analysed  the  Czar's  financial  resources,  and  concluded  that  no 
war  could  be  undertaken  except  with  the  aid  of  a  loan  ;  that  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  dependent  for  their  raw 
materials  on  foreign  nations ;  and  that  a  war  would  mean 
financial  ruin.     He  terminates  the  despatch  thus  : 

Her  power  is  solely  of  the  defensive  kind.  Leaning  on  and  covered  by 
the  impregnable  fortiticacion  with  which  nature  has  endowed  her — her 
climate  and  her  deserts — she  is  invincible,  as  Napoleon  discovered  to  his 
cost.  When  she  steps  out  into  the  open  plain,  she  is  then  assailable  in 
front  and  rear  and  flank — the  more  exposed  for  her  gigantic  bulk  and 
unwieldy  proportions — and  exhibits,  as  in  Poland  and  Turkey,  the  total 
want  of  that  concentrated  encr^  and  efficient  organisation  which 
animates  and  renders  invincible  smaller  but  more  civilised  bodies. 

We,  who  have  just  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  forces 
in  the  Far  East,  must  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis.  Lord 
Durham's  despatch  was  beyond  doubt  a  lucid  account  of  the 
motives  which  should  hinder  the  Czar  from  embarking  on  any 
lengthy  enterprise  at  that  time.  It  well  deserved  the  commenda- 
tion of  Lord  Grey,  who  wrote  to  his  son-in-law :  "  The  in- 
formation it  contains  of  the  state  of  Russia  is  most  important 
and  affords  better  means  of  judging  of  the  policy  which  requires 
to  be  pursued  on  our  part  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen." 

As  Palmerston  wrote  to  his  brother,  Durham's  appointment 
answered  excellently  from  every  point  of  view.  But  in  1837  he 
returned  to  England,  partly  owing  to  ill-health,  but  partly  also, 
one  cannot  help  thinking,  because  he  looked  for  some  change  in 
the  political  situation  from  the  accession  of  the  young  Queen 
to  whose  mother  he  had  paid  assiduous  court.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  the  only  result  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown  was  to 
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strengthen  the   hands  of  the  Ministry.      In  July  of  that  year 
Lord  Melbourne  wrote  to  him,  pressing  him  to  accept  the  governor- 

^neralship  of  Canada,  then  in  open  revolt.     Durham  refused. 

irly  in  the  following  year  Melbourne  wrote  again,  making  the 
same  offer.  This  time,  for  whatever  reasons  it  may  have  been, 
Durham  accepted.  It  is  probable  that  few  missions  which  have 
ultimately  produced  such  great  results  have  ever  entailed  so  much 
deserved  condemnation  on  the  man  entrusted  with  their  exe- 
cution, and  few  such  able  men  have  conrunitted  such  notable 
blunders. 

Lord  Melbourne's  letter  oiFering  Durham  this  appointment  is 
characteristic  of  the  thoroughly  evil  view  then  almost  universally 
taken  of  Imperial  interests.  '^  The  final  separation  of  these 
colonies,"  he  writes,  *'  might  possibly  not  be  of  material  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  .  .  .  certainly  would 
be  fatal  to  the  character  and  existence  of  the  administration  under 
which  it  took  place."  In  other  words,  in  his  view  the  duties  of 
the  High  Commissioner  lay  far  more  in  preserving  the  stability 
of  the  Government  than  in  securing  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
Lord  Durham,  however,  cared  nothing  about  the  stability  of  the 
Government.  This  explains  how  it  was  that  he  met  with  such 
faint  support  as  soon  as  his  imprudence  exposed  the  Ministry 
to  the  criticism  of  a  powerful  opposition. 

He  reached  the  Dominion  on  May  28  th  ;  he  left  it  on 
November  ist,  1838.  It  is  no  doubt  natural  for  Mr.  Reid,  as 
his  biographer,  to  find  little  but  praise  for  his  conduct  during 
these  five  months  ;  but  none  the  less  it  is  misleading.  Lord 
Durham's  aims  were  completely  admirable,  especially  considering 
the  insane  colonial  policy  of  the  day  ;  almost  alone  of  his  genera- 
tion he  desired  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  bond  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  But  his  methods  were  not  equally  wise, 
and  his  conduct  sometimes  seems  as  if  especially  calculated  to 
give  his  enemies  their  chance  of  ruining  his  enterprise. 

The  prominence  of  discredited  men  on  his  staff  is  suflliciently 
remarkable.  His  chief  secretary,  Charles  BuUer,  was  of  course 
above  criticism  ;  but,  able  men  as  they  were,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  choice  of  Wakefield  or  of  Turton,  whose  past 
histories  offered  too  unfavourable  ground  of  comment  even  to  a 
friendly  eye.  It  has  been  argued  that  these  appointments  were 
justifiable  on  the  score  of  generosity  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  private  generosity  means  public  injury.     Lord  Durham 
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was  going  out  to  Canada  on  a  most  serious  and  important  task, 
a  fact  which  he  probably  recognised  better  than  any  other  living 
man  ;  the  more  clearly  he  recognised  the  importance  of  his  duties, 
the  more  strongly  was  he  bound  to  abstain  from  every  act  which 
might  imperil  or  render  more  difficult  his  ultimate  success.  Was 
Lord  Durham  ignorant  that  he  had  bitter  enemies  ?  Did  he 
suppose  that  they  would  hold  their  hand  when  he  offered  them  such 
a  favourable  opening  ?  In  that  case  he  had  passed  his  twenty 
years'  apprenticeship  in  politics  to  very  little  purpose. 

His  second  serious  mistake  was  the  proclamation  dealing  with 
the  political  prisoners.  The  rebellion  had  been  put  down  before 
Durham's  arrival  in  the  colony  ;  several  of  the  leaders  had  fled 
and  a  great  number  were  in  prison.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  them  ?  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  shifting  one 
man's  blame  on  to  another's  shoulders,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
question  ought  to  have  been  settled  out  of  hand  by  Sir  John 
Colbourne,  the  provisional  governor.  But,  if  we  consider  the  im- 
portance and  difficulty  of  the  measure,  it  is  surely  clear  that  Sir 
John  Colbourne  would  have  been  grossly  culpable  if  he  had  not 
left  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  High  Commissioner  whom 
he  knew  to  be  appointed.  The  possible  convenience  of  an 
immediate  and  hasty  decision  covdd  not  be  for  one  moment  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  gained  by  leaving  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  statesman  who  was  to  regulate  the  whole  affiiirs 
of  the  distracted  colonies. 

What  Durham  actually  did  was  this  :  he  exiled  Papineau  and 
the  other  fugitives  under  pain  of  death  if  they  returned  ;  he 
exiled  eight  prisoners  to  the  Bermudas  during  her  Majesty's 
pleasure  ;  with  these  exceptions,  he  proclaimed  a  general 
amnesty.  The  Canadians  regarded  this  measure  as  wise  and 
merciful.  In  many  respects  it  was  so,  and  yet  all  its  virtues  were 
marred  by  Lord  Durham's  thoughtlessness. 

This  proclamation  was  indeed  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
impatient  temper  of  the  man.  He  could  not  wait  to  name  a  day 
by  which  the  fugitives  were  to  surrender  to  stand  their  trial, 
when,  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  appear,  he  might  reasonably 
have  proceeded  to  their  condemnation  by  default.  Again,  to 
exile  prisoners  to  a  place  outside  his  jurisdiction,  was  wantonly 
exposing  himself  to  attack.  A  wise  man  would  first  have 
obtained  the  necessary  powers.  But,  it  is  objected,  he  would 
have  been  wasting  time,  and  the  matter  called  for  an  immediate 
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settlement.  Then  might  he  not  have  imprisoned  those  eight 
rebels  pending  her  Majesty's  decision  ?  That  would  have  ob- 
tained all  the  advantages  and  avoided  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
course  actually  pursued.  In  truth,  Durham  was  in  practical 
matters  too  hasty,  too  self-confident ;  he  issued  his  decrees,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  everybody  at  home  would  be  content 
with  registering  them  and  facilitating  their  execution. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ministry  behaved  abominably.  They 
first  of  all  approved  of  the  proclamation,  reserving,  however,  the 
point  raised  about  the  legality  of  the  sentence  of  exile  to  the 
Bermudas.  But  Brougham  had  not  forgotten  the  Glasgow 
speech  and  those  other  seventeen  speeches  in  six  days,  and  he  saw 
his  opportunity.  In  the  face  of  his  vehement  denunciations,  the 
Ministry  resolved  to  disallow  the  proclamation.  Their  position 
was  weak  and  difl[icult :  it  was  rendered  more  difilicult  by 
Durham's  imprudence ;  but  they  made  matters  far  worse  for 
themselves  by  their  faint-hearted  conduct.  Lord  Grey  s 
judgment  on  them  was  well  deserved  :  "  Their  conduct  has  been 
shabby  towards  him,  and  very  discreditable  to  themselves." 

Let  us  pass  to  the  third  count  against  Durham,  his  behaviour 
after  the  disallowance  of  his  proclamation.  It  was  a  most  exas- 
perating situation  ;  nevertheless  Buller,  who  was  in  a  fair  position 
to  judge,  thought  that  Durham  ought  to  have  remained  at  his 
post  had  not  his  health  been  so  affected  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue.  But  why  was  it  that  his  health  was  so  affected  ?  Solely 
because  his  temper  was  as  uncontrolled  as  in  the  days  when  he 
insulted  his  father-in-law  at  Lord  Althorp's  dinner-table.  As 
Mr.  Reid  observes,  **A  man  at  the  supreme  moments  of  his 
life  is  always  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  his  temperament." 
Durham  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  unfortunate  temperament. 

He  determined  instantly  to  resign.  It  happened  that  at  the 
moment  delegates  from  the  five  colonies  which  composed  British 
North  America  had  assembled  to  discuss  certain  political 
grievances.  Lord  Durham  announced  his  determination  to  them 
in  these  words  :  "  1  was  on  the  point  of  promulgating  such  laws 
as  would  have  afforded  ample  protection  to  all  those  great  British 
interests  which  have  been  too  long  neglected.  ...  In  this  I  have 
been  suddenly  arrested  by  the  interference  of  a  branch  of  the 
English  legislature,  in  which  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  acquiesce."  And  again  : 
**  At  a  moment  when  I  was  about  to  complete  these  plans  which 
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were  maturing,  patty  spirit .  interposed  its  withering  hand,  and 
blasted  all  my  hopes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Canadas."  It  is, 
perha{)6,  fortunate  that  Lord  Durham  misled  himself  in  this 
expectation,  that  he  was  not  indispensable,  and  was  succeeded  by 
such  able  vlministrators  as  Lord  Sydenham  and  Lord  Elgin. 

Before  leaving  this  matter,  let  us  read  one  more  short 
quotation,  this  time  from  the  proclamation  which  he  issued  on 
Uie  eve  of  his  departure. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  my  task  the  minutest  details  of  mr 
administration  have  been  exposed  to  incessant  crincism,  in  a  spirit  which 
has  evinced  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  state  of  this  country  and  of  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Crown  can  here  be 
upheld  and  exercised. 

Now  if  this  and  the  abstracts  cited  above  are  not  mere  rhetoric 
they  mean  that  Lord  Durham  was  the  only  British  statesman  who 
had  the  interests  of  Canada  at  heart,  that  his  great  efforts  to 
remove  Canadian  grievances  bad  been  frustrated  by  the  ignorancx 
and  self-seeking  of  politicians  at  home,  and  that,  now  that  his 
help  had  been  withdrawn,  the  Canadians  had  nothing  to  expect 
except  injustice  and  misgovernment.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of 
these  statements  little  affects  the  real  issue.  Even  if  they  were 
true,  they  are  not  the  things  which  a  man  should  say  of  himself. 
But  further  than  this.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  recently 
been  in  rebellion  ;  and  Durham  believed  that  there  would  be 
another  outbreak  on  his  depiuture,  as  indeed  came  to  pass. 
Were  these  words  calculated  to  dissuade  the  Canadians  from 
forcible  methods  ?  Must  not  their  effect  rather  have  been  to 
urge  them  on  ?  And  how  then  can  we  think  of  the  man  who 
spoke  them  but  as  one  who  did  not  care  what  evil  he  did  so  long 
as  he  might  vent  his  displeasure  against  those  who  had  behaved 
ill  to  him  ? 

Happily  the  case  is  different  when  we  turn  to  that  report  which 
Mr.  Reid  believes  to  have  been  written,  not  by  Buller,  but  by 
Durham  himself ;  indeed,  wherever  we  may  place  the  origin  of 
the  policy  which  it  advocates,  the  actual  composition  of  the  report 
seems  to  have  been  Durham's  own.  But  it  is  significant  that  he 
does  not  mention  the  manner  of  its  publication.  He  tells  us 
indeed  that  it  was  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  printed  on 
February  itth  ;  but  the  most  important  parts  of  it  had  already 
been  published  in  The  Times  of  February   8th.     Once  more 
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Durham  had  allowed  his  temper  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment 
by  publishing  a  confidential  State-paper. 

But  the  value  of  that  report  stands  out  of  all  question  to-day. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Egerton  well  calls  it,  "  the  most  valuable  document  in 
the  English  language  on  the  subject  of  colonial  policy."  It  is 
the  earliest  reasoned  statement  of  colonial  claims  to  self-govern- 
ment and  of  the  inherent  defects  of  representative  without 
responsible  government.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
federation  of  the  Canadas  was  built.  It  had  a  profound  influence 
on  the  ideals  and  desires  of  the  Australians.  It  has  justly  been 
called  the  Great  Charter  of  Colonial  Parliaments.  To  all  readers 
it  must  occur  that  Durham  was  much  wiser  in  his  library  than  in 
the  arena  of  active  politics.  And  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of 
the  matter.  The  report  was  written  by  a  statesman  who  failed, 
whose  temper  exiled  him  from  British  Cabinets,  and  whose 
hastiness  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  great  task  in  Canada  almost 
before  he  had  well  begun  it.  This  great  document,  this  vindica- 
tion of  British  rights,  stating  and  defending  a  policy  which  has 
made  our  present  Empire  possible,  was  gradually  accepted  by 
statesmen  who  understood  little  of  its  teaching,  and  who  put  it 
into  action,  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  in  South  Africa,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  were  loosing  bonds,  when  in  truth  they  were 
adding  strength  to  strength.  What  can  suggest  more  vividly 
than  the  history  of  this  document,  and  of  the  man  who  wrote  it, 
how  unconscious  virtues,  and  unintentional  wisdom,  and  the 
residue  of  folly,  have  played  their  ironical  part  in  the  growth  of 
empire  ?  What  an  evidence  of  the  overmastery  of  fate  !  As  the 
Greek  tragedian  said  so  long  ago  :  *'  Myself  have  traced  the 
Muses'  path,  have  soared  among  the  stars,  have  laid  my  hold 
on  many  a  theme,  and  yet  have  found  nought  stronger  than 
Necessity." 

H.  Bruce  Dodwell 
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A    TALE    OP    THE    YEAR    BIGHTBEN    HUNDRBD    AND    FORTY-EIGHT, 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  two  sides  of  the  Adriatic  are  an  extraordinai7  contrast. 
Silted  Ravenna,  the  Venetian  lagoons,  the  long  harbourless  sand- 
stretches  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  are  faced  across  the  sea  hf 
great  bays  and  bights,  rocky  shores,  the  innunterabte  channels  « 
the  Quarnero,  and  the  islands  of  Dalmatia.  Directly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Piave  rises  Istria,  a  wild  indented  coait 
stretching  between  mercantile  Trieste  and  naval  Pola.  The 
Castello  di  San  Giorgio  stood  on  a  cliff  so  overhanging  the  sea 
that  in  rough  weather  it  seemed  as  if  the  waves  were  booming 
right  underneath,  and  would  some  day  undermine  the  whole. 
It  was  a  fine  example  of  the  pirate-hold,  defended  on  the  land- 
side  by  a  moat  (now  a  garden)  with  drawbridge  and  out-works, 
while  the  two  towers  were  so  clamped  on  to  tlie  native  rock  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  from  the  sea  where  nature's  work  ended  and 
man's  began. 

When  they  had  married  Countess  Ippolita  to  the  highrat 
bidder  for  her  sixteen-year-old  beauty,  he  had  taken  her  to  this 
eyrie  of  his  race,  for,  like  most  men  of  the  coast,  he  could  boast 
an  ancestry  of  pirates.  At  first  the  young  girl  had  been 
frightened,  then  she  separated  her  detestation  of  the  man  froih 
the  place  and  took  pleasure  in  the  little  rock-hewn  rooms  and 
the  glorious  sea-views. 

She  had  struggled  up  to  a  certun  amount  of  liberty  since  then, 
though  as  a  Catholic  she  never  thought  of  getting  release  from 
her '  vows.  Of  his  life  in  Vienna  she  ask^  no  questions ;  of 
hers  in  Italy  he  only  wrote  to  beg  that  she  would  not  dtts^  \xs> 
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name  through  revolutionary  mud.  Her  best  friends  knew  her 
circumstances ;  to  most  of  young  Italy  she  was  Contessa 
Ippolita,  and  they  never  heard  her  Austrian  surname.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1848  she  sometimes  wondered  why 
her  husband  took  no  notice  of  her  open ,  d'edatatpioii  of 
Italianism.  That  subtle  policy  which,  some  aver,  goaded  Italy 
to  revolt  so  that  she  should  be  the  more  completely  crushed,  might 
have  been  the  key  to  his  conduct ;  or  more  simply,  it  was  merely 
press  of  business  and  pleasure  that  drove  her  from  his  thoughts. 

But  after  the  bitter  hot  July  weeks  when  Carlo  Alberto's 
hunted  army  was  chased  to  Milan,  and  Milan  had  lived  on  the 
memory  of  her  Five  Days  too  completely  to  do  more,  after  the 
armistice  of  Vigevano  there  came  a  peremptory  order  to 
Countess  Ippolita.  It  was  her  husband's  command  that  she 
should  leave  Venice  for  Castello  di  San  Giorgio  and  stay  there 
during  his  pleasure.  She  thought  of  rebellion,  but  the  work 
and  heat  in  Venice  had  reduced  her  to  the  end  of  her  strengths 
Even  Manin,  who  spared  no  one,  leasrt  of  all  himself,  and  knew 
the  last  extremity  of  physical  weakness,  begged  her  tx>  go. 
Venice  was  in  good  case,  strong  and  determined  to  hold  o\xU 
This  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  rest  of  Italy  must  be  used 
to  make  plans  for  fresh  effort.  In  the  spring  every  9un, 
woman  and  child  would  be  wanted.  Let  her  rest,  therefore. 
Moreover,  some  trusty  friend  on  the  other  ^ide  was  .^f  jLhe 
utmost  use  ;  there  was  always  the  hope  that .  the  Coast  w<mi14 
return  to  its  Venetian  allegiance, .  and  Hungary  was  showing 
sympathy  in  Kossuth's  r^y  Vord^^ 

So  the  sfdendid  heavy  heat  of  late  August  found  her  sitti<ig 
on  the  tiny  niche,  too  small  to  be  called  a  te^raice^.  at  tiie  b^ise 
of  a  squat  round  tower,  watching  the  smooth  floor  of  sea 
under  the  blue  cope  of  heaven.  Out  beyond  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  rocks,  so  far  that  her  English  {^nnant  Wft$ 
barely  visible,  lay  the  little  brig  FoRTUiffATB.  The  measjired 
stroke  of  oars  echoed  up,  though  only  by  rising  and  Ipoking 
over  the  low  parapet  could  she  have  seen  the  coming  boat. 
A  sharp  word  of  command  rose  from  below,  and  then,— r 
silence. 

Countess  Ippolita  put  her  hand  to  her  mi^y  hair,  It  wa3  un- 
veiled to-day,  and  where  the  sweep  of  it  dmost)hjd  :her  ear, 
there  was  a  withered  white  rose,  a  rose  he  would  kniDw..    , 

A   man's  tread   sounded  on  the  winding  stome  ^Uir.     ^h^ 
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turned  her  head  seaward,  a  fine  unconscious  pose,  but  her  ears 
waited  for  his  pause  and  gasp  of  breath.  When  he  had  seen 
for  an  a^iprcciahle  secondhand  the  supreme  meaning  of  the 
roee  had  filled  hia  eyes  with  tears,  she  turned. 

In  a  moment  Hinton  was  on'  his  knees  covering  htr  hands  With 
kisses.     "Ippolita,  Ippolita  1 "  he  muttered. 

She  slipped  one  slim  hand  from  his  grasp  and  stroked  his  wave 
of  black  hair.  For  fire  minutes  neither  spoke,  minutes  con- 
taining a  lifetime  of.  meaning.  .  Gradually  they  recovered  to 
ask  and  answer  the  usual  questions. 

How  was  she  i  Oh,  she.  :;had  nearly  died  of  the  heat  in 
Venice.  And  he  ?  He  could  live  no  longer  without  a  sight 
of  her.  No  pair  of  childnlovers  could  have  chosen  more  fooli^ 
fond  words,  and  all  the'  time  he  knelt  before  her  while  she 
caressed  his  head. 

"Dirk,  now  be  sensible,. beloved ;  let  us  talk,"  she  pleaded 
at  last,  knowing  with  a  woman's  bitterness  that  such  moments 
cannot  be  prolonged.  He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  No,"  she  went 
on,  "  it  is  not  that  we  may  be  disturbed.  Only  that, — that  we 
must  not  forget,  you  and  I,  the  things  greater  than  ourselves." 

'*  Is  anything  greater  than  my  love  for  you  ?  " 
:  f*  That  I  do  not  know.   I  hope  so,  for  there  is.  one  more  to  aie 
than  even  you,  caro." 

She  had'  the  ecstatic  look  of  the  mystic,  and  Hinton  was  not 
the.  man  to  be  outdone  ih  highfiown  sentiment.  Their  love  was 
the  higher  and  holier  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  it,  if 
necessary,  for  Italy.  He  drew  the  other  chair  nearer  hers.  "  I 
bring  no  news,"  he  said. 

"  Good." 

"  Yes>  for  good  news  'A  impossible  in  these  days.  Ippolita, 
xs  it  a  judgment  on.us^for  putting  our  trust  in  princes?  " 

"  Maziini  would  say  '  yes.'  I  am  only  3.  woman,  and  .the 
glamour  of  a  throne,  perhaps,  blinded  me,  but  I  would  have 
sworn  on  Carlo  Alberto's  truth.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the 
Milanese  betrayal,  what  is  the  instinct  that  makes  one  depend 
on  Piedmont  ?  I  know  my  country-people  :  Venice  will  give  a 
good  account  of  herself  to  herself  alisne, — Lombardy,  Tuscany, 
Rome,  Naples,  are  reeds  in  a  strong  wind  ;  but  Piedmont, — they 
grow  men  there,  men  who  know  the  meaning  of  sclf-sacrifioe ; 
and  though  theiricold  common-sense  chiUs,  it  is  safe  to  lean  on. 
You  won't  agree  ?     It  is  only  a  mood  w^  nvc  \s»,  -Yeita;^. 
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Since  I  have  had  time  to  sit  here  and  think,  I  seem  able  only  to 
look  at  Piedmont." 

^^  But  the  King  is  half  an  Austrian.  Think  of  his  career  ;  who 
could  depend  on  a  man  who  was  one  of  us  until  the  pinch  came, 
and  then  licked  Metternich's  boots  ?  He  is  no  general,  either  ; 
that  everyone  says." 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  were  thinking  of  something  beyond 
his  words.  **  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Sceur  Marie  Therese  ?  '* 
she  asked.  He  shook  his  head.  ^^  She  is  an  inspired  nun  up  at 
Chamb6ry,  and  it  is  on  her  advice  that  Carlo  Alberto  acts.  She 
believes  that  he  will  regenerate  Italy.  Ah,  I  could  tell  you  much 
of  her.  One  dares  not  question  her  mission.  You  see  what  an 
idealist  I  am.     Even  Manin  would  laugh  at  me." 

"  You  are  a  saint  and  a  mystic,  my  lady.  Do  you  mean  that 
perhaps  this  defeat  and  shameful  armistice  may  be  really  best  for 
the  Cause  ?  Does  Carlo  Alberto  know,  secretly,  that  the  time 
is  not  jrct  ?  " 

**  I  have  come  to  think  so.  At  first  I  was  beaten  down  with 
anger  at  it  all.  We  in  Venice  were  betrayed  ;  the  Austrians 
would  be  masters  again  ;  all  our  work  and  bloodshed  went  for 
nothing.  I  longed  to  throw  myself  into  the  sea  as  I  crossed  it." 
Her  voice  rose  to  a  higher  tone  and  she  flung  her  clenched  hands 
abroad.  **  Then,  presently,  I  became  calmer," — she  suited  action 
to  words — "  I  saw  more  clearly  out  here  with  only  the  sun  and 
the  sea,  away  from  the  shouting  of  the  piazza  and  the  talk  of 
men.  We  must  have  faith  ;  no  great  work  can  be  done  without 
it ;  to  free  Italy  is  harder  than  to  move  mountains,  and  faith 
that  comes  by  prayer  and  fasting  is  our  only  weapon." 

Her  Sibylline  splendour  dazzled  him  as  he  looked  at  her.  It 
was  the  highest  conceivable,  this  glorious  faith  which  would 
make  men  free.  There,  on  the  clifF-edge,  with,  as  she  said, 
only  the  sun  and  the  sea,  all  good  things  were  possible, — ^nay, 
inevitable — ^given  faith  and  courage.  "  Then  we  must  have 
patience,"  he  said  at  last.  "  No  throwing  lives  away  nowadays, 
for  we  shall  want  every  true  man." 

**The  seed  has  been  sown.  As  you  say,  we  want  all  the 
reapers  now  that  the  harvest  is  so  near.  Oh,  if  I  can  live  to 
see  it  I  "  She  stared  seaward  as  if  forcing  a  vision  from 
Heaven. 

"We  shall  see  it,"  he  assured  her  gently,  touching  her 
hanging  kce  sleeve. 
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*'  Dirk,  have  I  ever  tried  to  tell  you  how  much  your  love  is 
to  me  ?  It  has  kept  me  alive  for  two  years  now.  No  great 
good  that,  perhaps,  except  that  I  have  worked  for  Italy.  And 
now  after  this  awful  summer,  after  all  the  hope  and  glory  of  the 
spring  shattered  so  quickly,  I — I  thank  you,  beloved."  She 
stooped  quickly  and  kissed  his  hand. 

"Dont,  my  lady,"  he  murmured. 

The  long  silence  that  followed  was  at  length  broken  by  the 
entrance  of  a  tall  fair  girl  bearing  a  tray  with  wine,  fruits,  and 
cakes. 

"Gjme  back  to  earth.  Dirk,  and  let  us  eat,"  said  Ippolita. 
*'  Grazie,  Luigia." 

"  Prege"  said  the  girl  and  left  them. 

"That  isn't  one  of  your  people,"  said  Hinton.  "I  don't 
know  her  fece." 

"  No  ;  I  found  her  curiously.  One  night,  I  had  left  my 
gondola  to  do  some  business, — pass  on  an  order,  in  fact — down 
a  street,  when  I  heard  a  woman  sobbing.  At  first  1  thought 
it  was  an  ordinary  story  of  the  streets,  out  when  I  heard  her 
talk  1  knew  she  was  no  Venetian.  I  took  her  home  with  me, 
and  found  out  all  about  it.  She  was  a  Cadorina,  so  much  in 
love  with  a  gipsy  that  she  had  left  her  home  in  the  mountains  to 
follow  him.  His  business  seemed  to  be  mysterious, — the 
usual  gipsy  thieving,  I  expect — and  he  told  her  to  stay  at 
Mestre  while  he  went  away  for  some  days.  Her  money  was 
soon  spent,  and  he  never  came  back.  At  last  she  came  to 
Venice  to  try  for  work  and  so  I  found  her,  homeless  and  half- 
starved." 

"  Poor  fool !    But  he  was  a  brute." 

**  She  won't  have  it  so.  She  blames  herself  for  not  waiting 
longer,  and  would  go  back  to  find  him  to-morrow  if  I  would  let 
her.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  she  knows  our  friend  Ralph 
Elliot.  I  saw  her  playing  with  a  silver  d(^-whistle  one  day,  and 
asked  what  it  was.  It  h^  the  initials  R.  E.  on  it,  and  then  she 
showed  me  a  note-book  which  had  the  boy's  name  in  it.  It 
seems  he  was  hurt  up  in  the  mountains,  and  she  found  and 
nursed  him  at  a  chalet,  hid  him  there  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
finally  her  gipsy  took  him  down  the  river  to  Venice  where  I  met 
him.  She  loves  talking  of  the  '  young  Englishman  who  gave 
her  all  his  things.'  " 

"  Ralph  1    You  saw  him  in  Venice  ?    The  last  I  heard  of 
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htm  was  that  he  had  gonfe,  with  some  of  his  Austrian  friends 
ekher  to  Italy  or  Hungafy." 

"Oh  I  assure  you  he  came  to  us^iii^  Venice  with  the  best 
credentials  from  young  Mocigno-Beauvais-  of  La  Marmora's  staff, 
who  had  found  him  fighting  at  Cotnuda.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
no  politics,  that  boy,  but,  rather,  that  he  has  too  many." 

"  He'll  be  hanged  for  a  spy  by  one  side  or  othdr  some  day, 
and  serve  him  right.     Yet  one  can't  dislikie  him,  somehow." 

"  I  never  dislike  my  admirers,  and?  we  shall  make  him  useful 
yet.  I  thought  of  giving  him  No.  Six's  place  at  Trieste,  but  1 
daren't  quite  do  that.  He  would  have  hated  the  work,  even  if 
he  could  have  done  it." 

*'  Sometimes  I  detest  that  boy  ;  not  that  he  matters,  one  way 
or  the  other,"  frowned  Hinton,  meditatively. 

"  Why,  when  did  he  make  you  feel  foolish^  my  friend  ? 
Never  mind  ;  but  don't  drop  him,  EHrk  ;  he  may  be  Useful, — 
I  feel  that  he  will.  Keep  him  a  good  Italian.  He's  fond  of  you, 
and  for  his  own  sake  it's  a  pity  he-  should  be  mixed  up  with 
those  Austrian  people." 

"  I'll  look  after  him  if  you  wish  it,  my  lady." 

**Yes.  Keep  him  in  touch  with  us  ;  take  him  over  to  Venice 
this  autumn  if  you  can  get  leave  to  'go  yourself." 

''  You  will  be  here  ?  " 

"  Until  further  orders." 

He  did  not  ask  whether  the  orders  were  expected  from  Venice 
or  Vienna,  but  said  :  *'  Then  let  me  spend  any  leave  I  can  get 
here." 

*'  j4mico  caroy  if  I  cannot  be  in  Venice,  don't  you  think  I  shall 
want  news,  and  to  hear  what  you  see  ?  Come  to  me  here,  in  this 
way,  as  often  as  you  like." 

"  I  hope  to  be  about  between  Trieste  and  Pola  all  thfe  winter. 
The  frigate  and  my  brig  together  are  to  watch  events  round 
here." 

"  That  is  very  good."  • 

*^  Ippolita,  won't  you  let  me  come  altogether  ?  Let  me  leave 
the  Service  and  be  all  yours." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,  my  friend,  and  for  the  sam^  reasons 
as  before,"  she  said.  **  You  are  of  more  use  to  the  Cause  under 
the  English  flag.  To  me, — ^you  can  never  be  anything  more 
than  you  are." 

Even  an  August  day  must  march  with  stately  steps  to  its  close. 
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Thesea  turned  from  sapphire  to  amethyst  in  a  royal  sunset.  A 
flight  of  fisbing-boata  put  out  from  some  Kttlc  village  hidden 
am'ong  the  capes,  and  became  white  birds  on  the  wine-dark  water. 
The  lights  of  the  Fortunate  shone  yellow,  brightening  as  the 
sky  Kadd. 

Cbuntess  Ippolita  accompanied  her  guest  down  the  rock-cut 
st^irs'to  the  tiny  landing-place.  Glancing  up  to  the  terrace  where 
they  had  spent  such  perrfcct  hours  they  saw  a  figure,  tall,  massive, 
arid  something  tragic. 

•'  It  is  Luigia.  Shie  will  stand  there  for  hours ;  she  thinks  her 
ipisy  must  find  her  at  last.  Poor  girl,  she  hates  the  sea.  That 
do  not  understand.  She  and  1  have  much  in  common,  but  the 
sea  is  my  friend." 

He  looked  towards  the  horizon.  Then  he  turned  to  her,  knelt 
with  one  knee  on  the  step,  and,  for  a  last  time  kissed  her  hand. 
"  Once  I  rfiought  to  find  my  mistress  in  the  sea.  Now  I  know 
that  $he  is  Qaeen  of  the  sea  as  of  me,"  he  said,  and  that  was 
their  parting. 


CHAPTER   XXY 

Summer  went  out  with  a  violent  gale  or  two,  turning  back 
after  each  rush  of  wet  and  cold,  but  always  receding  like  a  tide. 

October  found  Ralph  at  Trieste,  restless  and  anxious  for  more 
adventures.  *  After  the  -stirring  events  of  the  spring,  and  the 
daily  excitements  of  the  summer-,  the  false  calm  of  the  Italian 
armistice  was  wearisome.  He  ti«med  to  Hungary  and  longed 
for  a  chance  to  be  near  that  seat  of  disturbance,  to  see  again  his 
hero,  little  Jellachich,  now  over  the  Drave,  and  in  the  midst  of 
hard  fighting  for  his  military  governorship.  During  the  heat  he 
had  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  up  at  villas  on  the  hills  behind 
Trieste.  Dull  English  hoists  added  to  the  languor  of  the 
summer  days,  until  he  felt  hardly  less  lazy  than  in  the  steaming 
town.  Now,  the  first  cold  wind  roused,  him  to  a  longing  for 
action  ;  placid,  every-day  Kfe  seemed  impossible  with  all  Europe 
smouldering  or  blazing.  ■  A  letter  from  Ladisks,  who  had 
mounted  the  Green  Branch  again  for  service  under  the  Ban,  lit 
the  flame  of  his  desire.  He  read  it  over  again  during  lunch  at 
the  Evropa  restaurant,  and  SoMmon  found  it  tiecessuc^  t<o  t^^jkp^^ 
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his  master  for  kicking ;  no  dog  could  lie  at  peace  under  the  table 
of  a  person  with  such  restless  legs. 

**  IVe  been  beating  up  the  frontier,"  wrote  Ladislas,  "  a  great 
time,  and  weVe  collected  a  fine  wild  lot  of  Red-mandes.  i  ou 
should  see  the  peasants  coming  en  masse  to  our  camps.  Then  we 
march  out,  with  the  old  men  and  women  shouting  ^  Go  in  God 
and  become  heroes,'  which  is  the  traditional  frontier  farewell  to 
troops.  I  said  to  one  head-man,  ^What  will  they  do  if  the 
Turks  come  over  ?  *  *  We  leave  the  frontier-guard  to  our  wives 
and  boys,'  he  answered.  Irma  is  at  Paila,  in  considerable  danger, 
I  fancy.  The  sacking  that  goes  on  when  the  Honvods  meet  any 
resistance  is  pretty  horrible  to  think  of.  I  can't  help,  so  it's  no 
use  making  myself  crazy  with  fear  for  her.  The  only  good 
thing  is  that  I  hear  the  gipsies  have  organised  some  sort  of 
guard,  and  she  is  in  command  of  it ;  that'll  suit  my  imperious 
cousin  finely.  Jellachich  is  the  most  splendid  man  and  leader 
that  ever  was.  He  looks  a  hero,  and  he  is  one.  The  other 
day  in  a  fight,  he  gave  an  order  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank. 
Some  fool  misunderstood,  and  they  charged  en  face.  There  was 
a  yell  of  ^  Treason  ! '  The  Ban  seized  a  flag  and  galloped 
straight  at  the  batteries  shouting,  *  Who  will  follow  me  ? ' 
You  never  heard  anything  like  the  Zivio  as  they  followed 
him,  smack  through.  He  wasn't  hurt,  and  as  he  rode  back 
among  the  ambulances,  the  wounded  gave  him  one  more  Zivio^ 
Ban  1  ^  The  Hand  of  God  is  on  his  head,'  they  say. 

^^  Thank  me  for  writing  so  much.  I  have  a  day  in  camp,  with 
nothing  to  do,  for  a  wonder,  and  there's  a  chance  to  send 
this  through  to  you.  I  wish  you  were  here,  Raffdello  mio. 
You  here  and  Irma  at  Trieste,  and  I  should  be  your  happy  as 
well  as  devoted  friend, 

^^  Ladislas  von  Christhbim." 

That  was  a  letter  to  make  anyone's  pulses  tingle.  A  year 
ago  Ralph  would  have  been  interested,  with  a  puzzled  con- 
viction that  no  such  romantic  incidents  could  take  place 
outside  a  novel.  Now,  he  had  seen  and  knew,  could  read 
between  the  lines,  and,  having  once  taken  part  in  what  was 
even  better  fun  than  hunting,  longed  for  it  again. 

He  mused  over  ways  and  means.  To  join  Ladislas  was,  of 
course,  impossible,  but  to  go  to  Parla  ?  How  would  Countess 
Irma  receive  him,  though  ?  And^would  he  be  of  any  use  to  her  ? 
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He  shook  his  head,  and  launched  an  inadvertent  kick  at  Solomon 
which  made  that  intelligent  animal  howl  perfunctorily.  Given 
an  opening  in  any  direction,  he  would  jump  at  it,  but  to  deliber- 
ately plan  an  expedition  into  Hungary  was  too  much,  and  not 
fair  to  his  people  at  home,  whose  agitation  over  his  Italian  adven- 
tures was  still  uncomfortably  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  dipped  bis 
nose  in  the  half-empty  beer-mug,  and  when  he  looked  up  it  was 
to  start  to  his  feet.     **  Hinton  I  *  . 

"  Yes,  Ralph.  It's  a  long  time  since  I've  seen  you.  We  have 
been  cruising,  and  I  haven't'been  here  for  months." 

"  Deuced  glad  you've  come.     I,— -I  was  deling  lonely." 

"  All  your  Austrian  friends  away  ? "  There  was  sarcasm  in 
the  tone,  but  Ral[^  took  no  notica 

**  Yes  ;  and  a  week  at  the  hills  bored  me  so  that  I  haven't  got 
over  it  in  a  month.  You  remember  that  fat  old  couple  ?  Very 
good  of  them  to  ask  me  and  so  on, — but  odds  crayfish  1  he 
talked  of  cotton  all  day  long,  and  she  never  thought  of  any- 
thing but  dinner.  Wefl,  how's  the  Fortunatb  and  all  belonging 
to  her  ?  You  ought  to  have  been  here  when  we  were  bombarded. 
Great  joke,  that  was."  It  was  a  sheer  desire  to  get  away  from 
his  thoiights  that  made  the  boy  babble  in  so  unusual  a  manner 
for  him. 

'*  How  disgraceful  of  the  Powers,  to  stop  the  blockade  ! " 

'*  You  should  hear  Raden  on  that.  It  might  be  a  criminal 
offence  to  blockade  a  town  in  which  a  British  Consul  happens  to 
reside." 

"  He's  as  bad  as  Clinton  Dawkins  in  Venice." 

"  Oh,  ah,  yes ;  the  Countess  told  me  of  him."  He  also 
remembered  that  Dawkins  had  protested  against  the  murders  at 
Treviso,  but  of  that  he  would  not  speak.  Then,  brightening 
again,  he  asked  :  "  Have  you  seen  her  lately,  Derrick  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  a  fortnight  ago  was  the  last  time.  She  is  at  the 
Castello  down  there." 

"  Oh,  left  Venice  ?  '* 

"  Yes.     Come  on  board  ;  1  want  to  talk." 

"  Very  glad  to." 

They  made  thar  way  to  the  quay,  found  the  boat,  and  were 
rowed  out  to  the  Fortunate. 

A  delicate  blue  haze  hung  over  everything.  The  limes  of  the 
town-walks  were  turning  yellow,  and  here  and  there  was  a  red 
splash  of  creeper  on  a  house-wall.    TKo\ig|ti  vVt  wa.  \\^"^it^  «<.^ 
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kughed  in  blue  wavelets,  it  looked  cold.     One  wa^  not  surt 
whether  the  white  on  the  furthest  line  of  liills  was  dou4  or  fatten 

snow.  •        .   ..'f.  :lj- 

^*  There's  something  in  the  air  that  makes  one  f^l  a^  i^  One 
ought  to  be  going  cubbing  to-mort'ow,"  aiid  Ralph  wistfully. 
"  And  the  cul^'ll  be  foxes  in  a  week  or  two,  at  home." 

^*  Mind  the  steps  ;  here  we  are.  Mason,  the  maraschino. 
Everyone  is  ashore,  so  come  and  talk  ha*e." 

Again  Ralph  wondered  at  the  place  in  which  st)  itiany  men 
managed  to  live.  Two  seemed  to  fill  tht  space  where  five, 
moving  delicately,  fitted  themselves  with  ease. 

"  Will  you  come  to  Venice  with  me  to-morrow  ? "  ftsked 
Hinton  abruptly,  filling  his  guest's  glass  with  liqueur. 

**  Can  one.  get  to  Venice  in  these  days  ?  " 

**  I  take  a  month's  leave  to-morrow. .  A  boat  starts  from  here 
at  eight  for  Ravenna,  and  from  there  goes  to  Venice.  The 
blockade  isn't  strict.  Of  course,  there's  a  risk  of  being  stopped j 
but  nothing  to  speak  of.  Don^t  think  about  the  expense^  for  we 
shall  be  put  up  over  there  ;  Martini,  a  friend  of  mine,  will  look 
after  us." 

Ralph's  mind  needed  no  making  up.  If  not  Hungary,  this 
was  a  chance  of  fun  and  fighting.  "Of  course  I'll  come/' he 
said  ;  "  and  thanks  for  asking  me.  Smallest  possible  kit,  I 
suppose  ?  Eight  o'clock  to-morrow  evening  ?  From  what  part 
of  the  quay  ?  ' 

That  setded,  they  talked,  not  so  freely  as  they  would  have  4one 
six  months  before,  but  with  good  fellowship.  Hinton  had  a 
reason.  It  was  the  Countess's  desire  that  this  boy  should  be 
kept  to  his  Italian  allegiance,  and  it  was  obvious  that,  he  had 
strayed  far.  Yet,  in  some  ways,  Ralph  was  as  enthusiastic  as 
heart  could  desire.  Of  Venice  he  spoke  with  whole*-souled 
admiration  and  a  wish  to  see  how  the  last  freehold  in  Italy  was 
standing  siege.  They  finally  parted  on  the  best  of  terms,  and 
Ralph  flung  himself  into  his  preparation  with  the  joy  of  a  school- 
boy going  for  a  holiday. 

A  trabaccolo  set  her  brown  sails  to  catch  the  breeze  next  night 
when  the  harbour-lights  were  shining  brightly  and  the  tide  was 
ebbing.  She  waddled  slowly  on  that  ebb  and  current  until  the 
wind  made  her  sails  flap  and  fill ;  then  she  settled  to  the  work  of 
taking  her  square-built  tub  of  a  body  across  to  what  was  once  the 
great  Roman  port  of  Classis. 
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**  No,  not  b«low  ;  doa't  try  it,"  8aid  Hinton,  hoisting  himself 
on  deck  again,  and  bringing  a  profusion  of  unpleasant  odours  up 
from  the  depths. 

*'  It's  not  cold,  luckily,"  said  Ralph,  coiling  himself  up  into  a 
corner  by  the  mainmast. 

"  Wait ;  I'll  get  tarpaulins  and  some  sail-cloth— ah,  yes,  this'll 
do.  Take  this  rope  and  splice  it  so.  No,  no  ;  cinch  it  round 
that.  There,  that's  safe  enough,  unless  it  blows,"  s^d  Hinton  at 
last. 

They  eat,  sinoked,  and  slept ;  the  cold  woke  them  towards  morn- 
ing, and  every  :'now  and  then  they  would  be  half  roused  by  a 
paddling  of  bare  feet  and  see  a  glinting  earring  or  the  dark  form 
of  a  man  melting  into  the  tangle  of  ropes  fore  or  aft. 

Light  showed  no  land.  It  was  after  a.  day  of  sunny,  sleepy 
calm  and  another  cold  night  that  the  pine-woods  of  Ravenna 
came  into  view,  a  dark  line  at  first,  growing  to  pinkish  stems  with 
purple  tops  as  the  sun  rose.  They  were  not  going  up  the  canal 
to  Ravenna  itself,  though  the  old  flat-bottom  might  have  manned 
even  that  silted  waterway.  But  on  a  sand-bank  they  moored  for 
some  hours,  while  cargo  was  slung  in  baskets  on  to  the  deck,  and 
the  brown-faced  skipper  and  his  men  stowed  it  away.  It  was 
mostly  tice,  with  a  few  sacks  of  potatoes. 

The  tower  of  Classe  church  seemed  to  call  for  inspection,  and 
the  two  Englishmen's  national  restlessness  led  them  for  a  walk. 
It  was  a  desolate  place  ;  a  few  crazy  houses,  and  the  sad  swamps 
of  the  rice-fields  with  their  great  ditches  reaching  to  the  red  towers 
of  Ravenna.  The  huge  church  stood,  silent,  grey,  magnificent 
in  its  decay.  As  they  entered,  a  damp  chill  made  them  turn  up 
their  coat-collars  with  a  shivering  fear  of  fever.  A  brown  friar 
showed  the  mosiucs,  which  both  men  stigmatised  as  barbarous, 
and  Ralph,  at  least,  was  thankful  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air 
again. 

To  Hinton  there  was  a  fascination  in  the  deserted  place. 
Here  Byron  had  ridden,  and,  an  even  more  sacred  memory, 
Dante  had  walked.      The  infinite  sadness  appealed  to  him  vastly. 

"  Ugh,"  said  Ralph  cheerfully,  as  he  climbed  on  to  the 
Fionona's  deck,  and  kicked  some  loose  potatoes  aside,  "  that's 
a  dreary  hole." 

"  I  like  it,"  said  Derrick  simply. 

"Oh — "  then  the  boy. stopped.'  He  would  have  jeered  tad. 
talked  of  Byronk  gloom,  but  something  m^XvoXoTi^  V'm^.'w*^ 
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him  silent.  It  was  the  curious  expression  of  predestined  sadness 
which  we  see  on  faces  sometimes  even  in  childhood.  One  does 
not  laugh  at  a  fated  man  for  being  melancholy. 

Next  morning  they  joined  a  fleet  of  other  brown  sails  and  eyed 
prows  in  Chioggia  harbour,  and  saw  the  great  sea-wall  stretching 
away  towards  Venice.  Twice  men-of-war  had  been  sighted,  but, 
as  Hinton  said,  the  watch  kept  was  slack,  and  almost  any  ordinary 
boat  could  steal  up  from  Ravenna. 

After  a  mid-dav  meal  at  a  fishy  little  Chioggian  inn,  they 
transferred  themselves  on  to  a  steamer  which  puffed  quickly 
along  to  the  basin  of  San  Marco,  carrying,  besides  ordinary 
passengers,  various  details  of  Regulars  and  Volunteers  from 
the  forts. 

That  most  glorious  spectacle,  Venice  from  the  sea,  came  into 
sight,  and  Ralph  thought  he  saw  a  great  and  subtle  change  since 
he  had  left  it  in  May.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  difference  be- 
tween spring  and  autumn,  but  then  the  town  to  her  topmost 
weather-vane  had  glowed  and  glittered  as  flesh  and  eyes  do  under 
a  touch.  Now,  she  was  cut  out  of  coloured  marble,  cold, 
wrapped  in  a  steadfast  dream,  and  set  in  a  frame  of  steel-blue 
sky  and  sea. 

Some  of  the  men  were  coming  in  from  garrison  at  Chioggia 
to  hospital,  shaking  with  fever.  It  had  been  bad  out  there 
on  the  Brenta,  a  Neapolitan  told  Hinton  ;  you  couldn't  get 
rid  of  it,  but  he  hoped  a  few  days'  rest  and  medicine  in  the 
town  would  put  him  right.  Perhaps  he  would  see  the 
General  again.  Did  the  stranger  know  him  ?  Ah,  a  fine  old 
man,  our  Pepe. 

Hinton  speedily  sought  out  his  friend  Martini.  He  was  a 
little  withered  person  with  so  habitually  agonised  an  expression 
that  one  wondered  whether  he  had  ever  been  tortured.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  teaching  Italian  grammar  to  French  boys  had 
been  the  most  harrowing  episode  of  his  life  of  mild  revolution- 
making.  His  apartment,  a  second-floor  in  a  narrow  street,  was  a 
long  saloon  with  rooms  opening  off  it.  Everything  was  inches 
deep  in  dust,  and  light  and  air  seemed  unknown  there. 

He  welcomed  Hinton  without  eflFiision,  but  granted  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  even  respect.  Ralph  was  indignant  at 
the  sneer  through  up-turned  glasses  which  was  his  portion  of 
greeting.  However,  he  could  not  openly  resent  a  muttered 
sentence  about  **  the  curiosity  of  these  foreigners,"  as  his  host 
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showed  him  a  small  dark  hole  with  the  bare  necessities  for 
sleeping  and  toilet. 

The  first  evening  was  trying^  at  any  rate  to  the  youngest 
member  of  the  party.  They  eat  an  ifi-cooked  supper  in  the 
saloon,  after  which  arrived  some  half-dozen  men  all  smoking  the 
most  vilhunous  tobacco.  Under  cover  of  the  noise  Ralph  went 
to  the  window,  but  it  was  apparently  hermetically  closed.  The 
smell  of  the  late  meal  was  gradually  overpowered  by  smoke  and 
hot  republican  humanity,  but  it  remained  a  sub-flavour,  and  the 
general  bouquet  was  stifling. 

And  never  at  the  Lepre  in  Rome,  at  the  wildest  cafi  in 
Trieste,  had  Ralph  heard  such  absolute  rubbish  as  these  men 
talked.  Each  was  on  a  committee, — some  were  on  several — 
and  each  must  give  a  summary  of  his  committee's  speeches. 
Words,  words,  words !  The  same  thing  said  in  diffident 
phrases  a  dozen  times  at  least ;  the  whole  amounting  to  '*  The 
Voice  of  the  people  is  God."  Manin  was  far  too  sober  and 
slowgoing  for  them  ;  a  republic  more  absolutely  free  than  anything 
France  could  concoct  was  the  only  government  fit  for  thinking 
men. 

Hinton  spoke  tittle,  but  each  word  he  said  was  like  a  spoonful 
of  petroleum  thrown  on  flame.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  trjnng 
to  see  how  far  he  could  make  them  go.  Ralph  watched  him 
curiously.  Surely  no  Englishman  could,  so  lose  control  of  com- 
mon-sense ;  he  must  really  be  laughing  at  these  people.  If  so, 
it  was  a  dangerous  game.  The  world  was  all  too  easily  set  alight, 
and  though  men  like  these  had  probably  no  power,  and  would 
dissipate  their  energies  in  mad  talk,  so  small  a  thing  would  rouse 
a  mob  that  surely  one  should  make  for  steadiness  in  every  way. 
He  reached  across  to  relight  his  cigar  from  the  candle,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice  :  "  Steady,  Dirk,  you're  exciting  them." 

"  I  want  to,"  hissed  Hinton,  and  his  face  showed  white  and 
drawn,  like  a  gambler's. 

"  He's  doing  it,  as  I've  seen  men  drink,"  thought  Ralph  ;  "  it 
excites  and  pleases  him  to  make  them  foam  and  shout.  Poor  old 
chap  !  Things  must  be  pretty  bad  with  him  when  he  has  to  do 
this  to  forget." 

A  church  clock  struck  mid-night,  but  the  tide  of  talk  was  still 
rising. 

"  Signer  Martini,  you  will  excuse  me  as  I  am  tired  ?  "  asked 
Ralph  rising,  and,  with  involuntary  distinctness,  he  continxwd  vv^ 
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English  to   Hinton  :     "  If  I  don*t  get  out   of  this,  I  shall  be 
sick." 

They  bowed  as  he  went,  and  Hinton  said,  "  Sleep  well,"  with 
a  queer  hard  laugh,  turning  to  reply  to  a  question  about  the 
rights  of  English  peasants. 

.  Ralph*s  room  wa^  only  a  little  less  noisome  than  the  slaloon, 
but  the  window  opened.  Far  below  was  a  gleam  of  cold  black 
water  ;  twsted  chimney-pots  were  etched  against  the  pale  sky  ; 
and  the  bitter  Venetian  chill  of  mid -October  swept  through  him 
as  a  blessed  relief. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

Morning  brought  better  things.  There  was  much  to  be  seen 
and  done.  Hinton  was  elected  to  half  a  dozen  committees  and 
clubs  at  once,  and  Ralph  must,  perforce,  lend  his  name  to  the  latter. 

Their  scheme  of  life  was  soon  arranged.  Each  went  about  his 
business  or  pleasure,  meeting,  if  possible,  for  mid-day  dinner  at 
a  little  restaurant  not  far  from  the  Piazza  and  at  the  same  place 
for  supper,  using  Signor  Martini's  house  merely  as  a  sleeping- 
place.  There  was  always  something  to  be  seen,-— troops  marcn- 
ing  across  the  Piazza  and  coming  in  by  steamer,  proclamations  to 
be  read,  or  a  special  Mass  at  San  Marco.  The  Arsenal  was 
desperately  busy,  in  spite  of  complaints  that  not  half  enough 
men  and  funds  were  being  spent  on  the  Navy.  Everyone  who 
could  build  walls  and  make  entrenchments,  either  by  science  or 
rule  of  thumb,  was  wanted  at  the  forts.  General  Pepe  boasted 
that  Malghera,  the  great  landward  defence,  was  twice  as  strong 
as  in  July,  and  he  was  longing  to  take  the  offensive  while  the 
enemy's  force  was  comparatively  small. 

On  the  night  of  October  22  nd  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
Austrian  posts  at  Cavellino.  Hinton  had  the  luck  to  be  taken 
on  a  gunboat,  his  knowledge  of  guns  and  crank  boats  standing 
him  in  good  stead.  Ralph  saw  him  off  from  Treporti  in  pouring 
rain.  When  the  bragazza  and  three  gunboats  had  slipped  out 
of  sight  between  the  slimy  banks  of  the  Pordilio  canal,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tell  Pietro  to  row  back  to  the 
town.  Supper  at  the  Cafe  Manin  was  the  usual  crowded  heated 
meal,  and,  glad  to  get  away  from  the  noisy  chatter,  Ralph 
decided  to  go  for  a  walk. 
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Venice  had  put  on  her  night  air  of  unreality.  There  was 
something  in  the  silence  of  the  waterways,  the  gentle  shuffle  of 
feet  along  the  dark  streets,  the  lonely  call  of  a  gondolier  in  the 
distance,  that  made  one  seem  to  be  the  only  thing  alive  in  a 
world  of  ghosts.  Pleasant  ghosts  they  were,  with  no  thrill  of 
horror  about  them  or  their  surroundings.  Many  of  them  surely 
had  swords  and  periwigs  and  silk  coats  below  their  cloaks,  and 
were  out  on  masked  adventure  to  finish  some  deed  of  that  last 
century  to  which  they  belonged.  After  the  rampant  NationaUsm 
of  the  daytime  they  were  soothing,  and  Ralph  drifted  along  the 
wet  narrow  streets  choosing  the  darkest  turns  of  the  labyrinth. 
At  a  steep  little  bridge,  whose  balustrade  gleamed  like  white 
marble  in  the  light  of.  a  lamp  before  a  shrine  set  in  the  wall 
above,  he  stopped  to  watch  the  reflection  in  the  water. 

Someone  was  leaning  over  also,  in  the  shadow.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  praying.  There  was  something  despairing  in  the  fling 
of  his  cloak  and  his  careless  attitude. 

"  What's  the  matter  }  "  asked  Ralph  simply. 

The  other  drew  himself  up.  It  was  no  beggar j  evidently.  The 
Englishman  asked  pardon  with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  and  would 
have  moved  on,  but  the  stranger  stayed  him.  ^^  It  was  good 
of  you  to  ask'  if  anything  was  wrong,**  he  s^d  in  English, 
with  a  charming  air  of  friendliness. 

"  Well,  I  was  feeling  rather  left  out  myself,  and  so — '^  began 
Ralph,  and  then  stopped  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  am  also  left  out.  You  would  have  gone  from  Treporti, 
too,  is  that  it  ?  •' 

Ralph  nodded. 

**Ulloa  never  told  me,"  went  on  the  unknown  bitterly, 
**  and  there  has  been  no  fighting  since  July.  It  was  unfriendly 
of  him,  cruel,  though  he  says  there  will  be  bigger  work  soon. 
I  am  a  Neapolitan,  you  know,*'  he  added  with  apparent 
irrelevance. 

^^  Alt  the  best  men  here  seem  to  be,*'  said  Ralph  politely. 

*^  No,  nd-;  but  we  are  keen;  we  have  stains  to  wipe  out 
with  blood.  Ah,  here  is  Sirtori,  for  whom  I  was  waiting. 
Good-night,  Signor'  Inglese,  and  better  luck  next  time  to  us 
both." 

As  he  saluted  and  turned  away  Ralph  could  see  that  he  was  of 
no  high  grade  in  the  service,  but  his  voice  and  manner  belonged 
to  a  man  of  distinction. 
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On  Hinton's  return  he  could  make  no  guess  at  the  identity 
of  the  unknown.  So  many  men  of  good  families  knew 
English,  and  might  be  serving  as  privates,  much  less  lieutenants. 
Besides,  what  did  it  matter  ? 

^^  Two  guns,  Ralph,  and  not  a  man  of  ours  lost.  Oh,  it  was 
fine  to  be  in  action.  There's  something  in  the  smell  of  powder 
that  drives  me  mad  ;  Fm  not  over-sane  yet." 

He  was  not.  He  refused  to  rest  like  a  sensible  man,  but 
spent  the  day  in  one  committee-room  and  another  making  and 
hearing  fiery  speeches.  Then  they  must  have  a  celebration  at 
the  Cafe  Manin  that  night.  The  harsh  black  wine  of  the 
islands  was  very  unlike  the  port  Englishmen  would  have  used, 
but  with  the  aid  of  cognac  and  talk  the  usual  result  was 
obtained. 

It  took  an  hour  of  bitter  wind  ofi^  the  snows  to  clear  Ralph's 
head  next  morning.  Hinton  seemed  only  a  little  paler,  and 
his  eyes  glowed  cavernously. 

A  day  or  two  later,  secret  preparations  for  an  attack  on 
Mestre  became  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

**You  shall  come  with  me,"  said  Hinton.  "There  will  be 
the  same  crew  on  the  gunboat  again,  but  you  shall  come  this 
time.  I'll  make  it  all  right  with  Colonel  Amigo,"  said  Hinton. 
Ralph  was  supremely  happy,  though  he  had  only  his  arms  to 
offtTy  for  he  absolutely  lacked  all  knowledge  of  working  a  boat 
or  managing  a  gun.  There  were  too  many  like  him  in  Venice 
then,  willing  but  unskilled. 

It  was  a  breathless  night  of  waiting,  that  27th  of  October. 
The  field-pieces  from  the  Lido  were  late,  and  the  little  fleet 
fretted  from  cabin-boy  to  captain.  At  last  the  boats  were  ready 
to  start,  when  they  should  have  been  already  at  Fusina,  in  a 
thick  wrapping  fog  that  hid  all  signs  of  the  coming  day. 

Ralph  had  been  given  his  place.  He  was  to  stand  by  the 
long  muzzle  of  a  field-piece,  see  that  it  did  not  get  dislodged 
if  the  boat  rolled,  and  help  to  unship  it  at  the  proper  time. 
■'•  Hinton's  orders  came  with  the  right  Navy  twang  throi^h 
the  fog  that  hid  even  the  nearest  man's  face.  He  was 
taking  more  responsibility  than  he  had  any  right  to  take,  as 
is  an  English  habit  with  foreigners. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  hitch.  On  the  broad  canal  the  boats 
had  lost  touch,  and  someone  had  stopped  not  far  in  front. 
Ralph   only  heard    faint  echoes   of   the  trouble,  with  no  very 
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dear  notion  of  what  it  was  about.  Certainly  it  seemed 
suiddal  to  go  on  until  the  f(^  lifted. 

"Damn  it  all,  sir,"  he  heard  Hintoo  explode  in  English. 
Then,  more  persuasively,  came  a  long  sentence  about  *<The 
General's  orders,"  in  Italian. 

"But  you  don't  know  the  channels,"  objected  a  voi&e. 

'*  I  can  feel,"  rasped  Hinton  in  reply. 

Apparently  something  was  settled,  for  they  went  ahead  again. 

After  an  eternity  of  watching  fog-beads  form,  run'  together 
and  drop  off  a  rope  close  to  his  head,  Ralph  was  roused  by  > 
sudden  shock  and  volleys  of  orders.  A  man  loosed  the  rope, 
thrust  it  into  his  hand,  and  told  him  to  pijlL  .  Later  still,  in 
some  miraculous  way,  he  found  himself  on  dry  land  engaged, 
with  eleven  others,  in  pulling  the  Beld-piece  over  some  extremely 
heavy  ground.  The  dim  uncertain  light  was  growing,  and  in 
front  of  them  were  houses  wreathed  with  what  proved  to  be 
smoke  and  no  fog.  Through  the  noise  of  firing  came  a  shouting 
which  seemed  in  some  vague  way  familiar  to  him.  The  order 
was  given  to  get  the  gun  in  place.  Then  Ralph  had  time  to 
wipe  his  face  and  stretch  his  str^ned  arms,  aiKl  also  to  trace 
that  shouted  song  in  his  memory.  "  Na  vysku !  na  Vff- 
jsku ! " — it  was  the  song  the  Croats  used  to  sing  about  the 
streets  of  Gorizia.  They  were  fighting  in  front  there,  then,  the 
Ban's  dear  children,  the  troops  the  Italians  dreaded  moat  of  all. 

"  You  are  doing  nothing  here  i  Go  back  to  the  gunboat  and 
help  Mr.  Hinton, '  said  an  officer  close  by  ;  and  Ralph  obeyed. 

The  fire  was  very  hot,  for  the  Austrians  fought  stoutly  from 
house  to  house,  and  there  were  many  scattered  buildings  besides 
the  main  streets  of  Mestre.  The  boats  were  in  the  thick  of  it, 
and  Ralph  saw  the  prettiest  bit  of  the  whole  gallant  action  take 
place.  The  flag  of  the  next  gunboat  was  carried  oviN-board  by  a 
ball.  In  a  moment  a  little  cabin-boy  who  had  seen  it  was  in  the 
water.  *'  yiva  l' Italia  /"  cried  he,  as  he  swam  back  with  the  precious 
tricolour  and  refastened  it.  '*  Brava  Zor^  1 "  yelled  every  man 
who  had  seen  him,  and  their  cheers  were  caught  up  by  the  fighting- 
line. 

At  last  it  yfSiS  plain  that  the  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat. 
Mestre  was  in  Italian  hands,  and  it  remiuned  only  to  withdraw  the 
troops  in  order,  for  it  was  impossible  to  follow  up  the  success  any 
further. 

In  the    confusion    of  getting  the  men  on  to,  the  boaisi^  «»>!l 
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gathering  them  to  march  back  to  Malgheraj,  Ralph  was  sent  with 
a  message  to  Colonel  Amigo.  He  found  his  chief  in  a  group  of 
OfAceps  round  the  grey-haired  General  Pepe. 

**  They  have  been  splendid,  splendid  ;  I  am  proud  of  them  all. 
But  oh,  UUoa,  that  this  had  not  happened  I  What  can  I  ever  say 
to  his  brother  ?  Poor  dear  Alessandro  !  '*  the  General  was  saying 
while  the  tears  ran  unnoticed  down  his  cheeks. 

As  the  Colonel  wrote  his  order,  Ralph  ventured  to  ask  who 
had  been  killed.  "Baron  Alessandro  Poerio  is  dangerously 
wounded,"  was  the  answer.  **  Ah,  tiiey're  bringing  him  now." 
A  weak  voice  ahsrwered  his  friends'  inquiries  as  they  gathered 
round  his  stretcher,  and  Ralph  knew  who  his  Unknown  of  the 
bridge  had  been.  This  was  the  "better  luck"  the  next  day's 
fighting  had  brought  him  ! 

After  two  days  df  strain  and  excitement  came  the  triumphant 
return,  and  well  Venice  remembered  how  to  welcome  home 
heroes.  To  see  the  tossing  Riva  roaring  a  welcome  as  little 
Antonio  Zorzi  staggered  along  under  a  great  flag  that  trailed 
behind  him,  while  by  his  side  marched  another  brave  child, — 
Speciali  the  drummer,  who  had  seized  his  fallen  comrade's  drum, 
strapped  it  round  him,  and  gone  on  beating  the  charge — was  a 
sight  to  remember. 

They  disembarked  at  the  Piazzetta,  a;id  the  crowd  could  not 
be  restrained  from  helping  to  drag  the  six  bronze  Austrian 
cannon  up  to  the  Palazzo  Ducale.  La  Madonna  della  Vittoria 
had  worshippers  enough  that  day.  Hinton  and  Ralph  came  in 
for  their  share  of  enthusiastic  greetings,  and  Hinton,  at  any  rate, 
rose  to  the  occasion  almost  as  fluently  as  an  Italian. 

"  Munificent,  wasn't  it  .^"  said  the  sailor,  when  at  last  they 
found  breathing  space  in  Martini's  saloon. 

"  That  teoeptton  ?  Awful,  I  call  it ;  I'm  nearly  torn  to  bits. 
I  do  hate  a  crowd.'^ 

Hinton  looked  at  him  across  the  table  strangely.  "  It  was  the 
moment  of  my  life.     Now  I  don't  care  how  soon  it's  over." 

^*  Don't  talk  rubbish,  Derrick."  Hinton  merely  laughed. 
"  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  fighting,  from  all  they  say,"  the  boy  went 
on  hastily,  to  turn  the  subject ;  "but  that  black-bearded  beggar 
in  the  boat  coming  home  told  me  he  believed  they  were  re^y 
for  us, — that  someone  had  given  Pepe's  plans  away.  Do  you 
think  it  was  so  ?  " 

^^  God  knows,  and  I  sometimes  fear  He's  not  philo- Italian." 
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**  And  we  v/ere  infernallj  late  ;  that  was  bad  management 
If  we'd  been  in  time  with  the  -ganboats  we  could  haTo 
attacked,  and  done  a  lot  besides  taking  those  two  abandoned 
guns." 

"Oh,  if  and  if, — don't  crab  a  fine  performance,  and  be  thankful 
youVe  seen  it  and  come' out  alive." 

"  1  am.  I  was  in  a  funk  for  all  those  hot  five  minutes, — you 
remember,  when  Baratoliwas  shouting  *  Keep  her  head  straight'? 
You're  such  an  easy  mark  in  a  boat ;  it  seems  as  if  a  ball  must 
get  you." 

*'  Really,  did  you  stop  to  think  of  it  ?  You're  pluckier  than 
I  gave  you  credit  for.  I  hadn't  a  single  thought  from  bc^nnlng 
to  end,  after  the  fog  lifted.'    I  #«it  mad,  as  usual."  '  ■ 

"  It's  like  a  good  run.  YouVe  got  to  think  where  y<ou'll'  hav© 
the  next  fence,  and  which  way  he's  likely  to  turn,  and  what 
hounds  are  doing,  attd  there's  plenty  of  time,  because  you  are  so 
excited  that  you  do  it  quickly.  I  can't  explain,  but  thatV  ho#  1 
feel." 

"  Stow  your  feelings  now,  tmd  let's  change  and  get  something 
to  eat." 

"  Yes  ;  I  want  to  go  round  and  ask  after  Poerio  presently." 

"  You  think  he  was  the  man  you  met  ?  It  isn't  very  hkely, 
you  know." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  and  I  hope  he'U  pull  throi^h."    - 

"  I  doubt  it,  if  it's  to  be  amputation,  as  they  say.  But  it  is 
the  way  he  would  prefer  to  die,— for  Italy." 

Ralph  kept  the  last  words  in  his  mind  for  some  time.  For 
Italy  ;  were  he  and  Hinton  as  ready  to  say  For  England  ? 

The  autumn  solemnity  of  the  Fe^t  of  the  Dead  was  kept  in 
Venice  with  unusual  pomp  that  year.  San  Zanipolo  was  hung 
with  black  and  purple,  and  dead  Doges  looked  down  from  their 
colossal  tombs  on  their  descendants  praying  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  lately  died  for  the  City.  Even  more  impressive  was 
Alessandro  Poerio's  funeral  in-  San  'Mar«o.  From  the  <Jd 
General,  whom  he  had  followed  at  the  t^e  ^  sixteen,  to  youn^ 
Ralph  Elliot,  the  acquaintance  of  a  moment,  all  ranks  regreCteS 
a  true  patriot  and  a  great  man.  Venice  showed  the  same  glo^ 
and  passion  in  her  grief  as  in  her  joy.  The  mid  weather  was 
fit  setting  for  the  wailing  bands  and  black  weeping  crowds,  but  It 
was  proud  regret/  not  despair,  that  filled  each  &££,    TVA.*\xSr 
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colour  still  floated  overhead,  and  the  miracle  was  awaited  that 
would  give  the  Cause  success. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  f^esence  of  the  Sardinian  fleet  which 
was  entering  a  protest  against  Radetsky's  violation  of  the  armistice 
in  the  matter  of  the  artillery  at  Peschiera,  Hinton  and  Ralph 
made  their  way  back  to  Trieste  by  a  little  steamer  that  dared 
venture  straight  across. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Th£  winter  closed  in,  and  brought  two  tremendous  political 
events  which  had  effect  on  the  daily  life  of  Trieste*  A  Napoleon 
back  in  Paris  gave  the  keenest  joy  to  one  inhabitant  at  any  rate. 
Princess  Napoleone  Bacciochi  saw  the  resurrection  of  her  family 
approaching  and  called  on  her  friends  to  rejoice  with  her.  A 
few  weeks  later  came  the  dramatic  scene  at  Olmutz,  when  the 
troops,  drawn  up  for  review  in  honour  of  the  Ban  and  Prince 
Windischgratz,  heard  that  their  Emperor  had  abdicated,  that  his 
brother  had  renounced  the  succession,  and  that  the  destinies  of 
Austria  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  handsome  boy  of  nineteen  who 
rode  before  them  in  a  colonel's  uniform.  Now  good  Austrians 
could  shout,  "  God  save  the  Emperor  Francis  1  '*  sigstin,  and 
the  young  Kaiser's  opening  speech, — "Convinced  of  the  high 
value  of  liberal  institutions,  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  to  partake  of  our  rights — gave  promise  of  a 
new  order. 

As  hope  rose  in  Austrian  breasts,  so  it  swelled  those  of  Italy. 
Rome  might  be  in  confusion,  Naples  cowed,  but  Venice  held  her 
head  proudly,  and  in  Turin  and  Lombardy  they  waited  the 
word  for  a  fresh  struggle. 

Christmas  brought  no  great  gjuety  to  Trieste.  Ralph  dis- 
covered himself  writing  almost  sentimentally  to  his  youngest 
sister  on  the  occasion.  He  paused,  pen  in  hand,  to  wonder  if, 
for  the  first  time  since  crossing  the  Alps,  he  could  be  homesick. 
It  was  really  very  like  the  feeling  of  that  night  at  Calais  when 
he  would  have  given  all  he  possessed  to  be  going  the  other  way. 
He  shook  himself  out  of  the  mood,  and  went  down  to  the 
Consulate  to  see  if  there  were  any  news.  2^nipoulos  always 
greeted  him  with  a  grin  of  thankfulness  that  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  ofBce  ;  Mr.  Raden,  after  a  lecture  on  the  inadvisability  of 
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studying  Venetian  art,  had  regained  the  kind  impersonality  ot 
their  first  acquaintance. 

«  Your  Christmas  letters,  Ralph  ?  "  he  said.  "  Put  them  with 
those  papers.  They'll  be  late  in  getting  to  Cumberland,  I 
doubt ;  everything  is  so  upset  and  uncertain  these  days.  Lbok 
over  those  despatches  from  Vienna,  if  you  like  ;  Vm  too  busy  to 
talk  just  now." 

The  news  from  Vienna  were  only  that  the  city  had  been  quiet 
since  the  troops  had  entered  it  a  month  back.  Then  Raaeh*s 
correspondent  went  deeply  and  uninterestingly  into  the  subjtet 
of  market-reports. 

Ralph  strolled  off  wearily  in  search  of  other  diversion.  "  There 
was  some  shooting  to  be  got,  but,  generally  speaking,  life  w^ 
dull,  or  he  was  out  of  sorts.  On  his  return  from  Venice  a  feverish 
cold  had  laid  him  up  for  a  week,  and  he  did  not  easily  shake  off 
the  malaise.  Hinton  was  never  ashore, — people  wondered  why 
the  Fortunate  was  always  lying  down  the  coast  instead  of  com-^ 
fortably  in  harbour  safe  from  d^ger  of  the  bora — ^and  Ladislas 
was  still  away. 

The  only  amusing  event  was  a  children's  party  on  Christmas 
Eve,  given  at  an  English  house,  but  with  the  full  ceremony  of  ^a 
German  tree.  Ralph  cut  the  little  fir  up  in  a  wood  outside  the 
town  ;  he  helped  to  decorate  it,  and  was  as  pleased  as  any  of  the 
children  with  the  glittering  success  of  the  candles,  oi^hges,  ztiA 
coloured  paper  balls  among  the  dark  branches.  The  whole 
evening  was  a  fine  romp,  and  motherly  Mrs.  Whitbread  saw  she 
need  not  **  hope  the  babies  hadn't  bored  him,"  when  he  came  to 
say  good-night.  What  she  did  say  was  :  **  Yes,  it's  been  great 
fun,  thanks  to  you.  Don't  let  Mary  and  Tom  be  a  nuisance, 
but  remember  you're  free  of  the  nursery  from  now  on,  Mr. 
Elliot."  He  used  his  privilege,  though  shyly,  because  our 
young  man  was  by  no  means  above  public  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  in  those  days  held  that  children  were  to  be  seen  as  little 
as  possible  and  not  heard  at  all. 

When  1 849  was  a  few  days  old  he  planned  a  shooting  expe- 
dition. Herr  Stuhl,  a  fat  old  merchant,  owned  some  property 
away  towards  Pirano,  and  had  told  Ralph  that  when  he  cared  tb 
take  his  gun  he  was  welcome  to  any  hares  and  partridges  he 
could  find  there.  He  had  never  thought  of  making  use  of  the 
vague  invitation  so  far,  but  since  the  disappearance  of  IM 
Bolgaz  he  wanted  a  keeper  badly,  and  was  vct^  ^VyotX  ^^  *ns»\.- 
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ing-groundf  He  decided,  theJ^efore^  to  spend  a  day  at  H,err 
Stuhl's  farm  alone,  as  he  had  no  congeniajl  pon^anion.  A 
carrier's  cart  ran  to  a  village  nq^mxht  pUcCy  an4  it  would  be  easy 
to  walk  Ix^ck  in  the  afternoon^  - 

, .  The  early  morning  was  ^blesdc  and  dreary,;  with  6tf ul  gusts  ot 
wind  from,  the  nordi,  and  the  career  wfis  a  taciturn  Slovene, 
which  limited  conversation  to  answering  Solomon's  whines  during 
the  cold  drive.  At  parting,  the  p;iai>  pointed  to  the  bills  with 
hjs  whip,  aad  said  something  which  Ralph  rightly  interpreter's 
a  storm-warning. 

He  found  the  farm-house  defended  by  savage  dogs.  Sojomon 
first  bristled,  and  then,  having  thoroughly  roused  the  great 
beasts,  iied  yelping.  The  noise  brought  out  their  master,  to 
whom  Ralph  made  known  his  intentions,  and  asked  about  the 
best  chance  of  game. 

The  surly  peasant  replied  that  he  had  no  orders  to  show  strangers 
aaything. 

■ "  Your  master  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Ralph.  9  "  he  gave  me 
leave  to  come." 

*.*  How  am  I  to  know  that  ?  "  was  the  answer.  "  No,  I  can't 
read  no  writings." 

**  Confound  it,"  began  Ralph.  Then  controlling  his  temper 
with  difficulty,  he  turned  away  saying  :  '^  Come  along,  Solomon  ; 
ift's  get  out  of  this,  and  see  for  ourselves," 

The  incivility  of  man  and  weather  combined  to- make  him  very 
cold  and  cross.  A  tramp  of  a  mile  or  two  over  half-frozen  culti- 
vated land,  the  sight  of  a  hare  which  he  promptly  missed,  and 
about  which  Solomon  was  insubordinate,  did  not  soothe  him. 
Then  a  few  flakes  of  sleet  whipped  his  faq^  as  he  stood  looking  at 
the  desolation  around.  He  had  been  walking  towards  the  s^,  and 
on  the  headland  a  mile  away  rose  two  round  towers  s^bove  a  cluster 
of  grey  walls.  ^  It's  the  Castello  di  San  Giorgio,"  jsaid  he  to 
himself  ;  ^'  I'll  go  and  see  if  the  Countess  is  th^re  still.  I  rather 
think  she  is,  or  Hinton  would  let  the  Unfortunates  come  into 
harbour  a  little  oftener." 

^^^He  hitched  his  game-bag  more  firmly  round  bis  shoulders  and 
strode  off  through  the  mud  and  rocks,  for  the  cultivated  land 
ceased  and  a  strip  as  stony  as  the  Karst  divided  sea-clifiFfrom  inland. 
Suddenly  Solomon  pointed,  tail  like  a  poker,  fore-foot  up.  His 
master  advanced  cautiously;  up  rose  the  partridges,  a  brace 
0/  them,  and  down  fell  one.    It  was  a  nice  clean  shot,  calculated 
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to  restore  self-respect^  something  also  to  make  an  excuse  for  his 
intrusion  on  the  Countess.        .      , 

A  traclc>  called  by  courtesy' a  road  and  broad  enough  ^  a 
carriage,  was  reached,  and  proved  the  castle's  connection  ^ththc 
mainland.  It  looked  a  grim,  formida^e  building,  vfith^  its  great 
flanking  wall  that  was  said  to  be  on  Roman  foundations.  .■  0%t 
might  £ave  kx^ed  for  a  horn  outside  tJre  portcuUift  but  instead 
hung  ajgreat  iron  bell,  jangling  itseU  now  and  then  in  .the  tiung 
gusts  ofwind.     Ralph  puL^  it.  :.',t; 

"  La  Signora  is  at  home,  certainly/'  said  .the  tcryaat^,  *',WiJ^ 
the  Signore  wait  here  bf  the;  fire  for  a  few  moipents^"  ..[. 

le  was  good  to  get  into  shelter,  and  the  Are  seiit  a  hoavei^J 

C  through  the  lad.  Between  this  gateway  and  the  main 
e  lay  the  little  garden  where  once  was  the  .m(>a£t  Some 
bamboos  shivered  in  a  corner,  and  the  magnolias  and.ori^gfft 
were  swathed  m  straw ;  the  rest  was  bare  brown  ean;h  -p^t  into 
stone-edged  divisions-  ■>■■:!  1  i 

The  man  returned,  asked  Ralph  to  fc^ow  hiqi,  and  led  the 
way  across  the  flagged  path.  Inside,  one  stumbled  through  a 
low  dark  hall  scantily  lit  by  small  blazoned  windows.  Then  vp 
winding  stone  stairs,  even  darker,  to  a  tapestried  anteroom.  As 
Ralph  divested  him^df  of  the  game-bag,  explained 'tJie  partrtc^e's 
destination,  and  tied  Solomon  to  a  chair,  he  glanced  through'tlpff 
window  straight  before  him  to  seaward.  Surely  that  was  -the 
little  Fortunate,  lifting  her  nose  to  the  rising  swell. 

Someone  curiously  familiar  waited  for  him  in  the  doorway..  : . 

"  Luigia  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Si,  Signore, "  said  the  girl.  "  Oh,  the  little  mXvft  whiad?. 
You  didn't  mean  that  for  me,  I  know,  but  I  could  not  send  it. 
Here  it  is."  .        .    ,    ' 

"  Of  course  I  meant  it, — if  you'll  keep  it  as  a  r9.niemfcrance. 
But  how,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  axt  you  here  ?" 

'*  I  went  with, — with  Lai.  I  am  not-  ashamed  ;  yeu  saw  hoff 
it  was.  But  he  had  to  leave  me,  and  the  money  was  so  little, 
and  they  said  the  Croats  were  coming*  so  I  went  to  Vemce, 
where  the  Contessa  was  good,  and  I  luye  been  of  her  serviqc 
these  many  months.  And  oh,  Signor'  Ingl^se,  d^  you  know 
aught  of  Lai?"  '  .r .     ,.     , 

'*  Not  a  word  ;  he  has  never  come  back  to  T"«s(e  ;;  bujt  he'll 
be  all  right, — very  busy,  you  know."  -    . , .  .        .1    ' 

"I  know, — he  ««J/ come  back.".  ...  .■,.-    v 
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She  s^d  it  in  a  low  voice,  twisting  the  ends  of  her  kerchief. 

"Now,  my  lady  is  waiting  for  you,  Signore.     Prego^ 

He  passed  before  her  into  the  turret  room  where  Countess 
IppoKta  and  Derrick  Minton  were  sitting  on  each  side  of  a  little 
open  wood  fire.  Both  welcomed  him  warmly ;  they  had  the  air 
el  having  expected  someone  and  being  g^  that  it  was  a  friend. 

After  greetings,  the  Countess  led  them  back  through  the  ante- 
room to  where  lunch  was  laid. 

Neither  the  Countess  nor  Hinton  was  a  gay  companion.  She 
tould  fence  with  words  when  necessary,  but  of  late  years  only 
an  emergency  called  out  anything  like  conversational  wit ; 
Hinton  preferred  the  stately  silent  pose,  unless  he  could  shock 
his  unchosen  company  by  heresies.  But  on  this  occasion  they 
talked,  and  made  Ralph  talk,  of  trivialities  in  the  comfortable 
Ixinal  way  of  people  who  are  enjoying  themselves. 

"And  I  haven*t  been  on  speaking  terms  with  him  since," 
Hinton  ended  a  story  of  the  Doctor's  imbecility. 

"  You  should  control  your  temper  better,  dear  boy,"  said  the 
Countess,  laying  her  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  with  a  pretty  caress- 
ing gesture. 

"  Dirk's  so  easily  offended,"  complained  Ralph. 

"  I  am  not,"  he  retorted  ;  "  I  don't  suffer  fools  gladly,  that's 
*U." 
'   "  Nor  do  I,"  she  acquiesced. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  them, — being  one,  of  course,"  said 
Ralph.     "It's  the  too  clever  people  I  can't  stand." 

"  It  is  possible  to  see  what  the  clever  want ;  the  fool  is 
always  giving  one  alarming  surprises,"  said  their  hostess. 

"  Such  as  turning  up  in  shooting-clothes  on  a  day  like  this  ? " 
asked  Ralph.     "  Is  that  thunder,  or  only  the  sea  booming  ? " 

"  The  sea.  It  sounds  even  more  here  than  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  ;  there  is  a  cavern  running  under  the  rock,  right 
below  us  now.  Will  you  boys  have  any  more  wine  ?  No  ? 
Then  let  us  go  back  to  the  turret  and  the  fire." 

"  It's  so  good  and  English  to  see  a  fire  like  this,'*  said  Ralph, 
as  they  re-entered  the  little  octagon  room. 

"  You  would  like  to  do  the  British  house-holder  in  front  of 
it^ — legs  apart,  so,"  laughed  Hinton. 

"  But  in  England  you  use  smoky  coal." 

"  Yes,  this  is  far  better,"  said  Hinton.  "  I  hate  a  stove  ; 
rather  no  heat  at  all  than  no  ventilation." 
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"  1  like  to  be  warm  anyhow ;  a  stoye's  better  than  nothing," 
said  Ralph.  "It  was  wretchedly  cold  in  Rome  sometimes. 
Even  Naples  in  February  was  duUy^out  of  the  sun." 

"  Ah,  dolce  Nafoli !  That  is  the, city,  next  tp  my  owp,  that  I 
love,"  she  wghed.  ^   ( 

'*  Well,  I  don't,"  said  Ralph  argumentatively.  **  You'll  botiti 
laugh,  o(  course^  but  of  all  the  towns  I've  seen,— leaviiig  out 
Venice,  as  the  Contessa  says— ^ve  me  Turin.     It's  so  clean.'*  . , 

"  Why  else  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  it  was  clean,  and  orderly, and  not  such  ui,  old  wildernesr 
as  Rome,  with  nicer  people  than  Naples,  and  not  -so  huddle4 
together  as  Florence.  Then  the  Alps  behind  were  so  fine,  and 
the    river, — yes,   I  like   Turin,   though   it  niay.,be  stiff  and 

ugly-"  [ 

"  You  have  reasons  ;  pity  there  is  no  Pie4montese  to  hear  you. 
Ah,  that  window  will  be  broken.  How  the  wind  has  risen  1" 
Hinton  went  to  look  out  of  the  little  double  wia4ow  whicfi  was 
too  encrusted  with  spray  for  one  to  see  much  through  it.  "  PuU 
the  curtain  across  ;  dien  we'll  lieht  a  can(U«  or  so  and  prcteD4 
that  it's  evening.  Generally,  1  like  to  hear  and  see  ^  storm 
when  I'm  warm  between  walls,  but  to-day  I  am  afraid  of  it, 
somehow."     She  rose  and  came  behind  him  as  she  spoke. 

"  How  she  loves  him,"  thought  Ralph,  as  he  watched  them. 
Hinton  did  not  turn  at  her, touch  ;  he  was  staring  at  the  blur  of 
sea  below  with  eyes  used  to  looking  through  thick  weather. 
"  My  God  I  She's  dragged  her  anchor ! "  he  whispered 
hoarsely. 

**  They  can  keep  her  head  to  it,"  she  said,  knowing  the  danger 
as  well  as  he,  knowing  also  that  the  brig  should  not  have  been 
there,  and  that  it  was  Hinton 's  flat  disobedience  of  orders  whid) 
caused  the  danger.  He  turned  to  her  quickly.  "  Darling,  it's 
not  your  fault,"  he  said,  and  he  kissed  her,  '*  I'm  going  out  to  the 
little  terrace  ;  don't  come,"  he  went  on,  putting  her  from  him,  for 
she  would  have  clung  to  him. 

But  they  followed  him  up  the  twisting  stairs,  Ralph  having 
common-sense  enough  to  snatch  up  a  shawl  and  put  it  about  her 
shoulders.  The  door  was  open,  and  the  gust  of  wind  as  they 
reached  it  blew  her  back  into  his  arms.  "Stay  there,"  he 
shouted,  helping  her  to  the  angle  of  the  stair-head. 

Derrick  had  crawled  to  the  parapet,  and  was  hanmng  over 
it,  heedless  of  the  bitter  wind  and  scourging  spray.     Ral^K  ^it. 
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to  his  side.     They  could  not  speak,  but  both  could  see  only  too 
plainly. 

The  FoRTuWATE^  was  drifting  at  the  incrcy  of  the  terrific  wind 
stnught  on  to  the  headland  rocks.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  done.  If  she  could  stand  out  to  sea  she  might  weather  it ; 
if  not,  nothing  could  save  her. 

Hinton*s  head  went  down  between  his  arms  that  dung  to  the 
stone  coping.  Ralph  loosed  a  hand  to  grip  his  Moulder.  With 
their  heads  together,  the  boy  shouted,  "  Fight  it  out,  old  man  1 " 
The  words  were  hopdessly  inadequate,  though  that  mattered 
fittle,  for  they  were  torn  from  Ms  mouth  by  the  gale.  He 
thought  he  could  hear,  **  My  ship  !  My  ship  !  **  from  Htnten. 
A*  scream  made  him  try  to  turn  towards  the  Countess.  She  was 
clinging  to  the  door-post,  pointing  with  one  hand. 
'  Hinton  raised  his  head.  There  was  the  Fortunate,  his  first 
command,  and  a  whole  world  of  anguish,  of  knowledge,  and 
6tsp£r  lay  ih  that  word— ^her  bows  flung  up  to  heaven,  a  column 
cS  spray  hiding  her  amidships.  She  had  struck  on  the  reef  that 
ran  out  from  the  south  curve  of  the  little  bay.  Twice  they  saw 
the  water  pouring  over  her,  while  stem  and  stem  were  black 
against   die  foiam.     Her  back  was  broken,  and  it  was  only  a 

Suestion  of  minutes  in  that  fearful  sea.  There  were  moving 
ots  clinging  to  spars  and  rigging, — they  ceased  to  cling.  The 
chief  agony  of  it  was  that  the  watchers  were  as  near  as  human 
beings  could  be  to  the  catastrophe,  yet  absolutely  powerless  to 
help.  Then  what  followed  came  so  swiftly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reconstruct  it  in  words. 

The  Countess  staggered  forward,  Ralph  sprang  to  her  and 
heard  her  piercing  scream  of  **  Dirk  ! "  above  all  the  roar  of 
wind  and  waves. 

r       

Derrick  Hinton  was  on  the  parapet ;  he  flung  up  his  arms  like 
a  man  preparing  for  a  great  dive,  and  was  gone. 

(jTo  be  continued.^ 
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In  the  province  of '  Ho-riang,  in  Northern  China,  military 
manoeuvres  were  carried  on  in  Oclobet  last  by  thirty  thousand 
well-armed  Chinese  troops  under  the  direction  of  Yuan  Shieh-fcai^' 
Viceroy  of  Chi-li.  The  Times*  correspondent,  who  never 
exaggerates  'the  value  of  the  new  army,  said  that,  "  In  the  view 
of  expert  observers  it  afforded  evidence  of  remarkable  prccress." 
It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  trace  the  root  of  the  changed  spirit ' 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  changed  attitude  tjf  the  Chinese  public. 
Yuan  Shieh-lcai,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  ducf  factor  m  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  Northern  army,  but  there  are  new 
armies  in  the  other  provinces  besides  the  province  of  Chi-li, 
which  are  not  due  to  Yuan  Shieh-lcal's  influeoce.  TTie  sudden 
high  resfKCt  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  commdn  people  for 
the  newly-enlisted  soldiers  are  very  remarkable,  and,  neetUess  to 
say,  have  important  significance.  Let  us  therefore  con^der  the 
maiter  as  it  deserves,  in  order  to  graisp  the  new  movement. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  know  theoutline  of  the  history  of 
the  Chinese  army.  In  the  time  of  Feudalbm  (770-221  b.c.)  the 
feudal  lords  and  princes  kept  their  own  retainers,  and  were 
frequentiy  fighting  among  themselves.  Although  philosophy, 
literature,  ana  arts  were  very  flourishing  during  this  period,  every 
man  had,  during  some  parts  of  the  year,  to  practise  the  art  of 
fighting,  and  a  long  sword  was  then  the  distinction  of  a  gentle- 
man. Confucius  himself  wore  (hat  weapon  all  the  way  on  his 
travels,  although  it  i*  doubtful  whether  he  ever  made  any  use  of 
it.  The  feudal  chiefs  were  cornpelled  to  seek  experts,  as  the 
wars  were  getting  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  following  incident 
will  show  the'  spirit  of  that  age  : 

One  of  the  chiefs  wished  to  attack  his  irritating  neighbour,  and  offered 
the  generalship  to  any  adventurer  who  could  prove  himself  equal  to  the 
task.  One  man  appeared,  claiming  that  he  could  even  lead  the  ladies-in- 
waiting.     The  chief  graciously  bain-  hiav  to  try.     He  wduA  Xv^  ^  "^a. 
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ladies  who  were  well  known  favourites,  to  be  his  lieutenants.  On  hearing 
the  words  ^^  Forward,  march  ! "  the  ladies  burst  out  laughing,  and  would 
not  follow  his  command,  but  their  laughter  was  soon  checked  when  the 
acting  general  sternly  ordered  his  men  to  arrest  the  lieutenants  for  setting 
a  bad  example,  and,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  chief,  thejr  were 
punished  on  the  spot  The  chief,  although  shocked  hj  this  unexpected 
proceeding,  nevertheless  trusted  him  with  all  his  men,  and  conquered 
his  strong  neighbour. 

After  the  year  221  B.C.  Feudalism  was  abolished  once  for  all ; 
books  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  history  were  burnt ;  the  em- 
peror (Sz-whang)  sent  his  great  general,  Mon  Tien  by  name,  who 
was  also  the  inventor  of  paper,  to  the  northern  frontier  with  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  (whether  exaggerated  I  know 
not).  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  we  had  a 
standing  army,  and  some  standing  army  has  been  kept  ever  since, 
in  spite  of  the  subsequent  growth  ot  a  strong  national  feeling 
opposed  to  militarism.  The  soldiers,  unlike  the  professional 
fighters  in  later  times,  were  enlisted  from  the  common  people, 
and  to  some  extent  resembled  a  modern  national  army.  The 
Long  Wall  being  built  (214  B.C.),  and  the  Hiung-nu  being  driven 
out  of  the  country  (215  B.C.),  for  one  moment  Emperor  Sz-whang 
reigned  supreme.  But  civil  war  soon  followed,  and  thus  the 
first  dynasty  after  Feudalism  came  to  an  end  (207  b.c). 

There  are  in  the  history  of  my  nation  two  glorious  periods 
which  a  Chinese  can  never  forget :  the  first  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Han  dynasty  (206  b.c  220  a.d.)  ;  the  other  during  that 
of  the  T'ang  (618-922  a.d.).  The  great  emperor  Wii-ti  of  the 
House  of  Han  began  his  military  career  in  the  year  128  b.c, 
and,  before  that,  he  had  already  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Hiung-nii  (probably  the  Turks  of  later  date).  With  a  view  to 
turn  their  flank,  he  conquered  the  northern  part  of  Corea,  and 
formed  alliances  with  those  races  who  lived  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Ili  and  the  New  Territory.  Soon  after  followed  the  annexation 
of  Kokand,  the  Parmis,  and  Khotan.  Nor  was  his  attention 
confined  to  the  north.  It  was  he  who  conquered  the  whole  of 
the  modern  Chinese  Empire  which  lies  south  of  the  river 
Yang-tze.  Throughout  the  Han  dynasty  China  maintained  her 
wide-spread  supremacy  with  much  vigour.  The  following 
extract  from  the  History  of  Han  will  show  the  courage  and 
spirit  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  glorious  drama  : 

The  alliances  with  those  Western  races  were  broken  off  in  the  year 
8  AM.   Sixty-hvc  years  after,  an  ambassador,  Bian-chow  by  name,  with  36 
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attendants,  was  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  renew  friendlj  relations.  On 
arriving;  at  Tse-shian  (a  city  in  Hi  now  in  ruin)  he  was  warmly  received. 
Suddenly  they  grew  very  cold  and  inhospitable.  Bian-chow  discovered 
that  a  body  of  Hiung-nii  troops  four  old  enemy  in  the  North)  numbering 
about  200,  were  stationed  outside  the  city,  who  demanded  his  surrender. 
After  consulting  his  men,  he  decided  to  attack  thejHiung-nii  in  the  night  with 
his  36  men.  Ignorant  of  the  strength  of  their  enemy  and  tSktii  by 
surprise,  the  Hiung-nii  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Bian-chow  slew  the 
commander  with  his  own  hand.  Next  morning  he  presented  his  head  to 
the  chief  of  the  city,  and  once  more  the  native  princes  of  those  regions 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  policy  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  was  much  less  warlike  than 
that  of  Han,  but  under  that  dynasty  China  reconquered  Corea, 
and  drove  out  the  Tartars  in  the  north,  and  united  under  the 
direct  rule  of  central  government  the  States  which  then  existed  in 
the  south.  Our  influence  was  recognised  by  Persia,  India,  Indo* 
China,  and  Japan,  especially  by  Persia. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  romance  and  bravery  are 
not  wanting  in  our  history.  But,  alas,  good  fortune  deserted  us 
after  922  a. d.  Civil  war  and  foreign  invasion  followed  each  other, 
and  famine,  sword,  and  fire  brought  insufferable  miseries  upon  us, 
until  we  came  to  hate  war,  to  love  peace,  and  to  despise  a 
soldier. 

This,  I  fancy,  is  an  attitude  with  which  many  Englishmen 
sympathise  to-day.  Let  me,  as  a  friendly  foreigner,  warn  you  in 
passing  by  the  example  of  our  tragic  history..  By  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  not  one  gentleman  (or 
educated  man,  which  in  my  country  means  the  same  thing)  in  our 
army.  A  soldier  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  citizen  soon  came  to 
be  no  better  than  a  dog  that  is  employed  to  watch  a  house. 
**  No  good  man  would  be  a  soldier,  no  good  iron  would  be  a 
nail/'  is  the  popular  proverb.^ 

The  causes  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
due  to  Confucianism.  Confucius,  who  saw  the  horrors  of  war  as 
waged  in  his  time  by  the  ruling  princes  against  each  other, 
preached  again  and  again  that,  ^'  A  wise  king  should  always  win 
his  enemy  over  by  his  goodness  and  not  by  force,"  and  that, 
"  Peace  should  be  the  sole  aim  of  a  well-governed  nation/'  It 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  though  Confucius  has  b^en 
always  admired  and  respected  since  the  last  century  b.c.,  he.  was 

^  Naib  in  China  oied  to  be  made  from  tcrap-iroOi  arasU^  ^«r^  naK?|% 
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by  no  means  a  sacred  person,  nor  were  his  books  sabered  books, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Siin  dynasty  (969-1279  a.d.)«  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  writings*  had  more  or  less  influenced  the 
most  ambitious  emperors  to  discontinue  their  military '  Careers, 
adverse  criticism  of  his  doctrines  was  expressed  even  as  late  as 
the  eighth  century.  The  national  sentiment  of  anti-militarism 
advanced  in  direct  proportion  to  the  advance  of  G^nfucian 
influence,  until  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  a  hand 
of  his  faithful  followers  got  an  upper  hand  in  the  government, 
Gjnfucianism  became  the  recognised  religion,  or  rather  the 
national  standard  of  morality. 

Ever  since  that  change  military  glory  has  disappeared  from  our 
hbtory  altogether.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  founder  of  the 
Min  dynasty  (1368-166'!  a.d.)  invented  a  new  and  highly  artificial 
svstem  of  bterature  for  the  State  examinations,  which  confined 
the  candidates*  attention  entirely  to  the  Five  Classics  and  the 
Four  Books.  There  was  no  freedom  of  thinking,  no  freedom  of 
speaking  ;  government  reached  its  most  pernicious  form,  and  the 
position  of  a  soldier  soon  sank  to  that  of  the  lowest  in  the  land. 

Again,  the  conquests  of  the  early  period  of  T'ang  had  left  us 
very  few  enemies  to  fear,  and  long  prosperity  made  us  idle  and 
contented ;  with  little  pressure  of  necessity,  there  was  little 
progress  or  invention.  When  our  northern  neighbours  grew 
strong  enough  to  encroach  upon  us  again,  we  woke  with  a  start, 
and  were  caught  in  a  trap.  Twice  was  this  repeated,  and  we 
only  realised  our  position  when  it  was  too  late.  While  the 
upper  classes  were  talking  of  peace  and  righteousness,  ambitious 
men  of  humbler  origin  often  showed  their  desire  for  active 
adventure  ;  but  they  were  always  crushed  by  the  government  as 
severely  as  possible,  and  had  litde  chance.  Besides,  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  north  and  west  were  very  pbor ;  no  rich  booty 
was  to  be  expected  from  them,  no  w6men  or  wine  to  attract  their 
attention,  as  there  was  in  France  to  attract  the  English  soldiers 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  of  them,  to  gratify  their  lust,  would 
have  preferred  civil  war  to  invading  one  of  those  foreign 
countries. 

Another  powerful  endorsement  of  anti-militarism  was  Buddhism. 
It  spread  all  over  the  country  from  about  the  eighth  century, 
although  Buddhism  was  first  heard  of  as  early  as  65  b.c.  Its 
results  were  worse  than  those  of  Confucianism,  if  possible,  for, 
unlike  Confudanism^  it  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  upper  class. 
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Indeed  the  bulk  of  peasants  and  merchants  are  torday:  .nearly  all 
Buddhists.  Buddhism  won  over  the  entire  female  pppulatiqn, 
who  became  its  devoted  disciples,  a^d  through  them  tt  e;tetxxsed 
its  disastrous  influence.  Buddkism  opposed  all  bIoo4shed ;  to 
kill  (man  or  animal)  is  the  most  dreadful  sin  on  ^artb.  Many 
writers  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  the.  sternest  Con-r 
fucianists,  had  unconsciously  inherited  Buddhism  from  their 
mothers,  although  they  denounced  it  as  false  and  heretic.     . . 

Literature  also  is  tQ  some  extent  responsible  for  our  oational 
suicide.  For  the  poets  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century  saw  the 
horrors  of  war  as  well  as  its  glory,  aqd  instead  of  echoing  the 
songs  of  victory,  their  Muse  dictated.  ..to  t^iem  poems  of  a 
different  type,  poems  that  dwdl  on  the  record  of  misery  and 
suflfering. 

So  much  then  for  the  causes  that  developed  the  anti-mvUtarism 
of  China.  The  effect  is,  as  everybody  knows,  that  we  have  been 
humiliated,  defeated,  and  threatened  beyond  measure.  In  fact 
we  are  no  longer  a  nation. 

But  "  the  curkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn  "  ;  bitter  experience 
has  at  length  taught  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  play  a  half-hearted 
game,  and  if  we  wish  to  exist  it  all,  we  must  rely  on  force.  Id 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  a  few  military  schools  were 
established  on  modern  models  about  ten  years  ags,  qwiiig  chiefly 
to  Li  Hong-chang's  influence.  At  that  time,  however,  l£iere.;was 
no  general  movement  in  favour  of  military  training,  and  th^ 
position  of  a  soldier  was  as  degrading  as  it  had  ever  beenj 
consequently,  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  students  for  the  schools. 
Various  schemes  were  tried,  and  rich  scholaratups  tad  prizes  were 
offered  to  those  who  were  willing. 

I  have  met  some  of  those  who  studied  as  military  scholars 
in  Tokyo.  They  told  me  frankly  that  when  they  joined  the 
course  of  instruction,  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  entering 
the  army,  being  attracted  merely  by  the  scholarsfiips.  In  spite  m 
that,  the  scholarships  paved  the'  way  for  subsequent  develop-: 
ments. 

A  few  troops,  before  the  year  1900,  had  been  drilled  by 
German  and  Japanese  officers,  and  thdr  good  progress  encouragra 
further  experiments. 

Chang  Tze-tung,  viceroy  of  the  Hii-nang  and  Hii-pe,  though 
very  conservative,  was  the  first  to  sei}d  a  number,  of  students  t^ 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  makii^  them  officers  ;:  but,  as  most  gf 
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these  men. were  chosen  from  the  rank  and  file,  they  were  very 
poorly  educated  and  of  low  origin^  Soon  after  the  two  colleges 
m  Nane  Yang  ^d  Pe  Yang  fqUowed  his  example  of  sending 
students  to  Japan,  but  firom  these  colleges  men  ot  better  quality 
were  sent.  The  event,  however,  was  so  little  known  that  the 
bulk  of  the  natioh  were  not  yet  awakened  to  the  fact  of  the  new 
departure. 

After  1900,  many  well-educated  men  who  had  been  overcome 
with  shame  and  himiiliation,  (consequent  on  the  armed  entry  of 
the  Allies,)  went  over  to  Japan  at  their  own  expense,  with  the 
intention  to  study.  As  the  number  of  students  increased,  various 
associations  were  formed,  debates  held,  and  magazines  published. 
Under  the  influence  of  entirely  different  surroundings,  and 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Japanese,  patriotism  began  to  lay 
hold  upon  them.  At  that  time  the  writings  of  Lian  Chi-Chow 
had  great  influence  over  them.  Having  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  short-lived  political  regime  in  1899,  this  reformer  had  to  seek 
his  safety  in  exile.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  hard-working  man, 
and  writes  very  lucidly, — in  fact  he  even  translated  Byron*s 
"  The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece  *'  into  Chinese  verse. 
After  stud}ang  our  history  carefully  and  comparing  that  of  other 
countries,  he  soon  found  that  our  national  weakness  is  mainly 
due  to  lack  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  He  published  in  Japan 
a  monthly  review,  which  had  a  very  large  circulation,  especially 
among  the  students.  By  degrees  they  became  his  enthusiastic 
admirers,  and  there  arose  a  general  desire  to  perform  their  duty 
towards  their  mother-country,  though  few  of  them  had  any 
definite  idea  what  duty  they  could  undertake.  In  the  summer 
vacations  they  used  to  return  to  China,  preaching  to  every  man 
they  met,  and  taking  back  with  them  to  Japan  any  friend  they 
could. 

Meanwhile  anti-Manchu  feeling  was  running  very  high,  and 
many  who  entered  the  military  schools,  it  was  said,  had  ideas 
adverse  to  the  dynasty  that  rules  over  China.  Rumours  spread  ; 
the  Chinese  Minister  in  Tokyo  became  so  alarmed  that  he 
refused  to  give  his  consent,  which  was  necessary,  for  any  private 
student  desiring  to  enter  the  military  schools  in  Japan.  There 
followed  a  riot  on  the  part  of  the  students,  against  the  Chinese 
Legation  in  Tokyo.  The  Chinese  Government  then  sent  Mr. 
Wang  Tah-shieh,  the  present  Chinese  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St.  Jzmes\  to  Japan  as  supervisor  of  the  students.    Be  it  said  to 
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his  credit,  he  encour^ed  the  students  rather  than  otherwise,  and 
to  some  extent  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  moderate  element 
among  them  to  the  Home  Government. 

But  in  the  year  1903  the  number  of  military  students  in  Japan 
increased  suddenly.  Just  then  the  Russians  refused  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Manchuria  in  spite  of  their  promise  ;  great 
indignation,  shame,  and  a  sense  of  helplessness  reigned  in  every 
Chinese  breast.  Are  we  not  the  same  race  who  from  early  ages 
have  developed  civilisation,  and  who  conquered  greater  part  of 
Asia  ?  Why  should  we  now  be  so  degraded  ?  The  answer 
is,  "  We  abandoned  fighting  long  ago,  and  now  we  cannot  fight." 
For  the  first  time  we  realised  how  far  wc  had  fallen.  Both  in 
Tokyo  and  in  China  pamphlets  were  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people ;  meetings  were  organised,  speeches 
delivered.  But  the  more  thoughtful  students  began  to  ask 
themselves  what  was  the  use  of  all  these  noisy  proceedings. 
*'  Words,  words,  words  !  Have  we  not  enough  ?  If  we, 
who  have  every  advantage  of  education,  do  not  practise  what  we 
preach,  what  can  you  expect  from  the  people  at  home  who  are  as 
Ignorant  as  hell  ?     Let  every  man  do  his  duty  !  " 

I  must  beg  to  be  pardoned  for  quoting  the  paragraph  above. 
Three  years  have  passed,  but  these  vehement  words  are  as  vivid 
in  my  memory  as  ever.  It  was  a  speech  delivered  at  that  time 
in  Tokyo  by  a  student  among  his  friends.  I  can  see  him  now 
with  his  new  uniform,  cap  in  hand,  standing  erect,  speaking  with 
a  fervid  tone,  and  with  his  large  eyes  full  of  tears.  He  was  a 
law-student  in  Tokyo  who  would  have  taken  his  degree  with 
honours  the  next  year  had  he  not  deserted  law  for  the  army. 
Regardless  of  his  own  interest  and  his  family's  opposition,  he 
exchanged  his  pen  for  the  sword.  A  farewell  dinner,  given  in 
his  honour,  a  passionate  speech,  a  hundred  cries  of  "  Chun  Kwa 
wan  sui  (long  live  our  national  army),"  and  at  once  another 
dozen  young  fellows  signed  their  entrance-form  for  the  Japanese 
military  school.  1  mention  him  simply  as  one  instance  ;  many 
others  did  the  same.  The  people  in  China,  though  very  ignorant 
and  blind  they  have  been,  were  touched  by  these  noble  sacrifices, 
and  many  fathers  of  families  who,  a  few  months  ago,  would 
rather  die  than  see  their  sons  wearing  a  uniform,  now  gave  their 
consent,  and  no  longer  objected  to  their  sons  joining  the  army. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  Europe  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment might  make  use  of  these  students  for  anti-foreign  purposes. 
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If  this  is  the  intention  of  the  present  Chinese  Government  they 
deceive  themselves,  for  many  students  who  are  now  in  the 
military  schools  in  Tokyo  are  not  only  patriotic  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  but  also  men  of  common-sense  and  keen  intellect  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  the  cream  of  our  students  in  Tokyo,  where  there 
are  at  present  a  total  of  thirteen  thousand  Chinese  students, 
nearly  one  thousand  of  whom  are  military  students.  The 
Grovernment  would  have  to  face  the  bitter  opposition  of  a  band 
of  resolute  young  men,  well  educated,  with  undaunted  courage. 
Besides,  how  can  the  Government  offer  any  resistance  to  those 
who  will  soon  be  officers  and  commanders  in  the  army  ? 

I  have  described  at  length  the  students'  life  in  Japan,  because 
they  have  been,  and  will  be,  the  chief  factor  of  the  new  move- 
ments in  China,  and  their  action  and  ideas  of  life  are  so  little 
known  in  Europe. 

When  the  late  Russo-Japanese  war  was  over,  the  new  spirit 
spread  throughout  the  country.  Yuan  Shieh-kai  seized  the 
opportunity  in  1905  to  raise  a  new  army  (not  that  one  which 
took  part  in  the  late  manoeuvres),  and  his  efforts  met  with  great 
success.  The  province  of  Kiang-Suh,  in  the  south-east,  followed 
his  example.  It  was  originally  intended  to  gather  them  from 
the  middle  class,  but  many  young  men  of  high  position  joined 
the  flag  as  private  soldiers.  They  are  well  paid,  fed,  and  housed  ; 
their  terms  of  service  will  be  three  years,  and  then  pass  into  the 
reserve  ;  thus  they  will  form  the  foundation  of  our  national 
defence.  They  are  also  allowed  to  use  the  common  form  of 
salutation  used  by  soldiers  in  most  civilised  countries  to  their 
superiors,  and  the  old  ceremony  of  kneeling  is  abandoned.  This 
perhaps  pleased  the  people  better  than  anything.  The  recruiting 
officers  were  welcomed  everywhere,  and  they  had  to  refuse  some- 
times to  enlist  many  who  presented  themselves,  because  the 
number  of  applications  already  exceeded  the  original  demand. 
The  novelty  of  this  desire  to  enlist  is  very  remarkable.  The 
enlisted  men  received  great  hospitality  while  marching  towards 
their  headquarters.  Flags  were  flying  at  every  house-top,  and 
crowds  gathered  from  town  to  town  to  meet  and  cheer  them. 

However,    towards    the    end    of    last   year    Yuan    Shieh-kai 

resigned  his  office  as  chief  commissioner  of  army  reorganisation, 

and  the  newly-created  War  Office  took  up  the  direct  control  of 

the  Northern  Army.     It  is  rumoured  that  reaction  became  too 

strong  for  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign.     But  the  policy  of 
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the  Government  seems  to  be  centralisation,  which  is  much 
needed,  and  which  has  been  recommended  by  Yuan  Shieh-kai 
himself.  Even  if  the  rumours  were  true,  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear,  as  the  Minister  of  War,  Tien-Lian,  had  a  Iwge  share  in  the 
work  of  reorganisation  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  destroy  or 
neglect  his  own  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  exa^erate  the  efficiency  or  general  merit  of  the  new 
army,  the  army  trained  in  Chili  and  Hu-pe  since  1898.  That 
army  has  been  over-rated  by  foreign  critics  already.  '*  We  are 
concerned  with  the  grape  Juice  itseu  and  the  change  in  it,  not  in 
the  form  of  flask,"  says  Ruskin.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  stuif  of  the  grapes  from  which  juice  will  be  made  in  time, 
not  the  flask,  which  has  attracted  more  attention  than  it  deserves. 
Undue  praise  and  undue  criticism  alike  are  harmful.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  an  occasional  correspondent  of  The  Times  that 
the  Russians  are  very  sensitive  to  the  public  opinion  of  Western 
Europe,  and  that  the  tone  of  the  foreign  Press,  to  a  great  extent, 
was  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Duma.  We  are 
even  more  sensitive  than  the  Russians.  It  is  p>erhaps  difficult  for 
those  who  knew  my  countrymen  of  old  to  realise  the  truth  ;  but 
the  fact  is  there.  A  friend  of  mine  sent  me  word  that  when  the 
favourable  reports  written  by  foreign  correspondents  concerning 
our  military  manceuvres  last  autumn  reached  Tokyo,  where  they 
had  been  eagerly  expected,  the  Chinese  military  students  were  so 
pleased  that  many  of  them  threw  their  hats  in  the  air,  and 
embraced  each  other  with  great  excitement.  A  few  days  later, 
when  criticisms  appeared  in  Japanese  newspapers  maintaining 
that  this  army  was  far  from  efficient,  the  students  were  so  down- 
cast that  one  of  them  broke  his  sword.  European  journalists 
will  do  us  a  great  service  if  they  are  more  careful. 

Whether  the  new  spirit  now  aroused  in  China  will  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  internal  and  external  difficulties  m 
China,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  We  are  moving  at  last ;  the  climax 
will  be  reached  sooner  or  later,  with  or  without  bloodshed. 

Ven  K.  Ting, 
Ciiaese  SluJeut  in  Camiridgt 
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Few  of  us  realize  that  the  British  sailor  is  almost  a  being  of  the 
past.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  sails  have  been  discarded  altogether  in  our 
Navy,  and  in  our  Mercantile  Marine  sailing-vessels  are  fast  pass- 
ing away.  The  sailor  in  the  days  of  sailing-ships  was  a  man  apart, 
with  his  own  customs  and  language,  his  own  ideas  and  super- 
stitions. This  sailor  has  disappeared  absolutely,  but  he  has  left 
his  mark  upon  our  language  ;  every  day  we  use  terms  and 
expressions  derived  directly  from  the  sea. 

This  incorporation  of  sea-terms  into  the  English  tongue  is  no 
new  thing  ;  we  find  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Elizabethans.  Shake- 
speare's plays  teem  with  sea-words,  some  of  them  apparently 
dragged  in  head  and  shoulders  for  no  apparent  purpose,  as  when 
the  melancholy  Jaques  likens  the  dryness  of  the  fool's  brains  to 
**  the  remainder  biscuit."  Bacon  again,  in  a  letter  to  Raleigh,  says, 
**  the  knee-timber  of  your  voyage  is  money."  Here  he  uses  not 
only  a  sea-term  but  a  very  technical  one.  Knee-timber  was  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  material  going  to  the  construction  of  a 
wooden  ship.  Knees  were  the  timbers,  shaped  like  a  leg  bent  at 
the  knee,  which  bound  the  beams  to  the  frames  of  the  hull ; 
these  pieces  were  not  so  easy  to  obtain  as  the  planking,  which 
could  be  sawn  out  of  any  fairly  straight  tree-trunk,  for  the  bend 
of  a  knee  must  be  natural,  and  was  got  where  a  branch  grew  from 
the  stem. 

Shakespeare,  it  should  be  noted,  never  uses  sea-terms  wrongly, 
though  his  plays  are  full  of  them.  The  first  scene  of  The  Tempest, 
for  example,  might  have  been  written  by  a  sailor  so  far  as  the 
nautical  terms  go.  Many  of  them  are  archaic,  but  they  are  all 
correct,  and  properly  used.  **  Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course," 
and  '^  Lay  her  ahold  "  would  not  be  understood  now,  even  by  an 
average  seaman,  but  they  are  perfectly  right  and  professional. 
The  first  means  in   modern   sea-speech,  "  Heave  her  to  "  ;  the 
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second  (when  it  is  found  that  sea-room  will  not  allow  of  the  first) 
means,  "  Bring  her  to  the  wind,"  to  try  to  claw  ofF  the  lee 
shore. 

As  has  been  already  said,  Shakespeare  seems  to  drag  in  sea- 
terms  for  no  apparent  purpose,  and  as  if  they  were  common  talk 
with  him.  There  is  a  little  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Viola 
in  Twelfth  Night  (I,  v).  Maria  says  :  "  Will  you  hoist 
sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way,"  and  Viola  replies  :  **  No,  good 
swabber  :  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer."  The  swabber  was  a 
recognised  petty  officer  in  Elizabethan  ships  and  kept  the  decks 
clean.  To  hull  is  to  lie  hove-to  with  no  sail  set^  as  stationary  as 
possible. 

In  Richard  the  Third  (I,  iv)  is  a  celebrated  speech  in  which  a 
sea-term  is  used  which  must  puzzle  many  an  ordinary  reader. 
Clarence  says  that  in  his  dream  his  brother  Gloucester  tempted  him 
"  to  walk  upon  the  hatches."  The  hatches  are  not  the  place  one 
would  choose  in  these  days  for  a  walk.  The  explanation  is  this  : — 
in  ships  of  that  day  the  only  covering  of  the  lower  deck  between 
the  forecastle  and  poop  was  hatches  ;  this  fashion  obtained  to 
a  much  later  date. 

In  King  Lear  (IV,  vi)  Edgar  from  Dover  clifF  marks 

Yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock  5  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight. 

A  tall  ship  of  that  day  carried  three  boats  :  the  boat,  the  cock, 
and  the  skifF.  The  officers  in  charge  of  these  were  boatswain, 
cockswain,  and  skiffswain  ;  the  last  term  is  obsolete,  but  boat- 
swain and  cockswain  (usually  spelled  wrongly,  coxswain)  are  still 
with  us. 

There  is  a  fine  ocean  simile  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (II,  iv). 

Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair, 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy. 

The  tackled  stair  is  still  in  use  ;  it  is  now  called  a  Jacob's  ladder, 
and  is  the  means  for  reaching  the  top-gallant  mast-head. 
In  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  (II,  ii)  Pistol  says  : 

This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers. 

Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights, 

Grive  fire  ;  she  is  my  {nris&e,  or  ocean  whelm  them  dll  I 
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Fights  were  canvas  screens  hung  round  the  waist  of  the  ship  to 
conceal  the  men. 

But  leaving  the  ancients,  we  shall  find  many  sea-terms  used  in 
our  common  speech  to-day  with  probably  no  knowledge  of  their 
derivation. 

In  one  of  his  little  poems  Wendell  Holmes  has  the  line, 
"There'll  be  the  devil  to  pay,"  a  term  in  very  common  use, 
often  with  the  addition,  "  and  no  pitch  hot."  The  mind  of  the 
reader  refers  it  at  once  to  the  material  Hades  of  theology  and  the 
chief  of  that  region  ;  a  very  plausible  idea,  but  on  a  level  with 
Dean  Swift's  suggestion  that  ostler  must  have  been  an  abbreviation 
of  oat-stealer.  The  term  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hades,  or  its 
chief  occupant  ;  it  comes  straight  from  the  ship-yard.  In 
caulking  a  ship's  deck, — that  is,  in  filling  the  seams  between  the 
planks  with  oakum,  and  afterwards  pouring  pitch  on  to  the 
oakum — the  outside  seam,  being  very  difficult  to  work,  came  to 
be  known  as  the  devil.  The  technical  term  for  pouring  in  the 
pitch  was  paying.  The  expression  is  now  clear  enough  ;  but 
how  many  of  us  who  use  it  could  explain  it  .?  Or  take  again  that 
very  common  expression  close  quarters  ?  the  phrase  is  so  very  usual 
that  we  never  stop  to  ask  its  meaning.  Close  quarters,  or  close 
fights,  were  wooden  barriers,  loop-holed,  which  stretched  across 
a  merchantman's  decks  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  boarders. 
Slavers  were  occasionally  fitted  thus  in  case  of  a  rising  among  the 
negroes. 

If  we  take  these  words  and  phrases  in  something  like  alphabe- 
tical order  we  shall  at  once  come  upon  aback — "  I  was  completely 
taken  aback^  A  ship  is  taken  aback  when  the  wind  has  headed 
her,  laid  her  sails  aback,  and  stopped  her  way  through  the  water; 
she  halts  in  her  tracks  as  the  man  taken  aback  does. 

T!o  hold  aloof  smacks  somewhat  of  melodrama,  and  is  not  so 
often  heard  now  as  in  past  days.  To  hold  one's  loof,  or  luflF, 
was  by  superior  sailing  to  keep  to  windward  (get  the  weathergage) 
of  another  vessel.  The  term  is  constantly  met  with  in  old 
voyages,  "  we  held  a  loof,"  or  "  we  kept  our  loof." 

Bitter  end  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  entire  change  of  meaning 
in  a  phrase  ;  it  was  sometimes  the  better  end.  In  early  editions 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  we  find,  "  We  rode  with  two  anchors 
a-head,  and  the  cables  veered  out  to  the  better  end."  Bitter  is, 
howcwtr^  the  more  seamanlike  word.  Old  hemp  cables  were 
secured  to  iittSy  heavy  oak  stumps  ^Vv\cVv  %iood  xi^tl^Kt  out  of  a 
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ship's  decks  ;  and  the  iiUer  end  of  the  cable  was  that  part  which 
was  abaft  the  bitts.  Some  read  it  ieUer  end  on  the  plea  that  the 
part  of  the  cable  abaft  the  bitts  was  not  so  much  in  use  and  was 
therefore  the  better  part ;  but  this  is  not  the  true  term.  When 
a  cable  was  veered  out  to  the  bitter  end  there  was  no  more,  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  has  come  to  mean  the  extreme,  in  fight 
or  argument.  Bitterness  usually  characterizes  such  extremes, 
and  thus  the  original  meaning  has  been  entirely  lost.  There  arc 
many  other  instances  in  language  quite  as  curious  as  this  ;  for 
example,  the  Scotch  have  turned  their  old  French  petif  gateau 
into  petiicoat  tail^  which  is  scarcely  creditable  to  the  Land  of 
Cakes. 

To  run  the  gauntlet  was  a  military  term  originally,  but  the 
seaman  has  made  it  his  own.  The  gant-lope  (Ghent  run)  was 
invented  in  that  town,  and  was  a  punishment  in  which  the  victim 
was  compelled  to  run  between  two  lines  of  men  armed  with 
ropes'  ends  with  which  his  speed  was  quickened.  At  sea  it  was 
a  thieves'  punishment,  and  took  the  place  of  the  more  brutal 
punishment  of  being  flogged  and  then  being  towed  ashore  astern 
of  a  boat  and  discharged. 

jlll  plain  sailing  ;  this  term  is  so  spelled  even  in  nautical 
works  of  some  age,  but  plane  sailing  is  the  correct  form.  Before 
Mercator  invented  the  sea-chart  which  goes  by  his  name,  all 
charts  were  on  a  plane  projection.  In  using  these  the  ship's 
course  was  treated  as  an  angle  and  the  distance,  diflTerence  of 
latitude,  and  departure  as  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
There  were  very  large  errors  in  plane  charts,  yet  all  the  world 
was  charted  on  them,  and  all  the  great  voyages  of  discovery 
made,  before  Mercator's  projection  came  into  use.  Plane  sailing 
was  the  simplest  of  all  sailings,  and  thus  came  the  present 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Rakish^  used  to  describe  a  man  or  woman  whose  appearance  is 
not  quite  respectable,  was  originally  used  of  a  vessel,  generally  a 
pirate  or  slaver,  whose  masts  had  a  heavy  rake^  or  lean  over  the 
stern.  There  are,  however,  several  derivations  of  the  word, 
some  authorities  taking  it  from  rakehell,  which  is  referred  to 
the  Swedish  raka^  to  roam.  Rakish  is  at  any  rate  a  recognised 
term  to  describe  the  extreme  lean  aft  of  the  masts,  and  this  used 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  fast-sailing  schooner,  of  which  rig 
pirates  and  slavers  were  fond. 

Waister  (usually  waster)  has  in  late  years  become  rather  a 
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common  term  ;  it  is  now  at  last  being  changed  to  wastrel. 
Nuttall  gives  waister  its  right  meaning ;  wastrel  he  gives  as  a 
substantive,  **  a  state  of  waste,"  At  sea,  owing  to  its  nautical 
meaning,  it  became  a  word  of  reproach,  and  reached  shore  where 
its  true  meaning  was  not  known.  Waisters  were  either  very 
young  or  very  old  seamen,  stationed  in  the  waist  of  the  ship 
where  the  duties  were  neither  so  technical  nor  so  arduous  as  in 
other  parts,  and  where  the  chief  labour  was  merely  hauling  on 
ropes,  the  more  able-bodied  sailors  being  stationed  on  the 
forecastle,  in  the  tops,  and  elsewhere. 

There  are  a  few  archaic  sea-terms  which  are  still  met  with, 
some  of  them  being  used  altogether  out  of  their  original 
meaning.  Amain  is  one  of  these.  Amainar  las  velas  was  the 
Spanish  call  to  surrender,  **  Lower  your  sails."  It  gradually 
became  incorporated  into  the  sea-language  of  the  nations,  the 
order  being  accompanied  by  the  waving  of  a  sword  ;  and  thus 
the  term,  to  wave  amain^  which  is  often  found  in  old  sea-narratives, 
entered  the  language.  Argosy  is  now  found  only  in  poetry,  but 
used  to  be  the  recognised  term  for  a  large  cargo  vessel.  By 
some  it  is  derived  from  Ragusa  which  was  in  old  days  a  notable 
seaport  from  which  a  large  type  of  vessel  sailed  ;  others  take  it 
from  the  classic  Argo. 

As  the  land  has  borrowed  from  the  sea,  so  has  the  sea  from  the 
land,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  doubtful  which  had  the  term 
first.  In  a  ship  may  be  found  bonnetSy  earrings^  stays^  bracelets^ 
garlandSy  and  other  feminine  gear,  well  becoming  the  gender  of 
a  ship.  Many  other  less  important  terms  might  be  mentioned 
which,  originally  exclusively  naval,  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  English  language.  Some  of  these  may  be  honoured  by  the 
title  classic  since  Shakespeare  has  used  them.  When  we  think 
how  the  sea  and  its  works  must  been  have  exalted  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  times  should 
have  appropriated  so  many  nautical  terms,  for  much  the  same  thing 
happened  in  Nelson's  day.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  naval  war  now 
would  add  much  to  the  language,  inasmuch  as  a  sea-fight  now 
resolves  itself  into  a  cannonade  at  a  distance  of  miles.  One's 
personal  adversary  is  never  seen,  and  the  poetry  of  war  has 
gone  ;  even  a  second  Campbell  could  hardly  bring  it  back  to 
life. 

WlLLFAM     BOULTBEE    WhALL, 

Master-Mariner 
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The  phrase  lawn  sleeves  has  by  long  familiar  usage  become 
identified  with  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
apparel  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  consists  of  two  separate  habits. 
The  first  is  the  rochet,  a  long,  loose  garment  of  fine  white  lawn, 
over  which  is  a  black  silk  robe,  also  full  length,  but  without 
arms,  which  accentuates  not  only  the  whiteness  but  the  balloon 
shape  of  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  under  garment.  Besides  wear- 
ing these  distinctive  robes,  the  Bishops  are  separated  in  seats  also 
from  the  rest  of  the  assembly  ;  they  sit  together  on  reserved 
benches  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  Woolsack. 

There  are  twenty-six  Lords  Spiritual  in  Parliament, — the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  twenty-four 
Bishops.  That  has  been  their  number  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Yet  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  were  in 
the  House  of  Lords  until  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  More  than  three  centuries  had  elapsed  before 
the  movements  of  population  and  the  growth  of  large  towns 
were  deemed  to  have  rendered  necessary  a  rearrangement  involv- 
ing the  carving  out  of  another  diocese.  In  1836  Ripon,  which 
had  been  united  with  York,  was  reinstated  as  a  separate  see  ;  but 
the  original  number  of  the  Episcopate  was  maintained  by 
amalgamating  Bristol  with  Gloucester;  it  was  not  until  1847 
that  the  first  new  bishopric,  that  of  Manchester,  was  formed. 
In  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  creation  of  the  additional 
diocese  there  was  a  proviso  that  the  number  of  Lords  Spiritual 
should  not  thereby  be  increased.  Since  then  the  new  bishoprics 
of  St.  Albans,  Truro,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southwell,  Wake- 
field, Southwark,  and  Birmingham  have  been  constituted,  and 
the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  in  1897  ^g^i^  made 
independent  sees  ;  and  in  each  and  every  case  there  was  the 
same  express  provision  against  any  accession  to  the  number  of 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Only  in  regard  to  five  of  the  existing  sees  is  there  issued  to 
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the  Prelates,  immediately  on  appointment,  a  writ  of  summons  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  two  Archbishops,  and 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  sit  by  right  of 
their  office  ;  of  the  remaining  Prelates  twenty-one  sit  in  priority 
of  consecration.  Thus,  if  a  vacancy  is  caused  on  the  Bishops* 
Bench  by  the  advoidance,  by  death  or  resignation,  of  any  see,  save 
Canterbury,  York,  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  the  writ 
of  summons  is  sent,  not  to  the  new  prelate,  but  to  the  senior 
Bishop  on  the  list  of  those  awaiting  their  turn  for  admission  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  new  Bishop  must  take  his  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rota  of  the  members  of  the  Episcopacy  who  are 
without  seats  in  Parliament,  so  that  he  may  have  to  wait  many 
years  before  he  has  the  right  to  appear  in  lawn  sleeves  on  the 
Bishops*  Bench.  One  Prelate  is  excluded  from  this  arrangement, 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Manx  Legislature.  The  Bishops  act  as  chaplains  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  a  fortnight  one  of  them  in  turn  reads  prayers  at  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  whether  it  sits  as  a 
branch  of  the  Legislature  or  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal. 

There  is  a  verbal  difference,  curious  but  doubtless  significant, 
between  the  forms  of  the  writ  of  summons  issued  separately  to 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  the  Lords  Temporal  by  the  Crown.  Each 
is  informed  in  the  same  terms  that  the  King  has  summoned  Par- 
liament to  meet  "  for  certain  arduous  and  urgent  aflfairs  concerning 
Us,  the  state  and  defence  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Church  "  ;  and  the  writ  goes  on  to  say,  '^  We  strictly  enjoining 
command  you  upon  the  faith  and  allegiance  by  which  you  are 
bound  to  Us  "  ;  such  are  the  words  in  which  Temporal  Peers  are 
addressed  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Bishops  the  phrase  is  "  upon  the 
faith  and  love  by  which  you  are  bound  to  Us  ...  .  that  the 
weightiness  of  the  said  affairs  and  imminent  perils  (waiving  all 
excuses)  you  be  at  the  said  day  and  place  personally  present  with 
Us,  and  with  the  said  Prelates,  Great  Men  and  Peers,  to  treat  and 
give  your  counsel  upon  the  affairs  aforesaid." 

A  new  Lord  Spiritual  is  not  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  elaborate  ceremonial  that  attends  the  introduction  of  a 
new  Temporal  Peer.  He  walks  in  between  two  other  Bishops, 
and  going  up  to  the  Woolsack  drops  on  his  right  knee  and  pre- 
sents his  writ  of  summons  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Then  his 
sponsors,  without  further  formality,  conduct  him  to  his  place  on 
the  Bishops'  Bench. 
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One  remarkable  privilege  enjoyed  by  all  Peers  is  not  accorded 
to  the  Bishops.  If  a  Peer  were  charged  with  felony,  the  coiirt 
for  his  trial  would  be  the  House  of  Lords.  But  if  an  Arch- 
bishop or  Bishop  were  indicted  for  felony  he  would  be  tried  in  the 
Criminal  Courts  before  a  judge  and  jury  like  any  Commoner. 
But  though  not  entitled  to  a  trial  by  Peers,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  trial  of  a  Peer  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  If,  however,  the  Peer  is  being  tried  for  his 
life,  the  Bishops  are  restrained  by  their  ecclesiastical  obligations 
from  the  full  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  In  a  capital 
case  they  are  present  at  the  trial,  but  it  being  a  **  case  of  blood  ** 
they  are  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  verdict,  and 
accordingly  ask  leave  to  retire,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
reservation  to  themselves  and  their  successors  of  all  such  rights 
in  judicature  as  they  possess  by  law.  This  denial  to  the  Bishops 
of  the  privilege  of  trial  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  as  one  of  the  Lords'  standing  orders  declares,  not  being 
ennobled  in  blood  they  are  Lords  of  Parliament  only,  and  not 
Peers. 

By  what  right,  then,  do  the  Bishops  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  Do  they  sit  by  virtue  of  their  temporalities,  or  secular 
possessions  in  their  sees,  or  by  reason  of  their  ecclesiastical  office  ? 
The  Lords  Spiritual  are,  indeed,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Estates  of 
the  Realm.  In  the  beginning  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  mainly  an  ecclesiastical  body,  the  prelates,  abbots,  ar  d  priors 
far  outnumbering  the  barons,  who  formed  the  oldest  order  of 
the  nobility.  Prior  to  the  Reformation  there  were  two  arch- 
bishops, twenty-four  bishops,  twenty-six  mitred  abbots,  and  two 
priors  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  its  ecclesiastical  character  is  also 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
Lord  Keeper,  from  Thomas  a'Beckett  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  a 
period  of  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  almost  invariably 
filled  by  prelates.  The  change  in  the  numerical  proportions 
between  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  came  at  the  Reforma- 
tion when  the  abbots  and  priors  disappeared  with  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  and  the  number  of  Spiritual  Peers  was  reduced 
to  the  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  it  would  seem  that  the  Bishops 
sat  in  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation  as  Temporal  Peers  in  right 
of  baronies  belonging  to  their  sees,  in  return  tor  which  they  were 
required,  like  the  barons,  to  give  service  to  the  Sovereign,  not 
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only  at  Court,  but  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  though  constitu- 
tional writers  diiFer  as  to  the  exact  tenure  of  the  Prelates  in  the 
ancient  Assemblies  of  the  Nation,  it  is  now  agreed  that  since  the 
Reformation,  at  least,  their  title  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  ecclesiastical,  and  derived  from  their  offices  in  the 
Established  Church.  The  provisions  affecting  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  the  Act  of  Union,  1800,  and  the  Disestablishment 
Act,  1869,  make  this  clear.  It  was  provided  by  the  Act  of 
Union  that  one  of  the  four  Irish  Archbishops  and  three  of  the 
eighteen  Bishops  should  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Every  session  one  Archbishop  and  three 
Bishops  changed  by  rotation.  In  other  words,  each  Archbishop 
sat  for  one  in  every  four  sessions,  and  each  Bishop  sat  for  one  in 
every  six  sessions.  This  representation  of  the  Irish  episcopal 
body  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished  on  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  was  provided  in  the  Act  of 
1869,  which  came  into  operation  on  January  ist,  1871,  that  no 
Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  in  that 
capacity  be  summoned  or  qualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Since  Parliament,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was  established, 
the  Lords  Spiritual  have  been  associated  as  a  separate  body  with 
the  Lords  Temporal  and  the  Commons  in  advising  the  Crown 
as  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  All  Acts  of  Parliament  open  as 
follows  :  '^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.*' 
Yet  it  is  contended  by  some  constitutional  authorities  that  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
Peers,  is  not  in  itself  necessary  to  give  validity  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Certainly  one  famous  statute  was  carried  without 
their  concurrence.  This  was  the  Act  passed  in  1 642,  on  the  eve 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  excluding  the  Bishops  from  the 
Legislature.  In  the  preamble  it  declared  that  it  was  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  and 
provided  that  no  Archbishop  or  Bishop  should  have  *'  any  seat  or 
place,  suffrage  or  voice  in  the  Parliament  of  this  Realm,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  prejudicial  both  to  the  State  and  to  religion. 
Hume  says  the  measure  would  not  have  passed  the  Lords  but 
for  the  flight  or  terror  or  despondency  of  the  King's  party. 
Overawed   by  the   threats  of   the  populace,  only  three  of  the 
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Bishops  presented  themselves  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  vot6d 
against  the  Bill.  The  Spiritual  Peers  were  excluded  from 
Parliament  for  twenty  years,  or  until  the  Restoration.  Charles 
the  Second  was  called  to  the  throne  by  what  is  called  the 
Convention  Parliament  in  1660.  That  was  immediately  dissolved 
and  a  new  Parliament  met  in  1661,  still  without  the  Bishops  ; 
but  it  repealed  the  Act  of  1642,  and  thus  the  Lords  Spiritual  again 
formed  part  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

So  many  as  six  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  to  get  rid  of  the  Bishops 
as  legislators  ;  and  they  have  not  only  all  failed,  though  five  of 
them  werei  made  in  Liberal  Parliaments,  but  were  also  opposed  by 
the  Liberal  leaders. 

On  March  13  th,  1834,  Mr.  Rippon,  a  Radical  who  sat  for 
Gateshead,  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  for  relieving  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  from  their 
legislative  and  judicial  duties  in  the  House  of  Peers."  One 
sentence  from  his  speech  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  artless 
arguments  with  which  he  supported  his  motion.  "  You  bring  the 
prelates,"  said  he,  "  bedizened  with  the  splendour  of  title,  to  mix 
in  the  amusements  of  a  metropolis,  to  mingle  in  the  plots  and 
jobs  of  Government  intrigue  ;  you  tempt  them  to  gratify  pride, 
avarice,  luxury,  and  indolence  ;  you  shower  wealth  and  splendour 
upon  them ;  you  forget  they  are  but  men."  The  Whig 
Government  which  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill  was  still  in  power. 
Lord  Althorp  was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  him 
the  motion  was  summarily  dismissed  in  two  sentences.  He 
merely  said  that  in  deference  to  the  strong  feeling  which  he  knew 
to  exist  in  the  House  against  the  motion  he  should  refi^in  from 
discussing  it  on  its  merits.  The  House  immediately  divided, 
and  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  refused  by  125  votes  to  58,  or 
a  majority  of  67. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Rippon  returned  to  the  subject.  On 
April  26th,  1836,  he  invited  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare 
"  that  the  attendants  of  the  Bishops  in  Parliament  is  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  religion.*'  Again  there  was  an  exceedingly  brief 
debate.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  now  led  the  House,  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  in  declining  to  discuss  the  question. 
This  time  there  was  a  majority  of  127  against  the  motion,  the 
ayes  being  53,  and  the  noes  180. 

In  the  following  year,  February  1 6th,  1 8  37^  a  similar  taotvosL 
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was  moved,  supported  by  the  same  argument,  that  the  attendance 
of  the  Bishops  in  Parliament  was  incompatible  with  the  discharge 
of  their  pastoral  duties.  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,'* 
the  motion  ran,  "  that  the  sitting  of  the  Bishops  in  Parliament 
is  unfavourable  in  its  operation  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  this  country,  and  tends  to  alienate  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  people  from  the  Established  Church."  This  time  there 
was  a  longer  and  more  serious  debate  on  the  subject.  The  Whigs 
were  still  in  office.  Lord  John  Russell  opposed  the  motion  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.  "The  Established  Church  is  a 
distinct  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country,"  said  he.  "  The 
Bishops,  by  holding  seats  in  Parliament,  are  the  acknowledged 
representatives  of  that  part  of  our  Constitution.*'  If  the  Bishops 
were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords,  he  further  urged,  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  no  longer  be  shut  to 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England."  *'  It  appears  to  me,"  he 
proceeded,  "that  the  Bishops  are  that  portion  of  the  clergy 
which  can  best  execute  the  political  duties  of  the  Church,  and 
that  with  the  least  disturbance  or  interruption  of  their  spiritual 
functions,  many  of  their  duties  being  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
can  be  attended  to  by  the  Bishops  when  absent  from  their 
dioceses,  whilst  the  inconvenience  attendant  upon  clergymen 
leaving  the  flocks  of  their  respective  parishes  would  be  very 
great."  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
he  heartily  supported  the  Government  in  retaining,  as  he  said,  to 
the  Church  its  fair  share  of  political  influence.  The  result  of 
the  division  was  the  rejection  of  the  motion  by  a  majority  of  105, 
or  197  votes  to  92. 

The  question  was  not  raised  again  until  June  21st,  1870,  when 
leave  was  asked  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  relieve  the  Bishops  who 
might  thereafter  be  consecrated  from  attendance  in  Parliament. 
The  Bishops  who  then  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers  were  to  be 
the  last  of  the  Lords  Spiritual.  It  was  calculated  that  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  Episcopal  Bench  would  have  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  opposed  the 
motion  in  a  powerful  speech.  He  took  the  line  that  the  Bishops 
contributed  '*  a  popular  element  "  to  the  House  of  Lords.  "  It 
is  an  element,"  said  he,  "  which  at  any  rate  comes  from  the  deep 
and  broad  strata  of  the  community,  and  which  contributes  vigour 
to  the  Assembly,  as  anything  contributes  vigour  which  tends  to 
keep  it  occasionally  in  contact  mtVv  \t^  motVv^t  earth/'     The 
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motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  156,  the  voting  being   102 
for  and  258  against. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  question  was  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  on  March  21st,  1884.  This  time  a 
motion  was  moved  declaring  that  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  in 
the  House  of  Peers  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of 
their  spiritual  functions,  and  prejudicial  to  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Liberals  were  again  in  office,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  their 
head.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Prime  Minister  their  chief  spokesman  was  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  He  followed  the  line  of  argument  advanced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870,  that  the  Bishops  constituted  the  one 
representative  element  in  the  House  of  Lords.  ^*  They  are  most 
of  them  men  of  humble  origin,'*  said  he  ;  "  they  have  risen  by 
labour,  by  talent,  by  devotion  to  work.  They  are  professionsu 
men  in  a  very  honourable  profession  who  have  won  their  way  to 
the  House  of  Lords  as  the  great  lawyers,  the  great  generals,  the 
great  admirals,  as  a  few  men— I  wish  there  were  more— of  com- 
merce, have  won  their  way  there,  and  as  I  should  hope  to  see 
men  of  other  departments  and  walks  in  life  win  their  way  there 
also.  And  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords  altogether,  those  who  wish  to  see  it  made  more  various  in 
its  character,  more  liberal  and  enlightened  in  its  views,  I  think 
should  rather  welcome  than  repulse  a  class  of  this  kind  from 
among  them."  The  motion  was  lost  this  time  by  11  votes 
only,  the  ayes  being  137  and  the  noes  148. 

Once  only  was  the  question  raised  in  a  Parliament  that  was 
neither  Whig  nor  Radical.  In  February,  1899,  Mr.  Herbert 
Lewis,  a  member  of  the  present  Government,  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech  : 
*'  That  the  legislative  power  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  in 
Parliament  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual 
functions,  prejudicial  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  fit  to  be  taken 
away  by  Bill.*'  These  are  the  terms  of  the  resolution  which, 
supported  by  Pym,  Hampden,  Selden,  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  also 
by  Falkland  and  Hyde,  was  passed  in  1641  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  upon  which  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  carried  in  the  year  following  was  based.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  of  1899  ^^^  moved  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
declaring  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ought  to  be  maintained  ;  "  But  that  it  is  desirable  that 
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other  life  Peers  should  be  added  to  the  House,  especially  those 
who  would  represent  the  greater  religious  denominations  other 
than  the  Church  of  England.*'  In  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord 
it  was  most  essential  to  preserve  the  direct  representation  of 
religion  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  a  scheme 
of  reform  for  strengthening  the  House  by  introducing,  as  a 
beginning,  representatives  of  the  more  important  religious  sects  of 
the  country.  In  this  he  but  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  once  declared  in  favour  of  the  promotion  to  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  communities.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Attorney-General,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.  At  the  end  of  the  debate  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
leader  of  the  House,  in  a  few  words  suggested  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  withdrawn.  "  For  my  part,"  said  he,  "  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  many  Nonconformist  representatives  promoted  to 
the  other  House ;  but,  after  all,  the  amendment  is  a  side  issue, 
and  I  think  we  should  have  a  plain  division  on  a  plain  issue.'* 
The  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  was  negatived  ; 
and,  the  House  dividing,  the  motion  was  lost  by  200  votes  to 
129,  or  by  a  majority  of  71.  In  the  minority  were  found  most 
of  the  Ministers  in  the  present  Cabinet  who  were  then  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  headed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Lords'  amendments 
to  the  Education  Bill  last  session  it  was  assumed  by  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  that  the  hostility  to  the  measure  in 
the  other  House  was  entirely  inspired  by  the  Bishops.  It  was 
said  in  effect,  if  not  in  actual  words,  that  the  Prelates  had  led  the 
Peers  by  the  nose.  The  Bishops  by  no  means  exercised  that  com- 
manding influence  in  the  debates  on  the  Education  Bill  which 
this  assumption  implies.  Nor  does  their  position  in  the  House  of 
Lords  make  them  proud  and  uplifted.  Not  a  trace  of  arrogance 
is  ever  to  be  found  in  the  demeanour  of  the  white  and  black 
robed  group  on  the  Episcopal  Bench  ;  indeed,  humility  is  much 
more  conspicuous.  From  my  own  observation  of  the  House  of 
Lords  I  should  say  that  the  Bishops  are  timid  rather  than  self- 
assertive  in  declaring  their  opinions,  and,  moreover,  that  their 
views  are  received  with  stiff  courtesy  rather  than  with  eager 
acquiescence  by  that  somewhat  supercilious  and  cold  assembly. 
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Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  frequently  in  the  biographies  ot 
Bishops  who  have  been  Lords  of  Parliament  are  to  be  found 
complaints  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Bishops' 
Bench  in  the  House  of  Lords.  '^  I  am  thoroughly  sick  of  epis- 
copal life  in  Parliament,  where  we  are  hated  by  the  Peers  as  a  set 
of  parvenus  whom  they  would  gladly  rid  themselves  of  if  they 
dared,  and  only  allowed  on  sufferance  to  speak  now  and  then 
on  Church  questions  after  a  timid  and  respectful  sort/'  These 
are  the  words  of  Dr.  Magee,  late  Archbishop  of  York,  written  in 
1878,  and  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the  general  reserve  of  the 
Lords  Temporal  towards  the  Lords  Spiritual  has  been  corroborated 
by  other  prelates. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  con- 
spicuous prelates  that  have  ever  sat  on  the  Episcopal  Bench.  For 
some  time,  however,  the  oppression  of  his  ecclesiastical  robes,  as 
well  as  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  Temporal  Peers, 
reduced  him  to  the  bondage  of  silence.  Shortly  after  taking  his 
seat  as  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1 846,  he  expressed  his  fear  to  a  friend 
that,  despite  his  deep  interest  in  public  afiairs,  he  should  never  be 
able  to  take  part  in  debate  :  **  The  impediment  of  lawn  sleeves," 
he  said,  "  must  be  very  great  and  entangling."  Their  distinctive 
robes  and  their  seats  apart  seem  to  give  the  Bishops  the  feeling 
that  they  are  intruders.  The  last  appearance  of  Archbishop  Tait 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  bitterly  disappointing  to  the  aged 
prelate  himself.  It  was  on  July  9th,  1882,  when  he  spoke 
on  the  Duke  of  Argy^'s  Oaths  Bill.  "  They  didn't  listen  to  me  ; 
it  is  the  first  time  for  twenty  years  ;  my  work  is  done."  Those 
were  the  words  he  addressed  in  the  robing-room  to  his  chaplain, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  pathos  which 
Dr.  Davidson  says  he  shall  never  forget. 

Archbishop  Benson  writes  in  his  diary  of  the  pain  it  was  to  him  to 
note  how  unappreciative  the  Lords  always  were  of  Dr.  Temple, 
Bishop  of  London,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  ablest  man  in  the 
House.  '*  Yet,"  he  writes,  *'  because  his  voice  is  a  little  harsh, 
his  accent  a  little  provincial  (though  of  what  province  it  is  hard  to 
say),  and  his  figure  square  and  his  hair  a  little  rough,  and  because 
all  this  sets  off  the  idea  of  his  independence,  he  is  not  listened  to  at 
all  by  those  cold,  kindly,  worldly-wise,  gallant,  land-owning 
powers."  Dr.  Benson  himself  almost  always  lost  his  self- 
possession  when  he  rose  to  address  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
biography  of  the  Archbishop  there  is  published  an  appreciatLoa  b^ 
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Bishop  Baynes  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  :  "  The 
contrast  of  his  appearance,  half  apologetic  and  wholly  diffident,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  appearance  at  great  Church 
gatherings,  where  he  took  his  place  without  hesitation  or 
uneasiness,  as  the  natural  and  Heaven-sent  leader  of  men,  was 
as  great  as  well  could  be."  His  biographer  and  son, 
Mr.  Arthur  Benson,  writes  :  *^  The  imperturbable  indifference, 
the  genial  consciousness  of  position,  the  amiable  toleration  of 
religion,  the  well-bred  contempt  for  enthusiasm  *'  which  make  up 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  weighed  his  spirits  down.^ 
**  He  seldom  spoke  there,"  we  are  also  told  by  Mr.  Benson, 
"with  any  pleasure,  either  of  anticipation,  performance,  or 
recollection." 

The  Bishops  hold  aloof  from  political  affairs.  When  party 
issues  are  at  stake,  their  bench  is  always  empty.  It  is  clear  from 
their  Parliamentary  action  for  many  years  that  they  recognise 
they  are  in  the  House  of  Lords  primarily  to  represent  the 
interests  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Establishment,  and  they 
endeavour  to  discharge  their  trust  conscientiously  in  trying,  and 
it  may  be  uncongenial,  circumstances.  But  it  is  plain  also  that 
they  do  not  concern  themselves  solely  with  questions  affecting  the 
Church.  Students  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  must  know  that 
measures  tending  to  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the 
community, — to  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  happiness  in  this  world 
to  the  greatest  possible  number,  so  far  as  they  can  be  opened  by 
legislation — receive  their  earnest  support.  Moreover,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  add  variety  to  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  They  are  a  nominated  or  representative  element  in  a 
Hereditary  Chamber :  they  also  bring  to  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment of  that  Chamber  variety  in  learning  and  attainments  ;  but, 
above  all,  their  presence  helps  to  raise  a  mundane  institution  some 
little  way  towards  the  higher  spiritual  plane.  Through  that  assem- 
bly of  men  of  the  world, — cynical,  perhaps,  and  certainly  lacking  in 
enthusiasm — they  infuse  a  breath  of  the  spirit  of  religion,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  forces  which  have  shaped  the  progress 
of  the  world. 

Michael  MacDonagh 


THE   COBBLER 

If  anyone  cares  to  know  how  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
cobbler,  I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  it  was  through  the  two 
girls.  When  I  first  came  to  live  in  the  fifth  house  in  the  square, 
the  two  girls  occupied  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  whence  (the 
house  being  jerry-built  and  the  walls  thin)  ripples  of  laughter 
were  occasionally  wafted  up  to  the  first  floor  back.  The  laughter 
sounded  inviting,  friendly,  and,  though  not  uproarious,  cheerful 
in  the  extreme  ;  as  if,  in  fact,  the  two  girls,  bufFets  or  no  buffets 
from  the  world,  had  concluded  to  take  it  as  it  was,  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  To  me,  somewhat  lonely  I  confess,  the  sense  of 
companionship  was  a  welcome  one,  and,  surreptitious  inspections 
having  convinced  me  that  they  came  in  comfortably  at  the  waist, 
and  were  blessed  with  nice  hair  and  neat  boots,  I  was  only  too 
glad,  meeting  them  on  the  stairs  one  day,  to  find  a  tentative  bow 
answered  by  two  beaming  smiles. 

It  was  certainly  through  the  two  girls  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  cobbler.  Walking  up  the  garden-path  one  day,  I  observed 
the  younger  (and  prettier)  of  them  standing  at  the  door. 
The  afternoon  sun  was  trying  its  best  to  make  gold  of 
her  brown  hair.  That,  however,  is  merely  by  the  way.  The 
cobbler  was  in  it  (in  the  way,  I  mean)  and,  what  is  more,  he 
made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  get  out  of  it.  So  that  it  was 
neither  inquisitiveness,  nor  a  desire  for  information,  which  made 
me  a  listener  to  the  conversation,  but  dire  necessity. 

He  was  a  tallish  man  with  a  ragged  beard,  and  there  was  a 
rapt  expression  in  his  eyes  which  attracted  my  attention  at 
once.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  I  noticed 
that  they  were  small  shoes  and  had  dainty  heels.  This  is  a 
digression,  however,  for  the  cobbler  was  not  talking  about  the 
shoes,  though  he  looked  as  if  he  were,  and,  business  being 
business,  doubdess  should  have  been. 

"  And  my  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard  ^feov^  ^  xJcv^  ^^^i^Rx 
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voices,"  I  heard  him  say,  "  and  it  floated  up  into  the  dome,  and 
it  echoed  in  the  roof  softer,  and  softer,  and  softer.  Then  it  died 
away." 

I  caught  his  eye  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  embarrassment 
in  his  manner.  He  looked  at  me  gravely  for  a  minute  ;  then  he 
took  his  departure,  and  I  was  left  with  the  younger  (and  prettier) 
of  the  two  girls. 

**  I'm  afraid  I  have  interrupted  an  interesting  conversation,'*  I 
said. 

She  smiled,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  precisely  what  I  had 
done.     **  He  is  a  most  interesting  man,"  she  added. 

**  He  appears  to  be  a  jewel  of  great  price,"  I  responded  ;  **  but 
what  is  the  mystery  of  his  voice  ? " 

«  His  voice  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  it  grows  softer,  and  softer,  and  echoes  in  domes,  and 
does  other  funny  things." 

*'  Ah,  you  heard,"  she  said  half  reproachfully  ;  then  she 
explained  the  cobbler  to  me. 

It  appeared  that  the  cobbler  was  a  cobbler  from  necessity,  and 
a  musician  by  instinct.  When  the  necessity  pressed,  he  made  or 
mended  boots  ;  when  it  did  not,  he  went  to  St.  Paul's  and  sang. 
His  taste  was  exclusive  ;  none  but  church  music  appealed  to 
him,  and  St.  Paul's  was  his  church  of  churches.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  its  dome  took  kindly  to  the  practice  of  echoing  ;  perhaps, 
that  long  acquaintance  with  it  had  endeared  the  structure  to  him  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  there,  whenever  a  chance  offered,  he  went  ; 
and  there,  on  his  own  proud  admission,  he  sang  prodigiously. 
Sundays  were  naturally  his  field-days.  During  the  week,  his 
powers  had  to  some  extent  to  be  repressed,  and  his  yearnings 
only  partially  satisfied,  but  on  Sundays  he  found  an  ample  and 
generous  recompense.  The  earliest  service  found  him  ready,  and 
evensong  never  ended  too  late  for  him. 

The  younger  of  the  two  girls  waxed  enthusiastic  about  the 
cobbler.  "  He  is  so  truly  artistic,"  she  said,  *'  so  diflFerent  from 
ordinary  people.  Fancy  his  working  hard  day  after  day  at  such 
coarse  work  as  mending  boots,  while,  within  his  soul,  there 
is  always  this  deep  longing  for  beauty  and  peace  and  music  !  " 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  could  not  repress  a  smile.  She 
blushed.     *'  I'm  afraid  it  seems  stupid,"  she  said. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  interesting,"  I  protested.  **I 
should  like  to  meet  him." 
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«  Well,  he's  often  here/'  she  said,  **  and '' 

"  Vm  often  here,"  I  rejoined. 

Some  few  days  afterwards  there  came  a  modest  tap  at  the 
door  of  my  room,  and,  opening  it,  I  saw  the  younger  of  the 
two  girls.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  very  silly,"  she  said, 
"  but  the  cobbler  is  here,  and,  as  you  seemed  so  interested  in 
him  the  other  day,  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  him 
now." 

I  expressed  my  gratitude.  "  But  I  hope  I  shan't  put  him  off 
his  conversation,"  I  added. 

"  You  are  not  so  bad  as  all  that,"  she  admitted  graciously,  so 
we  went  downstairs  together. 

*'  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Boles,"  she  said  brightly.  **  You've 
done  the  shoes  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Miss." 

"  And  how  is  St.  Paul's  getting  on  ?  This  gentleman  takes  a 
great  interest  in  it." 

The  cobbler  seemed  relieved.  Perhaps  he  had  thought  that  in 
my  presence  St.  Paul's  might  be  ruled  inadmissible.  "I  was 
there  yesterday,  being  Sunday,  Miss,"  he  replied  gravely.  "  Haw 
lovely  are  the  messengers  !  was  the  anthem.  It  was  grand.  My 
voice  kind  of  ruled  the  choir,  sometimes  loud,  sometimes  soft, 
but  always  ruling.  The  Dean  preached  in  the  morning, — a 
beautiful  sermon.  Miss.  When  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  he  bowed 
to  me  as  though  to  say,  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Boles.' " 

"  That  was  very  nice  of  him,"  said  my  companion. 

**  It  was.  Miss,  very  nice  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  two  ladies, — 
one  oldish  and  one  quite  young — came  in  at  the  north  door. 
They  walked  right  up,  and  looked  round,  as  though  to  say  : 
*  Where  is  he  ? '  Or  course,  I  knew  what  they  wanted.  The 
Dean  had  mentioned  my  singing  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
here  they  were,  come  to  hear  me.  So  I  got  up,  and  bowed, 
and  said,  *The  next  chairs  are  vacant,  ladies,  and  I  am  Mr. 
Boles.'  " 

The  cobbler  paused. 

**  And  what  happened  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'Well,  they  sat  there  and  listened,"  he  continued  slowly. 
**  Rock  of  Ages  was  the  hymn, — it's  a  good  hymn,  and  I  let 
myself  go.  I  was  at  my  best,  and  I  knew  it.  One  of  the 
tenors  in  the  choir  looked  at  me  as  though  to  sav,  *  Good 
gracious,  that  such  a  man  should  sing  without  a  surplice  I  *  and 
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as  my  voice  rolled  and  reverberated,  the  ladies  shut  their  eyes, 
so  as  not  to  lose  a  sound." 

"  I  suppose  you  couldn't  give  us  a  verse  now,"  I  said. 

"  I  never  sing  out  of  church.  Sir,"  replied  the  cobb  le 
gravely. 

After  that  I  used  to  look  out  for  him  ;  partly,  because  I 
found  him  interesting,  and  partly,  because  the  younger  of  the 
two  girls  found  him  interesting.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
cobbler  repaired  many  boots  that  did  not  need  repairing,  and 
poured  much  talk  into  sympathetic  ears.  Of  how  he  startled 
the  bass  one  Easter  Sunday  ;  of  how  the  Archbishop  came  up 
from  Lambeth  to  hear  him  ;  of  how  the  Dean  made  it  a  practice 
to  look  for  him  and  smile  at  him  ;  of  how  the  Priest- Vicar 
said,  "  The  man  has  a  voice  like  an  organ  "  ;  of  how,  on  one 
melancholy  occasion,  the  mystic  bond  of  artistic  affinity  which 
existed  between  him  and  the  principal  tenor  broke  down,  and 
discord  resulted  in  the  Amen^ — of  these  and  many  other  moving 
incidents  we  heard  the  story. 

The  cobbler  fell  into  a  regular  habit  of  calling  on  Monday 
and  relating  his  experiences  or  the  previous  day,  after  which  he 
would  gravely  hand  each  of  us  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  hymn-sheet 
and  depart.  One  day  he  made  a  sensation  by  informing  us  that 
he  was  going  away. 

"  Going  away  ? "  said  the  younger  of  the  two  girls.  "  Oh,  I 
am  sorry  !  " 

"  Leaving  St.  Paul's  ? "  I  asked  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  it's  practically  settled.  I  saw  in  the  paper  last 
week  that  they  want  a  first-class  tenor  at  one  of  the  Oxford 
colleges.  Yesterday  I  came  out  strong  in  the  Psalms.  I  saw 
the  Dean  whisper  to  one  of  the  minor  Canons,  and  1  expect  to 
receive  a  call  this  week.     I  shall  be  ready.  Miss." 

"  I  suppose  we  must  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Boles." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  St. 
Paul's  ;  I  doubt  if  any  other  church  would  suit  my  voice  so  well. 
I'll  see  to  the  shoes,  Miss." 

But  the  Oxford  appointment  seemed  to  hang  fire.  Week 
after  week  brought  the  cobbler  regularly  to  our  door,  and 
every  week  some  obstacle  had  arisen.  There  was  strenuous 
competition  between  three  of  the  colleges  as  to  which  should 
acquire  him.  The  choir  of  the  fortunate  college  which  triumphed, 
hady  eaten  up  with  jealousy,  petitioned  the  authorities  against  his 
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advent.  St,  Anne's,  Spho,  had  in  turn  put  in  their  claim 
for  his  services,  only  to  be  brought  into  sharp  conflict  with 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Abbey  itself  had  abandoned  a  promising  cutting-out  expedition 
on  the  conviction  that  his  voice  was  too  imperious. 

In  course  of  time  the  cobbler  s  purple  ecstasy  subsided  into  a 
chastened,  but  proud,  resignation.  "  I  am  afraid  they  never  will 
settle  it,"  he  said.    • 

**  It  looks  bad,"  I  admitted. 

"  The  fact  is,  Sir,  the  Dean  as  good  as  said  to  me  yesterday 
that,  at  all  cost, — at  all  cost — I  must  stay  at  St.  Paul's." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  younger  of  the  two  girls 
married,  and  I  fell  upon  gloomy  days.  An  atmosphere  surrounded 
the  younger  of  the  two  girls  which  I  missed  greatly,  when  she  had 
gone.  I  think  the  cobbler  must  have  noticed  my  gloom  ;  at  any 
rate,  he  noticed  her  absence.  "  Lady  gone  away.  Sir  ? "  he 
asked. 

**  Married,"  I  answered  rather  shortly. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  Married,  indeed.  Sir  !  And  I  thought, — ah, 
well  !    We  all  have  our  disappointments.  Sir." 

An  extraordinary  change  came  over  his  face.  For  a  moment 
I  thought  he  was  stricken  with  sudden  illness  ;  I  was  alarmed,  I 
•confess,  and  he  must  have  noticed  my  perturbation.  **  My  face 
seems  to  express  more  than  most,  Sir,"  he  said  with  satisfaction  ; 
"  I  seem  somehow  to  throw  more  into  it.  There  was  a  funeral 
passing  me  in  the  High  Street  the  other  day,  and  I  put  on  that 
same  sympathetic  look  that  you  have  just  seen.  Sir.  The  widow, — 
it  was  a  husband  as  was  dead — put  her  head  out  of  the  carriage 
window  as  though  to  say,  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Boles.'  My  face 
somehow  seems  to  express  more  than  most.  I'll  leave  the  extra 
hymn-sheet.  Sir.  No  doubt,  the  lady  would  like  to  see  it,  and 
you  can  send  it  on." 

I  sent  it  on,  and  from  that  time  the  cobbler  and  I  became 
great  friends.  I  used  to  visit  his  shop,  and  acquired  quite  an 
affection  for  a  rough  bench  which  stood  therein,  and  from  which 
I  could  watch  the  play  of  his  busy  hands  and  the  expression  of  his 
grey  old  face.  He  was  always  genial,  this  cobbler,  and  whether 
the  condescension  of  the  Dean  or  the  opposition  of  an  upstart 
young  bootmaker  over  the  way  formed  the  topic  of  our  con- 
versation, I  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  thing. 

One  day  the  whim  seized  me  to  go  to  St.  Paul's  and  hear  him 
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sing.  I  had  often  wondered  what  manner  of  voice  he  really 
possessed,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out.  Underneath  the 
dome,  and  near  the  chancel,  I  found  him,  and,  seeing  a  vacant 
chair  behind  him,  slipped  into  it  unobserved.  When  the  Psalms 
began,  his  face  lit  up  ;  his  body  swayed  from  side  to  side  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  music  ;  with  an  impressive  forefinger  he 
beat  out  the  time.  But  I  heard  no  voice.  I  leaned  forward,  and 
strained  my  ears.  No,  not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper  !  The 
mighty  voice  of  the  cobbler  existed  only  in  his  imagina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, — not  that  it  is  a  matter  of  any  consequence — I 
console  myself  with  the  elder  of  the  two  girls. 

Charles  W.  Westron 
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On  Thursday,  October  27th,  1773,  James  Boswell,  bear- 
leader in  chief  to  Samuel  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer, 
was  sitting  in  the  castle  of  the  Laird  of  Col  in  the  Hebrides, 
reading  in  Young's  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the  Southern 
Counties  which  had  been  recently  published.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  wind  and  weather  bound,  so  he  read  Burnet's  History 
OF  his  own  Times  and  Gregory's  Geometry,  making  notes 
in  his  pocket-book  as  he  read,  the  wonderful  methodical  man, 
while  Bozzy  took  mental  notes  of  his  master's  doings,  and 
scanned  Arthur  Young's  latest  book.  Arthur  Young,  F.R.S.,  the 
author  of  so  many  books  of  travel  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  and  France,  prided  himself  somewhat  on  the  amount  of 
detailed  information  he  was  able  to  gather  so  that  this  Six 
Weeks'  Tour  in  Southern  England  throws  a  strong  light  on 
the  fiscal  question  of  to-day.  We  find  that  Mr.  Young  journeyed 
in  his  chaise  from  London  through  Essex  to  Holkham  in 
Norfolk,  bact  through  Tilbury  and  Gravescnd  into  Kent,  and  on 
to  London  ;  thence  through  Aylesbury,  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
Chepstow,  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Bath,  Devizes,  and  across  Salisbury 
Plain  into  Surrey,  and  so  ends  his  tour.  The  information  he 
gleans  from  all  and  sundry  is  most  accurate  :  he  is  careful  to 
obtain  the  small  but  valuable  details  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
various  counties,  the  order  in  which  crops  were  planted,  and 
the  amount  of  labour  which  a  farm  could  employ  ;  but  in  no 
case  does  he  note  the  kind  of  house  or  hut  in  which  the  common 
people  lived,  nor  even  how  the  farmers  were  lodged,  although  he 
showed  that  many  of  them  must  be  making  large  incomes.  He 
describes  the  seats  of  noblemen,  their  pictures  and  sculptures, 
even  their  curious  summer-houses  and  rockeries  ;  but  mostly  he 
grumbles  both  loudly  and  long  over  the  badness,  wetness,  and 
muddiness  of  the  roads.     He  complains  especially  of  the  narrow 
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lanes  of  Essex,  where  the  waggons  employed  to  fetch  chalk  from 
the  chalk-pits  often  became  fast,  and  he  and  his  chaise  had  to  be 
lifted  bodily  into  the  fields  on  either  side,  so  as  to  continue  his 
journey.  The  roads  of  Gloucestershire  seemed  to  have  well 
merited  his  displeasure,  as  he  says  that  many  of  them  had  ruts  or 
small  channels  made  across  them  instead  of  by  the  side,  to  carry 
off  the  rain.  The  sensation  occasioned  by  this  constant  jolting, 
in  a  chaise  with  the  springs  of  those  days,  must  have  been  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  travelling  must  have  been  dangerous,  especially  on 
dark  nights.  What  the  motorist  of  to-day  would  think  of  these 
roads  should  be  instructive,  and  if  the  steam-carriage,  which  in 
Trevithick's  time  ran  from  Gloucester  to  Cheltenham,  had  to 
pass  over  such  ground,  it  is  small  wonder  that  it  was  a  failure. 

If  the  reader  cares  to  follow  Young  on  his  itinerary,  some 
interesting  side  lights  will  come  into  view.  At  Braintree, 
in  Essex,  his  first  halting-place  after  leaving  London,  he  finds 
weaving  is  the  staple  trade.  Girls  between  seven  and  eight 
years  of  age  earn  is.  per  week  for  rolling  weaver's  quills, 
girls  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  4d.  or  5d.  per  day,  for  spinning 
wool,  weavers,  is.  a  day.  Bread  was  2d.  per  pound  (4d.  per 
loaf),  mutton  5d.  per  pound,  beef  sjd.,  veal  4d.,  cheese  4d., 
butter  6d.,  and  candles  y^d.  each  per  pound  respectively. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  people  ate  more  beef  and  less 
bread  than  to-day.  Little  wonder  that  the  next  few  genera- 
tions were  such  lovers  of  fighting  under  Wellington  and 
Nelson.  "  Give  them  great  meals  of  beef,"  said  the  Constable 
of  France  the  night  before  Agincourt,  *'  and  they  will  fight  like 
devils."  The  English  of  a  later  day  have  not  belied  their 
ancestors'  reputation. 

Faring  northward  into  Suffolk,  he  finds  that  farms  are  very 
large,  and  that  three  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  was  a  fair  crop. 
He  complains  that  the  farmers  do  not  use  oxen  for  ploughing, 
instead  of  horses  ;  one  nobleman  had  introduced  them,  but  the 
SuflTolk  yeomen  would  none  of  them.  If  they  got  a  net  profit  of 
;^5  per  acre,  they  were  content.  Small  farms  cost  ;^ioo  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  They  paid  their  labourers  is.  2d. 
per  day  in  winter,  and  2s.  per  day  during  the  four  weeks  of 
harvest. 

Returning  south  to  Tilbury,  he  passed  over  Horndon  Hill,  and 
is  loud  in  praise  of  the  lovely  view  of  the  Thames's  mouth  to  be 
seen  from  that  place. 
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Crossing  to  Gravesend,  he  goes  through  the  Kentish  hop- 
gardens, marking  the  high  rate  of  profit  obtainable  per  acre. 

He  then  turns  towards  London,  and  notes  that  the  market- 
gardeners  of  districts  just  outside  the  City  pay  jf  3  and  £^  rent 
per  acre,  which  he  considers  high. 

He  again  leaves  London  by  the  Great  North  Road  to  Barnet, 
the  best  road,  he  says,  out  of  the  metropolis,  but  soon  breaks 
away  to  the  west  through  Aylesbury  to  Oxford.  At  Woodstock 
and  Witney  he  finds  blanket-making,  as  now,  the  chief  industry. 
There  the  weavers  earn  los.  to  12s.  per  week,  children  between 
seven  and  eight  years  earn  is.  6d.  per  week,  old  women  from 
sixty  to  seventy  years  earn  6d.  per  day  sorting  wool,  and  stout 
(strong)  women  earn  is.  per  day,  in  spinning.  The  hours  of 
labour  are  from  four  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening. 
Recreation  grounds  and  parks  were  evidently  not  needed.  Food 
was  much  the  same  price  as  in  Essex,  but  bacon  was  8d.  per 
pound ;  it  would  seem  that  bacon  was  the  Sunday  luxury,  and 
beef  the  daily  dish. 

In  Gloucestershire,  hill-fields  situated  on  the  downs,  bring 
5s.  or  6s.  per  acre  only,  but  the  low-lying  meadows  are  worth 
^i  per  acre. 

With  bread  2d.  per  pound,  the  peasants  rejoiced  in  the  princely 
wage  of  8d.  or  gd.  per  day  in  winter,  is.  per  day  in  summer, 
and  IS.  8d.  per  day  for  the  harvest  month.  Some  farmers 
supplied  small  ale,  free,  in  the  harvesting,  but  only  a  few.  On 
coming  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chepstow  and  Newport,  wages 
were  even  less  than  in  Gloucestershire,  but  cheese  was  only  3-Jd. 
per  pound.  In  the  harvest  many  farmers  provided  dinner,  or 
even  food  for  the  day,  while  corn  was  being  cut ;  and  valuing 
these  comestibles  at  6d.  per  day,  the  labourers  must  have  been 
enabled  to  save  a  few  shillings  to  buy  winter  clothing  and  some 
small  amount  of  coal.  Our  author  notices  particularly  in  this 
district  the  low  price  of  agricultural  implements.  Thus  a  four- 
wheeled  waggon  cost  only  ^8  to  ^10,  and  a  complete  plough, 
iron  share  included,  was  sold  for  los.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  wages  paid  to  the  mechanics  who  made  these  cheap  ploughs  ; 
but  at  that  price,  they  could  not  have  been  paid  much  more  than 
the  men  who  held  the  plough. 

Between  South  Wales  and  Bristol  the  condition  of  agriculture 
is  much  the  same  as  in  North  Gloucestershire,  but  he  notes  that 
in  Essex  it  was  the  better-paid  labourers  who  caused  atrikej^  ^xv<L 
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riots,  rather  than  the  manufacturers  (mechanics),  while  in  the 
west  matters  were  reversed ;  the  more  highly  paid  mechanics  of 
Bristol  raised  the  tumult,  while  the  labourer  looked  on,  occasion- 
ally joining  in  rick-burning,  as  his  grandsons  did  in  the  Hungry 
Forties.  Bristol  and  Bath  are  left  with  little  comment,  as  he 
passed  on  to  Devizes,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  corn-growing 
district.  This  town  (mentioned  by  Carlyle  in  his  Reminiscences 
as  the  place  to  which  a  somewhat  daft  relative  of  his  once 
wandered)  paid  only  i^d.  per  pound  for  bread,  or  3d.  the  small 
loaf,  only  slightly  dearer  than  it  is  now.  Wages  in  winter  were 
lod.  per  day,  is.  2d.  per  day  in  harvest-time.  Boys  worked  for 
2d.  per  day.  Although  rather  remote  from  the  dairy  districts, 
butter  was  only  5d.  per  pound,  beef  4d.  and  5d.  per  pound, 
mutton  4d.,  veal  5d.  each  per  pound,  respectively.  Bacon  is  not 
mentioned,  not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  on  account  of  its  cheapness 
or  scarcity.  Arable  land  let  for  20s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  while  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  ploughed,  or  corn  land 
employed  eight  men,  three  boys,  and  nine  horses. 

Since  Young's  day  writers  on  Political  Economy  have  quoted 
Salisbury  Plain  as  an  example  of  land  on  the  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  as  the  price  of  corn  went  up,  the  land  was  broken  up 
for  corn-growing,  but  as  it  went  down,  so  the  same  land,  or 
other  of  like  value  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  was  laid  down  as 
sheep-pasture  ;  but  our  traveller  deplores  the  fact  that  such  "a 
large  expanse,  as  he  computes  it,  twenty-two  square  miles,  should 
be  kept  in  permanent  pasture  with  the  resulting  loss  of  food  and 
labour  for  man.  He  quotes  the  outcry  of  his  day  against  the 
exportation  of  corn  to  other  countries,  and  estimates  that  one 
half  of  the  plain  would  grow  as  much  corn  as  was  then  sent 
abroad,  and  so  take  away  the  cause  of  some  of  the  bread-riots. 
What  he  would  say  in  this  day,  when  the  rolling  plain  is  given 
over  to  a  military  camp  and  Fiscalitis  is  under  discussion,  we 
cannot  guess. 

He  continues  on  his  way  to  London  through  Surrey,  men- 
tioning a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  of  which  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres  were  ploughed,  that  lets  for  ;^200,  and  employs 
fourteen  men  and  two  boys.  It  would  seem  from  these  figures 
that  the  amount  of  labour  was  very  varied,  even  for  the  same 
sized  farm  with  similar  crops,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Surrey 
farmer  employed  one  and  two-thirds  as  many  men  as  the 
Wiltshire  farmer. 
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In  no  case  is  there  a  word  on  the  payment  of  tithes,  schools, 
local  rates,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
custom  of  1840,  of  paying  part  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  sums  of  two  or  three  shillings  per  week,  to 
enhance  their  meagre  wages  and  keep  them  out  of  the  work- 
house, obtained  in  1767  ;  or,  if  the  various  parish  authorities 
had  met  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  the  gold  discoveries  at 
Ballarat  in  1 851,  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  bring  home 
to  the  young  men  who  were  flocking  to  the  diggings  the  duty 
they  had  to  their  aged  parents  whom  they  left  behind.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  peasants  had  emigrated  before  those  Boston 
citizens  disguised  themselves  as  Red  Indians,  and  emptied  the 
tea-chests  into  the  sea  ;  but  no  evidence  of  their  loss  or  absence 
is  forthcoming. 

Certain  conclusions  are  drawn  :  that  in  the  towns  and  in  their 
near  neighbourhood,  the  cost  of  living  was  dearer  than  in  the 
country  districts,  as  bread  and  meat  had  to  be  brought  by 
road  ;  but  he  draws  no  inference,  yet  seems  to  accept  blindly  the 
answer  of  an  Essex  farmer,  who,  when  asked  what  the  labourers' 
wives  and  children  spent  their  time  in  doing,  replied,  **  Drinking 
tea."  As  the  price  of  tea  was  absolutely  beyond  their  means, 
tea  must  mean  bread-crust  burnt, 

F.  H.  Wiltshire 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE   AMEER   TO   INDIA 

The  recent  tour  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  through  India  is  an 
incident  unique  in  the  history  of  our  relations  with  Afghanistan. 
Never  before  has  a  ruler  of  that  country  made  so  prolonged  a 
stay  in  British  India  ;  still  less  has  any  such  visit  been  made,  not 
for  purposes  of  political  discussion,  but  simply  as  a  tour  of 
pleasure  in  which  the  sole  object  of  our  guest  was  to  obtain 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state,  to  gain  useful  experience  by 
examining  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  his  powerful 
neighbours,  and  to  cement  the  good  understanding  existing  between 
the  two  Governments  by  the  personal  and  friendly  intercourse  of 
himself  and  his  Sirdars  with  the  high  officials  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
It  is  certainly  a  favourable  augury  for  the  future  that  this  visit 
should  have  passed  off  without  a  single  serious  misunderstanding. 
The  programme  of  entertainments  which  had  been  elaborated  by 
the  Indian  Foreign  Department  was,  it  is  true,  often  modified, 
but  these  changes  were  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  items 
proved  more  attractive  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  caused  the 
visitor  to  linger  before  passing  on  to  other  scenes.  So  well 
amused  and  interested  was  our  guest,  so  much  to  his  liking  did 
his  entertainment  prove,  that  he  even  protracted  his  visit  beyond 
the  prearranged  limit  ;  and  when  he  finally  crossed  the  frontier 
on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  his  expressions  of  friendship 
and  good-will  both  to  the  Government  and  to  its  individual 
members  were  obviously  genuine  and  hearty,  very  different  from 
the  formal  greetings  on  both  sides  which  heralded  his  arrival  at 
Peshawar  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  the  visit  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  personality  of  the  Ameer  himself.  In  the  first  place  no 
one  in  India  expected  to  find  in  a  Central  Asian  autocrat,  without 
any  experience  and  but  little  knowledge  outside  the  narrow  limits 
oi  his  strictly  isolated  circle,  a  jovial  and  intelligent  personage,  of 
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unusual  adaptability  and  receptiveness,  whom,  it  would  seem,  only 
a  little  longer  experience  would  transform  into  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world,  and  an  ardent  don  viveur  to  boot.  Persons  accustomed 
to  the  carefully  sustained  stateliness  and  elaborate  impassivity  of 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  or  the  Maharana  of  Oodeypoor,  were 
little  prepared  to  see  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  entering  eagerly  into 
the  excitements  of  the  Calcutta  race-course,  joking  with  ladies 
at  a  charity  fete,  even,  it  is  said,  accompanying  himself  on  the 
piano  in  an  after-dinner  song,  and  essaying  the  difficulties  of  the 
mazy  waltz.  All  this  was  strange  and  unexpected  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  know  India  and  Indians,  and  probably  still  more 
strange  to  the  Indians  themselves.  But  more  unexpected  even 
than  these  things  was  the  surprising  ability  and  acuteness  of 
which  Habib-ullah  Khan  gave  unmistakable  proofs.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  astonishing  that  his  character  and  qualities  should 
hitherto  have  been  so  entirely  misrepresented  even  by  those  who 
had  had  some  opportunities  of  forming  an  estimate  of  them.  We 
were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  a  specimen  of  that  phenomenon 
so  common  in  history,  the  weak,  bigoted  son  of  a  strong  and 
liberal-minded  father.  Before  the  death  of  Abdur  Rahman 
doubts  were  freely  expressed  as  to  the  probability  of  his  eldest  son 
being  able  to  secure  his  succession  undisturbed.  After  the 
accession  ot  Habib-ullah  like  fears  were  entertained  lest  he  should 
be  unable  to  maintain  the  yoke  which  his  father  had  put  upon 
his  turbulent  subjects.  His  earliest  measures,  which  indicated 
some  relaxation  or  the  old  Ameer's  severity,  were  interpreted  into 
signs  of  weakness  ill-suited  to  the  successful  rule  of  such  a 
country.  A  recent  writer  who,  although  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Habib-ullah,  had  studied  Afghan  questions  on  the 
spot  and  had  learned  at  first-hand  from  dwellers  at  Cabul  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  new  Ameer,  described  him  as  weak-willed, 
and  added  :  "  His  subserviency  to  priestly  control  and  his 
subjection  to  the  influence  of  his  brother  Nasr  Ullah  Khan  have 
attracted  universal  attention."  ^  Finally  it  was  said  that  he 
neglected  the  army  which  his  father  had  raised  to  a  standard  of 
efficiency  comparatively  high,  that  his  interests  were  confined  to 
religious  intrigues,  and  that  the  characteristic  suspicion  of  his 
race  was  in  him  relieved  by  none  of  the  manly  qualities  of  a 
soldier. 

A  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Ameer  has  shown  how  erroneous 
>  AfGHANiiTAM ;  by  Aogua  Huniltoo. 
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were  these  estimates  of  his  character.  Suspicious  he  undoubtedly 
is,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  he  had  had  no  such  experience  or  training 
as  would  tend  to  allay  that  suspicion  with  the  aid  of  wider 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  Western  civilization. 
His  intellectual  abilities  and  unusual  scholarly  acquirements  have 
naturally  thrown  him  a  good  deal  among  the  mooUahs,  or  priests, 
who  form  the  only  educated  class  in  Afghanistan,  and  moreover, 
his  claims  to  be  considered  the  Head  of  Islam  in  Asia  cause  him 
to  observe  with  strict  punctilio  the  rules  of  his  religion.  But  the 
very  fact  of  his  undertaking  the  tour  to  India,  which  was 
regarded  with  small  favour  by  the  priests,  is  a  proof  of  how 
little  he  is  subservient  to  their  influence,  even  if  other  indications 
were  wanting  to  the  same  effect.  His  whole  conduct  throughout 
the  tour,  more  especially  such  incidents  as  his  attitude  towards 
the  Mahommedan  college  at  Aligarh  and  with  regard  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Eed  (the  Mahommedan  Easter)  at  Delhi,  is 
sufficient  to  rebut  the  charge  of  bigotry. 

As  regards  his  interest  in  military  affairs,  which  he  was  said  to 
neglect,  it  is  remarkable  that  nothing  in  India  so  commanded  his 
earnest  attention  or  so  excited  his  admiration  as  the  efficiency  of 
our  army  ;  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  his  sympathy 
with  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and  for  no  personage  did  he  evince 
such  genuine  and  cordial  friendship  as  for  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  There  remains  the  question  of  his  force 
of  character  and  administrative  ability.  The  former  follows  to 
some  extent  as  a  corollary  to  what  has  already  been  said,  and  in 
spite  of  many  weaknesses,  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
training  of  an  Oriental  despot,  it  is  certain  that  those  who  have 
been  thrown  with  Habib-ullah  Khan  in  India  would  be  very  far 
from  describing  him  as  weak-willed.  His  intelligence,  his 
quickness,  his  breadth  of  view  are  also  as  remarkable  as  are  his 
intellectual  attainments.  In  all  these  respects  he  is  far  above  the 
average  of  his  race  ;  and  if  the  tour  in  India  did  nothing  else  it 
at  least  dispelled  for  ever  the  idea  that  the  present  Ameer  of 
Cabul  is  a  weak  and  unworthy  successor  to  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan. 

One  cannot  but  compare  the  circumstances  in  which  this  visit 

was    undertaken,   and    the   feelings    on  both  sides  which   have 

marked  its  close,  with  the  conditions  and  results  of  the  only  two 

previous  visits  paid  to  British  India  by  rulers  of  Afghanistan. 
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In  all  respects  it  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  that  first  visit  in 
1 869,  when  Shere  Ali,  but  lately  established  on  the  throne  of 
Dost  Mahommed,  and  smarting  under  the  neglect  which  Had 
left  him  almost  unaided  to  struggle  against  the  prolonged 
hostility  of  his  rivals,  met  the  Viceroy  of  India  in  conference  at 
Umballa,  and  sought  vainly  for  an  assurance  of  support  against 
the  aggression  of  Russia  and  the  threatened  renewal  of  internal 
trouUe.  The  noble  and  attractive  personality  of  Lord  Mayo 
made  the  Ameer  a  firm  and  loyal  friend  to  that  statesman  ;  but  die 
narrow  view  which  was  taken  by  politicians  in  England  of  the 
Afghan  alliance  caused  the  result  of  the  conference  to  be  as 
unsatisfactory  and  disheartening  to  him  as  it  was  to  his  hosts  in 
India.  Had  Lord  Mayo  been  given  a  free  hand,  and  had  he 
lived  to  mature  his  policy,  he  might  so  have  shaped  the  course 
of  events  that  the  Second  Afghan  War  would  never  have  been 
fought ;  but  trammelled  as  he  was  by  the  Home  Government 
he  could  offer  nothing  but  advice  and  vague  assurances,  which 
were  as  Dead  Sea  fruit  to  a  suspicious  and  dissatisfied  Chiental. 
Scarcely  less  noticeable  is  the  difference  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  Habib-ullah  Khan  has  just  visited  India  from  those  in 
which  his  father  crossed  the  frontier  to  Rawal  Pindt  in  1 8  8  5  to  con- 
sult with  Lord  DufFerin  on  the  subject  of  meeting  the  imminent 
encroachments  of  Russia  on  the  North- West.  Once  more  the 
personal  qualities  of  a  British  Viceroy  did  much  to  secure  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  visitor ;  but  the  interchange  of 
courtesies  was  disturbed  by  the  guns  of  Penjdeh,  and  when 
Abdur  Rahman  returned  to  his  country  the  storm  clouds  were 
still  so  lowering  on  the  horizon  that  there  seemed  but  little 
chance  of  a  Russian  war  being  avoided.  It  is  a  subject  for  no 
slight  congratulation  both  to  the  present  Ameer  and  to  ourselves 
that  his  Wsit  to  India  should  have  been  marred  neither  by  the 
discontent  arising  from  unsatisfied  political  aims,  nor  by  the 
anxiety  occasioned  by  external  danger  to  Afghanistan. 

Nor  need  our  satisfaction  be  less  because,  in  deference  to  the 
Ameer's  wishes,  his  visit  was  regarded  as  solely  one  of  pleasure, 
and  the  discussion  of  politics  was  avoided.  There  are  other  and 
more  effectual  ways  of  drawing  close  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
of  mutual  interest  than  to  fight  a  diplomatic  duel  over  the  clauses 
of  a  set  treaty.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  natural  that  people  should 
ask  whether  nothing  is  to  follow  from  the  temporary  establish- 
ment of  personal  relations  between  the  Govemmervt  ot  W^>a.*Mi^ 
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the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  whether  the  wider  knowledge  which  the 
latter  has  acquired  will  not  inevitably  lead  to  some  raising  of  the 
veil  which  has  hitherto  been  so  jealously  drawn  across  the  portals 
of  Afghanistan,  whether  in  short  we  have  made  any  advance 
towards  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  points  which  have  long 
been  at  issue  between  the  two  countries.  With  regard  to  one  of 
these  points,  the  attitude  of  the  Ameer  towards  the  semi-inde- 
pendent tribes  on  the  Indian  Frontier,  Habib-ullah  Khan  has 
already  given  some  indication  of  his  policy.  It  was  a  common 
matter  of  complaint  against  Abdur  Rahman,  especially  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign,  that  he  gave  encouragement  to  these 
frontier  tribes  in  their  attacks  upon  British  territory.  How  far 
these  complaints  were  well  founded  it  is  very  hard  to  say  with 
certainty.  It  is  known  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cause  for 
the  charge  in  1895  and  1897,  although  the  difficulty  of  the 
Ameer's  position  is  often  not  fully  appreciated,  compelled  as  he 
was  (and  as  his  son  still  is)  to  keep  the  balance  fairly  even 
between  his  engagements  to  the  British  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
credit  as  the  head  of  Islam  on  the  other.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  in  the  past,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  position  was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The 
present  Ameer  has  on  the  whole  pursued  a  line  of  action  to 
which  less  exception  can  be  taken  on  our  side,  and  it  is  most 
encouraging  to  find  that  one  of  his  first  acts  on  his  return  to 
Afghanistan  was  to  refuse  absolutely  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  Zukka  Kheyl  Afridis  who  have  lately  been  giving  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  on  the  British  frontier.  So  far  as  it  goes 
this  is  a  welcome  earnest  of  his  desire  to  adhere  strictly  to  his 
agreements  with  us.  Nevertheless  those  agreements  are  of  a 
very  negative  value  in  regard  to  the  turbulent  frontier  tribes, 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  some  better  arrangement  be  made. 
In  a  book  published  last  year  the  Military  Correspondent  of  The 
Times  advocated  the  assertion  by  us  of  eflFective  and  complete 
control  over  all  the  territories  of  Yaghistan,  the  Land  of  the 
Unruly ;  ^  but  the  proposal  betrayed  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  such  a  policy  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  tribes  themselves,  but  also  in  regard  to  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan.  We  are  only  beginning  to  live  down  the  ill  eflfects 
of  the  Second  Afghan  War  and  of  the  injudicious  policy  which  led 

^  Imperial  Strategy  ;  by  the  Military  Correspondent  of  The  Times,  Loodony 
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up  to  it.  Our  neighbours  still  r^;ard  us  with  a  sullen  suspicion 
which  would  readily  blaze  up  again  into  fanatical  hostility,  Sudi 
a  measure  as  an  attempt  to  assert  a  more  practical  authority  over 
the  intervening  tribes  would  certainly  be  r^rded  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  subjugation  of  Afghanistan.  It  would  fan  the 
still  smouldering  fire  of  dislike  and  distrust ;  it  would  very 
probably  throw  the  Ameer  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  it  would 
undo  all  the  pacificatory  work  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  But 
there  are  other  and  better  methods  than  this  by  which  the  frontier 
tribes  may  be  controlled  and  our  relations  with  Afghanistan  at 
the  same  time  improved.  If  the  Ameer,  instead  of  stopping 
short  at  the  refusal  of  assistance  to  recalcitrant  tribesmen,  would 
compel  his  frontier  officials  to  refuse  also  any  asylum  to  marau- 
ders ;  if  he  would  make  on  his  part  endeavours  as  genuine  as  we 
do  on  ours  to  put  a  stop  to  outrage  by  the  capture  and  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  border  the 
crimes  be  committed,  then  it  is  probable  that  before  long  the 
turbulent  tribesmen  would  find  that  the  game  of  setting  law  and 
order  at  defiance  was  not  worth  the  candle,  and  that  they  would 
be  disposed  to  live  as  peaceable  citizens,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  frontier  districts  of  Afghanistan  and  of  India.  The  Ameer 
was  much  impressed  in  India  by  the  signs  everywhere  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  security.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  what  he 
saw  may  lead  him  to  join  in  obtaining  for  the  borders  of  his 
country  and  ours  some  measure  of  those  blessings  which  he  so 
much  admired  in  the  heart  of  India. 

Another  matter  in  which  we  are  directly  interested  is  the 
expenditure  of  the  considerable  subsidy  which  is  annually  paid 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Ameer,  and  the  distribution 
01  the  arms  of  precision  which  are  imported  in  large  numbers 
into  Afghanistan  with  our  assistance.  It  has  always  been  the 
intention  of  Great  Britun  that  both  arms  and  subsidy  should  be 
applied  solely  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  useful,  well- 
trwned  force,  capable  of  resisting  unprovoked  agression  from 
mthout,  but  we  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  smallest 
guarantee  that  our  intentions  in  the  matter  have  been  respected. 
On  our  side  we  are  pledged  to  assist  the  Ameer  if  he  be  attacked, 
but  we  have  no  assurance  that  he  will  be  able,  should  the 
necessity  ever  arise,  to  take  any  eflFectual  steps  to  help  himself. 
We  have  spent  money  with  that  object,  but  our  expenditure  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  what  is  called,  in  homely  n\Qta.'^V«n^VN£^-«% 
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a  pig  in  a  poke  ;  we  do  not  know  in  the  least  what  we  shall  get 
for  our  outlay.  Of  course  the  only  really  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  this  matter  would  be  for  us  to  lend  British  officers 
for  the  instruction  of  the  forces  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  lend  officers  to  the  great  tributary  States  of 
India  for  the  training  of  their  Imperial  Service  Troops.  Such  a 
measure  is,  however,  out  of  the  Question,  except  in  the  very 
unlikely  event  of  the  Ameer  himselr  making  the  proposal,  seeing 
that  it  is  barred  by  the  suspicion  and  veiled  hostility  of  the 
Afghans  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  next 
best  thing  would  be  the  training  with  our  Indian  Army  of  some 
of  the  Ameer*s  younger  officers,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  that 
he  has  expressed  a  wish  that  something  of  the  sort  should  be 
arranged. 

A  question  of  a  similar  nature  is  the  improvement  of  communica- 
tions in  Afghanistan,  the  construction  of  good  roads  and  strategic 
railroads,  and  the  introduction  of  a  telegraph  system.  All  of 
these  points  are  closely  connected  with  the  obligations  which  we 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  of  rendering  armed  assistance  to  the 
Ameer  against  foreign  aggression.  If  we  are  to  be  prepared 
to  mass  in  Afghanistan  a  large  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  meet 
the  army  of  a  great  European  Power,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
our  ally  should  do  what  he  can  to  facilitate  the  effectual  perform- 
ance of  our  promise  by  preparing  the  lines  of  advance  within  his 
country.  Instead,  of  this,  as  is  well  known,  he  has  done  less 
than  nothing.  Abdur  Rahman  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  his 
subjects  to  use  the  railway  which  we  constructed  to  the  borders 
of  Afghanistan ;  all  suggestions  as  to  the  introduction  of  the 
telegraph  have  been  disregarded,  and  even  the  roads  are  at  best 
but  indifferent.  It  is  in  his  general  attitude  towards  improve* 
ments  of  this  sort  that  we  may  hope  to  see  the  fruits  of  the 
Ameer's  tour  in  India.  The  author  of  Imperial  Strategy 
advised  that  we  should  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  our  views 
at  Cabul  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we  were  to  enforce  our 
authority  upon  the  border  tribes.  The  result  of  such  a  policy 
would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  We  are  far  more  likely 
to  gain  our  ends  by  a  course  less  calculated  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picions of  our  neighbours.  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  the 
difficulty  will  be  at  least  partly  met  by  the  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  those  methods  of  civilisation  against  which  the  Afghans 
entertain  a  traditional  and  fanatical  hostility,  and  by  the  intro- 
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duction  of  more  recent  developments  of  science.  The  installa- 
tion of  wireless  telegraphy  would  probably  arouse  less  dislike 
than  would  the  posts  and  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  ;  and 
the  use  by  the  Ameer  and  his  high  officials  (rf  motor-cars,  the 
enjoyment  of  which  the  former  has  learnt  fiilly  to  appreciate, 
would  necessitate  such  improvement  of  the  main  highways 
of  Afghanistan  as  would  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
veto  against  railway  development. 

The  improvement  of  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  may  safely  be  left  to  time  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
Ameer.  His  interest  in  such  business  concerns  in  India  as  would 
be  likely  to  be  capable  of  reproduction  in  his  own  country  was  as 
keen  as  it  was  intelligent,  a  statement  which  is  substantiated  by 
his  prolonged  examination  of  the  leather  factory  of  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Allen  and  Co.,  and  the  various  woollen  mills  at 
Cawnpore.  In  the  latter  industry  he  displayed  renewed  interest 
at  Bombay,  where  he  was  shown  some  angola  sheep  recently 
imported  from  Australia,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  a  day  to 
discussing  their  introduction  into  Afghanistan.  A  similar 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtuned  by  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  his  dominions  led  him  to  ask  for  the  loan 
from  the  Indian  Government  of  the  services  of  an  expert  geolc^ist. 
In  short,  it  is  likely  that  the  fruits  of  his  recent  tour  will  be 
found  in  matters  of  economic  and  commercial  development 
sooner  than  in  any  other  direction. 

Finalty  we  come  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  re|n-esentation 
of  the  Government  of  India  by  an  efficient  agent  at  Cabul,  the 
rock  on  which  the  chances  of  a  satisfactory  understanding  between 
the  two  Governments  have  more  than  once  been  shattered. 
Whether,  if  he  had  lived,  the  tact  and  personal  influence  of  Lord 
Mayo  would  have  prevailed  upon  Shere  Ali  to  agree  to  the 
presence  of  a  British  officer  at  Cabul  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Certunly  the  course  of  action  which  was  adopted  by  that 
Viceroy's  successor  was  not  calciUated  to  achieve  such  an  end  ; 
still  less  was  it  possible  to  renew  any  proposal  of  the  sort  after 
the  massacre  of^  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  his  escort  and  the 
consequent  punitive  expedition  into  Afghanistan.  As  has 
bfen  said,  the  bitterness  bred  of  that  struggle  has  not  disappeared 
on  the  Afghan  side,  and  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  we  can 
suggest  tlut  Great  Britain  should  be  represented  by  a  British 
officer  in  the  durbars  of  the  Ameer.     Nevertheless  we  bvre. 
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ready  to  our  hand  in  India  a  source  whence  we  could  assuredly 
obtain  more  satisfactory  agents  than  these  can  ever  be  to  whom 
the  work  has  hitherto  been  entrusted.  The  native  officers  from 
cavalry  regiments  or  from  the  subordinate  grades  of  the  Civil 
Service,  who  have  been  deputed  upon  this  duty,  though  trust- 
worthy and  conscientious,  have  seldom  the  social  status  and  never 
the  training  to  fill  the  post  satisfactorily.  The  consequence  is 
that  their  position  at  Cabul  is  a  false  and  impossible  one,  and 
their  political  value  is  almost  nil.  It  would  be  rar  better  for  our 
interests,  and  probably  more  pleasing  to  the  Ameer,  if  a 
Mussulman  gentleman,  selected  from  among  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps,  were  to  be  sent  as  our 
agent  and  representative.  Such  a  man  would  combine  the 
prestige  of  high  rank  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
training  which  could  not  but  be  of  service  to  his  Government  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  It  is  a  minor  point,  but  one  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  employment  of  the  sort  would  be  a 
suitable  and  useful  method  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  energies 
of  men  trained  in  the  Cadet  Corps. 

In  discussing  the  foregoing  questions  it  has  been  assumed  that 
our  relations  with  Russia  in  Asia  remain  in  the  same  condition 
as  hitherto.  But  even  if  we  were  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  that  Power  of  so  definite  a  nature  as  to  remove,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  danger  of  any  aggressive  action  by  her  against 
Afghanistan,  our  policy  in  regard  to  the  latter  country  need  not 
on  that  account  be  materially  modified.  Frontier  questions 
would  be  unaffected  ;  it  would  also,  just  as  much  as  formerly,  be 
to  our  interest  that  the  army  of  the  Ameer  should  be  a  service- 
able and  well-disciplined  force,  rather  than  a  disorderly  rabble 
ready  to  join  openly  or  illicitly  in  every  disturbance  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  regards  the  development  of  the  internal 
prosperity  of  Afghanistan  and  the  maintenance  of  close  relations 
between  Cabul  and  Calcutta,  our  friendship  with  another  Power, 
however  cordial  it  might  be,  should  never  allow  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  influence  with  the  Ameer  must  have  no  rival 
No  diplomatic  friendship  can  last  for  ever  ;  no  treaty  even  is  in- 
terminable ;  nor  should  any  such  agreement  lead  us  (as  Mr. 
Balfour  said  on  May  12th,  1905)  by  laxity,  by  blindness,  or  by 
cowardice  to  permit  the  slow  absorption  of  the  Afghan  kingdom 
or  the  gradual  approach  to  our  Indian  frontiers  of  Russian 
railways. 
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There  is  one  error  to  be  avoided  carefully  in  considering  what 
maybe  the  results  of  the  Ameer's  visit  to  India;  this  is  the 
mistake  of  expecting  too  much.  It  is  a  mistake  into  which 
persons  who  do  not  know  the  East  may  very  naturally  fall. 
They  have  some  idea  of  the  backwardness,  the  almost  savagery  of 
Afghanistan  ;  they  hear  that  the  Ameer  is  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  resource,  and  that  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  in 
India,  and  they  think  that  he  miist  inevitably  set  to  work,  imme- 
diately on  his  return  home,  to  regenerate  his  country  and  his 
people  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Western  civilisation. 
Such  expectatione  fail  to  take  into  account  several  aspects  of  the 
matter.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Ameer  is  the  ruler  of  a 
people  who,  if  they  are  backward  and  isolated,  deliberately  prefer 
and  have  chosen  such  isolation  ;  moreover,  he  is  (or  claims  to 
be)  the  titular  head  of  a  religion  which  has  for  centuries  identi- 
fied itself  with  a  fanatical  opposition  to  change,  especially  to  such 
change  as  results  from  the  inroads  of  the  West  on  the  E^t. 
Above  all,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Ameer,  however  able 
and  intelligent  he  may  be,  was  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  this 
isolation,  diat  he  is  a  devoted  adherent  to  this  religion ;  that, 
although  he  may  appreciate  much  of  our  civilisation  in  India,  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  ready,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  transplant 
it  to  Afghanistan  ;  that  he  is,  in  a  word,  an  Oriental,  and  an 
Afghan  as  well,  and  therefore  as  averse  to  violent  change  as 
would  be  any  of  his  priests.  It  would  be  consistent  neither  with 
the  character  of  the  Ameer  nor  with  the  national  character  of  the 
Afghans  that  any  such  violent  changes  should  be  wrought. 
Whatever  results  may  spring  from  the  Indian  tour  will  be  unob- 
trusive at  first  and  gradual  in  their  growth.  Meanwhile  the  aim 
of  the  Government  of  India  should  be  not,  as  has  too  often  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  to  force  the  pace  of  reform,  to  arouse  hostility 
by  too  much  insistence,  but  by  tactful  dealing  and  straightforward 
candour  to  gsdn  even  more  thoroughly  the  confidence  of  our  ally, 
and  to  convince  him  that  our  sole  aim  is  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  his  people  and  of  our  own,  and,  if  necessary,  efiectively  to  fulfil 
those  pledges  of  assistance  which  have  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  been  the  basis  of  our  relations  with  his  father  and 
himself. 
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A  YOUNG  sailor,  John  Gibson  by  name,  stood  in  the  dock  of 
the  Old  Bailey  charged  with  muraer  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
jury  had  just  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Ruilty.  The  evidence  for 
the  Crown,  as  the  prosecuting  counsel  pointed  out,  was  purely 
circumstantial ;  but,  as  he  had  also  remarked,  if  circumstantial 
evidence  was  always  to  be  held  insufficient,  how  many  guilty  men 
would  escape  the  reward  of  their  wrong-doing«  After  a  long 
and  careful  trial,  therefore,  it  had  been  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  jury  that  one  night,  when  his  ship  was  nearing 
home,  John  Gibson  had  deliberately  hurled  overboard  a  ship- 
mate, one  James  Lale,  whereby  the  said  shipmate  was  drowned. 
The  evidence  which  had  gone  against  Gibson  more  than  the  rest 
was  that  of  two  of  his  feUow-s^ors,  who  in  a  dull  way,  without 
malice  against  the  prisoner,  but  with  little  comprehension  of  the 
importance  of  their  evidence,  had  borne  witness  as  to  a  quarrel 
between  Gibson  and  Lale  the  day  before  the  murder,  during 
which  Gibson  ssad  Lale  would  never  be  safe  till  he  was  in  Davy 
Jones's  locker. 

Gibson  was  a  boy  of  nineteen,  straight  and  good-looking,  and 
altogether  a  person  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Lale,  from  sdl  accounts,  seemed  to  have  been  a  rather  worthless 
creature,  about  fifty  years  old,  harmless  enough,  but  possessed  of 
no  qualities  which  made  him  very  vehement  friends.  The 
sailors,  who  were  dazzled  by  a  court  of  justice,  gave  their 
evidence  as  fairly  as  their  intelligence  enabled  them,  and  the 
captain,  who  testified  to  Gibson's  excellence  as  a  seaman,  sealed 
the  boy's  &te  when  he  explained  his  reasons  for  putting  Gibson 
under  arrest.  He  evidently  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  though  he  was  rather  surprised  at  the  fuss  the  court  was 
making  about  it. 

^^Lale  was  not  of  much  consequence,"  he  explained  to  the 
judge. 
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**  He  was  a  living  soul,'*  ssud  his  Lordship. 

So  Gibson  was  found  guilty,  with  a  strong  recotnmendatioii  to 
mercy  on  account  of  his  youth,  the  latter  part  of  the  verdict 
causing  the  counsel  for  the  defence  to  smile  bitterly,  for  he  knew 
the  judge,  and  he  knew  how  little  attention  he  paid  to  such 
recommendations. 

His  Lordship  had  onljr  lately  been  raised  to  the  Bench,  but 
had  already  shown  that,  although  he  prated  a  good  deal  about  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  quality  which  should  be 
exercised  by  man.  On  the  present  occasion,  in  sentencing  the 
young  sailor  to  death,  he  told  him  to  expect  no  mercy  fixtm  man, 
and  to  entertain  no  hope  of  reprieve,  but  he  uiged  him  to  try  to 
obtain  from  man's. Creator  what  man  refused  him,  and  so  to 
make  sure  of  life  eternal  in  exchange  for  the  temporal  existent 
which  was  to  be  cut  short  so  suddenly. 

The  boy  in  the  dock  heard  the  sentence  quietly,  not  much 
surprised,  only  a  litde  confused  in  his  head.  The  only  sorrow 
and  indignation  he  felt  was  agunst  his  captain.  He  could  not 
feel  anger  at  the  law,  for  it  seemed  to  him  simply  a  hideous  and 
cruel  net  which  Tiras  thrown  over  the  heads  of  unfortunate  beings  ; 
the  judc^e  he  looked  upon  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  claw  of  some 
unshapely  monster  within  whose  reach  he  had  been  thrown.  So 
he  turned  round  and  walked  quietly  down  the  steps  to  the  cells, 
much  as  a  fly  shuts  its  eyes  (let  us  hope)  when  the  spider  begins 
to  wrap  it  in  its  noisome  coils. 

Gibson  was  not  a  clever  boy  ;  his  life  had  been  a  rough  and 
simple  one  ;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  when  a  man, 
without  money  and  with  humble  relations,  is  judged  by  the  law 
to  have  done  wrong,  whether  he  has  or  not,  he  has  got  to  bear 
it, — and  grin  if  he  can.  Hanging  indeed  seemed  to  him  rather 
dreadful,  and  no  one  wants  to  die  at  nineteen  ;  but  he  felt  he 
would  not  have  minded  being  hanged  so  very  much  if  he  was  to 
get  the  Victoria  Cross  for  it, — only  he  knew  that  he  would  not. 

If  Gibson  was  a  little  downcast  at  the  result  of  the  trial  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  in  a  month,  the  news- 
papers were  delighted.  Several  of  the  daily  papers  had  leading 
articles  congratukting  the  public  on  the  verdict,  and  one  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  if  Gibson  had  been  acquitted  no  one  would 
have  dared  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Of  course,  the  usual  paper,  in 
its  usual  contradictoiy  way,  pretended  to  see  a  possible  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  pomted  out  the  danger  of  convicting  on  purely 
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circumstantial  evidence,  and  commented  on  the  harsh  summing- 
up  of  the  judge.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the 
verdict  the  ordinary  papers  gave  dramatic  accounts  of  murders 
on  the  high  seas,  while  the  contradictory  paper  gave  instances  of 
notorious  miscarri^es  of  justice. 

However,  the  afrair  was  soon  altogether  forgotten,  and  young 
Gibson  was  left  alone  in  his  cell,  waiting  quietly  for  death,  and 
trying  in  an  awkward  way  to  comfort  his  poor  little  mother  who 
took  the  affair  most  extravagantly  to  heart.  To  hear  her  talk 
and  see  her  distress  one  would  have  thought  that  the  world  and 
its  laws  had  been  made  to  pivot  round  her  son.  Even  with  the 
most  tremendous  events  in  the  air,  such  as  a  serious  complication 
with  a  foreign  Power,  which  might  involve  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  money,  this  humble  little  woman  thought  of  nothing 
but  a  sailor-boy  ;  just  one  among — of  whom  England  has  as  we 
know — so  many. 

But  suddenly  the  public  interest  in  John  Gibson  was  revived. 
It  was  about  four  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  his  execution. 
The  papers  had  just  printed  a  small  paragraph  (of  the  size  and 
type  which  served  to  record  the  fact  that  Lady  So-and-So  had 
returned  to  town  from  the  Riviera  and  taken  up  her  residence 
in  Belgravia)  announcing  that  '*  The  execution  of  Gibson,  the 
high-sea  murderer,  had  been  fixed  for  Tuesday  next,  and  would 
take  place  at  nine  o'clock  precisely  ;  **  some  of  the  more  fashion- 
able papers  went  so  far  as  to  add  that  "  Billington  would  be  the 
executioner." 

Alas  for  human  arrangements  I  The  next  announcement  that 
the  papers  made  with  regard  to  Gibson  was  that  he  was  ill.  The 
evening  prints  proclaimed  in  large  letters  that  he  was  very  ill, 
and  the  public  began  to  get  seriously  concerned.  However,  the 
papers  at  first  took  an  optimistic  view.  One  said  that  no  doubt 
the  indisposition  would  prove  to  be  of  a  trifling  character,  and 
was  due  to  the  strain  latterly  put  upon  his  nerves.  Another 
expressed  its  conviction  that  Gibson's  illness  was  merely  a 
temporary  one,  and  *'  hoped  that  he  would  be  all  right  on  the  dayT 
Another,  a  model  of  propriety,  said  that  "  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  morals  and  the  safety  of  the  community,  we  must  hope 
against  hope  that  Tuesday's  ceremony  may  take  place." 

But  when  Tuesday  morning  came  and  John  Gibson  ought  to 
have  risen  with  the  lark,  dressed  himself,  and  stepped  out  to  be 
hanged,  the  unfortunate  fellow  was  unable  to  put  his  foot  to  the 
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ground.  He  whose  thoughts  should  that  morning  have  been 
fixed  on  the  solemnities  of  death,  was  prattJing  deliriously  about 
his  early  childhood  and  his  adventures  at  sea. 

Billington,  the  executioner,  who  had  fully  expected  to  be 
sitting  down  to  lunch  with  the  satisfactory  feeling  of  having  done 
a  good  morning's  work,  was  wandering  about  disconsolately, 
with  a  kind  of  empty  feeling,  and  vaguely  calling  to  mind  the 
words  about  ^*  Satan  finding  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do." 

But  certain  it  was  that  it  would  be  long  before  Gibson  would 
be  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  be  hanged,  for  the  doctor  had 
diagnosed  typhoid  fever.  He  added  also  that  no  doubt  it 
had  been  contracted  in  the  insanitary  building  of  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Then  commenced  one  of  those  discussions  in  the  newspapers 
which  make  honest  people  regret  the  advance  of  education.  The 
papers  themselves  began  and  encouraged  the  correspondence  by 
violent  articles  proclaiming  against  the  crying  scandal  which 
Londoners  suffer  in  their  midst.  In  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
reputed  also  to  be  the  richest  and  the  most  wicked,  which 
produced  criminals  second  to  none,  they  apparently  could  not 
afiFord  a  better  place  in  which  to  try  oflFenders  against  the  laws 
than  an  insanitary,  old-fashioned  hole.  For  long  this  had  been 
pointed  out,  but  nothing  had  been  done.  Time  after  time  fever 
had  stalked  round  the  gloomy  court  claiming  a  victim.  Some- 
times it  was  a  judge,  sometimes  a  juryman,  sometimes  an  obscure 
member  of  the  bar,  or  even  a  well-known  advocate  ;  sometimes 
it  picked  out  a  solicitor  or  his  clerk,  sometimes  a  member 
of  the  curious  public  ;  it  had  even  been  known  to  select  one  of 
the  jurors  in  waiting.  And  now  the  inevitable  had  happened  ;  it 
had  attacked  a  man  in  the  dock,  and  not  a  mere  person  sentenced 
to  three  months'  hard  labour,  but  a  murderer  lying  under 
sentence  of  death.  Perhaps  now  at  last  the  public  would  rise  in 
their  might  and  insist  that  London  should  have  a  criminal  court 
befitting  its  size  and  morals. 

As  the  news  of  Gibson's  illness  grew  more  and  more  serious, 
letters  and  leading  articles  on  the  subject  filled  the  columns  of 
the  papers.  A  question  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Old 
Bailey  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  one  of  the  Irish 
Members  said  that  it  was  only  another  example  of  British 
hypocrisy  to  hide  away  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  a  little  back 
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street)  just  to  make  foreigners  believe  that  there  was  no  crime  in 
the  country. 

Gibson  became  a  public  hero  ;  one  almost  expected  prayers  to 
be  oflered  for  his  recovery  ;  many  people  left  cards  at  the  prison 
where  the  precious  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  Business 
men  laid  odds  on  the  result  of  the  illness,  and  unbusinesslike 
business  men  took  them.  For  a  few  days  everybody  shared 
Gibson's  fever  ;  they  all  caught  it,  and  took  part  in  his  delirium. 

The  headlines  in  the  papers  showed  the  hold  the  subject  had 
on  the  public.  Gibson  Gonb,  Gibson  a  Shade  Bbttbr,  Thb 
Passing  of  Gibson,  Trembling  in  the  Balance,  Still  Lifb 
Still  Hope,  and  so  forth.  The  letters  also  bore  witness  to  the 
concern  of  aU  classes.  One  warm-hearted  Englishwoman  wrote 
to  The  Daily  Gale  (a  paper  which  was  always  trying  to  raise  the 
wind  by  making  storms  in  teacups)  asking  whether  England  was 
at  last  roused  from  its  lethargy  ;  was  it  possible  that  in  a  Christian 
country  so  promising  a  young  life  should  be  snatched  from  the 
gallows  by  a  fever-ridden  dock  ? 

Only  in  one  smaU  cottage  in  Bermondsey  did  a  poor  widow 
cry,  and  pray  that  her  boy  might  never  awake  to  consciousness 
and  sorrow. 

The  one  bright  spot  at  this  dark  time  was  the  devotion  of  the 
prison  doctor.  Never  for  once,  while  the  life  of  his  patient  was 
hovering  near  the  valley,  did  that  devoted  man  leave  the  bedside, 
save  at  the  most  urgent  summons.  Indeed  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  confidence,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  a  newspaper  con- 
troversy, that  the  health  of  the  other  prisoners  was  somewhat 
n^lected.  Day  and  night  he  watched  by  that  bedside  ;  he  even 
took  notes  of  Gibson's  ravings,  and  sent  on  the  assertions  of 
innocence  which  fell  from  the  fevered  lips  to  the  judge  who  had 
sentenced  the  boy.  That  impartial  man,  who  was  strong  enough 
to  read  the  papers  without  being  influenced  by  them,  sent  back  a 
polite  note  to  the  doctor,  remarking  that  he  would  be  the  last 
person  to  take  advantage  of  a  delirious  man's  ravings  ;  he  was 
never  influenced  by  any  statement  which  was  not  made  on 
oath.  He  also  highly  commended  the  doctor's  devotion  to  the 
patient,  and  expressed  a  hope,  under  Providence,  for  Gibson's 
recovery. 

At  last  came  the  happy  day  when  Gibson,  to  the  delight  of  the 
world  and  the  joy  of  the  entire  Press,  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger.     The  doctor  had  indeed,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  in  con- 
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nection  with  one  under  sentence  to  be  haneed,  pulled  him  through. 
Naturally  Gibson  was  weak  and  ill  jetj  but  the  tide  had  turned. 
The  youthful  blood  came  surging  up,  cleansed  and  refreshed ; 
and,  as  was  natural,  the  public  forgot  both  Gibson  and  also  their 
plans  for  building  a  new  Old  Bailey. 

In  due  time  Gibson,  convalescent,  was  sent  to  one  of  our 
brightest  and  most  cheerful  coimtry  prisons,  there  to  grow 
strong  and  well  and  fill  his  weakened  body  with  God's  blessed 
sun  and  air.  Under  the  genial  influences  of  a  healthy  and  quiet 
prison  the  sailor-boy  soon  regained  his  strength.  His  blue  eyes 
grew  bright  and  clear  again  ;  his  young  liml^  were  full  of  joyful 
activity.  Had  his  convalescence  lasted  a  little  longer  he  would 
have  been  twenty  in  three  weeks. 

But  one  glad  day  he  y/jrzs  pronounced  to  be  in  perfect  health 
once  more,  and  his  execution  was  duly  fixed  for  the  following 
Tuesday. 

The  poor  mother  cried  si  little, — most  of  her  tears  had  be6n 
used  up  ;  even  the  bank  of  crying  will  not  stand  against  too  long  a 
run — when  she  found  that  her  boy  was  to  die  the  day  before  his 
birthday,  a  day  she  had  always  spent  with  him  when  he  was  on 
shore,  and  thinking  about  him  when  he  was  at  sea.  The  news- 
papers merely  announced  that  ^^  Gibson,  the  high-sea  murderer^ 
who  had  recently  been  completely  restored  to  health,  was  to  be 
executed  on  Tuesday  next  at  nine  in  the  morning." 

On  the  very  Tuesday  morning  on  which  John  Gibson  was  to 
be  hanged,  an  early  train  was  dragging  its  dreary  wav  from 
Harwich  to  London.  Most  of  the  carriages,  it  is  nice  for  un- 
selfish people  to  know,  were  empty,  but  in  one  third-class  com- 
partment sat  two  travellers.  One  was  a  gentlemanlike  sort  of 
person,  evidently  a  substantial  Harwich  tradesman,  who  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  various  newspapers  and  illustrated  magazines  ; 
the  other  was  a  sailor  who  had  provided  himself  with  nothing 
at  all. 

The  train  was  one  of  those  which  are  called  express,  not 
because  they  travel  fast,  but  because  they  do  not  stop  at  many 
stations.  If  it  had  gone  faster  and  stopped  longer,  or  more 
frequendy,  at  stations,  the  journey  would  have  been  a  pleasanter 
one.  As  it  was,  the  progress  towards  London  was  very  tedious 
indeed,  and  before  they  had  gone  very  far,  the  tradesman,  who 
liked  to  do  little  kindnesses  to  other   people,  having  looked 
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through  one  of  his  newspapers  to  make  sure  there  was  nothing 
interesting  in  it,  handed  it  to  the  sailor. 

**  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "  I  don't  read  the 
papers." 

With  an  effort  the  tradesman  handed  over  one  of  his  illus- 
trated magazines  with  a  remark  that  the  pictures  might  amuse 
the  man. 

*^  I  don't  like  pictures,"  said  the  sailor. 

What  did  the  sailor  like  ?  He  neither  looked  out  of  the 
window  nor  went  to  sleep,  but  sat  with  his  eyes  open,  doing 
nothing,  seeing  nothing,  thinking  nothing. 

After  his  rebuff  the  other  man  very  naturally  gave  up  any 
further  advances  to  the  sailor.  But  as  the  train  drew  nearer 
London  they  got  into  a  thick  fog  and  the  pace  became  slower 
than  walking,  almost  marking  time!  The  tradesman,  who  had 
read  all  his  papers  and  could  not  see  out  of  the  window,  turned 
again  to  the  only  other  object  of  distraction,  the  sailor.  "  What 
time  are  we  due  in  London,  sir  ? "  he  asked. 

**  Half-past  eight,"  said  the  sailor. 

"  We  shall  be  late,  I  fear." 

The  tradesman's  fear  seemed  likely  to  be  realised,  for  at  that 
moment  the  train  stopped  altogether,  and  the  rest  of  its  journey 
to  London  was  accomplished  by  a  series  of  little  jerks. 

**  I  see  you're  a  sailor,"  persisted  the  man. 

''  Ay." 

"They're  hanging  one  of  your  profession  in  London  this 
morning." 

"  Ay  ?  " 

"  And  hard  luck  it  is.  If  anyone  ever  had  hard  lines  it's  John 
Gibson." 

For  the  first  time  the  old  sailor  betrayed  some  interest. 

*^  John  Gibson,  a  sailor  ? "  he  said  ;  "  what  ship  might  he  belong 
to,  and  what  age  might  he  be  .? " 

"  Well,  all  the  papers  have  been  talking  enough  about  him,'* 
said  the  tradesman.  He  himself  had  written  several  letters  at  the 
time  of  the  excitement  and  signed  his  name. 

"  I  don't  read  the  papers,"  said  the  sailor  ;  "  and  I've  only 
just  been  landed  in  this  country.  I've  been  roaming  about  in  a 
foreign  ship  these  last  months." 

**John  Gibson's  nineteen,  he  was  on  the  Saucy  Lass,  and 
they*re  hanging  him  this  mormng," 
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"  Poor  Ktde  Johnny  Gibson,"  said  the  sailor  ;  "  so  they're 
hanging  him.     Well,  it*s  a  rum  world/* 

*^  Did  you  know  him  ? "  asked  the  tradesman. 

"  I  did,'*  said  the  sailor,  **  seeing  that  he  was  standing  by  me 
when  I  fell  overboard,  apologising  as  nice  as  might  be  for  a  little 
bit  of  a  tifF  we'd  had  the  day  before." 

**  What,"  shouted  the  tradesman  excitedly,  **  you're  not  James 
Lalc?"^ 

"  I  am,  though,"  said  the  sailor  ;  **  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
know  how  you  guessed  it." 

"  But,  man,  they're  hanging  Gibson  for  having  murdered 
you  I 

"  Rather  previous  of  them,"  said  the  old  salt  with  a  humour- 
ous smile,  "seeing  I'm  here  talking  to  you  about  my  shipmate. 
And  a  dear  little  chap  he  was.  So  thcy*re  hanging  him,  and  for 
murdering  me  too.  Well,  I  never  understood  the  law  and  I 
never  shall." 

But  the  tradesman  had  risen  to  his  feet,  beads  of  perspiration 
on  his  forehead.  **  You  don't  understand,"  he  cried.  **  I*m  not 
joking, — God  forbid  ! — Gibson  is  to  be  hanged  at  nine  this 
morning  for  murdering  you.  You  don't  want  to  cause  his 
death  ? " 

"  Hold  hard,"  said  the  sailor  good-humouredly  ;  **  I  must 
argue  with  you  there.  I  couldn't  cause  poor  Johnny's  death.  I 
didn't  mean  to  fall  overboard,  you  can  lay  your  last  shirt.  And 
if  other  folks  say  he  murdered  me, — ^well,  they're  liars,  but  don't 
blame  me." 

**  But  we  must  telegraph  at  the  station,  and  dash  to  Newgate,'* 
said  the  tradesman. 

**  Not  much  dashing  in  this  fog,**  returned  the  sailor. 

**  The  train*s  stopping  again ;  we  shall  be  late,  and  I've 
forgotten  to  bring  my  watch.  Have  you  got  one  ? "  The 
tradesman  looked  at  Lale  with  a  kind  of  horror. 

"  Not  now,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "  I  swopped  mine  with  poor 
Johnny  for  a  knife.** 

**  How  can  you  sit  there,  knowing  what*s  going  to  happen  ?  " 
**  Well,  I  shouldn't  do  much  good  walking  about  in  this  cabin, 
Johnny's  in  a  tight  place  with  the  landsharks  I  admit,  but  a 
sailor's  life  is  full  of  dangers,  as  you've  heard,  no  doubt.  It's 
hard  luck  on  him  if  he  has  to  slip  his  cable  at  nineteen,  but  fate*s 
fate.** 
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^^  And  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  in  London  by  now 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  fog  1  This  is  the  worst  line  in  England. 
Damn  the  fog  I  "  and  the  tradesman  mopped  his  forehead. 

*^  Fogs  was  always  dangerous  to  sailors/*  remarked  Lale. 

But  the  most  terrible  journey  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  as 
the  train  drew  in  to  the  platform  the  tradesman  grasped  the 
sailor  by  the  hand  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  carriage  up  the 
platform  within  sight  of  the  clock.  Its  pale  face  seen  through 
the  fog  told  them  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  nine. 

^^  Is  the  station-dock  right  ? "  gasped  the  tradesman  to  a 
passing  ticket-collector. 

"Three  minutes  slow,  sir,  by  Greenwich  time,"  said  the 
officiaL 

The  tradesman  looked  at  the  sailor  who  was  watching  him 
with  an  expression  of  slight  but  not  unkindly  curiosity.  "I 
don't  fancy  we  need  bother,'*  said  the  man  quietly.  *^  They're 
pretty  punctual  at  Newgate,  I  expect." 

^*  Brandy/'  said  the  tradesman  hoarsely,  as  he  staggered 
towards  the  refreshment-room,  *'  brandy,  for  God's  sake  I  " 

**  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  join  you,"  s^d  the  sailor ;  **  it's 
a  nippy  morning." 

Reginald  Turner 


--  .K  .. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII 

As  Ralph  was  using  all  his  force  to  get  the  Countess  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  doorway,  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  man's 
arms  assisting  him,  and  a  guttural  voice  saying  in  hoarse  German  : 
'^  What  a  rash  act  !  **  It  was  like  an  apparition  in  the  middle 
of  some  ghastly  nightmare. 

"  Take  her,"  muttered  the  lad,  and  tried  to  stagger  back  to  the 
place  where  he  had  last  seen  his  friend. 

"  No,  no,  young  man."  He  heard  the  words  in  his  ear,  and 
found  himself  lifted  bodily  to  the  top  of  the  staircase.  "  You 
will  first  help  me  with  my  wife,  and  then  we  will  do  what  we 
can,"  said  the  unknown.  ■ 

The  Countess  had  fainted.  They  carried  her  down  with 
difficulty,  finding  the  narrow  passage  below  filled  with  distracted 
servants. 

'^  Take  her  to  her  room,"  said  the  big  man  in  tones  of  authority, 
willingly  passing  over  his  burden.  ^*  Stay  there,  my  friend,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  gain  your  breath,  while  I  see  if  anything  can  be 
done." 

Ralph  tumbled  into  a  chair.  The  wind,  the  struggle,  the 
awful  suddenness  of  the  whole,  had  completely  unnerved  him. 
He  could  only  repeat  to  himself,  "  My  ship  !  My  ship  !  "  and 
wonder  dazedly  why  his  limbs  were  incapable  of  movement.  The 
Fortunate  wrecked — Hinton  drowned.  It  came  back  clearly 
after  some  minutes,  and  he  jumped  up  to  do  something, — what, 
he  did  not  know 
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"  Ah,  you  are  better  ?  No  ;  it  is  absolutely  hopeless.  In  a 
day  or  so  we  may  find  his  body.  I  hear  from  his  men  that  he 
was  commander  of  the  ship  that  has  struck  out  there.  So  it  is 
better  as  it  is, — you  will  see  that  presently.  Sit  still ;  you  have 
had  a  shock.** 

He  had  an  unpleasant,  thick  voice,  this  big  burly  man.  His 
grizzled  hair  was  short  and  brushed  up  from  his  heavy-jawed, 
clean-shaven  face.  Even  in  commonplace  kind  words  his  tone 
gave  a  strong  hint  of  brutality.  There  was  no  disguising  the 
beast  in  him  ;  indeed,  it  showed  so  much  on  the  surface  that  there 
might  possibly  be  some  hidden  refinement. 

'*  Thank  you,"  said  Ralph  feebly.  Then,  gathering  his  wits 
together,  he  continued,  trying  to  regularise  the  situation  :  "  My 
friend  and  I  had  been  calling  on  the  Countess  when  this  awful 
storm  broke.     He  couldn't  get  back  to  his  ship  in  time." 

"  Exactly  ;  yes,  I  know.  I  am  very  sorry  that  a  breakdown 
of  my  carriage  did  not  allow  me  to  be  here  to  receive  you.  But 
you  are  not  also  a  naval  man,  Mr. ? " 

'*  Elliot.     No,  I'm  a  civilian." 

"  Delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  ot  my  wife's 
friends.  Strange  that  your  host  must  thus  introduce  himself, 
but  you  see  how  it  is.  My  business  takes  me  much  to  Vienna  ; 
the  Countess  prefers  this  place,  or  Italy.  It  is  sad  for  us,  but 
inevitable."  He  still  spoke  in  German,  and  his  thick  sneering 
voice  was  unspeakably  disagreeable. 

Ralph  rose  shakily.  ''  Then  I'll  go  back  to  Trieste  and  tell  the 
authorities  vrhat  has  happened,"  he  said. 

"  I  think  no  one  will  get  from  here  to  Trieste  to-night.  You 
would  be  frozen  to  death,  and  my  best  horses  have  just  come  off 
a  long  journey.  Indeed,  no  horse  could  travel  through  this 
storm.  I  think,  Herr  Elliot,  you  must  put  up  with  our 
hospitality  until  morning,  and  then  all  that  is  possible  shall  be 
done.  I  fancy  this  is  not  a  three-days'  iora^  but  only  a  neverinoy 
a  short  squall  that  will  perhaps  be  over  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  very  kind."  It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
make  even  such  show  of  civility.  Loathing  of  the  man,  indigna- 
tion that  this  should  be  the  Countess's  husband,  filled  him  until 
all  other  feelings  were  lost  in  the  horror  of  the  present. 

^'  My  man  shall  show  you  to  a  room,"  said  his  host,  "  and 
dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour." 

Ralph's  toilet  could  only  admit  of  a  slight  re-arrangement. 
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While^ he  was  still- brushing  his  hair  otF  his  forehead  to  slightly 
curl  over  his  ears,  the  valet  re-entered  with  a  pair  of  neat  pumps. 
'*Your  bootsjmight  need  drying,  sir,"  he  suggested.  Ralph 
was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  offer,  but,  alas,  neat  though 
the  Count's  shoes  might  be,  they  were  a  world  too  wide  for  the 
Englishman's  feet.  "  He's  a  bi^er  man  than  I,  your  master," 
he  said,  and  the  man  acquiesced.  It  was  a  tiny  matter,  but  on 
second  thoughts,  he  was  glad  that  the  Count's  size  in  shoes  was 
diflfcrent. 

A  little  later  with  a  shiver  of  dislike  he  received  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Count  was  waiting  for  him.  If  he  could  only 
have  been  left  alone  I  Then  a  whimsical  thought  struck  him, 
and  he  looked  carefully  at  his  host  to  see  if  he  had  any  idea 
of  the  repugnance  he  excited.  Probably  not  ;  a  man  might  look 
in  the  glass,  examine  such  a  personal  appearance  for  the  first  time 
(if  that  can  be  conceived),  and  decide  that  he  was  not  ill-looking, 
as  men  go.  Thick  coarse  hair  rose  above  a  ruddy  fece  ;  the 
eyes  were  small  and  slightly  protuberant,  the  nose  irregularly 
Roman  ;  the  thick  lips  closed  with  a  downward  wrinkle  that  led 
to  a  heavy  chin  enveloped  in  an  abnormally  high  black  satin 
stock.  For  the  rest,  he  had  broad  shoulders,  a  big  fat  body  that 
looked  ill-balanced  on  his  legs,  and  large  white  n-eckled  hands. 
There  was  no  special  feature  to  which  one  could  point  and  say, 
"  That  shows  a  low  animal  nature,"  yet  coarseness  emanated  from 
the  whole  personality. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said  politely  enough,  "you  understand  that 
my  wife  sent  excuses.  She  is  still,  naturally,  upset."  Ralph 
bowed.  He  could  not  mention  the  Countess  to  this  man 
who  talked  of  meine  Frau  with  a  sneer  behind  his  harmless 
words,  "  It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  have  that  ship  out  there,  not 
weatherwise.  But  you  English  are  always  rash  ;  your  courage 
never  measures  dangers." 

"  My  friend  has  paid  the  price  of  his  rashness,"  Ralph  forced 
himself  to  say.     If  the  man  would  talk,  he  must  be  answered. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  most  deplorable.  I  deeply  grieve  that  such  a 
thing  should  have  happened  in  my  house.  By  the  way,  may  I 
ask  you,  when  the  enquiry  is  opened,  or  when  talking  of  it,  to 
suggest  that  my  return  took  place  a  few  hours  earlier  than  it 
did  ?     We  must  think  of  my  wife's  reputation." 

The  man  was  eating  heartily  as  he  talked.  The  sense  of  the 
last  coarse  suggestion  was  obvious. 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Ralph.  "  Though  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  Countess  needs  no  one's  advocacy." 

"  A  woman  is  always  the  better  for  her  husband's  protection," 
was  the  answer. 

The  sneer,  with  all  it  implied,  was  too  much  for  Ralph's  over- 
wrought nerves.  *' You  have  no  right "  He  stopped  him- 
self just  in  time.  He  was  almost  overcome  with  longing  to 
quarrel  with  the  man  whose  bread  he  was  eating. 

"  No  ? "  said  the  Count,  politely.  "  To  descend  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  in  Countess  Maria- Vetchin's  case,  I 
have  every  right,  seeing  that  I  am  her  husband.  Surely  you  will 
allow  that,  Herr  Elliot  ?  " 

"  To  protect  her,  not  to  imply " 

"  I  implied  nothing.  As  Prince  Metternich  used  to  say,  '  I 
never  veil  my  meaning  ;  I  speak  clearly  on  plain  subjects.'  Ah, 
he  was  a  great  man,  our  late  Chancellor." 

*'  No  doubt."  This  was  safe  ground,  but  the  feeling  of 
detestation  was  still  growing.  With  a  desperate  effort  the  young 
man  forced  himself  to  eat  something. 

"  I  daresay  you  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  which  he 
held  so  firmly,"  the  Count  went  on.  *'  I  believe  the  English 
have  never  understood  that  absolute  devotion  to  law  and  order 
which  is  the  soul  of  our  greatest  Austrian.  My  complaint 
against  your  country  people  is  their  laxity.  They  are  brave, 
clever,  often  of  the  highest  virtue,  but  always  it  is  a  matter  of 
impulse.  There  is  no  definite  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in 
England." 

"  You  can't  expect  me  to  agree,  sir." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  if  you  can  change  my  opinion." 

''  Well,  as  to  a  standard  of  morality,  I  think  you  would  find 
it  higher  in  England  than  elsewhere.  Each  man  has  the  freedom 
of  his  convictions,  and,  on  the  whole,  public  opinion  is  extremely 
moral." 

"  That  is  impossible  if  each  man  has  his  own  standard.  There 
is  no  authorised  measure  for  him  to  use.  Say  I  am  an  atheist 
(which  God  forbid) — that  is  my  conviction — in  England  I 
should  not  be  immoral,  then  ?  You  have  no  regulated  religion, 
no  public  morality  ;  how  can  you  therefore  have  any  in  private 
life  ?  The  coldness  of  your  climate  is  the  only  preventative  of 
every  sort  of  social  evil." 

This  point  of  view  was  a  novelty  to   Ralph,  and  having  no 
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skill  in  German  dialectics,  he  took  refuge  in  a  flat  denial. 
"  Until  you  know  England,  Count,  you  cannot  understand  our 
English  nature." 

His  antagonist  seemed  satisfied.  "  Possibly,  possibly,"  he 
said,  with  a  laugh.  *'  My  travels  only  extend  through  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  argue  with  you  who 
know  all  these  countries  and  many  others.  In  Italy,  now,  they 
are  straining  to  put  ofF  the  yoke  of  public  morality  and  there,  I 
fear,  will  be  no  English  common-sense  to  make  weight.  We 
see  in  the  state  of  France  to  what  revolution  has  brought  our 
Latin  race  ;  that  another,  and  more  southern  race,  is  going  to 
embark  on  the  same  career  seems  deplorable." 

*'  Why  should  the  Italians  be  unfit  for  self-government  ? " 

"  For  a  simple  but  very  sufficient  reason,  my  dear  sir.  They 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  private  morality.  There  is  not 
one  Italian  woman — " 

This  was  too  much.  He  could  be  as  offensive  as  he  pleased 
on  political  matters,  but  that  he  should  return  with  veiled 
innuendo  to  the  subject  which  Ralph  was  feeling  most  bitterly, 
was  intolerable.  "  I  am  ready  to  uphold  the  honour  of  Italian 
women  against  anyone,  sir,  who  questions  it,"  he  said,  rising 
significantly. 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  not  for  a  moment.  My  generalisation 
offends,  I  see  ;  I  withdraw  it.  And  if  you  will  really  eat  no 
more,  shall  we  move  ?     You  smoke  ? " 

"  Not  to-night,  thanks." 

**  Ah,  I  see  ;  you  are  tired,  of  course, — after  the  shock.  And 
I  keep  you  here  listening  to  my  idle  speculations  on  matters  that 
do  not  amuse  you.  I  apologise.  Heinrich,  candles.  Good-night, 
Herr  Elliot  ;  I  hope  you  will  feel  recovered  in  the  morning. 
These  sad  events  are  most  trying.     Good-night." 

He  bowed  with  exaggerated  courtesy. 

Ralph  stumbled  off,  reeling  that  he  had  been  tortured  by  an 
inquisitor  of  delicate  brutality  ;  one  who  liked  to  neatly  prick 
his  victim  with  a  pike-staff,  and  enjoyed  each  writhe  of  the 
helpless  one. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Ralph  paced  his  room  thinking,  thinking,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  angry  sea  outside.     So  much  had  happened — ia  otv^ 
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short  day  I  His  thoughts  went  back  to  that  mid-day  meal  which 
had  been  so  pleasant. 

**  To  show  you  what  sort  of  an  ass  Dr.  Mackay  is — "  Hinton 
had  begun.  And  Mackay  had  been  one  of  those  black  specks 
clinging  to  the  edge  of  nothing.  The  sea  which  rose  and  fell, 
in  regular  cadence  now,  covered  both  Mackay  and  Hinton  with 
their  comrades.  It  was  impossible  to  grasp.  Surely  when 
morning  came  the  world  would  right  itself,  and  Hinton  would 
be  struggling  against  Fate  as  usual.  "  It  is  better  as  it  is — you 
will  see  that  presently." 

Who  had  said  that  ?  Oh,  the  man  he  loathed,  the  man 
Hinton  would  have  killed  had  he  seen  him.  Good  Heavens, 
could  it  be  true,  though  ?  Certainly,  that  Hinton  should  have 
lived  on  after  the  loss  of  his  ship  would  have  been  the  greater 
tragedy ;  in  fact,  it  would  have  taken  a  much  stronger  man  to 
do  it.  No  proud,  unbalanced,  emotional  nature  could  have 
resisted  suicide.  Could  he,  Ralph  ?  Thank  God,  it  was  not 
his  affair  ! 

For  a  moment  he  looked  very  deeply  into  the  possibilities  of 
his  own  nature.  It  made  one  humble,  ready  to  reserve  judgment 
on  others,  knowing  how  desperately  one  might  want  leniency 
some  day.  The  right  thing  in  such  a  case  was  to  have 
fought  it  out,  and  taken  the  just  blame,  but  whether  one  had 
courage  enough — .  Thank  God,  again,  that  it  was  not  his 
trial ! 

The  room  he  tramped  across  was  small,  with  dark  tapestry 
hangings.  One  did  not  notice  the  noise  of  steps  on  the  wooden 
floor  in  the  chorus  outside.  In  front  of  the  shuttered  window 
was  a  table  on  which  the  candle  guttered  ;  opposite  stood  a  big 
four-post  bed.  A  recess  at  one  end  held  a  high  cupboard  or 
wardrobe  of  black  oak.  There  was  an  armchair,  and  into  it 
Ralph  sank,  too  restless  yet  to  think  of  bed,  too  tired  to  stand 
any  longer.  A  scratch  at  the  door  and  a  well-known  snuffle 
roused  him.  He  opened  it  to  Solomon,  the  gnawed  fragment  of 
string  at  his  collar  speaking  for  itself.  The  dog  seemed  to 
restrain  himself  until  his  master  had  locked  the  door  and  returned 
to  his  chair.  Then  he  put  a  long  bony  pair  of  forelegs  on  to  the 
waiting  knees,  and,  with  wet  nose,  darting  red  tongue,  and  liquid 
eyes  explained  what  he  had  felt  about  the  events  of  the  day.  It 
was  the  first  touch  of  sympathy,  and  the  boy  answered  to  it  as  if 
it  had  been  his  mother's  hand.     All  that  was  to  be  seen  was  a 
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young  man  hugging  an  ugly  pointer,  but  Ralph  and  Solomon 
knew  the  deep  comfort  of  their  embraces* 

To  fling  oflF  most  of  his  clothes  and  lay  himself  down  on  the 
solemn  four-post  bed  was  the  next  thing  to  do,  though  he  knew 
well  that  it  was  for  rest  and  not  for  sleep.  The  candle  would  last 
for  hours,  and  should  gutter  on  where  it  was.  Solomon  took  a 
flying  leap  on  to  his  master's  prostrate  body.  Bother  the  quilt  1 
He  couldn't  turn  the  dog  off.  They  would  keep  each  other 
warm,  and  the  cold  was  bitter.  So  they  lay  awake,  both  of  them, 
for  the  dog  licked  the  boy's  arm  now  and  then. 

Perhaps  Ralph  slept ;  he  had  certainly  ceased  to  think  when 
Solomon's  stiffening  body  roused  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  as 
the  dog  raised  his  head.  It  was  nothirig.  Yes,  a  slight  grating 
sound  from  the  wardrobe  recess.  Then  a  voice  said  :  "  Mr. 
Elliot,  I  am  coming  in." 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  snatching  at  some  clothing, 
"  You  want  me,  Countess  ? " 

The  wardrobe  door  opened,  and  she  entered,  followed  by 
Luigia.     "  Yes,  I  want  you,"  she  said. 

He  pushed  the  armchair  forward,  and  she  let  herself  slip  into 
it  as  if  her  body  were  overcome  by  weakness  ;  but  her  eyes 
blazed  in  her  white  face,  alert  and  steady. 

Luigia,  with  a  quaint,  business-like  gesture,  helped  the  boy 
into  his  coat  and  handed  him  his  other  odds  and  ends. 

**  Now,  there  is  no  time  for  many  words,"  said  the  Countess, 
sitting  up.  "  It  is  necessary  that  these  papers  should  be  taken  to 
Manin  in  Venice.     Will  you  do  this  for  me  ? " 

Ralph  hesitated  as  he  thought  of  the  diflficulty  of  transit. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  at  last. 

**  I  have  the  means  for  your  going.    Will  you  take  the  risk.^" 

"  Of  course."     He  was  ready  enough. 

"  I  had  meant  to  give  them  to  Dirk  Hinton.  This  is  what  I 
wish  you  to  do,  and  I  shall  not  think  the  worse  of  you  if  you 
refuse,  even  now.  There  is  a  boat  here  that  will  take  you 
straight  across  to  Venice.  The  dangers  are  the  sea, — but  that  is 
going  down — and  capture  by  an  Austrian  vessel  which  would 
probably  be  very  serious  ;  they  might  hang  you  if  they  found 
the  papers.  Also,  I  am  not  certain  of  the  boat's  crew  ;  they  may 
possibly  prove  disloyal.     Now  will  you  do  it  ? " 

**  Of  course,"  he  said  again,  and  he  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Then  go  at  once,  with  Luigia.     Good-bye,   Ralph  Elliot." 
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It  was  her  farewell  for  ever,  and  he  knew  it.     Nothing  remained 
to  be  said,  but  much  to  be  done. 

Luigia  said  **  Quietly,"  as  she  preceded  him  down  the  secret 
staircase,  and  he  tried  to  obey.  They  came  out  into  a  cave, 
damp  and  smelling  of  the  sea,  its  opening  to  the  water  nearly 
filled  with  a  wave  now  and  then.  Drawn  up  above  the  water-line 
was  a  boat,  and  four  men  lounged  round  her. 

'^The  Countess's  orders  are  that  you  take  the  Signore  to 
Venice.     Is  it  understood  ? "  said  Luigia. 

The  headman  shrugged  his  hulking  shoulders,  turned  away 
and  answered  that  he  supposed  so.  The  others  stared,  not  too 
politely,  at  Ralph. 

'^Get  the  boat  ready,"  said  the  young  man,  putting  all  the 
authority  he  could  muster  into  his  tone. 

"They  have  food  and  water,  and  here  is  this  specially  for 
you,"  said  Luigia,  giving  him  a  packet  and  a  small  glass 
flask.  **  And  this,"  she  added,  picking  up  a  heavy  cloak.  Ralph 
knew  it  to  be  Hinton's  and  drew  back  for  a  second,  but  common- 
sense  prevailed.  Had  not  all  Hinton's  goods  been  ever  at  the 
Countess's  service  ? 

The  men  ran  out  the  boat,  and  settled  themselves  to  the  oars, 
Ralph  steering  in  the  stern. 

^^  Addio ! ''  screamed  Luigia,  against  the  howl  of  wind  and 
sea. 

"  Addio  !  "  he  shouted  back,  and  crouched  for  the  moment  when 
they  must  scrape  through  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  in  the  trough 
of  a  receding  wave.  Once  outside,  the  sea  only  looked  big 
because  the  boat  was  small.  The  wind  was  subsiding  as  quickly 
as  it  had  risen.  It  had  been  that  most  dreaded  squall,  a  neverinOy 
more  dangerous  than  the  steady,  fierce  bora  by  reason  of  its 
sudden  fury.  There  was  still  a  tremendous  ground-swell,  and 
the  boat  climbed  endless  smooth  walls,  dropping  with  sickening 
lurches  over  the  other  side,  only  to  lift  her  nose  and  climb 
again. 

The  cold  was  terrible.  The  men,  used  to  all  weathers  and 
pulling  hard,  were  half  numbed  by  it.  Ralph  soon  found  that 
he  could  tuck 'the  rudder  under  his  cloaked  arm  and  steer  by 
leaning  on  it,  but  shortly  arm,  rudder,  and  his  whole  body 
seemed  one  congealed  mass,  and  only  the  tight  ball  of  Solomon 
by  his  knees  had  any  warmth. 
The  windy  wrack  opened  to  let  the  day  through,  a  watery 
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misty  greyness  most  desolate  on  the  bitter  grey  sea.  The  men 
pulled  steadily,  one  stopping  for  a  stroke  sometimes  to  swear  and 
put  his  hand  to  breast  or  mouth.  The  headman  snarled  a 
direction  to  Ralph  now  and  then,  and  said  things  not  much  under 
his  breath  if  the  Englishman  failed  to  understand  at  the  first 
word.  An  awful  fear,  lest  the  papers  had  slipped  from  Luigia's 
sewing  of  the  little  oiled  silk  packet  inside  his  shirt,  suddenly 
came  over  him.  He  could  no  longer  feel  them  against  his  side  ! 
Then  he  found  out  how  the  cold  had  frozen  him,  for  to  moTc  his 
hand  and  loosen  the  cloak  was  impossible.  A  stern  determination 
to  remember  that  they  must  be  there  since  he  had  not  moved 
while  in  the  boat,  and  a  hope  that  it  might  grow  warmer  with  the 
day,  cheered  him.  Solomon  pressed  against  his  knees,  shivering, 
though  a  most  grateful  heat  to  his  master. 

The  iron-bound  coast  was  kept  not  far  distant  to  their  right, 
for  they  did  not  want  to  face  the  cross-sea  sooner  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  For  sheer  discomfort, — cold,  damp, 
helpless  misery — that  voyage  was  the  dreariest  adventure  of 
Ralph's  life.  He  was  over-wrought,  too,  tired,  body  and  soul, 
and  with  no  spring  or  hope  to  meet  the  event. 

When  they  swung  straight  out,  and  the  rudder  kicked  under 
his  nerveless  arm,  he  stared  into  the  mist  with  the  feeling  that  a 
big  wave  to  end  all  trouble  would  be  a  blessed  relief. 

Suddenly  rising  where  the  sea  met  the  low  clouds  was  a  black 
hull.  "  And  she's  an  Austrian  frigate,  the  Imperatrice,  I  make 
her,"  said  the  headman  grimly,  after  he  had  turned  for  a  long 
look. 

*'  How  can  we  avoid  her  .' "  asked  Ralph  wearily.  It  didn't 
much  matter,  but  he  must  drown  himself  before  the  papers  got 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 

"If  heaven  wills  she  may  not  see  us,  or  think  we  are  fishing. 
There  is  no  going  back  ?  " 

"  No,  there  is  no  going  back,"  said  Ralph,  summoning  up  all 
his  strength. 

So  they  pulled  on,  up  and  down  everlastingly.  "  She  is 
signalling,"  said  another.  She  was  coming  towards  them 
broadside.  "  We  do  not  see  her  signals,"  said  the  headman. 
"  Ha  1  that  is  the  polite  way  of  saying  slop^'  he  went  on  a  few 
minutes  later.  There  was  a  pufF  of  smoke  hanging  to  the 
frigate's  side,  and  something  made  a  splash  and  a  round  eddy  not 
far  in  front  of  them. 
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"  Heave-to,"  ordered  Ralph.      They  rested  on  their  oars. 

A  boat  was  lowered  from  the  frigate  and  rapidly  pulled  in  their 
direction.  *'  Who  are  you,  and  where  are  you  going  ? "  hailed  a 
man  in  German. 

**  I  am  English  ;  these  men  are  taking  me  across  to  Venice," 
answered  Ralph. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  reach  Venice  ;    the  harbour  is  blockaded." 

**  Nevertheless  I  am  going." 

"In  a  row-boat  too  !  Dummkopfl*'  The  last  word  was  a 
little  lower,  but  the  boats  were  nearing  rapidly. 

"  Go  back  to  Trieste,"  came  the  next  order. 

"  I  shall  not." 

"  Then  you  must  come  with  me,  and  the  Captain  will  see  to  it." 

"  I  am  at  your  orders  so  far." 

"  You  had  better  be." 

Ralph  felt  a  litde  rise  of  excitement  as  danger  neared.  This 
was  better  than  sitting  still,  being  frozen  on  an  endless  waste  of 
waters.  That  his  life  hung  on  his  wits,  for  the  next  hour,  seemed 
a  small  thing  beside  that  awful  numbness.  He  could  hardly 
stand  up  in  the  rocking  boat  as  she  reached  the  frigate,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  quick  Austrian  sailor  he  would  have  ended  his 
career  there  and  then  in  the  Adriatic.  But,  hauled  and  helped, 
he  reached  deck  safely,  and  presently  was  reviving  under  the 
influence  of  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee  in  the  ward-room.  "  For 
he  is  English,  or  he  wouldn't  be  so  obstinate,"  said  the  lieutenant 
who  had  caught  him,  and  was  now  wondering  what  praise  or 
blame  he  was  going  to  get  out  of  the  affair. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

In  the  Captain's  cabin  Ralph  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
hawk-nosed  Italian. 

'^  This  is  a  strange  time  of  year  to  choose  for  a  pleasure-trip  to 
Venice,"  Captain  Salvini  remarked. 

"  It  was  my  only  time  ;  I  have  wanted  to  see  Venice  for  long, 


sir." 


**  The  town  is  blockaded." 

*'  My  boatmen  said  they  could  take  me  through." 

"  They  have  failed." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  stop  me." 

"  Most  certainly,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  in  the  exercise 
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of  my  duty.     Also,  I  must  search  your  boat,  your  men,   and 
you. 

**  My  boat  and  crew  if  you  like,  sir,  but  I  protest  against  a 
personal  search.     I  am  a  British  subject." 

"  I  must  do  my  duty." 

"  I'll  turn  out  my  pockets  here  before  you,  but  I'm  damned  if 
one  of  your  scoundrels  shall  touch  me  or  my  things."  Ralph 
thought  a  little  British  ruffling  might  be  an  off-chance  of  winning 
through. 

"  But  my   dear  sir "     The    Captain    was  Italian.     The 

system   had  not  bitten  into  his  bones,  and   the  magic  of  the 
British  name  worked. 

Ralph  hastened  to  follow  up  his  advantage.  "  I  shall  appeal 
to  my  Consul  about  your  infamous  treatment.  Mr.  Raden  is  a 
friend  of  mine, — see,  here  is  a  note  from  him — and  he  will  take 
care  that  a  travelling  Englishman  is  not  insulted  and  turned  back 
on  foolish  pretexts." 

*'  But  in  war-time " 

**  War-time  !  I  ask  you,  is  Austria  at  war  with  England  ? 
Then  why  may  I  not  go  from  one  Austrian  port  to  another  ? " 

'*  Venice  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  our  hands  at  this  moment. 
For  your  own  sake,  Mr. " 

**  My  name  is  Elliot.  There's  my  passport,  if  you  want  to 
see  it."  By  a  lucky  chance  he  usually  kept  his  passport  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  shooting-coat,  in  case  inquisitive  officials 
who  found  him  trespassing  should  demand  it. 

"  It  is  quite  in  order,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  have  here  also  Herr  Stuhl's  card.  You  may  know  him, 
perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  by  name.  Everything  seems  regular,  Mr.  Elliot, 
but  I  must  go  through  your  baggage, — here,  you  know,  and  you 
shall  stand  by  to  see  it  done."  The  Captain  was  following  the 
policy  of  conciliation  to  its  utmost.  Really,  he  was  puzzled 
by  this  very  aueer  fish  that  had  come  into  his  net. 

**  Baggage  r  "  said  Ralph.     "  I  have  none." 

''  Nothing .? " 

"  A  cloak,  a  gun,  a  dog.  I  hoped  to  land  somewhere  in  the 
lagoons  and  get  a  shot  at  duck  ;  can  you  tell  me  where  would  be 
the  best  place  ?  I  am  only  going  to  stay  a  night  or  so  in  Venice  ; 
what  should  I  want  with  luggage  ? " 

This  is  an  Englishman,  right  enough  ;  no  other  man  could  be 
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so  mad,  was  the  Captain's  thought.  Aloud,  he  said  :  '^  1  am 
sorry  to  be  discourteous,  but  I  must  absolutely  forbid  your  con- 
tinuing your  journey.  My  orders  are  to  keep  the  blockade 
strictly,  and,  believe  me,  for  your  own  sake  you  will  find  it  safer 
to  avoid  that  unfortunate  town.  Allow  me  to  recommend  your 
speedy  return  to  Trieste." 

The  recommendation  thinly  veiled  a  command,  and,  for  the 
moment,  Ralph  was  so  thankful  to  have  escaped  a  strict 
personal  examination  that  relief  was  his  only  feeling.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  his  protests,  and  he  did  so,  grumbling 
freely  in  English  and  German.  The  Captain,  however,  showed 
that  his  patience,  even  to  a  mad  Englishman,  had  limits,  and 
Ralph  yielded  at  last  with  a  bad  grace.  '*  I  am  in  your  power, 
sir,  and  therefore  I  suppose  I  must  turn  back." 

"  Exactly.  Now,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  dine  with  us. 
Lieutenant  Eckhardt  will  look  after  you,  I  hope." 

Eckhardt  was  the  young  man  into  whose  hands  Ralph  had 
fallen.  He  was  engaged  in  playing  with  Solomon,  who  had 
crawled  on  board  somehow  and  was  morosely  displeased  with  the 
whole  affiiir. 

"  He  is  a  funny  dog,  yours,"  said  he. 

"  He's  a  very  good  sporting  dog,"  answered  Ralph,  warmly. 

^'  But  it  should  be  a  bouledogue  to  an  Englishman,  yes  ? " 
Eckhardt  was  a  good-natured  young  ass. 

^'Should  it?     Why?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  it  is  always  so  in  the  comic  papers.  Come  and 
wash  in  my  cabin,  and  then  we  will  eat.  Without  any  luggage 
to  Venice  !      But  you  are  as  funny  as  your  dog  !  " 

"Glad you  think  so." 

"  Ah,  I  have  not  offended  ?  No  ?  That  is  well.  Oalroight, — 
see,  I  know  English.  You  know,  my  friend,  we  might  have 
hanged  you." 

"  You'd  have  found  yourselves  in  a  very  unpleasant  mess  if 
you  had." 

"And  Dahlerup  would  have  hanged  you,  without  asking 
questions.  He  would  have  searched  afterwards,  and  on  finding 
his  mistake  and  that  you  were  no  pirate  nor  secret-service  man, 
he  would  have  handsomely  apologised  to  your  Consul  and  all 
would  have  been  well.     But  our  Captain  is  difl^erent." 

"  I'm  sincerely  glad  he  is." 

"  Yes,  Salvini  is  a  little  bit  of  a  patriot  himself.     He  is  also 
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very  reasonable,  and  ready  to  hear  excuses.     It  is  bad  for  dis- 
cipline, but  makes  him  pleasant  to  live  with." 

**  He's  turning  me  back, — that's  bad  enough." 

And  indeed,  on  consideration,  it  was  very  bad,  for  those  papers 
had  to  be  taken  to  Venice  somehow.  During  the  comfortable 
meal  that  followed,  this  thought  recurred  again  and  again.  A 
wild  notion  of  appealing  to  the  Captain's  Italianism  was  dismissed 
as  being  too  risky.  Besides,  he  had  no  opportunity.  After 
dinner  and  an  interval  of  tobacco  and  politeness,  Ralph  stood  up 
to  make  his  adieux.  The  Captain  bade  him  farewell  with  the  rest, 
wished  him  a  pleasant  pull  back  to  Trieste,  and  remarked  that  he 
was  glad  to  have  been  of  service  to  him.  With  an  excellent  and 
much-wanted  meal  inside  him,  Ralph  could  be  nothing  less  than 
grateful. 

Now  that  mid-day  was  past,  the  sea  had  calmed  to  a  slow  roll, 
and  the  fog  was  thickening  every  minute. 

"  Mind  you  don't  get  run  down  near  the  harbour-mouth," 
warned  Eckhardt,  convoying  his  prisoner  back  to  the  boat. 
**  Good-bye,  Englishman,  good-bye,  funny  dog.  Come  and  sec 
us  again  soon  !  "  he  shouted,  as  the  most  jestful  farewell  he  could 
invent. 

The  boatmen  had^een  fed  and  warmed,  and  were  in  their 
places.  Ralph  tumble  on  to  his  seat,  pulled  the  cloak  round 
him,  and  let  Solomon  snuggle  into  the  inside  of  it  as  before. 

"  For  Trieste,"  he  said,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  men 
of  the  frigate. 

A  fog  can  move  very  swiftly.  The  Imperatrice  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  wiped  away,  as  a  sponge  destroys  a  water-colour 
painting.  She  was  a  faint  blur, — she  was  gone, — and  the  dirty  dun 
vapour  lay  like  a  blanket  around  them. 

"  One  of  you  must  steer,  I  can't  manage  it  in  this  weather,"  said 
Ralph  ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  idea  came  to  him.  '*  And  make  for 
Caorle  along  the  coast.  I'll  land  thereabouts,  and  get  to  Venice 
so, — or  go  on  all  the  way  by  sea  if  we  can." 

"  It  would  take  days,"  said  the  surly  chief ;  "  if  we  were  not 
shot  by  the  batteries." 

**  Give  me  your  oar,"  was  all  Ralph  said.  "  You  know  the 
direction,  Stefano  ? " 

'^  I  know, — as  well  as  a  man  may  in  this  ;  but  it  would  be 
better  to  go  back  to  Trieste." 

"  Does  anyone  want  a  gun-butt  on  his  head  f     For  the  neuLl 
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who  says  Trieste  to  me  will  have  it,"  was  Ralph's  reply,  laying  the 
gun  close  to  his  hand  as  he  settled  to  Stefano's  oar. 

They  were  curs  as  he  knew,  and  the  threat  was  enough  to  keep 
them  silent.  But  he  knew  his  real  helplessness  also,  and  the  brief 
energy  born  of  warmth  and  food  was  dying  out  in  him  Pulling, 
to  his  unaccustomed  arms,  was  hard  work,  and  the  damp  cold  fog 
seemed  to  choke  him  and  make  his  head  swim.  The  streaky  oily 
sea  slipped  past,  a  giddying  race  of  water,  and  the  fog  muffled 
the  men,  even  the  one  whose  back  almost  touched  him.  "  There 
will  be  a  great  reward  when  we  get  to  Venice,"  he  heard  himself 
saying,  and  then  wished  he  had  not  tried  to  speak,  for  his  voice 
showed  how  he  laboured  for  breath.  Someone  laughed  hoarsely, 
but  no  one  spoke.  Still  the  water  slipped  past.  .  .  **  Keep  your 
eyes  in  the  boat."  Who  had  said  that,  and  where  ?  It  seemed 
to  echo  from  the  fog.     And  it  was  impossible  to  obey,  for  the 

water  moved,  and  moved,  until, a  sudden  jar  brought  him 

dazedly  to  himself.    He  had  lost  stroke  and  nearly  slipped  his  oar. 

"  Ship  it,"  ordered  the  headman,  and  his  master  was  too 
exhausted  to  resist.  He  crouched  down  somehow,  somewhere, 
in  the  damp,  with  a  heavy  weight  thrown  over  him,  and  Solomon 
pushing  a  wondering  nose  against  his  face. 

"  He  is  done,"  said  the  headman  ;  "  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble.  We  will  land  him  at  the  Izonso  mouth  so  that  he  thinks 
it  is  Caorle,  and  go  ourselves  to  Trieste." 

**  Why  not  take  him  back  with  us  ?  The  boy  will  die  in  the 
marshes,"  said  the  steersman. 

"  Because  he  has  papers  that  may  get  us  all  into  the  hands  of 
the  police.  That  — "  [the  word  he  used  to  describe  the  Countess 
is  not  fit  to  write]  "  would  not  have  given  us  so  much  money  for 
nothing.  II  Signor'  Conte  will  not  mind  there  being  one  English- 
man the  less,  I  think,  and  before  the  frigate  people  come  or  any 
questions  are  asked,  we  shall  be  home — down  the  coast." 

'*  Benissimo,     Well  reasoned  !  "  approved  a  man  of  Cattaro. 

"  Bene^  bene^^  they  all  agreed. 

An  hour  later,  Ralph  was  shaken  out  of  his  stupor  and  the 
covering  cloak.  *'This  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  Venice, 
Signore,"  said  the  headman.  "  Now  give  us  our  pay,  remembering 
the  many  dangers  we  have  run  in  your  service." 

^*  The  money  was  given  in  part  before,  and  in  part  is  due  when 
the  message  is  delivered.  Which  of  you  comes  with  me  to  Venice 
to  receive  it  ^ " 
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Contact  with  the  land  had  brought  back  his  senses. 

**  No,  no  1  We  are  afraid  of  the  Austrian  batteries.  The 
Englishman  may  be  brave  enough  to  find  a  way  into  the  lagoons 
from  here,  but  we  are  not.  We  seek  our  homes  now,  and  we 
want  our  pay." 

They  were  four,  and  he  was  one.  Shelter  for  the  night  and 
food  must  be  begged.  He  tossed  the  purse  Luigia  had  given 
him  to  the  headman,  and  the  rest  fell  upon  it  like  dogs  on 
a  bone.  '*  Now  tell  me  the  way  to  shelter,  at  least,"  he  said, 
"  and  the  road  to  Venice." 

"  Along  that  canal,  Signore.  There  are  many  farms  and  barns 
for  the  hay  hereabouts  ;  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  by  following 
the  track  it  will  be  easy."  The  headman  kept  his  oily  surly  tone, 
as  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  boat. 

"  AddiOy^  said  Ralph,  turning  inland. 

"  Addio^  Signore.  And  none  ever  wanted  God's  help  more,** 
added  the  villain  piously. 

It  might  have  been  any  hour  not  actually  deep  night,  for  the 
fog  made  everything  invisible  save  the  dripping  cane-stalks  that 
bordered  the  little  path.  Solomon  set  himself  to  a  trot  in  front ; 
perhaps  he  smelt  man,  or  knew  himself  not  far  from  a  home- 
stead. His  master  called  to  check  him,  for  his  legs  felt  weak  and 
cramped  after  the  long  crouching  in  the  boat.  "  Come,"  said 
the  dog,  with  an  impatient  wave  of  his  brown  tail.  They  went 
on,  the  boy  stumbling  painfully  in  boggy  places,  recovering 
himself  each  time  with  a  greater  effort  among  the  cane-roots  that 
formed  the  sound  path.  A  curious  sense  of  having  done  this  in 
a  former  life  came  over  him.  "  We  must  keep  round,  always 
following  the  stream,for  the  way  straight  across  is  a  bog  in  winter," 
he  found  himself  thinking.  Keep  round  what  }  He  could  not 
remember,  but  he  knew  it  was  important.  Surely  the  fog  was 
thickening,  or  was  the  night  really  falling }  Solomon  was 
keeping  close  ahead  now,  having  grasped  the  situation,  and  being 
quite  ready  to  act  as  guide. 

It  was  cold,  even  walking  as  quickly  as  one  could  ;  but  most 
unpleasant  was  a  feeling  in  his  head,  a  singing  sensation  as  if  a 
thick  wall  of  sound  were  cutting  him  off  from  the  real  world. 
A  whine  from  Solomon  would  penetrate  this  inward  fog  now  and 
then,  and  he  tried  to  answer,  to  talk  to  the  dog,  to  repeat  poetry 
aloud,  anything, — but  again  it  came,  and  again,  always  closer  and 
more  muffling. 
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At  last  Solomon  startled  the  mists  by  a  bark.  There  was 
something  dark  in  front.  Ralph  hardly  saw  it ;  he  was  frightened 
like  a  child  by  the  dog's  noise,  as  awful  as  the  report  of  a  gun 
in  that  stillness ;  but  he  followed  blindly  over  a  single  plank 
bridge  and  up  a  little  rise.  Then  he  found  himself  fumbling  at 
a  door-latch.  "  It  used  to  open  so,"  he  muttered,  and  the 
ricketty  catch  gave  to  his  hand.  With  a  squeak  of  rusty  hinges 
the  wooden  door  opened.  "  I  wonder  when  Lai  will  come  ;  he's 
late,"  Ralph  went  on,  feeling  in  his  pockets  for  matches,  the 
sulphur  ones  that  were  such  a  luxury.  They  were  damp,  but  a 
spark  was  at  last  struck.  '^  No  wood,"  he  muttered  ;  '*  very 
careless.     Well,  the  corncobs  must  do." 

Solomon  watched  his  master  piling  the  corncobs  up  where  the 
cold  caked  ashes  lay.  They  kindled  into  a  quick  flickering 
flame,  but  before  it  had  died  out  the  mechanical  power  left  Ralph. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  corner,  among  the  rest  of  the  cobs  and 
a  bundle  of  canes  for  the  making  of  decoy-ducks.  Sometimes  he 
moaned  and  muttered  in  his  sleep  ;  once  the  big  pointer  licked 
his  forehead  and  found  it  burning.  Obviously,  thought  Solomon, 
something  must  be  done.  He  went  to  the  open  door,  looked 
out  where  the  moon  was  struggling  with  the  lightening  fog, 
flung  back  his  flapping  ears,  and  threw  a  long  howl  into  the 
night. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PORTUGUESE  AND  THE  MONOMATAPAS 

There  is  no  more  romantic  epoch  in  the  world's  history  than 
that  which  began  when  the  long  night  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
had  lasted  since  the  setting  of  the  Roman  Empire,  broke  in  the 
glorious  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Europe  became  young  again, 
and,  claiming  youth's  prerogative  of  adventure,  set  herself  light- 
heartedly  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  world.  New  life,  pulsing 
tumultuously  through  her  veins,  prompted  her  to  penetrate  the 
mist  that  enshrouded  the  great  world  beyond  her  own  horizon  ; 
new  knowledge  opened  a  vista  of  vast  possibilities  ;  new  ideals 
imposed  the  task  of  proclaiming  Christianity  in  the  heathen  lands  ; 
and  new  ambitions  led  merchant  adventurers  to  risk  life  and 
fortune  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  direct  route  to  the  rich  markets 
of  the  Orient.  No  task  was  too  great  to  be  attempted.  To  open 
communication  with  the  mysterious  East,  men  faced  innumerable 
dangers  in  waterless  deserts  and  among  mountain  passes,  in 
strange  cities  and  at  barbaric  courts,  braved  the  hardships  of  the 
Arctic  seas,  sailed  doggedly  westward  across  the  vast  heaving 
Atlantic,  and  groped  league  by  league  along  the  interminable 
barrier  of  the  West  African  seaboard,  with  youthful  simplicity, 
enthusiasm  and  inexperience,  daring  avast  Unknown  peopled,  so 
all  believed,  by  sea-monsters,  unicorns,  devils, 

Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

Such  a  spirit  animated  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  Pero  de 
Covilhao,  Bartholomew  I>iaz,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  other  Portu- 
guese enthusiasts  and  adventurers.  Their  plan  for  the  spiritual 
and  material  conquest  of  the  world  was  practical  in  conception  and, 
though  destined  ultimately  to  fail,  was  rewarded  by  unexpected 
and  rich  results.  The  Saracens  had  been  driven  out  of  Europe. 
The  Portuguese  determined  to  follow  up  the  conquest,  challenge 
them  on  their  own  ground,  wrest  from  them  their  monopoly  of 
Eastern    commerce,  and  determine  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
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whether  the  Caliph  or  the  Pope  should  have  supreme  authority. 
That  the  Saracens  should  be  attacked  on  two  flanks  it  was 
necessar)*^  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Prester  John,  the  great 
potentate  who,  it  was  supposed,  in  some  undefined  quarter  of  Asia 
or  Africa  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  midst  of 
heathendom.  To  obtain  definite  knowledge  of  this  Christian 
potentate's  kingdom  Portuguese  emissaries  undertook  journeys 
that  for  enterprise,  daring,  and  romance  almost  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  the  wanderings  of  Jason  and  Ulysses  rather  than 
with  even  the  greatest  explorations  of  modern  times.  They  visited 
Cairo,  Aden,  Bagdad,  Calicut,  Goa,  Sofala,  and  even  it  is  said 
Timbuctoo.  The  navigators,  who  after  each  voyage  added  more 
and  more  to  men's  knowledge  of  the  West  African  coast,  declared 
that  Prester  John's  kingdom  was  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  for  the 
kings  of  Benin,  on  succeeding  to  their  thrones,  paid  homage  to  a 
feudal  lord  twenty  months'  journey  to  the  eastward,  who  decorated 
their  ambassadors  with  a  brazen  cross  ;  and  by  the  time  that 
Vasco  da  Gama  by  reaching  India  had  achieved  the  first  great 
victory  in  the  national  quest,  this  theory  was  confirmed  by  Pero 
de  Covilhao,  who,  led  by  negro  pilgrims  who  had  visited  the 
Christian  shrines  of  Jerusalem,  traversed  the  Nubian  deserts  and 
among  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  was  received  at  the  court  of  a 
black  but  Christian  king.^ 

Having  located  Prester  John,  it  became  necessary  to  find  the 
most  direct  route  to  his  empire,  which  according  to  the  deductions 
of  the  most  expert  geographers  was  situated  exactly  on  the 
equator,  on  the  shore  of  a  vast  lake  whose  waters  supplied  the 
three  great  rivers,  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi.  Vasco 
da  Gama  had  visited  one  of  the  mouths  of  this  last  and  had 
named  it  the  River  of  Good  Indications,  for  this  was  the  first 
place  in  Africa  where  he  saw  signs  of  Eastern  commerce.  From  the 
natives  living  on  its  banks  the  Portuguese  heard  rumours  of  a  king 
named  Monomatapa,  who  reigned  in  the  interior,  whose  dominion 
extended  many  weeks'  journey  in  each  direction,  and  whose 
capital  was  surrounded  by  stone  walls  twenty-five  spans  in  width, 
on  which  were  inscriptions  so  ancient  that  no  man  could  read  them. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
knowledge  that  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  centuries  had 
obscured  with  myth  and  fable,  was  receiving  startling  verification 

*  Records  of  South-Eastern  Africa  ;  by  George  McCall  Theal.     Vol.  vi. 
Da  jfssa^  by  Joio  de  Barroe.     London,  1895-1902. 
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from  the  discoveries  of  modern  explorers.  Little  wonder  then 
that  the  Portuguese  held  this  Monomatapa  to  be  none  other  than 
Prester  John,  and  his  kingdom,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and 
ebony,  to  be  identical  with  the  long-lost  land  of  Ophir,  or  that 
they  cherished  the  hope  of  establishing  between  this  land  and 
Portugal  a  commerce  as  rich  as  that  which  was  carried  on  between 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Even  if  he  proved  not  to 
be  Prester  John,  this  monarch  was  still  worth  the  seeking. 
Wealthy  empires  that  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation 
in  the  midst  of  barbarism  had  been  found  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  ;  why  should  they  not  be  found  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  ?  To  reach  the  land  of  the  Monomatapas  unknown 
dangers  must  be  braved,  but  the  gallant  conquistadores  recked 
little  of  these.  Death  was  at  worst  the  penalty  of  failure,  and 
the  reward  of  success  was  dazzling  enough  to  outweigh  this  a 
hundred  times.  Up  the  Zambesi  therefore,  with  Httle  to  aid 
them  but  their  swords,  their  clumsy  ordnance,  and  their  indomit- 
able courage,  ventured  a  band  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  Por- 
tuguese knights  and  men-at-arms  under  Francisco  Barreto,  in 
quest  of  the  mysterious  potentate  of  whose  wealth  and  power 
they  had  heard. 

The  journey  up  the  Zambesi  was  still  more  laborious  than  the 
long  voyage  round  the  Cape.  Those  of  the  expedition  who 
drpve  the  transport  animals,  horses,  oxen,  and  camels,  had  to 
force  their  way  along  the  river  bank,  winding  round  innumerable 
lagoons,  ploughing  through  reedy  swamps,  hacking  a  way 
through  matted  jungle  or  at  best  through  tangled  grass  that 
waved  a  yard  above  their  heads.  The  league-broad  river  itself  is 
separated  into  a  dozen  shallow,  tortuous  streams  that  wind 
among  thickets  of  reeds  and  wide  expanses  of  gleaming  sand. 
Up  these  streams,  often  stranding  in  the  shallows  and  often 
returning  to  seek  a  deeper  channel,  sailed  the  little  flotilla  that 
carried  the  main  body  of  the  expedition.  When  the  wind  failed 
they  warped  their  cumbrous  craft  painfully  up  stream  by  hauling 
on  long  cables  afl'ixed  to  grapnels  which  were  carried  on  ahead 
by  light  canoes.  The  heat  was  terrific,  but  this  they  joyfully 
regarded  both  as  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  presence  of  gold  in 
the  soil. 

Perils  beset  them  on  every  side.  With  swords  and  clumsy 
arquebuses  they  encountered  wild  beasts,  formidable  even  to 
men    armed     with     modern    weapons.      The    deadly    c.Vvwa.'*.^ 
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which  modern  medical  science  can  combat  but  feebly, 
thinned  their  ranks  and  decimated  their  transport  animals. 
Still  worse  than  tangible  dangers  and  the  constant  fear  of 
death  the  travellers  felt  a  vague  sense  of  being  under  some 
malignant  influence.  The  size  and  ferocity  of  the  wild  animals 
they  encountered,  the  gloom  and  desolation  of  the  unfamiliar 
landscape,  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  nature  of  the  maladies 
that  with  awful  suddenness  struck  down  both  man  and  beast 
convinced  them  that  in  penetrating  Africa  they  were  entering  the 
special  home  of  evil  spirits  and  defying  Satan  himself. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Africa  convinced  the  Portu- 
guese that  the  Devil  had  a  strong,  real,  and  personal  influence 
in  the  country.  Those  suffering  from  malarial  fever  were 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  One  priest,  finding 
himself  so  attacked,  endeavoured  to  shake  off"  the  demon  by 
running  away  from  it  at  his  utmost  speed.  This  drastic  remedy, 
probably  by  inducing  profuse  perspiration,  proved  effectual  and 
the  demon  left  the  reverend  father  weak  but  free  from  fever.  In 
native  customs,  too,  with  their  many  striking  parallels  to  obser- 
vances enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  the  mysterious  rites 
of  witch-doctors  and  diviners  the  Portuguese  saw  clear  evidence 
of  diabolical  influence.  Father  dos  Santos,  a  pioneer  missionary 
and  chronicler  of  Barretos's  expedition,  wrote  of  these  practices 
as  follows  • 

The  Devill  enters  into  one  of  the  company,  saying,  he  is  the  soulc  of  the 
deceased  King,  father  of  the  present,  and  that  he  comes  to  speak  to  his 
Sonne.  The  Cafar  thus  possessed  falls  downe  on  the  ground  in  an  ill  plight 
and  is  distracted,  the  Devill  speaking  by  his  mouth  all  the  strange  tongues 
of  all  the  Cafar  Nations  about  them,  many  of  which  some  of  the  men 
present  understand.  And  after  this  hee  beginneth  to  behave  himself,  and 
to  speake  like  the  King  pretended,  by  which  signes  the  Cafars  acknowledge 
the  comming  of  the  deceased  King's  soule.  The  King  is  now  made  ac- 
quainted herewith,  and  comes  with  his  Grandes  to  the  place  where  the 
Demon iake  is,  and  doe  him  great  reverence.  Then  all  the  rest  goc  aside, 
and  the  King  remaynes  with  him  alone,  speaking  friendly  as  with  his 
father  departed,  and  enquireth  if  hee  be  to  make  warres,  whether  he  shall 
overcome  his  enemies,  touching  dearth,  or  troubles  in  his  kingdom,  and 
whatsoever  else  he  desireth  to  know  :  And  the  Devill  answereth  his 
questions,  and  adviseth  him  what  to  doe,  not  without  lies  altogether,  as  he 
which  is  the  enemie  of  mankind,  and  thinks  it  enough  to  hold  his  credit 
with  them,  and  yeerely  to  be  consulted.  After  all  this  the  Devill  departeth 
from  that  bodie,  leaving  it  weary  and  ever  after  ill  apayd.^ 

^    PuftCHAS  HIS  PlLGRIMES.       Voi.  ix. 
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Another  priest,  FathCT  Andre  Fernandes,  was  much  struck  by 
the  personal  resemblance  between  the  natives  and  the  conven- 
tional medieval  representation  of  Satan.  Writing  to  a  brother 
of  his  Order  at  Goa  for  pictures  with  which  to  teach  the  savages, 
he  described  the  native  method  of  dressing  hair  by  twisting  it 
into  the  shape  of  long  spiral  horns  and  added :  "  Of  your 
charity  let  the  picture  of  the  Judgement  which  I  have  asked  for 
contain  devils  with  horns,"  ' 

Barretos's  expedition  was  fated  never  to  reach  the  court  of  the 
Monomatapa.2  The  death  of  his  transport  animals,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  his  supplies,  the  wasting  of  his  force  through  fierce 
battles  with  the  natives,  and  the  ever  growing  burden  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  compelled  its  commander  to  halt  when  he  had 
reached  Sena,  an  Arab  settlement  on  the  Zambesi  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  and  return  to  the  coast  for 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  He  died  soon  afterwards  and  his 
successor  abandoned  the  quest. 

Others  meanwhile,  missionaries  and  merchants  starting  from 
Sofala  and  travelling  independently,  had  actually  reached  the 
mountains  among  which  the  great  African  potentate  lived,  and 
had  obtained  permission  to  reside  at  his  capital.  The  empire  of 
the  Monomatapa  proved  to  be  in  no  way  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  its  sovereign,  so  far  from 
being  the  enlightened  Prester  John  of  their  expectations,  was  a 
potentate  little  less  barbarous  than  the  average  Bantu  chief.  The 
accounts  of  his  power,  the  magni6cence  of  his  palaces,  and  the 
pomp  of  his  court  had  passed  rrom  mouth  to  mouth  and  gained 
much  in  the  transit.  Gold  and  silver  were  to  be  found  in  his 
dominions,  but  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  alive  the 
hope  cherished  by  the  Portuguese  of  finding  colossal  wealth,  and 
to  encourage  them  in  a  search  as  fruitless  as  that  of  children  for 
the  rainbow's  foot.  The  power  of  the  Monomatapa  dynasty 
was  great,  and  had  been  greater.  It  is  said  to  have  extended 
from  the  Zambesi  on  the  north  to  some  vaguely  defined  limit  in 
approximately  the  same  latitude  as  Delagoa  Bay  in  the  south, 
and  from  the  sea  to  the  Kalahari  Desert  or  the  Land  of  the 
Bushmen.  It  had,  however,  already  begun  to  decay  and  had 
disintegrated  into  four  separate  kingdoms,  the  stability  of  which 

'  Recokos  of  South-eastern  Africa.     Vol.  ij. 

'  The  name  or  title  Mrniomatafa  was  awumed  on  accessioD  to  the  throne  by 
each  succeaiive  king. 
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in  turn  was  threatened  by  the  ambitions  of  minor  vassals.  The 
Monomatapa's  palaces,  the  reputed  size  and  strength  of  which 
had  inspired  the  Portuguese  with  hope  of  finding  an  advanced 
civilisation,  proved  to  be  colossal  but  rude  fortresses  of  rough- 
hewn  stone,  ornamented,  not  with  inscriptions  so  ancient  that  no 
man  could  read  them,  but  with  patterns  that  are  now  recognised 
as  identical  with  the  primitive  man's  first  attempts  at  decora- 
tion. 

Those  who  first  reported  the  existence  of  these  huge  structures 
may  be  pardoned  for  believing  them  to  be  evidence  of  advanced 
civilisation.  When  it  was  found  that  the  Monomatapa,  though 
more  powerful  and  reigning  over  more  subjects  than  any  other 
Bantu  potentate  of  whom  history  has  any  record,  had  no  claim 
to  be  considered  as  anything  but  barbarous,  the  glamour  which 
fell  away  from  his  personality  still  lingered  over  them  ;  and 
since  it  seemed  unlikely  that  a  people  so  rude  as  the  Mono- 
matapa's  subjects  could  have  constructed  buildings  so  massive,  it 
was  concluded  that  they  were  built  by  some  cultured  race  of 
antiquity.  It  was  found  that  the  native  name  for  these  buildings 
was  Zimbaohe,  a  name  which,  altered  to  Zimbabwe,  is  still  applied 
to  the  largest  and  most  elaborately  built  fortress.  The 
Portuguese  not  unnaturally  identified  this  word  with  the 
Agysimba  from  which  Ptolemy  made  observations  of  the  southern 
stellar  system,  as  they  identified  the  mountain  Fura  in  Manicaland 
with  the  Ophir  of  Old  Testament  history.  Later  and  more 
competent  investigators  regarded  the  buildings  as  the  work 
of  Phoenician  or  Sabean  colonists,^  a  theory  that  was  generally 
accepted  until  very  recently,  when  careful  comparison  with 
modern  Bantu  villages  showed  them  to  be  purely  African  in 
design  ;  and  the  discovery  under  the  foundations  of  one  of  a 
piece  of  Nankeen  pottery  of  known  date  proved  them  to  have 
been  built  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.^  The  early 
Portuguese  chroniclers  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  the  stone 
fortresses  were  actually  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  travellers' 
first  arrival  in  the  country.  Some  state  that  they  were  inhabited 
by  the  many  wives  of  the  Monomatapa,  others  that  each  of  them 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  his  chief  vassals  ;  others  again  say  that  the 
Monomatapa  lived  in  a  village  of  huts  made  entirely  of  mud, 

1  The   Ruined  Cities  of   Mashonaland;   by  J.   Theodore   Bent.      London, 
1892. 
'  Mediaeval  Rhodesia;  by  D.  Randall  Maclver.     London,  1905* 
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wattle,  and  thatch  as  are  those  of  all  modern  Bantu  chiefs.  It  is 
probable  that  the  stone  fortresses  were  built  when  the  empire  of 
the  Monomatapas  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  It  had  already 
begun  to  decay  and  disintegrate  when  the  Portuguese  entered 
the  country,  and  perhaps  the  degenerate  successors  of  the  great 
Monomatapas  were  beginning  to  abandon  structures  which  they 
no  longer  knew  how  to  build  or  repair.  Certainly,  not  long 
after  their  first  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  the  Mono- 
matapas, who  had  apparently  lost  dominion  over  the  territory  in 
which  the  stone  fortresses  stood,  are  described  as  living  in 
a  village  of  the  ordinary  African  type  many  miles  nearer  the 
Zambesi.  Though  the  Monomatapa  was  neither  Prester  John 
nor  a  civilised  monarch  the  pompous  ceremonial  observed  at  his 
court,  barbaric  though  it  was  and  judged  by  modern  common- 
place standards  burlesque  rather  than  majestic,  must  have 
seemed  impressive  even  to  men  familiar  with  the  stately  courts 
of  Europe. 

The  king  of  Benomatapa  [wrote  one  of  the  first  Portuguese  to  visit  his 
court]  keeps  great  state  and  is  served  on  bended  knee  with  reverence. 
When  he  drinks,  coughs,  or  sighs  every  person  wishes  him  well  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  outside  the  house,  the  word  being 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  all  round  the  town  so  that  it  is  known  that 
the  king  has  drunk,  coughed  or  sighed.^ 

Natives  on  entering  the  king's  presence  lay  down  and  crawled 
towards  him,  spoke  without  looking  at  him,  and  during  the 
whole  interval  clapped  their  hands  continuously  in  salutation. 
Nor,  until  they  had  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in  the  country, 
were  the  Portuguese  allowed  much  greater  laxity. 

The  Portugals  enter  on  their  feet,  but  unshod,  and  becing  ncere  the 
king,  prostrate  themselves  lying  on  one  side  almost  sitting,  and  without 
looking  on  him  speake  to  him,  at  every  fourth  word  clapping  their  hands 
according  to  the  custome.* 

Later  on,  when  they  had  secured  by  diplomacy  the  influence 
which  they  could  not  establish  by  force,  the  Portuguese  were 
allowed  to  approach  the  Monomatapa  with  less  abject  symbols  of 
respect.  A  part  of  the  treaty  made  between  the  King  of  Portugal 
and  the  Monomatapa  ordained  that  ambassadors  [from  the  Portu- 
guese governors]  who  entered  his  presence  should  do  so  shod  and 

^  Records  of  South-Eastern  Africa.     Vol.  iii. 
2  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes.     Vol.  ix. 
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covered  and  bearing  arms,  should  be  seated  on  a  chair  without 
being  obliged  to  clap  their  hands,  and  that  other  Portuguese 
should  be  seated  on  a  kaross.^ 

By  the  same  treaty  the  Monomatapa  agreed  to  expel  all  Moors 
from  his  coast.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese  Arabs 
had  established  settlements  on  the  Zambesi,  had  opened  a  trade 
with  the  subjects  of  the  Monomatapa,  and  had  contrived  to 
obtain  considerable  influence  at  his  court.  Realising  that 
Portuguese  influence  would  seriously  endanger  their  interests, 
they  endeavoured  to  counteract  it  in  every  possible  way.  When 
the  intrepid  Jesuit  priest,  Father  Gon^alo,  persuaded  the 
Monomatapa  to  be  baptised,  they  assured  him  that  the  ceremony 
of  baptism  was  a  magical  rite  which  would  bring  him  into  the 
priest's  power.  The  Monomatapa  took  fright,  and  promptly 
ordered  the  execution  not  only  of  Father  Gon^alo,  but  of  many 
of  his  own  subjects  who  had  been  baptised  with  him.  Two  days 
afterwards  he  repented,  had  two  Arabs  put  to  death,  and  ban- 
ished all  the  others.  For  a  time  after  this  he  tried  to  deal 
impartially  with  both,  Portuguese  and  Arabs.  That  their 
respective  interests  should  be  properly  represented  he  entrusted 
the  cause  of  each  to  his  two  principal  wives.  The  first  wife  was 
given  the  title  of  Mother  of  the  Portuguese,  and  all  commu- 
nication between  them  and  the  King  was  conducted  through  her. 
The  second  wife  was  known  as  Mother  of  the  Arabs.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  received  most  favour.  The  Monomatapa 
formally  recognised  them  as  his  "  wives  "  and  conferred  on  the 
Portuguese  governor  the  honorary  title  of  Chief  Wife.  The 
Arabs  never  regained  their  influence  either  at  the  Monomatapa 
court  or  on  the  Zambesi.  Their  power  waned  until  they  were 
compelled  fully  to  acknowledge  Portuguese  authority.  They 
were  forbidden  to  possess  Christian  slaves  or  to  propagate  their 
faith  among  the  heathen.  Furthermore  they  were  not  allowed  to 
have  slaves  at  all  except  by  license  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  only 
then  under  the  extraordinary  condition  that  they  endeavoured  to 
persuade  such  slaves  to  become  Christians. 

When  Portuguese  power  in  East  Africa  was  at  its  zenith  the 
Monomatapas  became  nominal  vassals  of  its  king.  None  of  them 
succeeded  to  the  throne  until  he  had  been  baptised,  and  many 
were  admitted  to  one  or  other  of  the  Holy  Orders.  One  of 
them  even  abdicated  his  throne,  devoted  himself  to  the  service 

^   Records  of  South-Eastern  Africa.     Vol.  v. 
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of  the  Church,  and  rose  to  be  head  of  a  monastery  in  Goa. 
Alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  however,  did  not  arrest  the  decay 
into  which  the  Monomatapa's  empire  was  falling.  When  they 
found  that  the  land  over  which  the  Monomatapas  ruled  was  not 
so  rich  in  gold  and  silver  as  they  had  expected,  the  Portuguese, 
both  soldiers  and  priests,  gradually  deserted  it.  Occasionally 
they  helped  their  ally  to  resist  the  invasion  of  cannibal  hordes,  or 
to  suppress  risings  of  rebel  vassals.  Once,  in  return  for  the 
grant  of  some  silver  mines,  they  re-established  him  on  his  throne. 
In  spite  of  such  help  the  empire  seems  gradually  to  have  melted 
away.  During  the  dark  days  of  Portugal's  East  African  dominion, 
when  Portuguese  authority  scarcely  extended  a  musket-shot 
from  each  of  the  few  scattered  garrisons,  and  Portuguese  governors 
were  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  paying  tribute  to  native  free- 
booters, the  dynasty  practically  disappeared.  Livingstone,  on 
his  way  down  the  Zambesi  in  1857,  while  within  a  day's  journey 
of  the  Portuguese  garrison  at  Tetc,  was  called  upon  to  pay  toll 
m  the  name  of  the  Monomatapa ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
chief,  who  it  was  admitted  was  the  vassal  of  a  more  powerful 
ruler,  had  any  real  claim  to  a  title  once  held  by  a  line  of  kings 
who  had  reigned  over  a  territory  as  large  as  France. 

There  is  pathos  in  the  comparison  between  the  greatness  of 
the  Portuguese  conquistadores  and  the  apparent  littleness  of 
what  they,  achieved.  They  claimed  dominion  over  all  the  land 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  China,  and  after  a  brief 
but  glorious  period  of  empire  were  obliged  to  relinquish  all  but 
a  few  isolated  garrisons.  They  failed  to  establish  communication 
with  the  Abyssinian  king,  the  Prester  John  of  medieval  myth, 
whose  assistance  in  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world,  even  had  it 
been  obtainable,  would  have  been  of  little  value.  The  African 
empire,  to  conquer  which  they  faced  such  perils  and  hardships, 
proved  little  more  important  than  the  petty  principalities  of  other 
savage  African  kings.  The  history  of  the  conquistadores  seems 
on  suf)erficial  examination  to  be  one  long  record  of  failure.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  however,  how  much  they  dared  with  what 
poverty  of  resources,  and  tluit  though  they  failed  to  achieve  the 
stupendous  task  on  which  they  embarked,  nevertheless  at  a 
critical  period  of  African  history  they  preserved  that  continent 
for  European  instead  of  Asiatic  control,  for  Christendom  instead 
of  Islam. 

Ralph  A.  Durand 


SWEEPS-ERRANT 

In  the  fading  Eighties  of  the  last  century  the  genius  of 
errantry  had  periods  of  vigour  around  our  old-world  village  in 
the  North,  as  those  who  have  survived  the  travail  of  twenty 
winters  in  dyke  and  furrow  will,  I  doubt  not,  remember.  It  was 
not  a  magnificent  order  that  kept  the  medieval  spark  at  the 
flicker  ;  and  you  did  not  see  its  Templars  truculently  pricking 
the  plain  in  flashing  cuirass  and  with  lance  poised  for  slaughter. 
Its  votaries  went  mostly  afoot,  clad  mournfully  in  the  panoply 
of  soot,  brandishing  no  weapon  more  mortal  than  a  flue-brush, 
and  warding  oflT  the  shocks  of  Fate  with  bucklers  of  fuliginous 
bags.  They  were  Sweeps-Errant,  Knights  of  the  Chimney, 
slayers  of  the  paynims  of  household  reek  and  grime. 

From  early  spring  to  late  autumn  these  smutty  roamers  were 
spasmodically  with  us  ;  and  now  and  again  you  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  them  wheeling  clumsily  round  the  crescent  of 
beeches  near  the  rectory  and  shuffling  up  the  clean  straight 
street  past  the  gamekeeper's,  towards  the  ultimate  plantation  at 
Long  Lane  corner.  Sometimes  in  his  progress  he  would 
proclaim  his  desire  for  service  raucously  like  a  ragman  ;  more 
often  he  would  advertise  his  presence  by  peeping  slyly  through 
the  open  doors  and  sending  the  cottagers'  children  shrieking  for 
security  from  his  black  visage,  his  eyes  shining  elfishly  amid  the 
encircling  gloom. 

"  Swee-ee-pp  !  "  was  his  challenge  to  all  and  sundry  ;  and 
frequently  before  the  startled  housewife  knew  what  she  was 
saying  he  had  been  told  to  be  ready  at  sunrise  on  the  next 
morning  with  the  paraphernalia  of  his  trade.  He  hardly  ever 
went  away  without  plying  his  oflice  somewhere,  and  his  visits 
were  never  of  a  scurrying  kind.  In  all  things  he  took  his  time. 
He  was  too  fully  stored  with  gipsy  philosophy  to  make  much 
haste;  and  besides,  he  was  in  no  fretful  hurry  to  tear  himself  from 
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the  savours  of  the  kitchen,  where  he  could  at  least  fill  his  belly 
through  his  nose. 

Our  Sweeps-Errant  were  temperamentally  varied.  No  two  were 
similar,  except  in  the  general  character  of  the  social  outcast  ;  in 
that,  indeed,  they  were  radically  akin.  But  I  think  that  the 
knock-kneed  pigmy  we  familiarly  called  Billy  was  our  best  beloved. 
Why  he  had  the  regard  of  our  bucolic  boyhood  I  do  not  quite 
know ;  for  physically  he  was  not  magnetic,  and  mental  and  moral 
attributes  then  had  little  weight  with  us.  He  was  a  contorted 
twig  of  a  man,  no  bigger  than  most  lads  at  their  entrance  upon 
decimals.  His  legs  and  body  were  mis-shapen,  and  his  huge  head, 
crowned  with  clumps  of  sooty  hair  tangled  like  the  bramble- 
brakes  of  a  forest,  seemed  to  overbalance  his  trunk  and  cause 
him  infinite  trouble  in  his  gait.  A  bristly  covering  stood  out 
stark  from  his  upper  lip,  and  hid  in  some  degree  his  jutting  teeth  ; 
and  a  slight  beard,  fundamentally  of  a  tawny  hue,  but  now 
grizzled  before  its  season  by  privations  and  intemperance,  straggled 
over  his  chin.  He  was  unconscionably  filthy,  and  his  company,  it 
must  be  conceded,  was  not  at  all  points  desirable.  Had  he  lived 
in  Shakespeare's  day  he  would  infallibly  have  been  set  down  in 
history  as  the  prototype  of  Caliban. 

Despite  his  eternal  blackness  (and  he  was  like  the  dusky  devil 
of  superstition)  he  was  what  you  would  call  a  popular  favourite. 
Even  the  milk-maids  would  lean  over  the  cow-house  doors  of  an 
evening  if  he  were  passing,  and,  safe  from  his  soiling  touch, 
exchange  elementary  jests  with  him  ;  and  the  school  lads  would 
always  make  room  for  him  in  a  game  of  taws.  Taws  was  a  mode 
of  recreation  that  he,  up  to  his  middle  manhood,  greatly  enjoyed. 
He  usually  carried  in  his  pockets  trophies  of  victory  gained  in 
other  villages,  and  was,  therefore,  from  the  gambler's  aspect, 
worthy  of  challenge. 

Every  night  during  his  stay  with  us  he  was  the  heart  of  the 
kitchen  company  at  the  Four  Jugs,  where  he  sang  his  unkempt 
ditties  and  told  tales  of  the  ways  of  the  nomads  to  a  gaping  and 
appreciative  audience.  He  had  the  philosophy  of  the  half-caste 
backwoodsman  mingled  with  the  rudimentary  raptures  of  the 
poet  ;  and  in  his  bibulous  hours  he  would  pace  the  sawdusted 
floor  and,  peripatetically,  expound  his  theories  of  life  to  the 
innocent  assembly  on  the  ale-benches. 

"  I'm  not  much  of  a  man  to  look  at,"  he  would  say  in  his 
Doric  twang  (not  imitable  in  dumb  type),  with  a  comic  glance  at 
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his  unlovely  person,  *'  but  I've  views — strong  views  ;  why 
shouldn't  1  ? — an'  my  idea  is,  live  nat'ral,  as  nat'ral  as  you  can. 
You  fellows,"  he  would  continue  waving  his  hand  at  the  yawning 
rustics,  **  you  fellows  aren't  thaf  !  You're  tied  to  custom  like  a 
snaffled  'oss.  Work  an'  bed,  wi'  beer  o'  nights  an'  church  o' 
Sundays,  is  your  programme  from  second  teeth  to  empty  gums. 
You  marry  and  bring  forth  imitations  o'  yoursens,  an'  so  on  for 
ever.  You're  like  a  railway-train, — always  in  the  same  track. 
You're  as  much  slaves  o'  the  'abits  o'  your  fathers  as  you  think 
I'm  the  slave  o'  this  ale, — see  ?  But  I  try  to  get  oot  o'  the  rut ; 
I  don't  sit  in  a  dream,  stock-still.  I'm  all  for  freedom.  Gi' 
me  my  fling  !  I  sicken  at  the  respectable  notion  o'  living.  Six 
months  oot  o'  the  twelve, — from  All  Fool's  Day  to  nigh 
Michaelmas — you  don't  catch  me  sleeping  within  your  four 
walls.  No  !  The  hedge  or  the  bush  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Let  me  'a  air  that  coomes  not  through  windows  but  through 
leaves.  An'  yet  I'm  not  a  bad-hearted  chap.  I  daresay  I'm  not 
a  bit  worse'n  any  o'  you, — no  thicker  i'  the  'ead  either." 

It  was  strange  to  hear  this  twisted  manikin  in  offensive  rags 
expounding  the  theory  that  he  consistently  put  into  action.  He 
certainly  did  not  look  like  an  evangelist  of  respectability  ;  but 
neither  did  he  look  like  a  man  who  could  dogmatise  intelligently 
upon  his  scheme  of  things.  But  perhaps  stranger  than  all  was 
his  crisp  homily  on  honesty.  Is  there  not  occasionally  a  strong 
strain  of  righteousness  under  grime  and  tatters  and  incorrigible 
errantry  ? 

*'  An'  I'm  'onest,"  Billy  would  say,  resuming  his  lecture  after 
a  pause,  ^'  'onest  as  an  angel.  I  likes  'onesty  in  man  an'  beast. 
You  can  trust  my  word  an'  depen'  on  my  act.  No  eel-tricks 
for  me, — see  }  Nat'ral  an'  'onest,  I  says  ;  that's  me.  It's  'ard 
to  be  either,  but  you  can  do  your  best.  I've  been  to  gaol,  an' 
I'm  not  ashamed  o't  ;  for  that  was  for  nat'ralness.  I'd  no  visible 
means, — ha,  ha  !  Robert  found  me  under  a  hedge,  an',  '  Come 
along  to  the  lock-up,'  says  he  ;  an'  I  went.  But  I  didn't  blotch 
my  character.  Oh,  no  ;  straight  I  talks,  straight  I  performs. 
None  o'  you  can  charge  me  wi'  a  wilful  wrong  deed, — outside  a 
love  o'  a  rollicking  song  ower  the  pint-pot  an'  a  merry  friend  for 
winter  when  there's  no  laughter  in  the  lanes, — see  ?  " 

And  then  he  would  drain  his  mug  and  lift  up  his  piping  voice 
in  a  stave  or  two,  as  if  to  enforce  his  arguments  with  a  lilting 
charm.      He  was  right ;  in  his  poor  way  he  was  natural,  and 
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as  open  as  sunlight.  Sincerity  was  his  outstanding  virtue, 
sincerity  as  he  understood  it ;  and  many  a  strait  professor  of 
morality  might  have  had  a  grosser  conception  of  his  duty 
towards  his  neighbour. 

Billy  was  a  lover  of  nature,  too,  not  for  the  monetary  profit 
that  he  might  glean  from  a  following  of  the  cult,  but  for  utter 
delight.  When  in  spring  he  left  his  reeking  room  in  his 
native  town  and  got  out  among  the  sprouting  hedgerows,  his 
crooked  body  would  quiver  with  pleasure  at  the  fluting  of  the 
pairing  birds,  and  his  eye  would  gleam  at  the  sight  of  a  cluster 
of  gorse-bloom  or  a  sudden  burst  of  hawthorn  buds  glittering 
in  the  sun.  His  yearly  purgatory  was  over.  Heaven  was  now 
temporarily  at  his  feet  ;  and  during  his  first  nocturnal  taste 
of  it  he  would  sink  into  the  sweet-briar  bushes,  warmed  only 
by  his  dirty  soot-sacks,  gazing  starwards  and  fighting  sleep 
until  fatigue  forcefully  closed  his  eyes.  In  October  his  return 
to  the  drear  alleys  of  what  we  scurrilously  call  civilisation, 
where  he  was  uncongenially  surrounded,  was  really  a  period 
of  profound  lamentation  and  discontent.  Why  was  he  not  made 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  he  would  ask  himself,  tough  enough 
to  weather  the  blasts  of  winter  and,  year  in  year  out,  lie  nightly 
stretched  upon  the  cleanly  earth  ?  This  prison  hovel  and 
malodorous  air  were  to  him  almost  worse  than  cerements  and 
a  pit  In  a  paupers'  cemetery. 

The  man  had  been  kneaded  out  of  a  puzzling,  half-leavened 
compound.  His  personal  negligence  and  hereditary  depravity 
were  foiled,  queerly  enough,  by  his  worshipful  passion  for 
honesty  in  word  and  deed,  and  a  desire  for  direct  contact  with 
the  outer  beauties  of  the  world  ;  and  his  hidebound  hatred 
of  common,  constant  work  found  its  opposite  in  the  physical 
hardships  that  he  would  blithely  face  for  a  few  months'  liberty 
in  lonely  wood  and  road.  He  was  a  savage  whose  primal 
nobility  had  been  adulterated  by  intercourse  with  a  warped  or 
incipient  mode  of  culture  that  he  could  not  bottom.  As  a 
South-Sea  Islander  of  earlier  days,  he  would  have  been  more 
in  ethical  harmony.  Now  he  was  discordant  as  a  slack 
fiddle-string. 

"  My  idea  is, — live  nat'ral  ;  as  nat'ral  as  you  can."  This  was 
the  kernel  of  his  philosophy,  and  assuredly  he  felt  that  he 
tasted  success  beyond  the  vulgar  degree.  That  was  the  secret 
of  his  calm  happiness  in  perpetual  degradation.     He  did  not. 
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as  will  have  been  seen,  take  his  system  to  its  utmost  limits  ; 
but  is  there  one  of  us  who  can  claim  to  have  trod  the  summit 
of  his  perfect  peak  ?  We  all,  I  fear,  aim  at  the  shining  snow 
on  the  heights,  and  merely  achieve  the  shelter  of  the  half-way 
hut.     Everest  is  our  goal,  Snowdon  our  achievement. 

Other  vagrom  sweeps  darkened  the  village  ;  but  none  was  so 
cordially  received  as  Billy, — none  at  any  rate  was  allowed  the 
easy  familiarity  that  he  enjoyed.  The  truth  is,  the  clan  was  not 
collectively  upright ;  and  perhaps  it  was  Billy's  respect  for 
property  that  made  him  at  all  seasons  a  not-whoUy  unwelcomed 
guest.  No  man  was  swarthier  than  he  in  unscrubbed  dirt  ;  some 
indeed  were,  outside  their  trade,  hygienically  neat  ;  and  odd  ones 
here  and  there  slept  at  nights  in  snug  caravans  in  the  heart  of 
families  appallingly  prolific.  Others  preached  piety  in  the  flare 
of  the  sun,  and  knelt  maleficently  in  hen-roosts  at  star-time  ; 
but  even  they  were  not  badgered  on  to  the  next  hamlet.  They 
all  had  their  humours,  their  grotesque  attractions,  sound  bits  in 
the  rags  of  character. 

And  these  weeds  of  men,  who,  twenty  years  since,  used  per- 
iodically to  visit  my  village  with  their  befouled  faces  and 
staggering  steps  and  occasional  lapses  into  larceny,  were  not 
completely  condemned  by  us.  Had  we  been  urban  boys,  and  had 
our  fathers  lost  their  tempers  and  complexions  in  warehouses  and 
factories  instead  of  inhaling  health  and  a  sunny  out-look  from 
tilth  and  plough-tail,  our  Sweeps-Errant,  however  innocent,  in  the 
eyes  of  judge  and  jury  would  doubtless  have  been  written  down 
as  fit  only  for  servitude  in  a  gaol.  But  we  in  our  easy  rural  way 
had  excuses  for  their  conduct  usually  ready  ;  and  although  they 
trod  into  the  mire  many  of  the  grass- blades  that  our  copy-book 
industry  had  caused  to  spring  up,  we,  on  the  whole,  pardoned  them 
freely,  and  never  altogether  considered  their  coming  as  a  portent 
of  evil.  We  laughed  and  frolicked  with  them  ;  and  at  times  our 
stolid  seniors  fed  them  and,  reprehensively  maybe,  put  them  in 
the  path  of  stingo  and  dark  shag.  To  us  they  were  not  utter 
tramps  and  do-nothings.  They  were  figures, — unconsecrated 
figures,  I  grant  you — from  the  hazy  regions  of  romance 
and  non-conformity  which  our  good-natured  reading  of  life 
impelled  us  to  entertain. 

T.  H.  Hatfield 
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For  some  days  I  had  been  hunting  the  Hooghly  for  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Indian  crocodile,  and  though  I  had  knocked  over 
a  couple  that  seemed  a  good  size  1  found  them  both,  on  measure- 
ment, to  be  less  than  eighteen  feet.  As  I  wanted  a  really  fine 
example  for  a  large  European  museum  I  rejected  both  these 
unlucky  fellows,  and  changed  my  ground. 

The  natives  had  told  me  of  an  old  bull  crocodile  that  had  made 
a  name  for  himself  by  his  pranks  in  the  mating  season,  roaring 
and  fighting,  and  ruling  the  roost  with  a  vengeance.  He  was  a 
giant,  they  said,  could  seize  the  biggest  animals  that  ventured 
down  to  drink  at  his  haunts,  and  had  even  been  known  to  attack 
small  boats.  He  had  long  ago  left  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly 
and  located  himself  in  one  of  its  many  branches.  My  informants 
were  so  precise  as  to  the  locality,  and  so  full  of  the  beast's 
unusual  size,  that  I  determined  to  at  least  have  a  look  for 
him. 

A  p^r-oar  with  one  man  (Bishtu),  my  Remington,  and  a  couple 
of  coils  of  rope  to  tow  the  spoil,  made  my  outfit ;  and  after 
breakfast  one  morning  we  dropped  down  the  river,  and  soon 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  branch,  where  my  game  was  said  to  be. 
His  favourite  haunt  was  a  small  sandy  bay  on  the  left  bank,  where 
a  backing  eddy  ran  ;  and  on  each  end  of  the  crescent  grew  a  knot 
of  peepul  or  Indian  fig-trees,  which  rose  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing jungle,  and  made  with  their  dark  foliage  two  pillars  that 
clearly  marked  the  spot.  Between  these  two  green  pillars  was  his 
favourite  basking-place ;  Bishtu  said  he  knew  the  spot  well, 
though  he  had  never  seen  King  Crocodile  himself.  Keeping  an 
eye  tor  our  landmarks,  and  scanning  the  banks  on  either  hand, 
we  ran  down  with  the  current,  but  a  full  hour  passed,  and  no  tali 
trees  had  we  seen.     I  had  begun  to  think  my  bay  and  big  crocodile 
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were  all  a  fairy  tale  when  my  man,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
sighted  the  signals.  There  they  were  sure  enough,  round  a  bend 
in  the  river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  Both  of  us  lay- 
down  in  the  boat,  and  with  the  tiller  in  my  hand  I  guided  her  so 
that  we  should  pass  the  cove  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  or  a 
hundred  yards  out.  Slowly  we  covered  the  distance,  and  every  yard 
of  sand  and  every  stretch  of  grass  near  the  water  did  I  carefully 
search ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  giant,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  of 
his  kind.  '^  Crocodile  asleep,"  grunted  my  man  ;  **come  out  soon." 
On  the  hope  that  the  brute  might  appear  later  Met  the  boat  con- 
tinue her  silent  way  for  half  a  mile  past  the  bay  ;  then  drawing 
into  the  opposite  bank  we  hitched  her  to  an  overhanging  bough 
and  I  sought  solace  from  my  pipe. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  our  shady  retreat  we  pushed 
out,  and  began  to  make  our  way  up  stream  as  quietly  as  possible, 
my  man  using  his  oars  with  great  skill.  Just  before  we  sighted 
the  cove  we  both  heard  a  splash,  and  a  slow  expectant  smile 
broadened  on  Bishtu's  face  ;  his  oars  slipped  in  and  out  of  the 
water  as  noiselessly  as  wings  in  air.  Another  fifty  yards  of  silent 
creeping  opened  the  bay,  and  there,  sure  enough,  about  two- 
thirds  out  of  the  water  lay  a  huge  ifellow,  whose  size  fired  my 
ambition  ;  he  was  a  big  one  and  no  mistake.  Silently  we 
backed  to  the  far  bank  and  took  stock.  The  beast  lay  with  his 
tail  in  the  stream,  and  by  its  frequent  motion  showed  that  he  was 
quite  on  the  alert,  perhaps  hungry.  To  attempt  to  approach  him 
from  behind  in  the  hope  of  an  effective  shoulder-shot  was  very 
risky  ;  at  the  slightest  alarm  he  might  back  into  the  water.  I 
determined  therefore  to  land  some  distance  below  him,  and 
stalk  him  up  the  bank, — not  the  safest  of  ventures  by  any  means, 
for  the  dense  jungle  was  rich  in  tigers,  and  the  marshy  banks 
teemed  with  snakes.  We  dropped  down  till  out  of  sight,  then 
crossed  over,  and  I  landed  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
below  the  bay.  With  wary  steps  I  drew  up-stream,  an  occasional 
splash  telling  me  my  game  was  still  there.  When  I  got  close  up 
I  found  that  the  jungle-grass  so  completely  hid  the  cove  that 
even  from  my  full  height  1  could  not  see  its  sandy  banks.  Look- 
ing round  for  a  handy  tree,  I  soon  drew  myself  to  a  level  where 
1  could  command  the  beast's  position.  Great  was  my  disappoint- 
ment to  find  that  he  had  drawn  back  into  the  water,  and  now 
only  his  huge  head  and  shoulders  were  uncovered.  But  what  a 
huge  brute  it  was  !     Never  had  I  seen  so  fine  a  specimen  ;  he 
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was  worth  any  amount  of  trouble,  and  if  only  he  would  come  out 
and  offer  me  a  fair  shot  I  would  send  home  to  England  such  a 
crocodile  as  had  very  rarely,  if  ever,  been  seen.  But  even  as  I 
measured  and  measured  again  "flie  length  of  his  ugly  snout  I 
distinctly  saw  his  nostrils  unclose,  and  a  suspicious  sniff  told  him 
apparently  of  my  proximity.  Slowly  the  great  jaws  sank  out  of 
sight,  and  only  the  water  now  shone  where  he  had  been  ;  then 
a  slight  ripple,  and  a  line  of  air  bubbles  led  away  to  an  over- 
hanging mass  of  bush  under  which  they  continued  to  rise  and 
break  on  the  surface.  He  had  scented  me,  and  was  gone  ;  but 
there  was  an  hour  of  daylight  still,  and  I  would  wait,  or  I  would 
come  back  and  wait  for  him  next  day. 

I  was  just  preparing  to  change  my  position  for  an  easier  one 
when  a  startling  thing  happened.  There  was  the  slightest 
possible  rustle  of  the  fringe  of  grass,  and  a  huge  tiger  stepped 
out  on  to  the  sand,  and  crouched  with  his  nose  to  the  water. 
He  was  a  splendid  animal,  a  male  of  unusual  size,  and  in  fine  con- 
dition. His  tawny  coat  and  black  stripes  were  in  striking 
contrast,  and  his  tail  rings  were  very  finely  marked.  He  had 
passed  within  thirty  yards  of  me,  but  luckily  the  wind  was  down 
stream,  and  he  had  not  nosed  me.  In  a  moment  I  had  trained 
my  rifle  on  him,  but  on  second  thoughts  I  determined  to  wait 
events. 

He  was  thirsty,  and  lapped  from  the  stream  with  every  sign  of 
enjoyment.  His  tail  lay  spread  out  on  the  slope,  his  front  paws 
under  him  formed  a  rest  for  his  jaws  that  he  lowered  again  and 
again  to  the  water.  No  suspicion  of  my  presence  disturbed  him, 
and  soft  purring  sounds  told  how  completely  he  was  at  his  ease, 
and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger  by  water  or  land. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  crocodile  doing  ?  That  he  was  moving 
the  frequent  ripples  showed  me,  and  soon  I  could  see  that  he 
was  making  for  deeper  water.  Then  his  road  changed,  and  the 
line  of  bubbles  told  that  he  was  moving  across  the  mouth  of 
the  cove  ;  at  its  extreme  end  he  paused,  and  after  a  minute  or 
so  turned  inwards  towards  the  recumbent  tiger.  Surely  he  was  not 
going  to  attack  such  a  tremendous  enemy.  For  a  few  yards  the 
rising  bubbles  would  move  forwards,  then  cease  to  rise,  move 
forward  again,  and  again  cease  ;  and  each  time  that  cunning 
reptile  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  prey.  I  had  been 
following  his  movements  with  the  keenest  attention,  but  now  a 
low  suspicious  growl  drew  my  eyes  to   the   threatened   tiger. 
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There  was  a  significant  change  in  his  pose  ;  his  barred  tail 
commenced  to  sweep  the  sand,  his  short  mane  was  bristling,  his 
head  raised.  Evidently  he  scented  an  enemy  ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  reptile  in  the  water,  (^  the  man  in  the  tree,  was  not 
certain. 

Again  the  bubbles  rose.  The  crocodile  had  drawn  nearer 
till  his  head  had  passed  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  tiger. 
Why  had  he  not  seized  him  ?  Had  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  sheered  off  ?  Not  he  !  For  a  moment  he  lay  still ;  then 
the  surface  of  the  water  was  violently  broken,  and  the  powerful 
tail  struck  the  tiger  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  and 
shoulders.  With  a  roar  that  shook  the  woods,  the  tiger  threw 
up  his  head  ;  but  before  he  could  leap  back  two  great  gaping 
jaws  were  thrust  above  the  water,  and  clashed  together  where 
the  tiger's  nose  had  been  a  moment  before.  The  crocodile 
had  missed  his  aim,  but  his  great  teeth  closed  upon  the  tiger's 
left  cheek  and  on  the  tough  hide  of  his  neck  and  held  him 
as  in  a  vice.  Then  followed  a  terrible  struggle,  the  crocodile 
trying  to  drag  the  tiger  into  the  river,  and  the  tiger,  with  his 
claws  thrust  deep  into  the  sandy  bank,  resisting  with  all  his 
might.  With  all  his  weight,  and  with  forward  sweeps  of  his 
powerful  tail,  the  crocodile  dragged  at  the  agonised  brute,  whose 
roars  of  rage  and  pain  were  terrible  to  hear.  My  nerves 
quivered  and  my  rifle  shook  in  my  hand,  though  my  experiences 
with  big  game  had  not  been  devoid  of  thrilling  moments  ;  but 
the  battle  was  so  near,  and  so  terrific. 

The  unequal  struggle  had  moved  me,  and  I  found  myself 
eagerly  watching  to  give  aid  ;  but  a  shot  to  be  effective  must  be 
planted  behind  the  shoulder,  and  that  was  under  water.  I  could 
only  bide  my  time  and  watch  the  tug-of-war.  Sometimes  one 
beast,  sometimes  the  other,  flagged  in  his  efforts.  Slowly,  inch 
by  inch,  the  tiger  was  dragged  from  his  haunches  ;  then  realising 
his  danger  a  herculean  effort  would  throw  him  back  in  his  former 
position.  Then  the  crocodile  would  drag  and  tear  and  sweep 
his  great  tail,  and  the  unlucky  victim,  torn  and  mutilated,  would 
growl  his  agony  with  terrifying  intensity.  Several  of  these  bouts 
came,  and  still  the  tiger  held  his  ground.  But  now  his  foe, 
impatient  for  the  end,  changed  his  tactics,  and  to  secure  a  better 
hold,  he  for  a  moment,  relaxed  his  grip.  In  one  instant  the 
tiger  had  wrenched  his  torn  cheek  from  the  loosened  jaws,  and 
in  another  his  fangs  crunched  with  maddened  force  through  the 
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bony  jaw  and  out-spread  tongue  of  the  reptile  whose  swirling 
tail  told  its  own  tale.  The  biter  was  bit,  and  the  struggle  was 
now  more  equal.  The  tiger  could  drag  at  his  enemy  without 
being  flayed  alive,  and  drag  ho  did.  Despite  his  loss  of  blood, 
at  one  tremendous  lift  he  gained  a  foot,  then  drawing  back  first 
one  paw  and  then  the  other  he  repeated  the  process,  and  foot  by 
foot  the  struggling,  snorting  reptile  was  drawn  over  the  edge  of 
the  slope.  Now  my  chance  came  :  as  he  thrust  forward  his 
short  fore-legs  the  white  of  his  shoulder  showed,  and  in  quick 
succession  I  fired  twice  at  the  unguarded  spot.  The  eflFect  was 
instantaneous  ;  the  tail  whirled  in  the  air,  the  front  paws  lost 
their  hold,  and  the  brute  lay  an  inert  mass  which  the  tiger 
dragged  still- further  up  the  slope.  Then  he  stopped  and  relaxed 
his  hold  ;  for  a  moment  he  held  himself  rigid  and  ready,  then  he 
dropped  his  muzzle  down  to  that  of  his  prostrate  foe,  sniflFed  at 
him  once,  twice,  and  then  with  a  low  growl, — perhaps  of  wonder, 
perhaps  of  defiance — he  turned  and  vanished  like  a  shadow  into 
the  jungle-grass.     I  willingly  let  him  go. 

For  five  minutes  I  waited  on  my  perch,  lest  he  might  return, 
unexpected  ;  then  with  a  call  to  Bishtu  I  slipped  down,  and  made 
for  my  prize.  He  was  a  monster  indeed,  and  evidently  of  great 
age.  But  already  the  twilight  was  appearing,  and  darkness  in  such 
a  place  was  dangerous  ;  so  making  a  loop  round  him  with  a  rope 
I  tied  him  to  the  nearest  tree  and,  stepping  into  the  boat,  we  set 
oflF  home  in  the  gathering  night. 

Next  morning,  with  three  men  and  a  larger  boat,  we  set  out  to 
bring  in  our  prize.  He  was  lying  as  we  left  him,  and  the  sand 
showed  the  spoor  of  many  feet.  Our  captive  had  evidently  chosen 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  jungle  folk  and  levied  toll  on  all  and 
sundry.  His  internal  arrangements,  which  we  left  behind  us,  in- 
dicated his  varied  fare,  from  snakes  to  deer,  as  well  as  the  human 
beings  committed  to  the  waters  ;  all  were  welcome  to  his 
economy. 

He  was  a  magnificent  brute  twenty-one  feet  nine  inches  long  ; 
and  one  of  my  shots  had  passed  through  his  tough  old  heart. 
With  no  little  labour  we  towed  him  home,  and  after  he  had  been 
properly  prepared  I  shipped  him  to  Europe,  the  biggest  Indian 
crocodile  I  have  ever  seen. 

Lionel  C.  Smith 
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The  coast  of  this  island  differs  from  its  interior  in  more  ways 
than  appear  on  the  surface. 

When  you  leave  your  inland  home  and  journey  to  the  sea-side, 
the  first  differences  you  notice  are,  of  course,  the  horizon,  the 
sand,  the  smell  of  fish,  the  sound  of  waves,  and  the  number  of 
apartments  to  let  ;  but  the  next  afternoon,  when  you  go  to  the 
circulating  library  to  begin  your  subscription,  you  notice  also  a 
difference  in  the  literature.  Books  long  forgotten,  books  not  to 
be  found  in  any  modern  catalogue,  never  heard  of  by  Smith  or 
Mudie,  and  never  seen  now  in  London  except  in  the  Twopenny 
Box,  have  kept  their  position  here,  and  continue  to  stand  in  self- 
respecting  rows  on  the  wall  of  the  very  shop  where  you  can  buy 
the  newest  of  picture-postcards.  They  look  down  at  you 
placidly,  these  venerable  survivals,  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
were  the  novel  of  the  day,  instead  of  that  most  dead  and  buried 
of  things,  the  novel  of — yesterday. 

Shall  we  treat  them  for  once  as  if  they  were  alive,  and  spend  a 
pious  half-hour  in  taking  down  first  one  and  then  another  from 
the  shelf,  reading  their  titles,  and  turning  over  a  few  pages  here 
and  there  ?  Let  us  begin,  then,  by  imagining  ourselves  at  Bud- 
mouth.  We  have  been  wandering  all  the  morning  on  the  tall, 
pink,  crumbling  cliffs  crowned  with  fern  and  gorse,  where  the 
blue  sea  murmurs  far  below  the  melancholy,  wheeling  gulls  ;  we 
have  carried  our  primroses  home,  and  now  we  are  walking  down 
the  main  street  of  the  little  town, — past  the  wide,  low,  unsteady 
looking  inn,  with  its  brown  woodwork  and  brilliant  window- 
boxes, — past  the  row  of  creamy,  blue-shuttered  Devonshire 
cottages,  all  under  one  thatched  roof,  that  guards  the  passage 
into  Pike's  Yard  ;  then  on  beside  the  long  white  garden- wall, 
where  myrtles  lean  over  the  coping,  and  the  square  gate-posts  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  are  shadowed  by  a  pair  of  towering 
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ilexes.  Beyond  the  dark  twinkle  of  the  ilex-leaves  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  something  blue  :  a  few  steps  more,  and  we  come  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  also  upon  the  object  of  our  search,  Caulder- 
well's. 

You  can  buy  almost  anything  at  Caulderwell's,  the  inhabitants 
of  Budmouth  will  tell  you  ;  my  private  opinion  is  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  shop  where  you  can  only  buy  presents.  However,  we 
are  here  not  as  customers,  but  as  subscribers  to  the  library,  and 
thus  have  a  right  to  penetrate  at  once  to  inner  recesses  beyond 
the  region  of  sale.  Here  are  no  more  green  and  gold  selections, 
no  more  miniature  scarlet  editions,  such  as  line  the  front  shop 
and  form  a  background  to  festoons  of  pails  and  spades  ;  all  is 
black  leather  on  these  sombre  shelves,  where, — some  in  three 
volumes,  some  in  four,  but  all  with  a  certain  roundness  at  the 
corners  and  ripeness  in  the  back, — the  great  fat  romances  stand 
by  dozens  in  the  shade. 

The  firm  of  E.  Caulderwell  and  Sons,  established  in  1826, 
however  respectable  its  date,  is  nevertheless  younger  than  its 
library.  Most  of  the  books,  as  may  be  learnt  from  a  faded  label 
inside  them,  were  taken  over  from  the  elder  house  of  Martin, 
and  belong  to  a  period  when  Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of 
Refinement,  had  such  a  vogue  that  Mr.  Martin  could  only  allow 
three  days  for  its  perusal.  The  time  limit  has  since  been 
extended  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  advantage,  all  I  retain  of  the  work 
is  an  impression  of  the  distinguished  melancholy  of  Tremaine, 
and  how  he  was  driven  to  quit  the  wide  domains  of  his  fathers 
and  traverse  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  on  horse-back, 
accompanied  only  by  his  valet,  in  order  to  find  a  young  lady  of 
equal  refinement. 

One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  The  Attractive  Man 
may  have  come  rather  as  a  relief  after  The  Man  of  Refine- 
ment ;  and  no  doubt  The  Mysterious  Man  (by  the  author 
of  The  Man  without  a  Head)  was  more  popular  than 
either  of  them.  The  Oxonians  (by  the  author  of  The 
Rout)  must,  one  feels  sure,  be  a  bold,  bad  book,  and  there  is  a 
delightfully  subtle  implication  in  Misrepresentation  (one  of  a 
series  of  tales  on  the  passions)  ;  but  Dissipation,  a  Tale  of 
Simple  Life  (1827),  is  a  more  puzzling  title,  and  tempted  me  to 
take  the  four  volumes  out.  I  tried  one  after  another  ;  but  there 
is  uncommonly  little  dissipation  in  that  tale,  and  what  there  is 
is  crushed  by  the  simple  life  whenever  it  attempts  to  raise  its 
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head.  For  example  :  the  dissipated  guest  of  a  serious  hostess, 
having  had,  no  doubt,  a  hard  fight  to  control  her  natural  frivolity, 
breaks  out  at  last  one  reckless  day  and  madly  arranges  flowers  in 
the  hall  and  drawing-room.  All  is  discovered  ;  and  the  poor 
thing  makes  a  piteous  eflFort  to  defend  herself,  which  I  will  give 
in  her  own  words,  together  with  the  reply  : 

"Confess  you  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful  than  your  lovely 
drawing-room,  except  it  be  that  chaste  and  blooming  entrance-hall,  glowing 
in  all  the  varied  tints  of  Flora's  choicest  beauties."  "  It  is  very  pretty, 
Clara  ;  you  have  shown  great  taste  in  disposing  these  dying  beauties  ;  but 
would  not  the  same  time  have  been  better  used  if  employed  on  never-dying 
interests  ?  " 

I  did  not  keep  these  four  volumes  long.  I  took  them  back, 
feeling  that  the  time  would  have  been  better  spent  in  read- 
ing tales  of  a  life  rather  less  simple,  and  I  was  very  careful  in 
my  next  choice,  passing  by  all  those  whose  names  seemed  to 
indicate  in  their  authors  a  desire  to  do  good.  This  was  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  Sin  and  Sorrow,  the  Story  of  a  Man  of 
Fashion  ;  but  there  were  several  more, — such  as  Truth  and 
Fashion,  Tales  of  Fashion  and  Reality  (by  the  Misses  Beau- 
clerk),  The  Perils  of  Fashion,  and  The  Quicksands  of 
Fashion, — which  made  it  plain  enough  that  in  certain  quarters 
fashion  and  the  gay  world  generally  were  altogether  in  disgrace. 

There  has  never  been  a  time,  I  suppose,  when  the  gay  world 
has  not  been  in  disgrace  with  some  writers,  and  when  they  have 
not  found  attacking  it  to  repay  them  well.  May  the  reason  be 
that  they  know  they  can  produce  more  effect  with  less  trouble  by 
this  method  than  by  any  other  ?  Certainly  the  mere  number  of 
those  who  adopt  it  would  seem  to  show  how  comparatively  easy 
it  is  to  handle.  And  then  it  is  always  sure  to  be  popular  (in 
sermons  as  well  as  in  novels)  ;  you  cannot  be  wrong  if  you  lash 
the  wickedness  of  the  rich  and  great.  It  is  called  fearless^  being 
supposed  to  entail  some  risk  ;  and  it  provides  you  with  lurid  and 
luscious  material  which  people  enjoy  all  the  more  because  they 
feel  you  are  on  the  right  side,  and  mean  to  do  good.  Look  at 
really  popular  fiction,  and  then  try  to  think  what  it  would  be 
without  the  convention  of  the  wicked  baronet !  One  cannot  but 
feel  that  he  has  been  of  more  service  to  English  novelists  than 
any  other  single  literary  tradition.  The  respective  popularity  of 
Thackeray  and  Jane  Austen  is  surely  a  proof  of  this.  On  the 
one  hand  you  have  social  satire  based  on  what  may  be  called  the 
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wicked-baronet-view  of  life ;  on  the  other,  social  satire  before 
which  all  men  are  equal.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  pays 
the  penalty  for  neglecting  that  distinction  of  which  he  makes  so 
much,  and  that  the  peculiar  folly  and  wickedness  of  fashionable 
people  is  a  tradition  which  the  public  prefers  to  have  kept 
up  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  The  Quicksands  of  Fashion,  and 
remember  that  we  are  in  Caulderwell's  back-shop,  with  all  the 
most  successful  novels  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  choose 
from.  Here,  beyond  the  Quicksands,  is  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  Gaston 
DE  Blondville  ;  and  there  (worn  almost  to  pieces  and  much 
annotated  by  thrilled  subscribers)  is  Glenlonely,  or  the 
DAEMON  Friend.  Was  there  ever  a  more  romantic  title,  or  one 
that  promised  more  delicious  horror  ?  You  will  hardly  match  it, 
even  in  the  list  which  Isabella  Thorpe  wrote  out  for  Catherine 
Morland,  when  they  had  finished  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
that  list  of  ten  or  twelve  more  of  the  same  kind,  all  horrid  : — 
Castle  of  Wolfenbach,  Clermont,  Mysterious  Warnings, 
Necromancer  of  the  Black  Forest,  Midnight  Bell,  Orphans 
OF  the  Rhine,  and  Horrid  Mysteries.  "Those  will  last  us 
some  time,"  said  Miss  Thorpe  ;  and  even  Catherine  thought 
they  might, — **  pretty  well "  ;  but  if  the  Bath  library  had  con- 
tained Glenlonely  I  feel  sure  she  would  have  added  it  to  her 
list. 

As  to  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  like  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  it  was  adored  once  ;  but  nowadays  how  many  of  us 
would  know  even  the  name,  if  we  had  not  met  with  it  in 
Northanger  Abbey  ?  There  it  remains,  that  once  thrilling 
title  ;  dead  now,  but  preserved  for  ever,  like  a  fly  in  amber. 

If  Miss  Thorpe  were  alive  now  (and  who  will  say  she  is  not  ?) 
what  books  would  she  be  devouring  ?  It  is  not  very  hard  to 
guess.  We  all  know  who  among  living  novelists  has  the  largest 
sales,  and  whose  works  are  most  in  demand  at  the  libraries  ; 
obviously  Miss  Thorpe  and  her  friends  must  be  reading  them. 
And  their  titles  do  not  make  a  bad  show,  even  beside  the  old 
list : — The  Master  Christian,  The  Murder  of  Delicia, 
The  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  The  Soul  of  Lilith, 
Wormwood  (a  Drama  of  Paris),  and  The  Sorrows  of  Satan. 

"  Are  they  all  horrid  ?  "  I  hear  Catherine  asking  ;  "  are  you 
sure  they  are  all  horrid  ?  "  And  with  just  the  same  well-founded 
confidence  Miss  Thorpe  can  reply  to-day  :  *•  Yes,  quite  sure  ; 
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for  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  a  sweet  girl,  has  read  every  one 
of  them." 

Partly  for  the  better  understanding  of  Northanger  Abbey,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  my  own  early  recollections  of  Mrs.  RadclifFe, 
I  once  bought  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  It  was  a  mistake, 
as  experiments  with  early  recollections  always  are.  It  con- 
victed me  of  being  a  cold  prosaic  person,  and  showed  me  how 
far  I  had  travelled  from  those  childish  days  when  The  Romance 
OF  THE  Forest  could  be  read  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written. 

I  must  have  been  nine,  or  thereabouts,  when  it  cast  its  spell  over 
me  ;  and  I  shall  always  cherish  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  blissful  moments  I  used  to  spend  perched  on  the  end  of  a 
sofa  from  which  the  dumpy  little  volume  could  just  be  reached. 

They  were  fleeting,  those  moments,  but  none  the  less 
delicious  ;  for  one  thing,  the  sofa  was  not  very  steady  ;  and  for 
another,  I  knew  that  a  parent  was  liable  to  appear  at  any  minute 
and  take  away  the  book  on  the  ground  that  I  was  too  young  to 
understand  it.  So  I  was  ;  and  that  was  just  the  advantage  I  had 
over  them,  if  we  had  only  known. 

I  am  convinced  now  that  the  only  chance  of  enjoying  certain 
books  is  to  read  them  while  you  are  "  too  young  "  ;  if  you  wait 
till  you  are  old  enough  you  will  probably  not  be  able  to  read 
them  at  all.  The  glamour  that  lies  over  the  world  for  children 
clings  also  to  what  they  read  ;  it  lends  an  additional  charm  even 
to  good  books,  while  bad  ones  owe  to  it  nearly  all  they  possess. 
It  is  like  the  blue  haze  through  which  any  distant  view  is 
enchanting  ;  if  we  put  oflF  looking  at  it  on  the  ground  that 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  scenery  when  passing 
through  it  in  the  train,  we  may  find  that  there  is  nothing  there. 

No  one  needs  the  blue  haze  more  than  a  reader  of  Mrs. 
RadclifFe.  Read  at  the  right  time.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
would  have  made  me  as  happy  as  The  Romance  of  the  Forest. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  happiness,  and  I  remember  the  deserted 
abbey  where  Adeline  and  her  friends  took  refuge  in  the  forest, — 
the  echoing  corridors,  the  sliding  panels,  the  mysteriously  shaken 
tapestry,  the  incomprehensible  groans,  and  the  lamp  which  was 
invariably  extinguished  at  the  critical  moment  by  a  gust  of  wind. 
I  remember  too  how  the  whole  story  was  damp  with  the  tears  of 
Adeline,  and  dark  with  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  baronet 
which    hung    over    it    like   a    thunder-cloud.     But    I    cannot 
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remember  what  it  was  all  about ;  and  when  the  same  things 
happen  in  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  I  find,  alas,  that  I  do 
not  very  much  care. 

So  let  us  be  worldly  and  heartless, — let  us  be  gay  and 
frivolous, — let  us  leave  deserted  abbeys  to  Catherine  Morland 
and  take  out  none  but  novels  of  high  life.  Which  shall  it  be  ? 
Self  (by  the  author  of  Cecil),  Heart  (a  social  novel),  Veiled 
Hearts  (by  the  author  of  The  Wife's  Trials),  or  Trials  of 
THE  Heart  (by  Mrs.  Bray)  ?  No  ;  there  is  altogether  too  much 
heart  about  these  ;  and  those  beyond,  with  the  double-barrelled 
titles,  also  rather  suggest  the  sentimental  domestic  :  Passion  and 
Pedantry,  Hearts  and  Altars,  Truth  and  Triumph, 
Progress  and  Prejudice,  Body  and  Soul  (this  last,  by  the  way, 
has  a  different  ring  about  it,  and  looks  curiously  out  of  place  in 
a  pre-Victorian  catalogue).  Rank  and  Beauty  savours  more  of 
the  gay  world  ;  and  farther  on  I  see  several  by  aristocratic 
authors  which  ought  to  be  at  least  "  fashionable.*' 

The  Glanville  Family  (by  a  Lady  of  Rank)  sounds  well 
then  there  is  The  Book  of  the  Boudoir,  by  Lady  Morgan 
Tales  of  the  Peerage  and  Peasantry,  edited  by  Lady  Dacre 
and  The  Victims  of  Society,  by  Lady  Blessington.  Society, 
unqualified,  is  the  title  of  three  solid  anonymous  volumes,  with 
very  loose  leaves  ;  equally  short  and  emphatic  are  Flirtation 
(1828)  and  Divorced.  But  they  are  all  surpassed  in  terseness 
and  comprehensiveness  by  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  Love,  in  which 
she  has  achieved  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same  time  saved  herself 
the  trouble  of  description,  by  finding  a  word  of  one  syllable 
which  is  equally  adapted  to  fit  all  the  novels  which  have  ever 
been  written  since  the  world  began. 

But  it  is  time  to  make  our  choice,  and  carry  it  to  a  seat  on 
Marine  Parade.  Anything  really  aristocratic  will  do  for  me  ; 
and  I  have  just  caught  sight  of  Almack's  and  Almack's  Re- 
visited (1828),  both  lively,  bustling  novels  which  I  can  heartily 
recommend  to  anyone  who  cares  to  know  what  people  ate  and 
drank  and  wore  when  George  the  Fourth  was  King  :  how 
theatre-going  and  party-giving  were  done  in  those  days  ;  how 
they  behaved  and  what  they  talked  about ;  what  were  the  social 
catch-words  and  which  the  fashionable  crazes. 

If  it  is  interesting  to  learn  in  how  many  ways  we  and  our 
ancestors  differ,  it  is  even  more  amusing  to  find  them,  in  some 
points,  rather  unexpectedly,  just  the  same. 
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Most  of  us,  I  fancy,  if  asked  to  name  any  conspicuous  change 
in  public  opinion  and  sentiment  which  has  developed  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  would  mention  the  greater  broadmindedness 
and  cosmopolitanism  which,  helped  by  easier  communication 
between  countries,  is  taking  the  place  of  our  former  insularity. 
And  then,  if  we  are  earnest  Radicals,  we  shall  point  with  pride  to 
that  decrease  of  stupid  patriotism  which  enables  some  of  us  to  see 
with  perfect  clearness  all  the  faults  which  make  our  own  country 
so  deplorably  unworthy  of  us,  as  well  as  all  the  merits  of  any 
noble  nation  with  whom  ours  may  happen  to  be  at  war. 
Whether  this  attitude  of  an  enlightened  minority  gives  as  much 
real  help  to  our  humane  and  heroic  enemies  as  it  (and  they) 
could  wish,  is  not  the  question  ;  what  is  important  is  that  people 
should  recognise  the  truly  superior  mind  and  high  moral  tone  of 
the  Pro-Enemy.  But, — and  this  is  what  I  am  coming  to — the 
Pro-Enemy  is  not  quite  such  a  late  flower  of  civilisation  as  he 
seems  to  think ;  he  not  only  existed  ninety  years  ago,  but 
actually  in  a  purer  form.  I  call  it  a  purer  form  because,  if  it  be 
enlightened  and  moral  to  take  the  side  of  an  antagonist  who  is 
not  supposed  capable  of  inflicting  more  than  minor  injuries,  how 
far  more  enlightened  and  moral  must  it  be  to  uphold  the  most 
powerful  enemy  one's  country  has  ever  known  ;  the  great 
conqueror  whose  threatened  invasion  of  our  very  island  was  a 
terror  for  years.  The  generosity  of  a  Pro-Boer  sinks  to  nothing 
beside  the  generosity  of  a  Pro-Napoleon.  Still,  the  attitude  of 
mind  is  the  same  ;  and  here  in  Almack's  Revisited  is  a  conver- 
sation most  of  which,  with  altered  names,  could  have  been 
matched  at  many  English  dinner-tables  not  more  than  five 
years  ago. 

Here  Lady  Dossington,  addressing  Lady  Alderney,  said,  ^'Apropos  of 
the  Revolution.  How  does  the  ladies*  subscription  for  a  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  Napoleon  succeed  ?  '*  "  Very  well,"  answered  the  fair  hostess, 
"  considering  the  opposition  that  several  foolish  people  made  to  it,  and, 
above  all,  that  odious  paper  John  Bull,  as  1  am  told :  however,  I  am 
determined  not  a  soul  shall  ever  put  their  foot  into  my  house,  unless  they 
choose  to  subscribe.  I  have  no  idea  of  people  refusing  their  paltry  five 
pounds  to  raise  a  monument  to  that  great  man,  when  they  do  not  scruple 
to  give  hundreds  for  an  absurd  and  preposterous  statue  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  oppose  the  brave  troops  treacherously  sold  to 
him  !  "  [One  of  Wellington's  officers  who  is  present  protests,  and  she 
replies]  "  Oh  !  I  forgot  you  were  a  soldier,  Colonel  Milton.  Of  course, 
I  admit  that  you  all   fought  very  well ;  but  I  have  heard,  not  only  from 
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Count  Fanfaron  and  M.  de  la  Gasconade,  who  were  aides-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor,  but  from  all  fi;^//-informed  Frenchmen,  that  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  a  French  army  could  ever  be  beaten,  unless  treachery  existed 
somewhere." 

There  is  a  freedom  from  insularity  and  bigoted  patriotism 
about  this  which  is  surely  very  modern.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  Almack's  worth  reading ;  and  for  myself,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  try  The  Opera  (by  the  author  of  Mothers  an0 
Daughters),  or  perhaps  Pin  Money  (by  the  author  of  Manners 
OF  THE  Day).  But  stay, — what  do  I  see  there  in  the  corner, 
just  below  The  Perils  of  Beauty  ?  Marriage  in  High  Life, 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Bury ;  what  could  be  better  ?  It  sounds 
exactly  what  I  want ;  a  magnificent  title,  but  not  quite  so  over- 
powering as  Wedded  Life  in  the  Upper  Ranks  (1831).  After 
all,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  grandeur  ;  and  though  I  once 
read  the  latter  work  conscientiously  through,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  to  a  degenerate  modern  reader  the  almost  superhuman 
dignity  of  its  style  is  oppressive. 

There  is  a  young  wife.  Lady  Delamore,  who,  wishing  to 
persuade  her  elderly  husband  that  she  would  rather  be  his 
companion  at  home  than  go  to  parties  by  herself,  makes  him 
the  following  portentous  little  speech  : 

"  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  three  years  since  I  felt  that  flutter  of  spirits 
which  a  full  orchestra  produces  ;  or  that  keener  delight  which  the  violins  in 
a  London  ball-room  create.  The  era  of  dissipation  may  be  considered  over 
at  the  close  of  three  months'  enjoyment,  which  brief  time  has  now  been 
extended  to  four  years.  I  am  therefore  quite  at  your  service  now,  for 
whatever  you  think  me  fit  to  partake ;  and  will  share  your  toils  over 
Adam  Smith,  Locke,  Bacon,  or  any  other  worthy  whose  works  are  as 
familiar  to  you  as  household  words." 

This  is  enough,  I  think,  to  show  that  Wedded  Life  in  the 
Upper  Ranks  is  a  work  which  we  may  resignedly  leave  on  the 
upper  shelf ;  but  High  Life  (1827)  by  I  know  not  whom,  well 
repays  skimming,  and  it  is  the  last  I  will  talk  about. 

The  style,  though  stifF,  is  for  some  reason  much  more 
tolerable  ;  it  may  be  that  the  story,  having  more  life  in  it,  is  less 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  language  ;  but  more  probably  it  is 
owing  to  the  author  not  having  despised  detail.  Domestic  and 
social  detail,  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course  by  contemporary 
readers,  becomes  the  one  redeeming  merit  that  a  dead  novel  can 
have  for  us  to-day  ;  and  we  forgive  the  heroine  of  High  Life 
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much  stilted  sentiment  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  pair  of  boots, — 
red  morocco  boots,  mottled  black,  with  crimson  laces  and  tags. 
Lady  Georgiana  had  admired  them  on  a  French  girl,  had  kept 
their  image  in  her  mind,  and  had  ordered  a  pair  to  be  made  by 
her  English  boot-maker.  They  come  home  wrong  (of  course)  ; 
she  bursts  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  in  spite  of  the  educational 
remarks  of  her  well-meaning  mother,  hurls  them  violently  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  apartment. 

You  will  already  have  guessed  that  she  is  not  the  good  heroine. 
There  is  another,  the  fair-haired  Adeliza,  who  elopes  with  an 
Austrian  count  (a  truly  romantic  soul,  and  the  model  of  every 
virtue),  and  keeps  up  the  interest  even  after  their  marriage  by 
crying  down  the  back  of  his  neck  at  a  card-party  because  he  has 
not  looked  at  her  often  enough  during  the  evening.  But  the 
history  of  this  sensitive  couple  being  interwoven  with  the 
frivolous  doings  of  the  dark  Georgiana,  we  have  plenty  of  the 
giddy  whirl  of  fashion,  from  dinners,  drives,  and  visits  to  the 
dressmaker,  to  a  fancy-dress  ball  given  by  the  villain. 

Lady  Georgiana  (for  whom  I  shall  always  feel  some  sympathy 
on  account  of  the  boots)  is  proud,  terribly  proud  ;  and,  needless 
to  add,  her  pride  brings  her  to  a  bad  end.  But  at  any  rate  she 
makes  a  good  beginning,  by  marrying  a  superb  marquess.  Lord 
Glenallan,  at  the  mere  idea  of  whom  the  author  seems  to  gasp 
with  awe.  The  behaviour  of  this  lofty  pair  is  certainly 
impressive,  as  the  following  peculiar  instance  of  condescension 
will  show  : 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  condescension  both  of  Lady  Glenallan  and  ot 
her  lord.  In  the  latter  indeed,  as  customary,  it  was  less  remarkable  ;  but 
in  her,  whom  report  had  represented  possessing  height  of  manner  and  pride 
of  beauty,  it  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  gratifying.  On  Sunday,  she  and 
the  Marquess,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  attended  divine  service  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  invited  the  clergyman  to  return  with  them  to  dinner. 
In  the  evening,  prayers  were  regularly  conducted  in  the  Castle  chapel, 
during  the  intervals  of  which  Lady  Glenallan  performed  sacred  music  on 
the  organ. 

But  Georgiana  could  be  stately  before  she  was  a  marchioness. 
As  a  girl  of  seventeen  writing  to  tell  a  friend  of  her  engagement, 
this  is  how  she  expresses  herself, — and  nowhere  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction,  not  even  at  Caulderwell's,  have  I  seen  the  equal 
of  this  last  majestic  sentence  : 

^*  My  time  is  completely  taken  up  in  preparations  for  my  marriage,  which 
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is  to  be  solemnized  this  day  fortnight.  The  royal  personages  who 
presided  at  my  birth  will  grace  my  nuptials  ;  and  the  hand  of  the  King  of 
England  will  give  away  her  whom  the  lips  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  first 
named." 

There  must  be  many  Caulderwells  on  our  coasts  ;  long  may 
the  old  three-deckers  harbour  there  :  long  may  it  be  ere  they 
are  carted  ofF  by  the  contractor  !  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
this  extinct  literature  of  the  sea-side.  Like  the  weeds  continually 
washed  inwards  by  the  ocean  to  lie  high  and  dry  on  our  shores, 
I  seem  to  see  the  mass  of  the  country's  fiction  rising  and  falling, 
floating  and  sinking,  till  the  tide  of — Progress,  is  it  } — carries 
the  jetsam  outwards  with  a  sweep,  to  leave  it  as  a  rim  of  fossils 
round  the  island. 

F.  P.  S. 


A  HOPELESS  CASE 

Hopeless  indeed  !  what  could  be  more  so  than  that  of  a 
young  person  who  longs  to  write  but  has  nothing  to  say  ?  The 
mere  sight  of  that  sentence  would  make  the  gentlest  of  readers 
rise  in  his  wrath  and  look  about  for  some  implement  wherewith 
to  slay  that  young  person.  Or  else,  bethinking  himself  that  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  he  may  decide  to  write  a  learned 
analysis  or  the  causes  which  impel  thousands  of  his  fellow-men 
to  rush  violently  into  print  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  their 
otherwise  blameless  and  well-spent  lives.  If  he  is  of  a  reflective 
turn  of  mind  he  will  see  that  the  number  of  these  aspiring  writers 
is  really  far  more  the  result  of  their  environment  than  of  any 
deep-seated  iniquity  on  their  part.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the 
root  of  all  evil  is  the  invention  of  printing,  which  spreads  in  the 
congenial  soil  prepared  by  popular  education,  and  bears  fruit  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  magazine  every  other  week.  Each  magazine 
tempts  vast  numbers  of  people  to  try  their  hand  at  writing,  and 
rare  indeed  is  it  to  find  anyone  strong  enough  to  resist.  For  a 
magazine  story  is  so  short,  and  looks  so  simple,  that  to  try 
to  write  one  seems  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  the  morning 
to  many  a  man  or  woman  who  would  think  long  and  seriously 
before  sitting  down  to  write  a  three  volume  novel. 

But,  succumbing  to  the  pleasure  of  elaborating  an  idle  theory 
the  Gentle  Reader  must  not,  pen  in  hand,  join  the  hordes  ot 
those  who  have  thus  fallen  from  grace.  Instead,  let  him  be 
truly  practical  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  country  by  starting 
a  new  party  with  the  help  of  his  politically  inclined  friends. 
Surely,  instead  of  a  tariff  designed  on  the  American  pattern 
to  protect  such  infant  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  old 
Italian  violins  and  Japanese  lacquer,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to 
protect  the  modern  brain  from  utter  collapse  by  putting  a  stamp- 
tax  on  all  printed  matter  whatsoever,  from  the  perfectly  un- 
necessary new,  complete,  and  expensive  editions  de  luxe  of  authors 
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whom  no  one  cares  to  read,  down  to  the  "  Lemco  *'  and  such-like 
lucubrations  in  the  motor-omnibuses.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  carefully  thought  out  plan,  by  which  the  literature  of  the 
breakfast-cereal  and  the  hair-restorer  should  pay  more  than 
an  equal  acreage  of  such  books  as  The  Golden  Treasury.  Let 
the  Gentle  Reader  gently  suggest  that  whatever  form  of  fiction 
is  at  the  moment  in  vogue  should  be  rather  highly  taxed, 
to  discourage  so  far  as  possible  those  waves  of  fashion  that  dictate 
what  kind  of  novel  shall  be  read,  as  well  as  what  games  we  shall 
play,  and  what  the  shape  of  our  shoes  must  be. 

Legislation  of  this  sort  would  be  backed  by  at  least  one  en- 
thusiastic supporter,  though,  alas,  that  support  might  be  partly 
due  to  that  basest  of  all  motives,  envy.  For  here  am  I,  yearning 
to  write  anything  that  anyone  would  think  worth  publishing,  and 
with  little  chance  of  ever  being  able  to  do  so.  No  wonder  I  envy 
those  countless  millions  who  have  succeeded  where  1  am  bound 
to  fail.  It  is  as  easy  for  me  to  appreciate  the  feebleness  of  my 
own  productions  as  though  they  were  written  by  someone  else. 
But  nevertheless,  whenever  an  idea  comes  into  my  head  (which 
fortunately  is  not  often),  my  instinct  is  to  take  pen  in  hand  and 
expound  my  views.  Having  done  so,  the  waste-paper-basket 
ought  to  seem  a  natural  receptacle,  yawning  for  (not  to  say  at)  the 
result  of  my  labours  ;  but  for  me  it  has  no  charms.  The  truth  is 
I  am  spoilt.  For  years  1  have  had  a  patient,  long-sufFering 
friend  who,  at  a  distance  varying  from  three  to  ten  thousand  miles, 
was  invaluable  as  a  human  waste-paper-basket,  so  to  speak.  To 
her  I  wrote  disquisitions  on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  and  led 
a  peaceful  life,  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  safety-valve.  But 
unfortunately  so  perfect  an  arrangement  could  not  go  on  for  ever  ; 
we  are  now  near  neighbours.  In  despair,  I  have  tried  to  persuade 
one  or  two  other  sympathetic  persons  of  my  acquaintance  that  life 
in  South  Africa  or  Australia  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  Though  I 
hold  out  the  inducement  of  a  fortnightly  letter  to  anyone  who  will 
be  kind  enough  to  emigrate,  no  one  so  far  has  accepted  this 
alluring  offer. 

Meanwhile  I  have  formed  the  fatal  habit  of  writing,  and  as  all 
my  friends  fail  me  I  turn  to  my  natural  foes,  the  publishers. 
They  are  discriminating  enough  to  refuse  everything,  gently  but 
firmly.  My  sympathies  are  as  a  rule  with  them  ;  I  should  do 
the  same  in  their  place.  Only  one  man  was  cruel  enough  to 
rouse  a  gleam  of  hope.     In  returning,  with  many  polite  phrases, 
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a  charming  and  veracious  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  late 
pet,  he  asked  if  I  would  not  send  him  a  story,  as  it  would  be 
more  suited  to  his  magazine.  After  many  efforts  I  have  found 
out  that  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  writing  anything  even  remotely 
suggesting  a  story,  whether  short  or  long,  historical  or  psycho- 
logical. I  cannot  even  write  a  timely  tale  about  the  Garden  of 
an  Automobilist's  Wife  ;  firstly,  because  I  have  never  been  in  a 
motor-car,  secondly,  because  I  know  almost  as  little  about  the 
vegetation  on  this  planet  as  I  do  of  that  on  the  planet  Mars.  Only 
the  sunflower,  violet,  rose,  and  mignonette  am  I  tolerably  sure  to 
recognise  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  in  flower,  not  otherwise.  Once, 
when  staying  with  a  friend,  I  volunteered  to  weed  a  specially 
precious  flower-bed.  She,  partly  suspecting  my  ignorance,  gave  me 
various  directions,  ending  thus  :  ''  Be  very  careful  not  to  walk  on 
the  mignonette  ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
it."  I  promised,  and  kept  my  promise  faithfully.  Not  a  leaf  of 
mignonette  was  walked  on.  Under  the  impression  that  it  was 
some  new  and  noxious  weed  I  pulled  it  up,  tuft  by  tuft,  taking 
the  greatest  care  not  to  disturb  anything  else,  and  then  put  it  in 
the  safest  place  I  could  find,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  top  of 
a  pile  of  rubbish  in  the  sun.  Since  that  day  I  have  taken  even 
less  interest  in  gardens  than  before. 

To  go  back  to  the  last  subject  but  one  (as  Humpty  Dumpty 
advised),  stories  being  eliminated,  there  seems  to  be  left  only  the 
essay  at  which  to  try  a  hand.  But  this  is  of  all  fields  of  activity 
the  most  hopeless  ;  everything  one  would  like  to  say  has  been 
said,  and  well  said,  dozens  of  times  already.  Take  the  first 
subjects  that  naturaUy  occur  to  one,  such  as  George  Herbert,  or 
the  nature  of  cats,  and  then  think  of  the  writers,  from  Izaak 
Walton  to  Miss  Repplier,  who  have  said  all  there  is  to  say  so 
well  that  no  one  else  can  have  the  audacity  to  try  to  do  it  again. 
"  Thank  heaven,"  says  the  Gentle  Reader,  "  that  young  person 
actually  realises  that  she  has  nothing  to  say.  Let  her  take  my 
advice  and  hold  her, — pen."  That  is  just  the  difficulty  ;  she  does 
hold  her  pen, — and  behold,  the  harder  'tis  held  the  faster 
it  writes  ! 

M.  P. 


LIFE   ON  THE   HIRE  SYSTEM 


If  the  owl  of  Minerva,  motionless  on  its  perch,  should  happen 
to  open  one  eye  solemnly  on  to  the  cage  of  a  squirrel,  the  bird 
of  wisdom  might  wonder  (probably  not  understanding  the 
mechanism  of  the  revolving  drum)  why  the  squirrel  persists  in 
such  an  intensely  strenuous  life  when  there  is  so  little  to  show 
for  it.  The  reason  of  course  is  that  the  squirrel  cannot  help 
itself  ;  and  some  of  us  lead  the  strenuous  life  for  no  better 
reason,  and  with  no  better  result.  In  these  days  the  wheel  of  life 
revolves  much  quicker  than  it  used,  and  we  get  into  trouble  if 
we  do  not  keep  pace  with  it.  But  not  everyone  likes  the  head- 
long pace  of  modern  life,  or  much  admires  a  wheel  of  fortune 
flying  so  rapidly  round  that  little  can  be  followed  of  its  motion 
beyond  the  noise  it  makes  and  the  sparks  that  fly  from  it. 

Restless  energy  is  so  much  praised  as  the  salvation  of  the  race 
that  it  is  as  well  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  swimming  with 
the  current.  Privately  we  reflect  on  the  hopeless  impasse  to  which 
this  splendid  energy  has  managed  to  conduct  so  many  of  us,  and 
would  point  as  a  warning  example  to  Napoleon,  who  rested  not 
before  he  had  worried  himself  into  St,  Helena  ;  but  we  do  not 
for  all  that  deny  the  great  things  it  has  accomplished.  If  you 
want  to  see  its  monuments,  look  round,  from  the  Pyramids  to 
the  Times'  Book  Club  inclusive.  In  Sir  Edward  Poynter's 
picture  of  the  Egyptian  Bondage  we  can  see  how  that  ancient 
energy  went  to  work, — and  notice  that  those  who  evidently 
enjoyed  it  most  are  the  men  with  the  whips  ;  the  real  strenuous 
workers  would  much  rather  have  left  it  alone. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  other  instance  we  have 
mentioned,  neither  do  we  know  whether  in  the  end  the 
"  harbitrary  gents  "  selling  books  on  a  complicated  hire-system 
may  not  reach  some  St.  Helena.  Literature  does  not  work  well 
under  high  pressure.     The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  says 
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somewTiere  that  he  prefers  authors  that  work  full  steam  up,  safety 
valve  shut,  blood  mounting  to  the  head  and  feet  in  a  hot-water 
bath, — or  words  very  much  to  that  efFect ;  but  Wendell  Holmes  did 
not  work  that  way  himself.  It  is  possible  to  compile  catalogues 
of  furniture,  or  testimonials  to  patent  pills  in  twenty  languages  in 
that  fashion;  but  literature  requires  leisure,  and  it  is  being  slowly 
throttled  by  the  strenuous  life,  in  which  journalism  and  football 
flourish. 

The  chief  factor,  the  mainspring  of  this  restless  energy  (when 
it  is  not,  as  it  mostly  is,  compulsory)  is  the  wish  to  get  on,  to  get 
rich  without  loss  of  time,  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life 
before  it  is  too  late.  Naturally,  as  a  matter  of  demand  and 
supply,  there  are  those  who  anticipate  our  wishes  and  offer  us, 
for  a  consideration,  the  spoils  of  victory  before  we  have  quite 
run  the  race.  We  wear  the  crown  long  before  we  have  won  it, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  hiring  it. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  take  the  case  of  hiring  a  house  before 
we  can  afford  to  buy  one.  In  olden  times  the  son  lived  in  his 
father's  house,  even  when  married,  until  he  could  afford  to  build 
himself  a  new  one.  Now,  the  speculative  jerry-builder  provides 
houses  standing  empty,  rows  of  them,  with  doors  gaping  wide  for 
sons  that  are  not  yet  born,  and  many  a  young  man  not  born  to 
greatness  has  a  Hamilton  House  (with  a  wash-house  and  back- 
yard) thrust  upon  him  before  he  is  well  out  of  his  teens.  Let  no 
man  hesitate.  Never  mind  the  rent  ;  there  are  sure  to  be 
societies  that  take  or  insure  the  risk  ;  life-insurance  is  good 
for  that,  for  furnishing,  for  goodness  knows  what.  All  a  man 
has  to  do  is  to  place  himself  unreservedly  into  somebody's  hands 
and  watch  the  astonishing  result.  The  very  lucrative  science  of 
mutual  aid  is  carried  to  such  lengths  to-day  that  a  young  man 
entering  upon  life  need  only  sign  a  few  forms  and  heigh  presto  ! 
he  finds  himself  a  householder,  a  voter,  a  citizen  before  he  has 
time  to  look  round  to  take  his  bearings. 

Time  was  when  an  Englishman's  castle  was  his  own,  to  do 
with  what  he  liked.  Now  the  castle,  in  which  he  lives  in  more 
senses  than  one  a  semi-detached,  provisional  existence,  is  hired 
on  a  three  years'  agreement,  and  is  furnished  on  the  hire-system, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  the  times.  In  this  hired 
house  he  sits  on  a  hired  chair,  sleeps  on  a  hired  bed,  listens  to  a 
hired  piano,  eats  soup  with  a  hired  spoon, — and  there's  an  end,  as 
the  soup  could  nowise  be  included  in  the  list  of  edibles  sometimes 
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hired  from  confectioners,  though  in  these  mysteries  it  is  not  good 
to  enter.  The  sense  of  ownership,  of  possession,  once  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  our  convictions,  is  apt  in  the  circumstances  to  become 
weak  and  untrustworthy,  for  this  provisional  unsettled  system 
pervades  our  whole  existence.  On  loan,  for  a  consideration,  we 
borrow  books,  encyclopedias  of  sorts,  bicycles,  horses  and 
carriages,  dress-coats,  sewing-machines,  fancy  costumes  and  wigs, 
even  it  is  said  our  wedding-cakes,  at  least  the  ornamental  part  of 
them.  At  routs  or  receptions  we  entertain  our  friends  on  the 
hire-system,  and  the  man  from  Blankney*s  fills  the  spare  chair  at 
our  dinners. 

The  modern  host  looks  on  at  the  animated  scene  with  the 
precise  knowledge  of  what  it  will  cost  him,  but  otherwise  uncom- 
fortably uncertain  who  is  who,  which  is  which,  or  how  much  of  it, 
of  tables,  chairs,  epergnes  or  friends,  he  can  really  call  his  own. 
The  servant  who  smiles  responsive  to  his  glance  does  not  know 
his  way  about  the  house.  Why  should  the  man  smile  discreetly 
if  it  were  not  that  he  secretly  enjoys  the  innocent  plot  in  which 
he  takes  a  humble  part  ?  He  would  wink  if  he  dared,  only  he 
does  not  know  who  is  the  host.  This  social  imposture  is  by  no 
means  new.  Near  a  hundred  years  ago  young  I>ivid  Copperfield, 
at  Mrs.  Waterbrook's  dinner-party,  identified  a  ticket-porter  in 
disguise,  but  they  both  concealed  their  mutual  knowledge  of  each 
other,  conscience,  as  Dickens  says,  making  cowards  of  them 
both.  Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  this  is  still  the  mental 
attitude  prescribed  by  custom,  cowardly  though  it  may  be. 
There  are  a  few  old  family  servants  still  left  here  and  there,  but 
generally  speaking  our  servants  are  new  and  unfamiliar  faces, 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  some  of  our  friends  are 
so  much  ours  on  the  hire-system  that  we  have  only  to  stop  the 
instalments  (of  invitations  to  dinners  or  dances)  to  see  them 
disappear  together  with  the  tables  and  chairs. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  this  system  must  be  of 
comparatively  modern  growth.  The  Crusaders  could  not  have 
let  their  castles  for  a  term  to  rich  Americans  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  they  hired  their  expensive  suits  of  armour,  had  to 
make  good  the  dents,  or  had  to  leave  a  deposit  in  case  they  did 
not  come  back.  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  would  probably  have 
scorned  such  an  arrangement,  though  he  did  many  less  heroic  and 
unknightly  deeds,  we  may  be  sure.  We  see  nothing  dishonourable 
in  such    mutual   accommodation,  so   long   as  we   duly  pay  up 
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what  we  owe  for  it,  but  that  was  just  the  difficulty  with 
them.  Crusaders  had  peculiar  ideas  of  honour,  which  they 
did  not  mix  up  with  honesty  ;  their  greatness  consisted  in  being 
honourable,  and  sometimes  honest ;  without  compulsion.  If  ever 
they  paid,  they  paid  when  they  pleased.  A  man  who  on 
instalments  bent  had  entered  their  castles  by  the  door  would 
have  stood  a  good  chance  of  leaving  them  by  the  window,  if  not 
from  the  battlements,  as  a  gage  of  battle  flung  to  the  trade. 
Tottenham  Court  Road  would  do  little  business  to-day  if 
customers  could  raise  the  drawbridge,  or  drop  the  portcullis,  or 
wait  for  the  collector  with  a  battle-axe. 

Considering  the  system  therefore  as  a  purely  modern  con- 
venience, it  is  not  in  these  democratic  days  surprising  to  find 
that  it  not  only  benefits  the  lower  classes  and  the  very  poor,  but 
that  the  monied  classes  and  even  the  modern  representatives  of 
the  Crusaders,  could  hardly  muddle  through  existence  without 
having  recourse  to  it.  The  duke  lets  his  ancestral  home  and  a 
rich  ironmonger  hires  it  of  him  ;  another  trader  hires  his  shooting, 
his  fishing,  perhaps  his  yacht.  It  is  possible  now  for  a  man  of 
no  distinction  whatever  to  realise  the  fables  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  to  be  for  a  summer,  a  year,  or  even  a  longer  term,  a 
duke  or  a  belted  earl  in  all  the  essentials  and  in  the  absolute  and 
identical  surroundings  of  one,  almost  in  his  skin  ;  castle,  grounds, 
hunters,  carriages,  and  servants  all  included.  If  he  could  only 
hire  the  title,  the  transformation  for  the  time  would  be  complete. 
Any  good  house-agent  can,  if  I  have  the  money,  put  me  in 
some  duke's  or  baron's  easy  chair  and  in  his  bed  of  state,  the 
dowager  duchess,  nay,  all  my  hired  ancestors  in  mail  or  wig 
looking  on  as  I  eat  my  aristocratic  lunch, — a  well-nigh  incredible 
arrangement  it  would  have  been  to  some  of  the  aforesaid  ancestors, 
who  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  stand  on  their  doormat 
for  any  consideration  whatever. 

Meanwhile  His  Grace,  the  real  duke,  far  from  wandering 
homeless  and  disconsolate,  hires  a  Norwegian  salmon-river  or 
something  else  for  the  money,  and  so  the  merry  game  goes  round. 
It  Is  not  quite  in  keeping  with  Norman  blood,  perhaps,  as  we 
used  to  understand  it,  not  altogether  consistent  with  Disraeli's 
conception  of  '*  the  sustained  splendour  of  their  stately  lives  '*  ; 
but  no  real  harm  is  done,  for  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  a 
nobleman  could  not  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  Some  of  the 
French  aristocracy,  if  we  are  to  believe  Alphonse  Daudet,  are 
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much  worse  ofF  than  our  imaginary  duke.  The  most  noble  the 
Marquis  of  Bois-rHery  and  his  marchioness  lived  altogether  on 
the  hire-system  and  even  improved  upon  this  by  paying  no 
instalments  at  all.  Nothing  held  on  them  ;  everything  was,  so 
to  speak,  pinned  on.  Their  servants  served  for  nothing  with  the 
view  to  obtaining  a  character  from  a  marquis.  The  pictures  on 
the  walls  belonged  to  picture-dealers  who  paid  hirri  a  commission 
if  he  privately  sold  some  to  his  noble  friends  ;  the  horses  were 
lent  by  horse-dealers,  ^with  the  same  end  in  view,  and  the  noble 
marquis,  as  a  company-promoter,  put  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat- 
pockets  and  looked  at  the  world  and  at  angry  shareholders  with  a 
restful  grin  as  if  to  say  :  "  What  can  anybody  do  to  me  ?  I 
have  nothing  to  lose  ;  not  a  scrap  of  this  is  my  own." 

There  are  those  who  would  convince  us  that  this  freedom 
from  care  and  anxiety  is  worth  more  than  any  worldly  possessions ; 
that  in  fact  he  was  the  wisest  of  all  men  who  reduced  his  posses- 
sions to  the  irreducible  minimum  of  a  tub  and  a  cup.  The 
world  does  not  believe  a  word  of  this  ;  it  has  no  use  for  a  theory 
which  during  twenty  centuries  has  only  once  been  put  into 
practice.  But  if  there  be  any  subtle  joy  in  poverty,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  grosser  delights  of  riches,  it  was  reserved  for  our 
times  to  discover  a  via  media  in  the  hire-system,  by  which  we 
possess  nothing  and  yet  have  all  the  enjoyments  of  ownership. 
It  is  a  device  which  would  have  made  Diogenes  jump  for  joy, — 
if  he  had  discovered  it  himself.  As  the  invention  of  a  rival 
school  he  would  have  felt  bound  to  pick  holes  in  it ;  and  this  is 
what  we  now  propose  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  both  sides 
of  a  practical  custom  which  no  philosopher  could  have  originated  or 
invented.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  say  that  all  great  move- 
ments that  have  swayed  mankind  have  their  origin  in  the 
thinker's  head  ;  we  incline  to  think  they  mostly  have  their  origin 
in  an  empty  pocket. 

A  man  who  lives  in  a  hired  house,  ready,  often  anxious,  to 
leave  it  when  his  short  term  expires,  has  no  stake  in  the  country ; 
he  is  held  down  on  the  spot  he  occupies  by  the  very  flimsiest  of 
bonds.  What  interest  has  a  man  in  the  hotel  in  which  he  only 
passes  the  night  ?  Municipal  election  agents  know  what  a  frantic 
business  it  is  to  trace  a  voter  from  house  to  house,  to  run  him  to 
earth  somewhere  in  a  brand  new  house  where  the  paint  and 
plaster  are  not  yet  dry,  happy  indeed  if  the  said  house  does  not 
happen  to  be  outside  the  district  in  which  the  voter  once  took  a 
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three  years'  interest.  With  the  new  house  he  may  take  up, 
again  for  three  years,  the  voter's  burden  to  watch  a  new  set  of 
officials,  to  praise  or  denounce  all  the  tricks  they  may  be  able  to 
perform  in  three  years'  time,  after  which, — another  move,  other 
councillors,  and  another  parish  pump. 

There  is  a  lower  depth,  to  which  one  hardly  likes  to  allude, 
but  in  these  restless,  fretful  days  three  years  is  for  some,  and 
for  occult  reasons,  far  too  long  and  inconvenient  a  period. 
Here  again  the  unscrupulous  tempt  the  improvident.  It  sounds 
like  a  sordid  fairly-tale,  but  only  the  other'day  there  appeared  at 
the  Wandsworth  County  Court  a  furniture-remover  whose  vans 
bore  the  strange  device  :  Dont  worry ;  get  married  and  keep 
on  moving.  In  other  words, — but  why  should  we  lift  the  veil, 
if  perchance  it  should  still  be  a  veil  for  a  few  who  have  not 
heard  of  moonlight  flitting  and  the  reasons  and  consequences 
thereof  ? 

All  this  is  demoralising.  It  kills  the  civic  instinct  and  explains 
the  endless  efibrts  to  keep  the  voter  up  to  the  mark.  What  interest 
can  he  have  in  a  councillor  who,  if  the  landlord  will  not  give 
him  a  new  wall-paper,  or  if  the  chimney  continues  to  smoke  (or 
if  the  quarter's  rent  be  not  quite  ready)  may  not  be  his  coun- 
cillor by  next  quarter-day  ^  On  such  small  things  do  the  fates 
of  Councils  turn. 

A  superficial  observer,  judging  only  from  the  newspapers, 
might  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  such  trifling  fireside  concerns 
would  be  entirely  forgotten  in  the  public  excitement  of  a 
Council  election,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  most  vital 
Imperial  question  and  the  most  debated  parochial  interest  must 
always  give  way  to  the  petty  home  trouble.  Who  cares  a  doit 
for  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  when  the  chimney  smokes  } 
To  take  a  historical  example  :  would  anyone  have  believed  that 
Camille  Desmoulins  gave  much  thought  to  the  conveniences  of 
his  flat  in  the  intervals  of  leading  his  red-capped  patriots  through 
the  streets  or  roaring  in  the  Jacobin  Club  }  If  Carlyle  had 
known,  or  recollected,  this  little  known  fact  he  would  have  made 
much  of  the  ludicrous  contrast  presented  by  this  fiery  Angel  of 
the  Revolution,  forgetting  for  a  whole  day  the  Bastille,  the 
guillotine,  the  September  massacres,  to  run  from  magistrate  to 
magistrate  and  from  court  to  court  in  his  anxiety  to  be  relieved 
of  a  flat  he  had  incautiously  taken,  and  for  which  he  had  paid  a 
deposit  before  discovering  that  the   neighbours  on   both  sides 
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pursued  noisy  trades  in  some  hammering  way  ?  The  man  who 
cheerfully  confiscated  all  the  possessions  of  King,  Nobility,  and 
Church,  wanted  his  deposit  back, — and  we  believe  he  got  it. 
His  name  was  not  the  only  feminine  thing  about  Camille. 

Another  evil  of  the  system  is  the  mistrust  it  breeds  between 
man  and  man.  The  house  to  which  your  friend  proudly  invites 
you,  is  not  his  at  all ;  it  is  borrowed  for  a  short  time  ;  he  is  bound 
under  solemn  treaty  to  leave  it  after  a  short  time  in  as  sound  a 
condition  as  when  he  entered  it,  '*  reasonable  wear  and  tear  only 
excepted."  Not  a  shail  would  live  in  his  shell  on  such  terms  of 
distracting  uncertainty,  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  have  diametri- 
cally opposite  views  as  to  what  is  reasonable.  The  latter  very  soon 
discovers  innumerable  defects  in  his  temporaryabode.  He  demands 
redress  of  his  grievances,  which  is  refused  as  not  being  reasonable  ; 
from  that  moment  the  end  is  in  view,  and  the  recurring  quarter- 
days  create  a  deep  and  enduring  enmity  between  two  people  who 
otherwise  might  have  met  on  the  basis  of  a  common  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  system  has 
merits.  From  time  to  time  we  all  run  the  risk  of  having 
undesirable  neighbours,  an  unpleasantness  of  which  one  now  can 
mostly  see  the  end,  for  if  we  do  not  ourselves  gc)  away,  ten 
to  one  the  neighbours  shortly  will,  and  the  next  door  piano  will 
soon  annoy  somebody  else.  With  a  little  patience  one  may  out- 
stay a  whole  streetful  of  neighbours.  It  was  not  always  thus. 
In  former  days  there  was  as  great  a  lack  of  spare  houses  as  there 
now  is  an  overabundance  of  them.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  man 
who  lived  next  door  to  a  smith  or  a  carpenter  could  never 
get  away  from  the  nuisance  until  he  died,  or  until  he  killed  the 
smith  or  the  carpenter.  Happily  the  dulcimer  or  the  guitar  had 
not  the  wall-piercing  power  of  our  piano.  Having  seen  these 
tame  and  spiritless  instruments  in  museums,  we  know  that  the 
young  lady  next  door  might  have  practised  the  dulcimer  from 
morning  till  night  without  our  once  pleading  for  an  hour's 
respite  by  knocking  against  the  wall.  They  were  cruel  days  in 
other  respects,  but  people  had  consciences. 

Duly  considering  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  system 
of  limited  or  temporary  ownership,  and  fully  aware  that  we  have 
not  yet  reached  perfection  in  any  of  our  social  arrangements,  let 
us  enquire  how  this  matter  would  stand  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
— in  Utopia,  in  short.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  not  the  most 
trustworthy  of  guides  in  a  future  which  he  very  dimly  and  most 
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mistakenly  foresaw,  but  he  has  at  least  not  left  us  in  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  our  houses.  In  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  tells  us, 
people  change  their  houses  by  compulsion,  all  at  the  same  time, 
at  fixed  periods,  and  no  house-hunting  in  the  case,  for  the 
exchange  is  made  by  lot.  If  this  be  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the 
Millennium,  let  us  pray  it  may  never  come.  Sir  Thomas  felt 
bound  to  make  some  allowance  for  human  restlessness,  but  his 
morality  was  shocking  ;  his  plan  is  too  much  like  sheer  gambling 
to  suit  our  refined  and  ethical  sense  of  honesty.  A  lottery  in 
which  you  might  draw  a  mansion  in  Park  Lane  would  be  very 
attractive  to  wrong-minded  people,  but  not  to  us.  We  only 
want  that  for  which  we  have  worked  hard  ;  at  least  we  are  always 
told  that  this  is  the  limited  wish  of  every  right-minded  man,  and 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  we  feel  it  is  true,  more's  the  pity.  That 
there  should  be  undesirable  as  well  as  desirable  houses  in  Utopia 
is  clearly  what  Sir  Thomas  foresaw,  an  imperfection  in  perfection 
which  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  get  rid  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  this  never  to  be  suflficiently  denounced  immoral  lottery,  one 
might  draw  a  hovel  in  a  slum  ;  even  in  Utopia  one  cannot  have 
everything  of  the  best,  if  someone  else  is  to  have  some.  This 
truth  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  over  every  door  in  that 
perfect  State,  for  it  will  explain  to  every  grumbling  Utopian  why 
so  many  things  must  remain  so  very  much  as  they  were  before. 

The  purchase  of  smaller  things  on  the  hire-system  is  not 
touched  upon  in  Utopia.  Life  was  much  simpler  then  and  wants 
so  few  that  the  smallest  purse  could  satisfy  them  without  a 
borrowing  system  which  we  apply  to  our  superfluities  ;  there  was 
not  an  unwritten  law  to  the  effect  that  there  had  to  be,  whatever 
else  was  wanting,  a  dulcimer  on  the  hire-system  in  every  house. 
A  complete  list  of  all  the  things  now  considered  necessaries  of 
life,  but  which  people  then  managed  very  well  to  do  without,  is 
a  great  curiosity.  It  forms  a  stout  volume,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested  in  the  enquiry  we  may  add  that  it  is  published 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy,  the  ethics  of  the  system,  why 
should  we  not,  after  all,  hire  all  that  we  want  during  our  short 
passage  here  below  ?  It  might  have  suited  Methuselah  to  keep 
something  by  him  for  his  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  but 
for  our  short  term  of  the  odd  sixty-nine  at  most,  borrowing  or 
hiring  should  sufliice.  It  will  come  to  that  before  long.  Some 
enterprising  firm  will  arise  to  take  us  in  hand  at  birth,  and  for  a 
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fixed  sum  to  be  settled  by  actuaries,  see  us  through  this  vale  of 
tears  and  deliver  us  up  at  the  end  of  our  short  days  (reasonable 
wear  and  tear  as  a  matter  of  course  understood),  guaranteeing  us 
such  comforts,  in  proportion  to  payments,  as  we  could  perhaps 
never  secure  if  left  to  our  own  bewildered  devices.  What  holds 
good  for  a  journey  through  Egypt  and  Palestine  should  hold 
good  for  the  journey  through  lire.  We  throw  out  the  hint  for 
what  it  may  be  worth  ;  some  American  may  already  have  the 
scheme  in  a  pigeon-hole- 
It  is  true  that  not  everyone  likes  to  be  personally  conducted  ; 
natures  impatient  of  control  there  must  always  be.  Heroes  and 
geniuses  will  always  prefer  to  travel  alone,  unaided,  and  see  what 
comes  of  it  ;  but  sages,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  man- 
kind whose  only  anxiety  is  to  get  through  the  painful  business 
with  a  minimum  of  discomfort  to  themselves  and  others,  ought 
to  hail  the  idea  of  life  on  the  hire-system  as  one  full  of  promise 
and  charm.  We  are  not  without  a  faint  suspicion  that  Socialism 
tends  that  way  ;  let  Communists  and  Socialists  but  carry  their 
theories  to  their  legitimate  conclusions  (which  they  never  do), 
and  the  thing  would  be  as  good  as  done.  The  possessive  pro- 
noun ought  to  find  no  place  in  their  dictionary.  My  house,  my 
coat,  my  wife  smacks  odiously  of  egotism,  and  sets  up  the  indi- 
vidual in  antagonism  to  the  community, — the  one  unforgivable 
sin.  Carlyle  said  that  hope  is  our  only  true  possession  ;  we 
would  add  that  we  also,  greatly  daring,  call  our  soul  our  own, 
were  it  not  for  the  depressing  reflection  that  its  furnishing  follows 
the  universal  law.  Many  of  our  thoughts  are  fatally  borrowed 
from  others,  and  many  opinions  we  hold  to-day  we  shall  not  hold 
to-morrow.  This,  too,  may  be  provided  for  in  the  contract 
without  any  difficulty,  for  already  now  we  take  our  opinions  too 
often  ready  made.  Our  conception  of  what  constitutes  property 
has  been  considerably  modified  since  the  time  when  HazHtt, 
thinking  himself  to  be  the  exponent  of  advanced  views,  said  that 
there  are  only  four  things  a  man  may  call  his  own  ;  "  His  person, 
his  actions,  his  property,  and  his  opinions."  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  more  he  could  have, 

Marcus  Reed 
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With  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco  vanished  the  niost 
picturesque  and  interesting  foreign  settlement  that  ever  planted 
itself  in  the  heart  of  an  American  city.  This  was  the  Chinese 
Quarter,  famed  for  its  varied  life  and  strange  scenes,  the  fruitful 
hunting-ground  for  painters,  curiosity  seekers,  and  sight-seers. 

It  stood  on  the  high  ground  that  lies  to  the  south  of 
Telegraph  Hill  and  west  of  the  water-front.  It  comprised  some 
twenty-four  or  thirty  blocks  or  squares  and  was  bounded  by  the 
Latin  Quarter  to  the  north  and  west  and  by  business  districts  to 
south  and  east.  Its  population  none  could  exactly  estimate,  but 
it  was  roughly  computed  at  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
thousand.  When  the  flood-tides  of  the  Mongolian  invasion  set 
in  from  China  towards  the  Golden  Gate,  the  newcomers  settled 
first  in  this  section  of  the  city.  Little  by  little  they  usurped  the 
brick  buildings  and  the  wooden  houses  that  were  the  product  of 
the  second  stage  of  San  Francisco's  growth.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  public  feeling  was  stirred  into  flame  against  the  settlers  by 
Denis  Kearney,  a  ranting  fanatical  demagogue.  This  feeling  took 
to  itself  all  manner  of  violent  shapes,  and  the  cry  arose  through- 
out the  city,  *^The  Chinese  must  go  !  "  But  the  yellow  swarms 
abode  in  the  land  and  departed  not,  though  great  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  Oriental  immigration  by  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Law,  which,  however,  was  circumvented  by  the  systematic 
smuggling  of  coolies  across  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders. 

The  life  of  a  Chinaman  in  San  Francisco  was  a  precarious  pos- 
session in  those  days.  The  wooden  wash-houses  and  laundries 
became  objects  of  attack  to  all  the  rougher  elements  of  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  Some  of  these  houses  resembled 
barricaded  wooden  forts.  The  plodding  coolie  staggering  along 
under  his  two  heavy  baskets  of  vegetables  hung  on  a  pole  across 
his  shoulders,  or  carrying  a  mountainous  bundle  of  clothes 
on  his  back,  was  always  a  target    for  the  stone  or  the  brick- 
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bat  in  the  ready  hand  of  the  pernicious  young  rough  lying 
in  ambush  behind  some  hoarding.  The  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion gradually  departed  when  the  tongue  of  Denis  Kearney 
ceased  to  wag.  As  servants  and  tradesmen  the  Chinese  showed 
such  admirable  qualities  of  thrift,  sobriety,  and  industry  that  their 
presence  became  welcome  to  that  class  which  was  everlastingly 
vexed  by  the  great  problem  of  domestic  help.  Although  the 
white  men  did  not  profit  from  the  Chinese  in  trade,  the  latter, 
unlike  the  Japanese,  did  not  try  to  compete  with  them,  but  kept 
to  their  humble  and  useful  callings  of  laundrymen,  cooks,  and 
fruit-pedlars. 

Meanwhile  the  Quarter  had  undergone  an  Oriental  transforma- 
tion. The  plain  brick  fronts  of  the  old  buildings,  erected  after 
the  second  fire  of  San  Francisco,  were  masked  with  the  bright 
colour  and  frail,  fantastic  ornamentation  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
Filagree  canopies  jutted  out  over  the  windows  ;  the  iron  balconies 
were  painted  in  many  hues,  the  bare  walls  decked  with  bright  red 
and  yellow  placards  or  fixed  signs  on  which  mysterious  hierogly- 
phics blazed  and  sprawled  in  crimson,  black,  and  gold.  Strange 
plants  and  flowers  appeared  on  window-sills  and  balconies.  The 
crestings  over  the  cornices  of  buildings  were  shaped  or  carved 
grotesquely,  and  the  golden  yellow  of  the  Imperial  flag  streamed 
from  the  house  tops,  its  dreadful  dragon  quivering  and  lashing 
in  the  winds.  The  sounds,  the  sights,  and  the  smells  of  Canton 
and  Pekin  made  themselves  at  home  in  this  land  of  little  China. 
The  streets,  narrower  here  than  in  any  other  parts  of  San 
Francisco,  were  crowded  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night. 
The  shops  were  packed  with  all  the  produce  of  the  Orient,  and 
the  visitor  might  well  imagine  himself  in  some  hoary  Mongolian 
city  in  the  distant  Land  of  Cathay. 

All  the  appliances,  tools,  utensils,  and  fittings  of  shops  and 
houses  were  such  as  had  been  used  in  China  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  contorted  vegetables,  roots,  and  tubers,  the  curious 
misshapen  fruits,  the  strange  dried  fish,  queer  birds  and  animals, 
all  considered  rare  delicacies,  but  unsavoury  to  the  Western  palate, 
lay  there  on  wicker  baskets  in  front  of  the  shops.  Rock  lilies 
and  giant  fuchsias,  mottled  orchids,  tiger-flowers,  and  stunted 
dwarf  pines  burst  beautifully  out  of  odd  corners  into  the  light. 
Squatting  in  their  doorways,  or  in  front  of  their  shop-windows, 
sat  the  makers  of  opium-pipes  boring  holes  in  the  earthen  bowls 
with  primitive  drills  of  wood  and  cord.     Umbrella-makers  plied 
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their  trades  on  the  pavements  and  cobblers  hammered  industri- 
ously or  stitched  up  the  thick  felt-soled  Chinese  sandals.  Gray- 
whiskered  fortune-tellers  squatted  behind  their  tiny  tables,  and 
burnt  their  punk-sticks,  themselves  as  immovable  as  bronze 
idols.  Professional  scribes,  looking  very  grave  and  learned 
behind  their  large,  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  sat  inscribing  with 
brushes  of  camel's  hair  letters  of  love  or  business  for  those  who 
could  not  write.  Cunning  craftsmen  in  gold  and  silver  wrought 
marvels  in  delicate  filagree  or  pierced  work.  In  the  shops  of 
the  silk-merchants  the  product  of  the  looms  of  China  lay  unrolled 
in  shining  splendour,  lace  and  embroidered  work,  tapestries  and 
fabrics  of  incredible  richness,  rainbow  tints,  and  subtle  designs. 
Much  of  this  textile  work  appeared  scarcely  human  to  the 
Western  eye  ;  it  was  as  the  craftsmanship  of  butterflies, 
humming-birds,  or  fairies.  Gossamer  fabrics  were  displayed  for 
sale,  bearing  names  (if  one  got  them  correctly  from  the  dealer) 
such  as  Spider's  Web  of  Moonlight,  the  Spray  of  Fountains,  the 
Veils  of  the  Morn,  the  Breath  of  the  Mountain. 

The  bazaars  became  places  of  crowded  and  confused  magnifi- 
cence, stored  with  thousands  of  curious  and  precious  works  of 
art.  All  that  was  rich,  rare,  and  elegant  in  the  civilisation  and 
industry  of  the  Chinese  lay  here  for  purchase.  Fragile 
porcelain,  snowy-white  or  coloured  wonderfully  by  hand,  lay  in 
translucent  piles  ;  enamel  ware  on  bases  of  copper  or  silver 
gleamed  with  its  iridescent  tints  ;  great  salvers,  plates,  and  bowls 
of  beaten  brass  or  copper  shone  like  suns  ;  elaborate  and 
grotesque  figures  of  men,  goblins,  or  dragons  wrought  in  ivory 
grinned  and  mowed  diabolically  ;  immense  urns  and  vases  of 
bronze  shone  ruddily,  while  bristling  serpents  curled  and  gaped 
about  their  swelling  forms  ;  suits  of  Chinese  armour  stood 
awkwardly  erect  ;  curved  swords  in  carved  ivory  scabbards  lay 
on  velvet  cushions,  among  chairs  and  stools  of  ebony,  rosewood, 
and  teak,  cunningly  inlaid  with  silver  and  mother-of-pearl. 
Exquisite  fans,  carved  lanterns,  fancy  boxes  and  chests  of  camphor 
wood  or  sandalwood,  caskets  of  tortoise-shell  and  lustrous  black 
lacquer-ware  were  prodigally  piled  amid  a  multitude  of  quaint 
gimcracks  and  miscellaneous  bric-a-brac. 

Traders  by  instinct,  some  of  the  shopkeepers  soon  became 
merchant  princes  and  men  of  great  power  and  wealth  in  the 
colony  ;  suave  and  dignified  in  demeanour,  imperturbable  and 
polite,  they   prospered   steadily.     Under   the    blue    Californian 
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skies,  in  the  clear  white  sunshine  and  fresh  winds  of  the  young 
and  virile  West,  the  iron-bound,  conventional,  uncompromising 
civilisation  of  the  gray  old  East  implanted  itself,  a  flourishing 
unit  of  the  yellow  rtce  within  the  dominant  white,  complete  in 
itself  and  drawing  strength  and  profit  from  its.  Caucasian 
environment.  This  Chinese  island  in  an  American  sea  grew  and 
developed  year  by  year.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  settlement 
were  very  bad,  and  though  ineffectual  attempts  at  reform  were 
made  now  and  then  by  the  municipal  health-officers,  little  was  im- 
proved. The  Chinese  minded  the  filth  not  at  all,  and  seemed  even 
to  thrive  on  it.  Sometimes  fears  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
possessed  the  Health  Board,  and  then  the  quarter  would  be 
sprinkled  with  chloride  of  lime,  whose  alkaline  odour  clashed  mon- 
strously with  the  thousand  and  one  evil  smells  and  aromatic  per- 
fumes native  to  the  place.  The  settlement,  besieged  by  the  white 
population  on  every  side,  was  cabined  and  confined  within  its  limits, 
and  all  encroachments  on  the  white  districts  were  resisted. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  already  existed  among  the  Americans 
because  the  Quarter  occupied  one  of  the  best  situations  in  the 
city.  The  consequence  was  that,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  it 
multiplied  itself  within  its  own  confines,  like  New  York  proper 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  In  New  York  mankind  appro- 
priated the  regions  of  the  upper  air  with  towering  edifices  built 
in  countless  layers.  In  the  Chinese  Quarter  of  the  western  metro- 
polis the  denizens  cut  one  room  into  two  or  four,  divided  a  single 
story  into  halves,  or  burrowed  deep  into  the  ground.  The  vice 
.  and  diseases  of  the  yellow  race  came  in  triumph  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  dens,  passages,  and  burrows  of  the  region.  Chinese 
lotteries,  generously  patronised  by  the  white  men,  ran  full  blast 
night  and  day,  and  many  a  reputable  citizen  carried  about  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket  the  squares  of  thin  rough  paper  with  their 
strange  characters  and  red  spots.  The  games  of  fan-tan,  faro, 
and  poker  thrived  and  flourished,  often  under  the  protection 
of  a  corrupt  and  venal  police.  At  times  a  sudden  fit  of  virtue, 
or  a  policy  of  intimidation  for  the  purpose  of  further  extortion, 
would  possess  the  constabulary,  and  then  ensued  a  series  of  raids 
upon  the  gambling-hells.  Sudden  onslaughts  would  be  made 
during  the  midnight  hours,  and  the  gamblers,  white  and  yellow, 
would  scurry  through  the  dark  passages,  leaving  their  money  and 
paraphernalia  behind  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invading  law. 
Gangs  of  prisoners  would  be  driven  through  the  street  by  the 
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police  and  heavily  fined  or  sentenced  to  gaol.  A  system  of  sentries 
was  then  instituted  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  gambling-rooms  were 
removed  to  the  top  stories  of  the  houses,  or-  installed  deep 
underground.  Enormous  doors  of  oak,  studded  with  nails  and 
equipped  with  peep-holes  and  ponderous  iron  bars,  defended  pas- 
sage after  passage  in  the  subterranean  corridors.  A  push  upon  an 
electric  button  by  the  watcher  at  the  front  door,  and  the  massive 
slabs  of  wood  glided  instantly  into  place,  confronting  the 
baffled  police  with  solid  inches  of  stubborn  oak  and  iron.  By 
the  time  the  axes  and  sledge-hammers  had  beaten  down  the 
barriers,  all  signs  of  gambling  would  have  disappeared,  and  the 
players  would  be  safely  in  the  streets.  A  few  Ah  Sins,  bland 
and  childlike  as  Bret  Harte's  immortal  hero,  and  all  resembling 
one  another  like  so  many  pins,  would  be  found  sitting  innocently 
about  their  tables  eating  rice  or  chop  suey^  and  looking  with 
simulated  surprise  upon  the  thunderous  intrusion  of  the  police. 
Sometimes  the  gambling-house  keepers  made  matters  unpleasant 
for  the  police  by  exposing  their  methods  of  organised  black- 
mail. Then  the  newspapers  would  pounce  upon  the  police, 
and  these  in  turn  would  begin  a  violent  but  short-lived 
crusade  of  reprisals  against  the  almond-eyed  breakers  of  the 
law. 

A  more  insidious  and  dangerous  vice  than  gambling  had  be- 
come deeply  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  Quarter,  and  its  contamin- 
ation had  extended  itself  to  the  Americans.  This  was  the 
smoking  of  opium,  a  habit  that  seemed  little  to  afFect  the 
tenacious  physiques  of  the  wiry  Orientals,  but  which  wrought 
havoc  among  the  white  people  who  became  its  slaves.  The  opium- 
dens  grew  notorious  and  furnished  one  of  the  great  attractions 
shown  by  the  guides  to  the  curious  traveller  visiting  the  Quarter. 
The  opium,  like  the  gambling-rooms,  lay  hidden  away  in  remote 
parts  of  the  intricate  houses,  or  were  concealed  in  back  rooms  be- 
hind innocent-looking  shops.  Many  of  them  were  subterranean, 
situated  beneath  the  pavements  and  cellars,  stifling  holes  into 
which  neither  air  nor  light  could  enter.  Here  bunks  were  built 
round  the  walls,  consisting  of  mere  wooden  shelves  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  Stretched  out  on  these  the  smokers,  sunk 
in  the  bestial  lethargy  or  the  ecstatic  dreams  inspired  by  the 
drug,  would  lie  for  hours  in  the  thick  atmosphere,  a  frightful 
mixture  of  earthdamp,  human  exhalations,  and  the  narcotic 
fumes  from  the  pipes.  The  opium  was  smoked  in  the  shape  of 
pellets.     The  sticky  paste  "was  ^t^t  to^^^  >^^\>«^^xv  tKe  fingers 
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until  it  assumed  a  globular  shape  ;  it  was  then  affixed  to  a  wire 
and  lighted  at  a  small  lamp  that  was  kept  constantly  burning 
beside  the  smoker,  after  which  it  was  placed  in  a  small  brass 
bowl  of  the  clumsy  flute-like  pipe.  A  few  whifFs  sufficed  to 
burn  it  to  an  ash,  and  these  ashes  were  preserved  and  chewed  by 
the  poor  who  could  not  afford  fresh  opium.  A  room  full  of 
these  sleepers  and  smokers,  curled  up  in  their  bunks,  the  rank 
air  reeking  with  a  mephitic  virulence,  the  thin  streams  of  smoke 
curling  upward  in  serpentine  forms,  the  red  glow  of  the  pipes 
and  the  sickly  glimmer  of  the  tiny  oil-lamps  in  the  semi-darkness 
and  the  silence,  made  a  scene  full  of  a  strange  and  awful 
enchantment. 

The  almost  prohibitive  duties  placed  on  opium  rendered  the 
smuggling  of  it  a  very  profitable  pursuit.  Hermetically  sealed 
tins  of  ten  or  twenty  taels  would  be  flung  overboard  at  night 
from  some  steamer  just  arrived  from  China,  to  be  picked  up 
by  vigilant  confederates  in  rowing-boats.  The  customs  officers 
maintained  a  special  vigilance  over  the  opium-smugglers,  for  high 
bounties  and  premiums  awaited  them  on  the  capture  of  the  con- 
traband drug.  Frequently  tins  of  opium  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds  would  be  found  floating  on  the  tides  of  the  bay.  As  outside 
the  settlement  it  was  difficult  lor  white  people  to  procure  the  drug 
it  would  sometimes  happen  that  in  a  raid  upon  the  opium-dens 
many  white  men  or  even  women  would  be  captured  along  with 
the  Chinese.  Dark  scandals  resulted,  and  the  skeletons  in  the 
closets  of  various  worthy  and  wealthy  families  rattled  ominously. 
Certain  secret  places  were  accordingly  established  in  the  Quarter 
furnished  with  Oriental  magnificence,  and  these  resorts  were 
patronised  by  Caucasians  who  had  become  slaves  to  the  per- 
nicious habit.  They  were  forced  to  use  the  strictest  secrecy  to 
avoid  being  discovered  in  these  haunts,  and  only  when  plunged 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  drug  did  the  constant  terror  or  a 
raid  by  the  police  depart  from  their  minds.  Chinatown  also 
became  the  hiding-ground  for  the  wretched  devotee  of  cocaine 
and  morphia  bound  in  the  shackles  of  a  vice  far  more  deadly 
and  disgusting  than  that  of  opium  smoking.  These  moral  and 
physical  wrecks,  lurking  in  dark  corners  of  the  Quarter  or 
sunning  themselves  in  the  Plaza  by  day,  might  be  seen  slinking 
forth  at  night,  intent  on  stealing  some  trifle  to  pay  for  the 
soothing  drug  used  in  the  hypodermic  syringe.     The  bodies  of 
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many  of  them  were  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  tiny 
punctures  made  by  the  needle. 

To  these  darker  pictures  of  the  Chinese  Quarter  must  be  added 
that  of  the  slave-women.  These  poor  creatures,  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  robes,  sat  behind  barred  and  grated  windows,  and  with 
shrill  discordant  cries  sought  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passer- 
by. A  surreptitious  trade  in  these  human  chattels  was  carried  on 
by  a  well  organised  band,  although  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Government  and  the  missionaries  for  its  suppression. 
Every  steamer  from  China  brought  over  the  *^  wives "  and 
"  mothers "  of  Chinese  residing  in  San  Francisco  ;  forged 
certificates  of  entry  were  provided,  and  then  the  Quarter,  like  a 
dark  sea,  closed  over  the  unfortunate  women.  The  energetic 
ladies  of  the  Chinese  Mission,  supported  by  the  police,  were  able 
to  rescue  some  of  the  girls  from  these  depths  of  degradation, 
educate  them,  and  provide  them  with  homes.  Although  mono- 
gamy was  the  prevailing  custom  among  the  Chinese,  some  of  the 
wealthier  merchants  had  their  several  wives  and  maintained 
seraglios  in  splendid  state. 

The  Chinese  girls  and  women  appeared  on  the  streets  clad  in 
garments  of  shining  black  cloth,  consisting  of  a  loose  tunic  and 
wide  pantaloons.  Their  glossy  black  hair  was  moulded  and 
plastered  tight  in  fantastic  forms  ;  jade  bracelets  encircled  their 
arms  and  their  ankles  ;  the  eyebrows  were  pencilled,  the  lips 
stained  with  carmine,  the  cheeks  delicately  rouged,  and  the  nails 
of  the  fingers  were  long  as  the  claws  of  birds.  Many  wore  rich 
head-dresses  of  gold,  with  artificial  flowers,  pendants,  and  bangles 
reaching  almost  to  the  shoulders.  The  ladies  of  the  Quarter, 
proud  of  their  tiny,  crippled  feet,  tottered  helplessly  along 
on  awkward,  wedge-shaped  boots  or  pattens.  The  coolie  women, 
whose  feet  were  normal,  walked  rapidly  past  their  aristocratic 
sisters,  on  loose  pantofles  or  slapping  sandals.  The  moon-faced 
children  were  usually  attired  in  the  most  bizarre  and  brilliant 
colours,  which  made  them  look  like  butterflies  or  parrots.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  women  were  very  pretty,  resembling  dainty  wax 
dolls  or  decorated  idols.  These  celestial  beauties  were  often  the 
prime  cause  of  the  deadly  feuds  of  the  rival  tongs. 

For  many  years  the  police  of  San  Francisco  strove  vainly  to 
extirpate  the  murderous  vendettas  waged  against  one  another  by 
the  various  secret  societies,  or  tongs ^  of  the  Quarter.  In  methods 
and  sig^nificance  these  organisations  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
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infamous  Mafia  of  Italy,  to  the  ancient  Moslem  sect  of  the 
Assassins  of  Alamut  in  Persia,  and  to  the  Thugs  of  Hindostan. 
Assassinations  in  broad  daylight  by  knife  or  pistol  were  common 
occurrences,  the  criminals  almost  invariably  escaping  in  the  mass 
of  blue-garbed  coolies,  all  more  or  less  resembling  one  another 
in  dress  and  features.  Political,  commercial,  religious,  or  personal 
enmity  furnished  the  incentives  for  these  murders.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  execution  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  a  life  for  a  life  urged 
indiscriminately  by  one  society  against  another.  The  victims  of 
this  Ux  talionis  were  marked  men,  and  would  walk  the  streets 
perhaps  for  months  unconscious  of  the  doom  hanging  over  their 
heads.  Then  suddenly  in  some  dark  alley  or  door-way,  or  even 
in  the  crowded  streets  the  murderous  hatchetmcn,  or  highbinders 
as  they  were  locally  called,  would  fall  upon  the  victim,  execute  the 
decree  of  the  society,  and  vanish.  Strange  rites,  incantations,  and 
ceremonies  were  practised  by  these  secret  societies,  and  their 
relentless  judgments  were  invariably  carried  out  by  their  sworn 
assassins  and  mercenaries.  These  bravos,  carrying  heavy 
revolvers  of  large  calibre,  great  knives,  or  axes  in  the  loose  sleeves 
of  their  tunics,  would  follow  the  destined  victim  day  and  night 
until  the  opportune  moment  for  slaughter  arrived.  Pitched 
battles  often  resulted  between  the  highbinders  of  opposing 
societies,  and  then  the  clashing  of  knives  and  the  whistling  of 
bullets  would  suddenly  arise  in  the  Quarter,  resulting  in  certain 
reductions  in  the  numbers  of  the  fighters.  White  men  were 
never  molested  by  the  societies  and  could  venture  safely  into  any 
part  of  the  Settlement,  though  some  rather  mysterious  disappear- 
ances did  occasionally  take  place. 

When  some  prominent  resident  of  the  Quarter  had  gone  to 
sup  with  his  ancestors  in  their  heavenly  halls,  sent  thither  by 
natural  death  or  the  decree  of  some  hostile  society,  elaborate 
funerals  took  place.  Long  lines  of  coaches  containing  the 
mourners  followed  the  hearse,  to  the  discordant  shriekings, 
wailings,  and  muffled  beatings  of  the  native  music.  Hired 
mourners  dressed  in  white  made  manifest  their  grief  by  beating 
their  breasts  and  uttering  loud  cries.  Along  the  route  to  the 
cemetery  imitation  money,  in  the  shape  of  slips  of  pierced  buff 
tissue  paper,  was  flung  to  the  four  winds  to  buy  or  to  drive  off 
the  flocks  of  invisible  demons  lusting  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Pigs  roasted  whole,  pots  of  ginger  and  sweets,  baked  meats, 
cakes,  and  fruits  accompanied  the  body,  and  part  of  these  were 
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placed  upon  the  grave  that  the  deceased  need  not  hunger  on  his 
way  to  Paradise.  These  dainties  usually  fell  a  prey  to  the 
lurking  boys  and  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gloomy 
Mongolian  burial-ground  in  the  bleak  hills  south  of  San 
Francisco  ;  the  rest  of  the  food  was  brought  back  to  furnish 
a  feast  for  the  mourners.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  the 
bones  of  dead  Chinese  were  exhumed,  cleaned,  and  scraped,  and 
sent  home  to  the  Celestial  Empire  for  final  interment.  Every 
Chinaman  cherished  the  idea  of  burial  in  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Flowery  Land.  The  greatest  loss  he  could  sustain  was  that 
of  his  pigtail,  by  which  the  faithful  were  drawn  up  into  heaven 
by  the  gods.  The  hapless  leper  suffering  his  living  death,  lying 
hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  Quarter  or  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
City  pest-house,  still  found  his  happiness  in  the  incessant 
contemplation  of  these  two  prospects. 

The  joss-houses,  or  temples,  the  theatres,  the  restaurants,  and 
the  tea-rooms  of  the  Quarter  were  places  of  intense  interest. 
Monstrous  idols  and  grotesque  demons  with  flaming  eyes  and 
brandished  arms  frowned  upon  and  threatened  the  worshippers 
in  the  joss-houses.  The  devotees  of  Buddha  and  Confucius 
(or  Kung  Futsze  as  in  the  Chinese  form)  had  their  separate 
temples.  The  rites  of  the  priests  were  elaborate  and  full  of  im- 
pressive dignity,  accompanied  by  the  burning  of  incense,  incanta- 
tions, and  chanted  prayers.  The  walls  of  the  temples  were  hung 
with  brilliant  banners  and  insignia,  and  on  the  altars  stood  great 
bowls  of  brass  holding  rock-lilies  or  smoking  spice.  Offerings 
of  food  were  made  by  the  worshippers  and  mechanical  appliances 
for  fortune-telling  were  used  whenever  the  gods  were  to  be  con- 
sulted on  matters  of  faith  or  trade.  Splendid  gifts  made  to 
favourite  idols  turned  the  temples  into  veritable  treasure- 
houses. 

The  curious  performances  at  the  Chinese  theatre  drew  thither 
many  white  people  as  spectators,  although  the  plays  were  wildly 
grotesque  and  utterly  unintelligible  to  them.  A  play  commonly 
lasted  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  continuing  its  tale  from  night  to 
night.  The  actors  often  wore  monstrous  masks  of  formidable 
aspect,  and  declaimed  their  lines  with  ludicrously  extravagant 
emphasis  and  gestures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
contempt  for  the  actor  and  his  calling  prevails  among  the 
Chinese  as  once  held  sway  in  Western  lands.  Spectators  were 
allowed    to  seat  themselves    on   the  stage   as   in    the   days   of 
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Elizabethan  England.  The  scenery  required  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  table  often  doing  service  for  a  mountain,  or  a  placard  for 
a  field  or  forest.  Warriors  or  kings,  after  suffering  decapita- 
tion on  the  stage,  calmly  rose  and  walked  away.  The  female 
parts  were  always  assumed  by  men  or  boys  who  trod  the 
stage  with  mincing  steps  on  high  wooden  does  or  clumsy 
shoes,  chanting  their  lines  in  shrill  falsetto,  swinging  fans  with 
easy  grace  and  pursing  up  painted  lips.  The  female  spectators 
sat  in  boxes  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  the  walls  of  the  dingy 
auditorium  were  lined  with  dark,  evil-smelling  closets  reeking 
with  opium.  The  orchestra  kept  up  a  constant,  deafening  noise, 
an  infernal  din  running  on  monotonously  in  unvarying 
reiteration. 

The  greatest  feast  in  the  Chinese  calendar  was  the  celebration 
of  the  New  Year,  usually  a  month  or  more  after  that  of  the 
Christian  reckoning.  Then  all  debts  were  paid,  promises  ful- 
filled, and  many  gifts  interchanged.  Great  bonfires  blazed, 
rockets  hissed  skyward,  and  fireworks  rattled  and  cracked  in  the 
streets.  The  huge  skin  lanterns  were  all  aglow,  happy  inscrip- 
tions decked  the  walls,  and  everyone  feasted  and  made  merry. 
Oriental  music  clamoured  in  the  air,  and  the  grave,  saturnine 
Chinese  faces  relaxed  in  smiles  and  laughter.  The  finale  of 
this  festival  was  always  a  gorgeous  procession  of  barbaric 
pomp  and  blazonry.  Priests,  warriors,  and  officials  marched 
through  the  streets  clad  in  rich  and  wonderful  garments. 
A  gigantic  crested  dragon  of  papier-mache  with  rolling  eyes, 
flickering  tongue,  and  yawning  maw,  supported  on  the  heads  of 
a  hundred  men  and  stretching  from  street  to  street,  would 
writhe  its  horrible  way  through  the  thoroughfares  like  a  living 
thing. 

The  best  Chinese  restaurants  were  constantly  patronised  by 
white  people.  Here  such  national  delicacies  as  ragouts  of  shark- 
fin,  birds'  nest  soup,  preserved  cumquats,  and  the  meat  of  the 
abalone  shell  were  served  to  the  guest  in  many  strange  and 
mysterious  forms.  The  delicious  H  chee  nut  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  Americans,  as  well  as  the  various  sweetmeats  sold  in  the 
(Quarter.  The  Chinese  drank  weak  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,, 
looking  upon  the  English  and  American  manner  of  decoction 
as  an  abomination,  bitter  and  unpalatable,  and  full  of  the  tannin 
developed  by  over-brewing. 

The  profession   of  medicine  was  practised  according  to  the 
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ancient  formulas,  and  some  almost  miraculous  cures  were 
effected  by  the  Chinese  herbalists  who  numbered  many 
Americans  among  their  patients.  The  drug-shops  teemed 
with  strange  and  monstrous  things  from  earth,  air,  and  sea. 
Dried  lizards,  pulverised  sharks'  eggs,  horns  and  hoofs  of 
cattle,  serpents'  blood,  mandrake-roots,  fishes'  eyes  and  dogs' 
teeth  were  all  used,  with  many  other  odd  ingredients,  in  the  com- 
pounding of  magic  medicines.  In  basements  under  the  shops 
barbers  could  be  seen  dressing  the  heads  of  their  customers  or 
plaiting  their  pigtails.  Clouds  of  steam  pouring  out  from  greasy 
gratings  proclaimed  the  existence  of  kitchens  in  full  blast  under 
the  pavements.  The  guests  in  eating-houses  could  be  seen  seated 
before  bowls  of  chop  suey  or  rice  skilfully  manipulating  the  food 
with  wooden  chop-sticks.  Through  the  open  doorways  of 
shops,  glimpses  might  be  caught  of  dignified  and  spectacled 
merchants  writing  in  books  with  pointed  brushes  or  adding  up 
their  accounts  with  the  aid  of  an  abacus.  The  haughty  and 
stately  Chinese  of  the  upper  classes  stalked  majestically  along  the 
streets,  clad  in  beautiful  silks,  blue,  crimson,  or  lilac,  a  coral 
button  surmounting  their  round  caps,  and  their  trousers  gathered 
tightly  about  their  ankles.  The  common  coolies,  with  their  stolid 
expressionless  faces  and  coarse  drill  blouses  and  trousers,  swarmed 
everywhere  like  a  dark  blue  stream,  and  their  incessant  sing- 
song speech  rang  from  end  to  end  of  the  Quarter.  It  became 
a  great  and  fertile  field  for  painters  who  found  in  its  strange, 
exotic  life,  rich  colour,  and  Oriental  pageantry  rare  and  abundant 
material  for  their  pencils. 

Then  came  the  earthquake  and  the  mighty  conflagration  of  last 
year,  which  swept  the  Chinese  Quarter  into  a  black  and  ashen  ruin. 
All  its  crowded  houses  and  dismal  dens,  its  cellars  and  mysterious 
tunnels,  its  haunts  of  vice,  shame,  and  crime,  no  less  than  its 
glittering  bazaars  and  fairylike  temples  were  swallowed  up  in  that 
monstrous  sea  of  flame.  Its  thousands  of  homeless  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  hills  where  their  Spartan  habits  of  life  stood  them 
in  good  stead.  Now  the  Quarter  is  no  more,  and  many  a 
San  Franciscan  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  its  departed  charm  and 
romance,  a  charm  and  a  romance  which  cast  heavy  shadows, 
it  is  true,  but  were  none  the  less  picturesque  and  positive. 
The  Quarter  exists  no  more,  but  another  will  surely  be  rebuilt. 
It  is  proposed  to  found  this  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  city,  but 
slowly  and   surely   the   Chinese   merchants  are   re-establishing 
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themselves  on  the  old  sites,  and  the  coolies  and  labourers  are 
flocking  back  to  their  old  haunts.  The  new  Quarter  is  to  be 
even  more  picturesque,  more  truly  Oriental  than  the  old.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  distinctly  Chinese  in  architecture  instead  of 
being,  as  heretofore,  merely  the  converted  and  abandoned  struc- 
tures formerly  occupied  by  Americans.  Therefore  few  inhar- 
monious notes  will  be  found  in  the  aspects  of  the  new  Settle- 
ment that  is  now  rising  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  Cathay  in 
California  will  once  more  reassert  its  ancient  fascination  on  the 
white  visitor. 

Its  sedate  and  industrious  populace,  profit-seeking  but 
unprogressive,  will  continue  to  exist  as  before,  rooted  in  a  trans- 
planted, semi-barbarous  civilisation  as  old  and  grey  as  the  hills, 
and  as  complete  within  itself  as  if  surrounded  by  the  Great  Wall 
of  the  motherland,  while  around  it  will  roar  and  ring  the  new-born 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  third  San  Francisco,  that  young  and 
splendid  Titan  basking  on  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Herman  Scheffaner 


THE   WANDERINGS   OF   AMBROSE 

CHAPTER  I 

My  family  were  most  unnecessarily  agitated  when  they  heard 
I  intended  travelling  in  India. 

"  It  all  comes  of  daubing  in  water-colours,"  said  my  eldest 
sister  Priscilla. 

1  did  not  see  the  connection,  and,  moreover,  1  have  had  a 
picture  hung  on  the  line ;  but  Priscilla  is  thirty-three  and 
unmarried,  so  one  must  be  patient  with  her. 

"  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  excessive  restlessness  of  the  age," 
said  my  aunt.  *'  Cologne  and  the  Rhine  used  to  be  considered 
quite  a  sufficient  journey  in  my  youth." 

My  mother  said  nothing,  but  she  sighed  a  good  deal,  and 
followed  me  wistfully  with  her  eyes.  She  said  she  should  never 
get  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  my  marrying,  though  why  I 
should  be  supposed  to  undertake  matrimony  because  I  was 
contemplating  a  trip  to  the  East,  I  failed  to  discover.  She  also 
purchased  a  map  of  India  and  Mr.  Kipling's  Jungle- book, 
both  of  which  she  kept  securely  locked  up,  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  I  suppose. 

"  I  know  mother  thinks  India  a  wicked  place,"  announced 
Madge  at  breakfast. 

My  mother  and  my  aunt  both  blushed.  They  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  good  old-fashioned  school,  and  were  hardly 
supposed  to  know  what  wicked  meant.  I  kicked  Madge  under 
the  table,  and  she  choked  over  her  toast  and  said  no  doubt  that 
was  why  I  was  going  there. 

"  And  a  jolly  good  reason  too,"  cried  Sam,  my  only  brother, 
just  out  from  Sandhurst,  and  shortly  expecting  to  sow  his 
wild  oats  under  the  careful  supervision  of  some  cavalry 
regiment. 

My  mother  looked  grave.     "  I  am  quite  certain,"  she  said,  in 
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that  sweet  way  which  makes  her  the  most  adorable  woman  upon 
earth,  "  that  my  dear  Ambrose  has  a  most  excellent  reason  for 
desiring  to  see  the  East." 

She  was  right ;  I  had.  Safe  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Madge, 
and  the  boisterous  joviality  of  Sam,  I  pulled  the  reason  from 
my  pocket  and  read  it  through  for  about  the  fiftieth  time.  It 
ran  thus  : 

Dear  Ambrose, — I  love  you  awfully.  But  I  won't  marry  anyone  who 
isn't  someone.  I  know  there  is  a  chance  of  your  being  Lord  Vansittart 
some  day  and  dreadfully  rich.  But  Mamma  says  because  your  uncle  isn't 
married  at  fifty  is  no  reason  he  shouldn't  be  married  at  sixty.  And  we 
couldn't  possibly  scrape  along  on  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  My  French  maid 
and  clothes  cost  that.  You're  a  dear  good  boy  to  want  to  marry  me,  and 
if  I  only  could  I  would.  Please  go  a  long  way  off  for  a  very  long 
while,  as  if  you  don't  I'll  have  to  do  something  desperate  to  put  myself  out 
of  danger.  Mamma  thinks  the  American  most  suitable.  He  proposed 
again  yesterday.  I  send  you  a  kiss,  and  I  promise  to  wait  quite  a  long 
time  on  the  chance  of  something  happening — Nancy. 

So  I  folded  up  the  reason,  and  put  it  away,  together  with  her 
picture,  in  a  cigarette-case,  and  took  my  passage  to  India. 

My  sister  Adela,  who  is  the  beauty  of  the  family  and  married 
to  a  stockbroker  with  ;^i  5,000  a  year,  said  she  would  have  come 
to  Marseilles  with  me  only  she  was  too  hard  up.  My  mother 
kissed  me  and  I  think  breathed  a  prayer  over  me,  and  begged  for 
a  weekly  letter.  My  aunt  gave  me  a  pocket-diary  and  Forbes's 
Hindustani  Manual.  The  dowager  Lady  Vansittart,  who  is  over 
eighty,  and  likes  to  play  bridge  for  sovereign  points,  snifFed,  and 
told  me  to  beware  of  anopheles  and  women.  Nancy's  mother 
(I  did  not  see  Nancy  herself)  recommended  me  a  cure  for  sea- 
sickness, and  enquired  after  my  uncle's  health.  Thus  depressed 
in  spirits  inwardly,  and  surrounded  by  a  black  fog  outwardly,  I 
left  London  for  the  sunny  South,  carrying  the  reason  with  me. 

No  doubt  all  voyages  are  much  the  same.  On  the  ship  on 
which  I  embarked  there  was  a  duchess,  a  bishop,  an  old  gentle- 
man on  his  way  to  preach  abstinence  to  the  troops,  an  amusement 
committee,  a  lady  who  wanted  to  flirt,  some  missionaries, 
innumerable  bridge  players,  and  a  good  many  kindred  spirits. 
I  bought  a  sun-hat  at  Port  Said  in  company  with  the  bishop,  and 
a  little  before  Aden  I  made  Her  acquaintance.  Her  name  was 
Maud,  and  she  was  going  out  to  join  her  brother  in  a  Native 
Infantry  Regiment  in   India.     The  flirtatious  lady  said  she  was 
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going  to  try  to  get  married.  The  bishop  called  her  **  my  dear/* 
and  condoled  with  her  on  being  an  orphan.  The  duchess  did 
not  know  her  at  all.  I  sketched  her  on  every  possible  occasion 
when  she  was  not  looking,  and  wondered  why  I  had  allowed  so 
much  beauty  to  escape  my  notice  so  long.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  voyage  certainly  became  more  interesting  after  I  had 
spoken  to  Her. 

I  suppose  she  was  dowdy  ;  the  flirtatious  lady  said  she  was, 
and  ladies  are  supposed  to  know.  Also  she  was  voted  dull 
because  she  would  not  play  leap-frog.  I  have  not  the  courage 
of  my  opinions,  and  I  played  leap-frog  until  I  had  no  respectable 
clothes  left ;  but  she  refused  to  sympathise  with  me.  She  would 
not  even  succour  me  when  little  Mrs.  Palmer  bore  down  on  me, 
as  she  invariably  did  every  afternoon,  to  urge  me  to  superintend 
the  games'  programme.  I  detested  Mrs.  Palmer.  She  was 
always  either  over-dressed  or  under-dressed,  and  she  looked 
upon  me  as  her  especial  property  because  she  had  once  met  my 
uncle. 

"  I  am  reading  aloud,"  I  would  say  stolidly,  although  I  was 
innocent  of  either  books  or  papers. 

*^  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  little  Mrs.  Palmer  ;  '^  the  duchess  is 
waiting." 

I  am  immune  against  duchesses.  I  turned  to  my  companion. 
She  was  looking  straight  out  to  sea  with  her  wonderful  grey 
eyes  (Nancy's  are  blue),  and  her  dainty  profile  was  turned 
towards  me. 

"  The  reading  can  wait,"  she  said. 

I  felt  desperate.  "Aren't  you  sorry  you  are  sending  me 
away  ? "  I  asked. 

She  turned  her  head  and  smiled  up  at  me  mischievously. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  whether  her  full  face  or 
her  profile  was  the  prettier.  "  You  will  come  back  again,"  she 
said. 

She  was  right  ;  I  did. 

India! We  stood  side  by  side  to  watch   the   birth  of  a 

continent.  Long  since  mysterious  little  islands  and  strips  of 
dun-coloured  land  had  given  us  warning  of  our  approach,  and 
now  Bombay  herself  rose  up  to  greet  us.  Many-domed,  white- 
fronted,  she  glittered  and  gleamed  in  the  early  morning  sunshine, 
too  distant  yet  to  apprise  us  of  her  faults,  too  near  to  proclaim 
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her  virtues  without  a  blush.  On  the  bosom  of  the  blue  waters 
dark  vessels  lay  away  on  every  side  of  us.  Minor  crafts  already 
put  out  to  meet  us.     The  voyage  was  over. 

I  ought  to  have  been  glad.  Ten  days  ago  I  should  h:;ve 
rejoiced  with  all  my  heart.  Now  that  same  heart  owned  to  a 
little  cramped  sensation  which  not  even  the  recollection  of 
Nancy  could  dispel.  I  had  joined  Her  on  deck  early  ;  she  was 
wearing  a  blue  serge  skirt  with  a  white  blouse  and  a  white  sun 
hat.  All  the  other  spirits  had  joined  their  kindred  too.  There 
was  a  most  ridiculous  bustle  going  on. 

"  I  wonder  when  we  shall  meet  again  ? "  I  said  moodily. 

"  Of  course  you  will  come  to  Agra  to  paint,"  she  suggested. 
Agra  was  her  destination. 

"  Of  course." 

"  It's  so  splendid  of  you  to  come  to  India  to  study  your  art," 
she  went  on. 

For  the  moment  I  felt  a  hypocrite.  "  I  have  had  my  reward 
if  you  think  so,"  I  murmured. 

I  often  wonder  how  things  would  have  gone  on  if  Tammy 
had  not  arrived  just  then.  He  wore  an  unimpeachable  white 
suit  with  the  inevitable  sun-hat  shading  his  eyes.  "  IVe  come 
to  meet  you,"  he  announced  laconically. 

In  London  and  roundabouts  he  is  known  to  his  friends  as 
Tammy ;  in  Bombay,  as  I  discovered,  his  designation  was 
Captain  Mordaunt,  aide-de-camp  to  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor. At  the  moment  I  was  unaware  of  anything  save  that  I 
resented  his  intrusion  ;  I  hate  being  met.  I  was  about  to  say  so 
when  little  Mrs.  Palmer  bore  down  on  him  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched. Under  cover  of  her  attack  I  retreated  to  another 
corner  of  the  deck,  only,  however,  to  be  pursued  bv  agents 
and  interruptions  of  every  description.  At  the  end  or  half  an 
hour  Tammy  stood  at  my  elbow  again. 

"  What  have  you  come  out  here  for  ?  "  he  drawled. 

**  Not  entirely  to  see  you,  my  dear  chap,"  I  replied. 

I  almost  think,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible  in  an  aide-de-camp, 
that  Tammy  smiled.  At  any  rate  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
relaxed  ever  so  slightly.  "  The  launch  is  waiting  about  down 
there,"  he  remarked.  I  hate  a  launch  that  waits  about.  Appa- 
rently this  one  was  taking  up  the  whole  gangway.  Tammy 
intimated  as  much,  and  I  was  forced  to  believe  him.  I  slipped 
on  getting  into  it,  and  said  something  deteriorating  to  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  under  my  breath,  as  I  took  my  seat  beside  him. 
-*'  It's  an  irritating  country,"  was  his  sole  remark. 

We  bobbed  and  bounced  on  our  way  to  the  shore.  1  was 
conscious  of  inhaling  a  good  deal  of  dust,  and  a  peculiar  hot, 
rather  sickly  smell,  as  I  landed.  A  smart  phaeton  and  a  pair 
of  horses  were  waiting  for  us.  We  drove  away  at  a  rapid  pace, 
nearly  running  over  numbers  of  indifferent  natives  who  swarmed 
across  the  road.  "  They  can  only  die  once,"  said  Tammy.  But 
my  thoughts  were  still  on  the  steamer  disgorging  its  burden  of 
mails  and  passengers  in  the  harbour  behind  us,  while  a  certain 
cigarette-case,  with  a  certain  picture  in  it,  lay  unheeded  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  my  coat. 

CHAPTER  II 

Tammy  introduced  me  to  her  at  the  Yacht  Club,  i  have 
forgotten  her  name,  but  I  believe  she  was  the  wife  of  a  judge. 
She  was  good-looking  in  a  rather  faded  way,  with  big  dark  eyes. 
She  wore  a  very  trailing  gown  and  a  hat  drooping  with  feathers. 
We  sat  together  at  a  little  table  and  looked  out  across  the  bay 
to  where  the  sun  would  soon  be  setting. 

'*  You  won't  like  India,"  she  remarked. 

I  felt  really  cheered.  "  But  I  have  come  out  to  enjoy  myself," 
I  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  and  in  a  way  you  will.  You  will  stay  with  Rajahs 
and  shoot  tigers,  and  you  will  go  to  state-balls  and  most  of  the 
big  race-meetings." 

I  pleaded  guilty  ;  such  was  my  programme. 

"  But  that," — she  flung  out  her  hand  with  a  little  gesture  of 
scorn — "  that  is  not  India." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  murmured.  *'  If  you  will  tell  me  where 
I  mav  find  India " 

0 

**  Go  to  small  cantonments,  where  there  is  only  one  regiment 
and  plenty  of  dust.  Stay  with  a  lonely  policeman  in  the 
jungles." 

I  interrupted  her.  '^  I  don't  know  any  lonely  policeman," 
I  said. 

"  Remain  in  the  country  through  a  hot  weather." 

^'  I  did  think  of  going  to  Simla,"  I  admitted. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  and  sighed.  The  wet  breeze  fanned 
us  ianguidly ;    slowly  the  sun   dipped    towards    the    sea.     My 
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thoughts  sped  away  from  the  level  lawn  and  the  moving  crowd 
of  people  to  a  mail-train  travelling  northwards.  I  followed  my 
thoughts.     *'  I  suppose  the  Taj  at  Agra,"  I  began. 

**We  are  not  so  black  as  we  are  painted,"  announced  my 
companion  suddenly. 

'*  We  ? " 

**Us, — this,"  she  motioned  towards  the  gaily-thronged  grounds. 
**  You  will  find  us  frivolous  but  not  wicked,  silly  but  not  heart- 
less, empty-headed  but  not  altogether  foolish.  India  has  been 
maligned." 

**I  have  only  been  here  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  find  it 
delightful  beyond  expectation." 

"  How  would  twenty-four  years  take  you  ? " 

I  shuddered.  **  I  didn't  think  of  staying  so  long  as  that,"  I 
remarked  ;  '^  a  few  months " 

**  Exactly  ;  and  then  you  will  go  back  again  and  paint  it  a 
paradise  on  earth." 

I  was  absurdly  flattered.     "  How  did  you  guess  I  painted  ? " 

**  I  didn't  guess." 

**  Surely  Tammy ?  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  he  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  you  ;  I  dare  say  he's 
well  employed  elsewhere." 

"  Then  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  know  until  you  told  me  just  now." 

I  felt  crestfallen.  Perhaps  Priscilla  with  her  severe  remarks 
was  right ;  I  did  think  too  much  of  my  painting.  The  sun 
disappeared  suddenly  leaving  the  sky  a  pale  lemon-colour.  Lights 
began  to  flash  out  on  the  water  and  on  the  houses  inland.  The 
wind  blew  stronger  and  wetter  than  ever,  it  seemed  to  me.  My 
companion  intimated  a  desire  for  vermouth  ;  I  tinkled  a  little 
bell  and  vermouth  was  brought ;  "  It  keeps  off  fever,"  she 
remarked  as  she  sipped  it.  Then  a  sudden  chill  descended  upon 
us  ;  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  felt  horribly  damp  ;  my  companion 
drew  a  light  cloak  over  her  shoulders  and  rested  her  feet  on  the 
rail  of  the  little  table.  Beneath  our  gaze  the  sky  slowly  changed 
from  lemon  to  pink  and  from  pink  to  deep  crimson.  Dark  night 
crept  up  all  round,  while  high  in  heaven  a  half-moon  shed  a 
silvery  light.  It  was  as  though  the  moon  and  the  crimson  glow 
with  which  the  horizon  seemed  on  fire  were  fighting  for  suprem- 
acy. I  stared  fascinated.  Rows  upon  rows  or  little  lights  glim- 
mered and  shimmered  across  the  black  water. 
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*^  It's  the  most  beautiful  thing  I've  ever  seen,"  I  murmured  at 
last. 

*'  It's  just  a  contradiction,"  said  my  companion. 

She  was  right  ;  it  was  a  contradiction  ;  the  flaming  glories  of 
the  departing  sun  glowing  and  burning  in  the  sky  long  after  the 
moon  had  taken  possession  of  the  night, — was  this  not  indeed  a 
contradiction  ?     ^'  Is  it  always  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

'^  Mostly,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  and 
seen  many  sunsets  and  many  sunrises,  but  never  have  I  seen  such 
effects  and  contrasts  as  are  to  be  found  in  India, — and  yet '* 

"  Yes  ?  "  I  repeated  as  she  paused. 

'^  And  yet  India  is  never  valued  for  itself  but  for  what  can  be 
got  out  of  it.  The  globe-trotters  want  as  much  sport  as  can 
decently  be  accepted  at  the  hands  of  their  hosts  ;  the  women,  as 
many  flirtations  as  they  can  indulge  in  without  hurting  their 
reputations  ;  the  men,  as  many  appointments  as  they  can  achieve 
without  damaging  their  health.  Do  you  suppose  that  anyone 
here,  of  all  this  crowd,  is  giving  a  thought  to  the  scene,  or  the 
moon,  or  the  afterglow  ?  Instead  they  are  all  trying  to  push  on 
in  their  own  little  social  or  political  or  military  grade,  except 
when," — she  paused  and  laughed  a  little — "  they  are  making 
love." 

"  And  yet,"  I  suggested,  "  you  said  just  now,  you  know " 

"  That  we  are  not  so  black  as  we  are  painted  ?  Neither  are 
we.  Is  exile  to  be  endured  for  nothing  ?  And  take  London, 
take  Paris,  take  Vienna.  What  we  are  doing  here  in  very 
miniature  fashion,  in  very  narrow  grooves,  they  are  doing  broadly, 
vividly,  for  the  whole  world  to  see.  Anglo-Indian  vices  are  just 
a  copy  of  European  vices  in  a  very  modified  form.  Our  worst 
crime  is  that  we  are  so  very  human,  that  we  are  so  easily  found 
out."  She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand.  "  I  must  be  going," 
she  said. 

The  crimson  glow  had  died  away,  and  the  moon  held  gentle 
supremacy  in  the  sky.  The  rustle  of  the  women's  dresses  fell 
pleasantly  on  the  ear,  as  did  the  murmur  of  many  voices  in  the 
happy  hum  of  conversation. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  ? "  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.     "  No,  I  sail  for  England  to-morrow." 

She  rustled  away  into  the  moonlight.  I  lit  a  cigarette  and 
waited  for  Tammy  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  in  that  hour  of  waiting 
as  though  India  and  I  became  acquainted  with  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Tammy  procured  me  a  servant,  of  course,  before  I  went  north. 
He  was  a  tall  silent  man  with  a  well-trimmed  beard  and  spotless 
white  clothing.  He  did  everything  that  I  wanted  him  to  do, 
and  a  great  deal  that  I  did  not  want.  He  was  always  there  ; 
indeed  there  seemed  no  possible  way  of  ever  getting  rid  of  him  ; 
he  became  my  second  self.  His  letters  of  recommendation 
described  him  as  a  treasure  beyond  description,  and  he  asked 
exorbitant  wages. 

"  I  wish  you  had  got  me  less  of  a  saint,"  I  grumbled  to 
Tammy. 

'*He  would  not  have  been  more  of  a  sinner,"  said  Tammy 
oracularly. 

In  some  ways  it  was  pleasant  enough.  When  I  drove  down 
to  the  station  to  start  on  my  journey  north,  I  just  strolled  into  a 
carriage  made  ready  for  the  night.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
me  to  think  or  to  order  ;  he  did  all  that,  even  to  the  icing  of 
the  soda-water  hung  by  the  berth-side.  I  said  I  was  very  much 
obliged  to  him  when  he  handed  me  my  ticket,  but  he  merely 
salaamed  impassively  and  walked  away  with  what  wealth  I 
possessed,  hidden,  I  believe,  in  his  turban.  As  the  train  clanked 
out  of  the  station  I  pulled  my  cigar-case  fi'om  my  pocket  and 
remarked  aloud  that  it  was  really  very  comfortable. 

'*  Why  shouldn't  it  be  comfortable  ? "  asked  my  travelling 
companion  suddenly.  He  was  a  little  man  with  spectacles  and  grey 
moustaches,  and  he  was  reading  fiercely  by  the  light  of  a  very 
squalid  oil  lamp.  There  seemed  no  particular  reason  why 
it  should  not  be,  but  I  felt  argumentative.  "  It's  India,  you 
see,"  I  remarked. 

"  India  is  the  most  comfortable  country  in  the  world,"  he  said 
angrily,  and  went  on  with  his  reading. 

So  far  as  I  could  see  he  read  all  night ;  he  was  still  reading 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning.  We  were  rumbling  along  in  a 
desultory  take-your-time- fashion  between  vast  stretches  of  arid 
country  with  dried-up  trees  shedding  spots  of  shade  here  and 
there. 

"  I  didn't  imagine  it  would  be  like  this,"  I  jerked  out  in  a 
pause  between  the  heavy  breathings  of  the  engine. 

The  little  man  took  ofF  his  spectacles  and  laid  down  his  book, 
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or  rather  books,  for  by  this  time  he  was  surrounded  by  the  most 
extraordinary-looking  mass  of  literature,  and  stared  at  me  with 
sightless  eyes.  "  No,  you  wouldn't/'  he  remarked  ;  "  none  of 
you  ever  do." 

"  I  expected  palm-trees  and  monkeys  at  least,  you  know,"  I 
went  on. 

**  Why  not  lions  and  tigers  at  once  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  A  certain  amount  of  inconvenience  might  attend  that,"  I  said 
smiling.     I  was  pleased  at  my  own  wit. 

"  That's  just  like  you,  too,"  he  rapped  out.  *^  You  want 
picturesqueness  without  inconvenience,  novelty  without  being 
uncomfortable,  heat  without  being  hot.  You  shoot  tigers 
without  working  for  them,  and  drink  champagne  without  ever 
paying  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  shut  the  gates  of  India  on  all 
globe-trotters." 

Though  guiltless  as  yet  of  tigers,  my  conscience  smote  me  as 
regards  the  champagne.  The  memory  of  the  night  before  last 
overtook  me.  I  was  back  in  the  dining-room  of  Government 
House  ;  the  air  was  heavy  with  roses,  the  table  blazing  with 
silver  ;  I  had  as  a  neighbour  an  exceeding  pretty  woman,  and, — 
well,  the  champagne  certainly  flowed. 

"  But  we  aren't  all  globe-trotters,"  I  said  eagerly. 

**  Of  course  not,"  said  the  little  man  fussily ;  "  the  Governor  is 
paid  for  something  besides  that."  And  he  relapsed  into  his  book. 

"  After  all,"  I  said,  when  the  silence  had  become  unbearable, 
"  you  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  trade  if  none  of  us  ever  came 
out  here." 

'*  And  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

I  decided  he  was  soured  in  his  career.  *^  They  can't  all  get 
to  the  top,"  I  thought.  Gazing  idly  out  at  the  landscape,  now 
yellow  in  the  morning  sun,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before.  At  any  rate  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he 
was  a  disappointed  man.  I  took  note  of  his  parchmented  skin» 
of  his  loose  collar  and  shabby  clothes.  He  had  a  trick  of  holding 
his  head  on  one  side  and  looking  in  the  opposite  direction  when 
he  spoke.  Certainly  he  was  an  odd  little  man.  Probably  he 
could  not  afford  to  educate  his  sons  at  home  ;  that  sort  of  thing 
embitters  people  dreadfully.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  I  must  stick  up 
for  my  kind, — for  the  globe-trotters  who  flood  the  land  in  so 
unwelcome  a  fashion. 

*'  Indian  society,"  I  observed,  as  I  since  believe,  very  pompously. 
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"  would  surely  be  a  little  monotonous  if  it  were  not  enlivened  by 
a  change  now  and  again,  by  a  variation  from  the  perpetual 
military  despotism  that  at  present  endures." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  glimmer  of  amusement  crossed  my 
companion's  wrinkled  face  ;  it  died  on  the  instant,  however, 
"  Indian  society,"  he  growled,  *^  did  very  well  twenty  and  more 
years  ago,  when  every  mail-boat  did  not  bring  its  load  of 
fashionable  visitors.  Don't  you  know  that  they  not  only  scatter 
money  in  a  foolish  fashion  but  ideas  as  well  ?  A  great  wave  of 
restlessness  has  disturbed  Anglo-India  since  the  advent  of  so 
many  uninterested  people.  We  must  all  of  us  be  darting  home 
now  on  every  possible  occasion  to  renew  their  acquaintance  [he 
chuckled  grimly]  ;  whereas  what  poor  India  wants  is  a  consoli- 
dated society  that  shall  have  its  heart  and  soul  in  the  country, 
not  a  heart  in  London  and  a  soul  at  Monte  Carlo."  He  turned 
to  his  papers  with  a  determined  air. 

"  But  all  the  people  out  here,"  I  pursued,  grieved  at  his 
persistent  obstinacy,  "  are  very  friendly  and  hospitable.  I  have 
lots  of  invitations  already,  and  scores  of  introductions."  Invol- 
untarily I  felt  for  my  letter-case,  but  discovered  that  it,  too,  was 
in  the  possession  of  Ramzan.  "  They  tell  me  one  has  only  to 
write  and  they  are  always  delighted  to  put  you  up  ;  and  I  suppose 
they  wouldn't  if  they  didn't  want  to." 

My  companion  put  down  the  book  he  had  just  opened. 
"  Thank  God,"  he  said  emphatically,  "  India  is  still  hospitable  ; 
but  the  day  is  coming,  the  day  must  come — when  even  that  will 
pass  away  from  her  ;  and  then, — Heaven  help  her  !  " 

We  did  not  speak  again.  I  got  out  soon  afterwards  to  break- 
fast at  a  little  wayside  station,  where  the  flies  were  uncommonly 
attentive  and  the  food  uncommonly  bad.  Our  next  halt  was  at  a 
broad  open  platform,  with  tiny  patches  of  garden  tended  at  each 
end,  and  a  group  of  offices  in  the  middle.  Everywhere  natives 
were  selling  sweetmeats  and  fighting  for  seats  in  the  train,  and 
everywhere  was  the  same  hot,  sickly  smell.  Suddenly,  I  became 
aware  that  something  more  than  ordinary  was  going  on.  A  strip 
of  red  cloth  was  laid  down  the  centre  of  the  platform,  and  round 
it  were  grouped  two  or  three  Englishmen  in  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  their  very  best  clothes,  while  opposite  to  them  stood  some 
natives  in  very  elegant  white  garments  with  curious  flat  puggarees. 
There  was  an  air  of  alertness  and  attention  about  them  which 
was  very  striking. 
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The  train  rattled  past  them,  then  pulled  up  with  a  nasty  jerk, 
mid  backed  until  it  came  to  a  standstill  opposite  the  red  cloth. 
Someone  opened  the  door.  The  little  man  took  up  his  sun-hat 
and  stepped  out.  Instantly  a  servant  stepped  in,  and  before  I  was 
quite  clear  what  had  happened  the  scattered  mass  of  books  and 
papers  were  collected  together,  packed  into  a  portmanteau,  and 
»ne.  Left  alone,  I  watched  the  proceedings  without.  The 
Englishmen  were  speaking  obsequiously  to  the  little  man,  their 
hats  in  their  hands ;  the  natives  were  salaaming  profoundly  ; 
presently  one  of  them  stepped  up  and  hung  a  garland  of  yellow 
flowers  round  his  neck.  I  could  see  that  his  remarks  were  few 
and  brief,  until  he  nodded  unceremoniously  and  vanished,  and  as 
he  disapp>eared  I  suddenly  recalled  him  to  memory.  He  had 
dined  at  Government  House  the  night  before  last  and  had  been 
placed  next  in  rank  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  I  was 
thankful  when  the  train  moved  on.  Apparently  I  had  been 
entertaining  unawares  an  Anglo-Indian  magnate  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  Hurriedly  I  pulled  out  my  pocket-diary  and 
scribbled  in  it,  Cultivate  a  memory  for  faces. 

{To.be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

"There's  nothing  for  it  but  the  hut,"  said  Lai  Bolgaz  to  the 
small  boy  who  struggled  along  patiently  at  his  side  over  tussocks 
and  stones. 

"  /  am  not  tired,  Uncle  Lai,"  answered  the  child  sturdily. 

"  Wouldn't  you  rather  have  stayed  with  the  Austrians,  with 
plenty  of  food,  and  money  when  you  sang  and  played  well  ? " 

"May  Servian  pigs  eat  their  grandfaSiers'  bones!"  growled 
the  boy,  hitching  the  leather  band  that  held  his  fiddle  more 
firmly  over  his  back. 

"  Well,  there's  no  getting  nearer  Trieste  to-night." 

"  At  Trieste  I  shall  go  to  school  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I've  told  you  a  dozen  times.  You  shall  know  all 
the  Latin  you  want  to,  and  be  a  learned  man,  little  gipsy." 

"  Anyway,  I  am  not  a  Jew." 

"  No,  God  be  thanked  !  But  God  knows  whence  this  thirst 
for  learning  comes.     H'sh  !     What's  that  ? " 

"  A  dog  baying  in  trouble." 

"Yes,  near  the  hut,  too.  Can  Cleanto  be  there  ?  That  would 
account  for  his  cursed  boat  not  being  where  the  stream  meets  the 
river  as  I  expected." 

"  Is  he  friend  or  foe  ? "    asked  the  boy. 

*^  An  indifFerent  friend  ;  he  daren't  say  no  when  I  ask.  We 
will  go  round-ways  and  see,  before  we  come  upon  him." 

They  struck  across  in  the  dark,  the  boy  closely  following  the 
man  as  he  was  bidden,  for  a  wrong  step  might  plunge  one  neck- 
deep. 
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The  baying  continued.  Solomon  had  worked  himself  into  a 
fine  frenzy.  Now  and  then  he  longed  to  gallop  wildly  out  into 
the  night  to  escape  his  fear,  but  he  confined  himself  to  a 
hurricane  of  barks  with  the  sharp  note  of  physical  terror  in 
them. 

"  He  is  alone,  that  dog,  or  with  a  dead  man,  else  why  does  he 
stay  ? "  said  Lai,  pausing  to  listen.  "  He  is  not  chained,  for  he 
went  some  way  then." 

Solomon  had  rushed  into  the  hut,  and  been  received  by,  "  Get 
away,  you  brute,  and  chase  ofl^  those  jackals.'* 

Comforted  that  his  master  was  alive  still,  he  had  galloped  to 
the  edge  of  the  water  to  give  his  next  cry  for  help. 

The  gipsy  whistled, — the  mere  ghost  of  a  thin  sweet  sound, 
clear  and  long-sustained.  There  was  silence.  He  went  a  little 
nearer  and  repeated  it.  There  was  the  splash  of  a  heavy  body 
blundering  through  rushes  and  water,  a  scutter  and  rustle,  and 
Solomon  was  at  LkVs  feet,  cringing  and  curling  and  oflfering  the 
fullest  explanations. 

"It*s  my  little  Englishman's  dog,"  said  the  gipsy.  "Now 
what  trouble  is  that  boy  in  ?  Come  here  to  shoot  duck  by 
himself  and  fallen  into  a  stream  or  burst  his  gun,  maybe.  It  is 
time  that  young  one  went  back  to  his  own  country,  for  he  will 
hurt  himself  here." 

"  A  dog  you  know  ? "  asked  little  Gyula  indifferently. 

"  His  master  is  that  Englishman  you  may  have  heard  of  at 
Gorizia.     Your  mother  knows  him." 

"  Ah,  the  horse-riding  Busno." 

^'  Come,"  said  Lai,  "  we  will  see  to  this  business." 

They  were  at  the  hut  in  a  few  minutes,  Solomon  frisking 
ahead  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  relieved  of  a  mighty  responsi- 
bility. Lai  struck  a  match,  found  a  lamp  in  a  crevice  in  the 
mud-plastered  wall,  and  lit  it,  before  he  answered  Ralph's  weary, 
"Who's  that .?"  with  "  Lai  Bolgaz,  brother." 

"  Oh,  Lai,  you're  so  late.  Have  you  the  punt  ready  ?  The 
Count  could  not  come, — what  am  I  talking  or  ?"  Ralph  sat  up, 
staring  with  feverish  eyes. 

"  A  fire  first,  and  then  we  will  see  what  can  best  be  done.  Oh, 
Gyula,  make  fire,  while  I  take  off  his  wet  coat." 

"  No,  no  ;  you  shall  not  search  me.  I  must  throw  myself 
over  as  k^  did,  first." 

Ralph  spoke  partly  in  English,  but  Lai  understood  from  his 
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gestures.  At  last  he  got  the  boy  to  exchange  his  damp  shooting- 
coat  for  a  waistcoat  of  thick  wool.  "  Now/'  he  went  on  to 
himself,  *'  we  must  boil  water, — where  is  the  old  pentola  ? — and 
the  water  hereabouts  is  poor,  even  boiled.  Good,  he  is  quiet ; 
it  is  marsh-fever  of  a  bad  sort ;  but  what  is  he  doing  here  ? 
When  he  has  drunk  this  perhaps  he  can  tell  us." 

Gyula  watched  his  uncle  take  some  powder  out  of  a  small  tin 
box,  sprinkle  it  in  the  boiling  water,  saying  some  words  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  pointed  knife  over  it. 
Then  a  queer  little  thick  china  cup,  without  a*handle,  came  out 
of  some  mysterious  place  in  the  gipsy's  garments,  and,  filled  with 
the  brew,  was  ofFered  to  Ralph.  **  Now,  for  a  short  time  he  will 
sleep,"  said  Lai.  "Eat  you,  and  sleep  also,  child."  The  last 
words  were  spoken  to  Gyula,  who  took  a  lump  of  black  bread 
out  of  his  pocket  and  gnawed  it  hungrily.  When  it  was  gone, 
he  muttered  an  ave  as  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  had  given  him 
his  desire  for  learning,  had  taught  him,  crossed  himself,  and 
curled  down  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  by  the  fire. 

Ralph  tossed  and  moaned  :  Solomon  lay,  a  happy,  satisfied 
ball,  at  his  feet ;  and  Lai  sat  on  the  wooden  stool,  throwing  a 
bit  of  the  wood  Gyula  had  gathered  on  to  the  fire  now  and  then, 
and  staring,  sometimes  into  the  flame,  sometimes  at  the 
Englishman. 

At  last  Ralph  woke  with  a  long  shiver.  It  was  at  the  turn  of 
night,  when  all  creation  moves. 

"  Oh,  Lai," — his  voice  was  thick  but  quite  sensible — "  I'm 
glad  you're  here." 

"  I  am  here,  and  all  is  well,  brother." 

*'  But  you  must  go  to  Luigia  ;  she  wants  you,  and  asked  me 
to  tell  you." 

"  Luigia  ?  God  of  my  tribe  !  Do  you  know  where  Luigia 
IS  i' 

''  Yes,  of  course  ;  she's  over  at  Castello  di  San  Giorgio,  safe 
and  well,  and  wanting  you." 

"And  I  have  searched  for  her  all  through  this  accursed 
Veneto  !  They  said  she  had  died  at  Mestre,  but  I  did  not 
believe  it." 

"  You'll  be  good  to  Luigia,  Lai,  and, — and  marry  her  ? " 

"  What  has  a  gipsy  to  do  with  Busne  ways  ?  She  followed 
me  unasked.  Yet, — yes,  yes — she  is  a  good  girl,  Luigia,  and 
perhaps  I  will  do  whatever  she  wants.     When  I  found  that  she 
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had  gone  from  Mestre  I  was  afraid,  for  your  women  do  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  ours  do.  That  is  why  I 
searched." 

'*  You  searched  because  you  love  her,  and  she  will  never  ask 
you  to  marry  her,  but  she  will  die  very  unhappy  if  you  do  not," 
said  Ralph  with  the  deliberate  simplicity  of  one  who  knows. 

**  Do  not  be  so  wise,  little  Englishman.     Rest  now." 

"  No  ;  there  is  something  to  say  more  important,  but  Luigia 
came  first  in  my  mind.     Lai,  I  am  ill,  dying,  perhaps  ? " 

**  Certainly  not,  brother." 

"  Very  well ;  but  at  any  rate,  I  can't  go  on  to  Venice 
to-morrow,  however  near  it  is,  can  I .?  " 

"  Venice  ?     Why,  we  are  here  near  Grado,  far  from  Venice." 

*'  Not  at  Caorle  ?  They  told  me, — they  were  bad  men  and 
liars  as  the  Countess  warned  me  they  might  be.  Then  you 
must  take  the  message  for  me.  I  trust  you  with  more  than  my 
life,  brother." 

"  To  the  utmost,  brother,"  answered  the  gipsy  half-mechanic- 
ally  in  his  own  tongue.  Ralph  had  stumbled  on  a  tribe-phrase 
of  deep  meaning.  He  felt  the  wiry  hand-clasp,  and  knew  it  was 
all  right.  "  Take  this  packet  for  me  to  Venice,"  he  said.  "  Cut 
with  your  knife,  please  ;  Luigia  sewed  it  in.  Into  the  hands 
of  Manin  himself  it  must  be  given." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  when  I  have  you  in  safety  and  cared  for, 
little  brother." 

"  No  :  there  is  haste.  I  shall  be  all  well  here,  and  when  my 
head  is  clear,  I  can  go  to  Grado,  or  the  nearest  place,  and  find  a 
carriage  for  Trieste." 

"  May  God  make  my  son  a  cripple  if  I  leave  you  !  "  said  the 
gipsy. 

"  There  is  the  light.  As  soon  as  it  is  day  you  must  go,  Lai  ; 
it  is  more  than  my  life,  remember." 

"  Strike  me  for  a  fool  !  There's  the  boy  ;  he  is  small,  but 
has  quick  wits.  Give  me  something  of  yours  ;  what  has  your 
name  on  it  will  be  best.  Ha,  letters  ;  one  of  those  will  do. 
Oh,  Gyula,  wake,  lazy-head  !  "  Lai  was  settling  the  dried  coat 
as  a  coverlet  over  Ralph  while  he  spoke. 

Gyula  yawned,  uncoiled,  shook  himself,  and  looked  out  with 

bright  brown   eyes  under  his  thatch  of  hair  like  a  Yorkshire 

terrier.     He  received  the  rather  complicated  instructions  as  to 

how  he  was  to  reach  Trieste,  with  nods  of  comprehension.     Yes, 
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he  would  show  Cleanto  Lai's  button  as  a  sign  of  good  faith  ; 
then  he  would  land,  not  at  the  broad  quay,  but  at  a  place  Cleanto 
would  know, — at  this  point  he  made  a  mental  reservation 
concerning  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  for  his  passage  ; 
half  what  he  was  given  was  his  estimate — he  would  go  by  a 
little  street  having  an  oilman's  shop  opposite  a  greengrocer's  at 
its  entrance,  until  he  came  to  a  great  square  with  fine  buildings 
and  statues  about  it  :  he  would  take  a  turn  where  the  lottery 
was  advertised  until  he  was  not  far  from  the  quay  ;  then,  in  a 
cross-street  very  broad,  he  would  see  a  striped  flag  of  red  and 
white  and  blue  hung  out,  and  a  gold  crown  and  arms  below  it ; 
into  that  noble  place  he  would  go,  saying  he  had  business,  and 
not  allowing  himself  to  be  turned  away  until  a  certain  paper  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  man  who  ordered  all  the  others  about, 
the  Consul  himself. 

It  was  a  business  entirely  after  Gyula's  heart.  In  consequence 
of  his  quick  wits,  he  had  run  on  many  important  and  disreputable 
missions  among  his  mother's  friends.  He  had  a  grandmother, 
too,  who  worked  sorceries,  mainly  on  his  information.  It  was 
his  mother's  sudden  recognition  that  the  child  was  getting  too 
evilly-accomplished  which  led  to  his  schooling  with  Padre 
Benedetto.  Some  vein  of  desire  for  learning  had  been  struck  by 
the  good  father,  and  the  result  was  that  Elsa,  half  amazed,  half 
amused,  had  confided  some  of  her  horde  to  her  brother,  giving 
him  charge  to  see  that  the  boy  was  safely  established  at  school 
in  Trieste.  Gyula  was  a  utilitarian,  and,  privately,  a  freethinker. 
The  Church  gave  instruction  ;  therefore  he  would  sing  like  a 
rising  lark,  and  look  as  saintly  an  acolyte  as  his  wicked  brown 
eyes  allowed.  But  his  passion  was  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
of  all  kinds.  He  owned  a  memory,  trained  on  his  mother's 
tangled  affairs  and  his  grandmother's  risky  calling,  which  consisted 
of  remembering  more  than  other  people.  A  story  of  a  Jew  boy, 
poor  and  despicable,  who  had  become  a  rich  banker,  fired  his 
ambition,  though  his  desire  ran  not  so  much  to  the  handling  of 
money  as  to  the  power  given  by  knowledge.  Therefore,  this  little 
affair  of  the  Englishman  was  very  welcome,  for  it  would  bring 
him  to  the  foot  of  his  career  at  Trieste  in  an  agreeably  interesting 
way. 

"  The  boy  is  gone,  brother,  and  I  go,"  said  Lai.  "  See,  the 
drink  is  to  your  hand.  Do  not  throw  off"  the  coat.  Ah,  why 
have  dogs  no  sense  ?    I  cannot  trust  that  flap-eared  thing  to  keep 
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the  fire  going,  nor  to  cover  or  help  you."  Solomon  answered 
Lai's  unkindness  with  meek  servility.  He  might  have  pleaded 
that  his  master  would  never  have  reached  the  hut  without  his  aid, 
and  that  then  he  had  called  for  help  until  help  came,  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  justify  himself.  After  all,  dogs  have  some  virtues 
that  human  beings  lack. 

"  Go,  go  quickly,  I  am  all  right,"  muttered  Ralph,  impatient, 
though  he  hardly  knew  why. 

The  gipsy  went  out  leaving  the  door  ajar,  for  it  was  the  only 
means  of  ventilation,  and  to  the  mind  of  the  outdoor  man 
even  the  raw  January  air  was  better  than  the  smoky  atmosphere 
of  the  hut. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Time  passed  into  a  formless  abyss  for  Ralph.  Solomon  could 
have  given  a  minute  account  of  the  weary  hours  before  he  was 
roused  by  voices  and  saw  the  gipsy  boy  returning,  followed  by 
panting,  distressed  Mr.  Raden  and  the  boatmen,  but  he  was  never 
asked  intelligibly.  The  good  Consul  was  beside  himself  with 
anxiety.  As  it  happened,  when  Gyula  made  his  appearance, 
Ralph's  landlady,  who  had  a  chastened  liking  for  him,  was  asking 
at  the  Consulate  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  her  missing  lodger. 
Indeed,  she  it  was  who  translated  Gyula's  somewhat  difficult 
narrative,  and  at  once  issued  orders  which  the  flustered  Mr.  Raden 
hastened  to  obey. 

'*  To  your  house,  indeed,"  said  the  good  dame,  "  when  I  have 
a  good  sunny  room  empty,  and  all  his  own  things  are  just  up  the 
stairs  !  Also  my  sister  is  at  the  Convent  there,  nothing  but  a 
nurse.  You,  with  your  boat,  will  bring  him  to  me,  alive  or  dead  ; 
and  if  he  is  alive  I  will  make  him  well.  A  good  little  boy,  that 
Englishman,  always  with  a  smile  and  never  behind  with  the  rent 
like  so  many.  I  will  see  to  him  ;  and  masses  he  shall  have  if  he 
needs  them,  too." 

It  was  some  time  before  any  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
whole  afiair  could  be  discovered.  Ralph  was  too  ill  to  be  closely 
questioned,  and  on  the  face  of  it  his  reappearance  near  Grado  two 
days  after  he  had  gone  out  shooting  towards  Pirano  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction,  seemed  inexplicable.  There  was  the  tragedy 
of  the  Fortunate  and  Hinton's  suicide,  too,  which  had  to  be 
investigated.     Altogether,  Trieste  wondered  for  twice  nine  days. 
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The  good  Signora  made  soups  ;  her  sister  nursed  Ralph  as 
only  a  nun  can  ;  the  English  doctor  said  he  had  an  excellent 
constitution,  and  an  Italian  practitioner,  called  in  at  the  Signora's 
insistance,  suggested  bleeding,  so  that  everything  possible  was 
done,  and  the  boy  answered  admirably  to  every  treatment.  In  a 
fortnight  the  worst  was  over  ;  he  was  weak,  but  the  fever  was 
decreasing  as  the  soup  and  coffee  grew  stronger.  At  last  he  asked 
if  any  gipsy  had  enquired  for  him. 

"  Yes,  the  child  who  brought  the  news  of  you  comes  daily. 
He  is  not  a  bad  boy  that,  for  a  gipsy."  The  Signora  did  not 
mention  that  Gyula  shared  her  mid-day  meal  with  the  utmost 
regularity,  and  ran  errands  in  return. 

*'  Let  me  see  him.     Perhaps  he  has  a  message." 

*'  Pooh,  no  !  He  would  tell  me  if  he  had  aught  to  say  to  you. 
He  talks  of  all  things,  that  bambino^ 

"But  let  me  see  him,"  pleaded  Ralph  obstinately.  Suora 
Clara  was  resting.  Gyula  was  even  now  below  washing  dishes, 
as  there  was  no  school  that  afternoon  ;  he  could  be  heard 
chanting  Latin  declensions  in  his  delicate  sweet  voice  as  he  worked. 

**  Stay  still  and  I  fetch  him,"  said  the  Signora,  and  went  to  the 
landing  outside.  She  shouted  down  the  stairs,  for,  like  all 
Italians,  she  had  no  notion  of  the  annoyance  of  sound  on  weak 
nerves.  Many  times  had  Ralph  thanked  heaven  silently  when 
Suora  Clara's  convent  hush  had  succeeded  to  the  Signora's 
noisy  kind  ministrations.  Presently  Gyula's  shock  head  came 
round  the  door. 

"  Parlate  Ilaliano?     Va  bene.    Well,  have  you  news  of  him  ?  " 

"  No,  signore,"  the  boy  answered  cautiously. 

''  None  at  all  ? " 

"  No,  signore." 

'^  It's  a  long  time — ah,  well !  Thank  you  for  getting  me 
safely  brought  home.     What  is  your  name  ? " 

"  Gyula." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  here  in  Trieste  }  " 
"  I  learn." 

''  Very  good.     All  things  ? " 

"  The  Latin  and  Euclid  ;  Greek  soon,  and  many  others." 
''  Oh  sapientia  !  " 

"  I  will  say  what  I  have  learnt,  but  the  signore  must  forgive 
if  the  endings  are  not  right.       Ur-be  adven-i-a-t'' 
"  Listen  to  the  little  priest  !  "  ejaculated  the  Signora. 
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*'  To  the  city  he  came,"  meditated  Ralph  in  English,  and  a 
light  struck  him.     **  Oh,  so  that  is  what  you  learn.    Signora,  I'm 
r  SO  thirsty,  and  that  nice  stuff  is  finished." 

"  Bless  the  boy  !  I'll  make  some  more.  Gyula,  you  stay 
there,  and  don't  let  the  Signore  talk,  but  do  whatever  he  tells 
you."     She  bustled  off. 

"  There  is  a  message,  signore,"  said  the  boy,  taking  out  a  piece 
of  paper. 

Grazie,  Daniele  Manin  was  written  on  it.  Ralph  recognised 
•the  signature  he  had  seen  on  many  an  official  proclamation  in 
Venice.  *'  Put  it  sately  for  me  in  the  pocket  of  that  leather  case 
with  the  razors,  there  on  the  table,"  he  said.  "  Thank  you.  Now 
why  couldn't  you  tell  me  it  was  all  right,  at  once,  eh,  gipsy  }  " 
1  **  It  is  never  well  to  tell  two  people  what  is  meant  for  one. 
My  uncle  will  be  here  soon  ;  he  will  bring  his  wife,  he  says." 

**  Very  good." 

*'  You  are  thirsty,  my  sister  says.  Who  is  this  ?  Oh,  Gyula, 
now  you  must  go  and  leave  the  Signore  to  rest."  Suora  Clara 
gave  Ralph  a  drink,  and  moved  about  the  room  putting  it  tidy. 

**  I  do  not  like  nuns.  One  cannot  hear  their  feet  on  a  stair 
unless  one  is  listening  for  them,"  grumbled  Gyula,  as  he  departed 
to  the  lower  regions. 

Two  days  later  Ralph  received  a  couple  of  visitors.  The 
Signora  did  not  approve  at  first,  but  relented  to  a  smile  after  a 
well-turned  compliment  from  Lai.  Luigia  was  full  of  remorse 
for  having  sent  her  '*  little  Englishman  "  to  make  himself  ill 
upon  the  accursed  sea. 

"But  I'm  all  right  now,  thanks  to  Lai,"  said  Ralph,  and  she 
turned  to  her  husband  with  perfect  adoration. 

*'  She  may  be  a  good  Catholic,  but  she  thinks  more  of  me  than 
of  the  saints,"  Lai  chuckled  paganly. 

**  Oh  no,"  implored  Luigia,  crimson  with  the  recollection  of 
past  sins.  In  the  last  few  days  she  had  been  through  the 
sacraments  of  confession,  communion,  and  marriage,  and  had 
honestly  tried  for  complete  penitence.  That  she  should  not  love 
her  husband  over-much  was  the  impossible  standard  of  conduct 
she  had  set  before  herself. 

They  talked  of  many  matters, — of  the  poor  Countess,  white 
and  cold  as  marble  now. 

"  She  never  leaves  her  own  rooms,"  Luigia  told  them.  "  He 
is  in  the  castle,  but  she  never  sees  him.     She  will  die  soon,  and. 
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Madre  di  DiOy  better  so  !  They  would  have  had  it  that  she  did  not 
see  the  Englishman's  death  (rest  his  soul !),  but  she  went  into  the 
midst  of  them  where  they  were  sitting  in  the  big  room  of  the 
swords  and  told  it  all  plainly,  word  after  word,  saying  even  that 
he  was  there  that  day  because  she  had  asked  him  to  come.  The 
Count  was  black  with  rage,  but  I  rammed  home  the  great  wooden 
beam  that  is  between  her  rooms  and  the  rest  of  the  house,  so 
that  he  could  not  enter  until  the  anger  was  past.  She  did  not 
know  ;  she  wondered  why  he  did  not  come,  for  she  was  not 
afraid,  and,  I  think,  hoped  he  would  kill  her.  But  next  day  he 
was  smooth  and  evil  again  ;  and  now  it  is  thus  she  lives,  very 
still  and  remembering,  with  Marta  and  old  Beppi  to  serve  her/' 

*'  How  could  you  leave  her,  Luigia  .?  " 

The  woman  smiled, — she  could  not  help  it — and  then  she  tried 
to  excuse  herself.  **  When  I  told  her,  she  said  :  '  Go,  child,  for 
it  is  a  thing  that  must  be ;  the  woman  must  follow  her  man.'  " 

'^  We  shall  tire  our  great  lord  by  sad  talk,"  broke  in  Lai 
briskly. 

'^  I  heard  a  scrap  of  news  this  morning  that  will  perhaps  interest 
you,  signore." 

"  And  that  ?  "  asked  Ralph,  trying  to  rouse  himself  out  of  sad 
memories. 

"  The  Villa  Leichtenberg  is  to  be  open  to-morrow  again.  Old 
Hans  was  in  the  market  this  morning  buying  all  that  he  could 
see.  They  will  have  a  funny  dinner,  for  the  old  man  was  so 
crazy  with  pleasure  that  he  would  have  bought  a  sea-cow 
if  one  had  offered.  Besides,  he  never  did  the  marketing  before  ; 
but  his  wife  is  ill,  and  the  other  servants  are  to  come  with  the 
family." 

''That*s  very  good.  The  Grafin  must  have  had  many 
adventures,  and  maybe  they  will  know  where  Count  Ladislas  is. ' 

"  Maybe,  brother." 

'^  You  don't,  Lai  ? " 

"  Not  an  idea." 

'*  I'd  like  to  go  to  Hungary  ;  the  fighting  there  is  not  half 


over." 


"  Nor  is  it  in  Italy,  brother." 

'*  You  mean,  they  are  making  ready  again  at  Turin  ?  Yes,  so 
Mr.  Raden  said  the  other  day  ;  but  I  don't  believe  they've  a 
ghost  of  a  chance,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  Italy  defeated." 

"  You  are  one  of  us,"  said  Luigia. 


F    F* 
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"  Litde  brother,"  Lai  broke  in,  "  if  I  may  say  a  straight  word 
before  I  go, — and  I  have  given  you  wise  advice  ? — " 

*'  Often,  Lai ;  go  on." 

**  Then,  go  over  the  seas  to  your  own  land.  You  have  played 
in  our  games  long  enough  ;  now  it  is  time  to  be  a  man  and  play 
your  own."  Ralph  said  nothing.  They  wished  him  good-bye, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  come  again. 

"  We  shall  meet  on  the  Road,  if  it  is  written,  brother,"  said 
Lai.  "  Now  Gyula  is  at  school,  and  as  far  out  of  harm's  way  as 
an  imp  may  be,  thanks  to  your  goodness,  I  have  no  more 
business  at  Trieste."  It  was  the  ending  of  a  trail.  Even  Luigia 
looked  back  to  wave  her  hand  as  they  left  the  room,  with  a 
gesture  of  complete  farewell.  They  were  going  to  live  their 
joint  lives,  follow  the  gay  hap-hazard  chance  of  the  Road,  and 
there  was  no  place  for  him  in  their  company.  Once  or  twice 
already  in  his  illness  bitter  homesickness  had  assailed  him,  but  this 
was  the  worst  attack  he  had  yet  had.  Familiar  things  !  Heavens, 
how  he  longed  for  them,  and  desired  to  blot  out  the  remembrance, 
of  the  last  month  !  One  must  sternly  not  think  of  a  sea-coal  fire 
in  a  high-mantled  grate  with  a  shining  steel  fender,  and,  drawn 
up  near,  a  quaint  small  chair  with  a  straight  back  and  Berlin-wool 
cushion,  on  which  sat  a  little  lady  in  black,  knitting.  There  was 
a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  a  bright  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
above  the  mantelpiece.  In  his  box  upstairs  Ralph  had  a  marble 
statuette,  destined  perhaps,  if  the  little  lady  in  black  thought  fit, 
to  oust  a  pink  and  green  and  gold  china  vase  to  one  side  of  the 
gilt  boy  carrying  a  clock-face  on  his  shoulders  under  a  glass 
shade.  Bah  !  he  must  not  think.  Galignani  and  the  Pesther 
Lloyd  lay  beside  him,  or,  as  reading  was  so  tiring,  he  might 
consider  Gyula's  future,  a  matter  Mr.  Raden  had  taken  up  with 
interest.  How  his  mother  would  have  liked  a  protege  with  such 
extremely  naughty  brown  eyes, — for  the  worse  people  were  the 
more  delightful  it  was  to  reform  them.  No,  there  was  nowhere 
in  the  world  so  good.     He  was  back  at  home  again. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

*'  Ha,  signora,  you  remember  me  .?  " 

^'  But  indeed, — the  gracious  lord, — and  lady.  If  you  will  step 
this  way  ;  no,  not  his  old  room  ;  this  is  sunnier.  He  grows 
stronger  daily,  though  you  will  find  him  weak  still." 
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"  Poor  boy  !  "  ejaculated  Irma,  as  the  Signora  stopped  her 
talk  and  curtsies  for  want  of  breath. 

"  Here  we  are,  Raffiiello  mio !  1  am  glad,  damned  glad  as  the 
Duke  used  to  say,  to  see  you  again." 

Ladislas  and  his  huge  voice  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  room. 
There  was  another  person  behind  him,  but  for  several  moments 
Ralph  could  do  nothing  but  repel  the  giant's  onslaught. 

**  Present  me  please,  Ladislas."  said  a  pretty  voice,  trying  to 
make  itself  heard. 

"  Of  course  ;  take  my  arm,  dear.  Mister  Elliot,  let  me  present 
to  you  my  wife.  Countess  Irma  von  Christheim." 

Then  he  dropped  her  arm,  and  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
so  that  Irma  stopped  her  ears,  half  knelt  by  Ralph's  sofa,  and 
gave  him  both  her  hands,  crying:  "  Hush,  clumsy  boy,  you'll 
make  him  ill  again.  Oh,  my  poor  little  Ralph,  what  a  time  you 
must  have  had  !  " 

Ralph  kissed  her  hand,  and  laughed  and  tried  to  answer,  but 
something  choked  him  so  that  he  could  only  get  very  red  and  stam- 
mer. He  was  still  weak,  and  it  was  truly  a  great  and  unexpected 
excitement.  She  seemed  quite  satisfied,  however,  with  his  attempts 
at  congratulation,  and  after  a  little  time  they  ceased  talking  all  at 
once  to  explain  things. 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  when  you  were  married  ?  " 
asked  Ralph  reproachfully. 

"  On  Christmas  Day  the  gracious  and  well-born  lady  at  last 
made  me  happy.  Then  we  expected  to  come  to  Trieste  shortly, — 
or  never — and  there  was  no  chance  to  write.  Since  we  heard  of 
your  illness,  which  is  a  week,  we  kept  it  for  a  surprise." 

"  It's  a  grand  surprise  " 

"  Well,  what  could  I  do,  you  know  ?  There  was  the  poor  girl 
in  the  hands  of  a  horde  of  gipsies — " 

"Ladislas,  even  in  fun  you  shan't  miscall  my  people.  We 
heard  a  fight  going  on,  Mr.  Elliot,  and  out  we  rode,  fifty  of 
us, — gipsies — to  find  the  Imperial  troops  commanded  by  Count 
von  Christheim  ["  Half  a  dozen  borderers,"  put  in  Ladislas]  flying 
before  a  band  of  Honvods,  who,  seeing  us,  turned  back  without 
another  shot," 

"So  we  garrisoned  Parla  for  siege,  and  had  a  month's  fighting 
that  will  never  get  into  any  account  of  the  war,  but  was  none  the 
less  fun.  And  in  gratitude  to  her  deliverer  (or  the  person  she 
delivered,  as  you  will)  Irma  married  me." 
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*^  Well,  put  it  that  way  if  you  like.  Cousin  Berta  wanted  to 
go  to  Vienna  to  see  her  doctor  when  the  town  was  quiet,  and  I 
didn't  mean  to  leave  Ladislas  alone,  in  case  my  gipsies  should 
object  to  a  new  captain."  Her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  talked.  She 
was  looking  more  out-door  than  ever ;  brown  in  face  from 
exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  and,  in  the  stable  parlance  not  then 
used  of  a  lady,  thoroughly  fit. 

*^  You  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  you  thought  you  should  ? "  asked 
Ralph. 

«  Yes." 

"  You  remember  the  night  we  brought  Yanni  in  through  the 
snow,  Irma  ?  "  drawled  Ladislas,  watching  her. 

*'Ah!"  she  drew  in  her  breath  and  clenched  her  hand. 
"  That  was  horrible  !  Why  did  you  remind  me  ?  He  died  of  a 
wound  and  frost-bite,"  she  turned  to  Ralph  to  explain. 

**  And  she  and  a  gipsy-girl  nursed  him,  when  I  couldn't  stand 
the  sight  of  his  wretched  face.  No,  war  isn't  pretty,  or  exactly 
fitting  for  ladies." 

"But  it's  a  glorious  game,  and  I'm  glad  to  have  seen  it, 
horrors  and  all,"  maintained  Irma  stoutly. 

*'  She's  like  the  ladies  in  the  old  Polish  stories,  who  used  to 
ride  with  their  husbands  against  the  Turks,  isn't  she  ? " 

*'  Oh,  say  I'm  an  uncivilised  savage,  if  you  like.  Only,  for 
the  love  of  heaven,  Ladislas,  don't  tell  any  of  the  women  here 
that  I  ever  fired  a  pistol  or  rode  at  the  head  of  a  troop.  They 
don't  love  me  much  as  it  is." 

"  They  would  laugh,"  said  Ralph.  "Isn't  it  queer  how  people  who 
live  nice  peaceful  lives  laugh  at  anyone  who, — who  has  adventures  .^" 

"  Yes.  They  would  call  me  the  Amazon  Queen  instead  of 
Juno,  and  say  that  I  had  made  Ladislas  marry  me  by  holding  a 
pistol  at  his  head." 

*'  Well,  my  point  of  view  is,  that  it's  no  use  telling  a  joke  to 
a  person  who  can't  understand  it.  And  allow  me  to  state  that 
no  one  shall  laugh  at  my  wife,  or  my  friend,  or  me " 

''  While  you  can  hold  a  sword  ?     Don't  be  a  ridiculous 

bloodthirsty  booby.  I  don't  mean  insults  that  a  duel  will  wipe 
out,  Mr.  Elliot  understands.  I  remember  you  said  they  would 
laugh  at  you  in  England  for  going  with  us  to  Italy." 

Ralph  nodded.  ''  So  they  did.  Except  my  mother,  they  all 
wrote  jeering  at  me  for  doing  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
such  a  romantic  thing.     And  when  I  go  home  it  will  be  worse." 
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"  But  you  will  like  being  at  home  again  so  much  that  it  won't 
matter,"  said  Irma  softly. 

The  boy  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  hot  feeling  behind  his 
eyes,  and  that  catch  of  the  breath  which  made  speech  impossible. 

'*  Ah,  you'll  never  go  back  to  cold,  foggy  England,"  said 
Ladislas,  as  he  must  needs  fidget  from  his  chair  to  pat  his  friend's 
shoulder.  *'  Stay  here  with  us,  and  when  the  war's  over,  we'll 
set  up  a  pack  of  hounds  at  Parla  for  you  to  hunt." 

But  Ralph  did  not  assent  or  deny.  He  steadied  his  voice  and 
looked  at  Irma,  as  he  said  :  "  I  think  I  must  go  home  soon." 

**  Of  course  you  must.  Why,  your  mother  won't  think  you 
can  get  really  well  without  her  care,"  said  Irma,  with  a  delicious 
assumption  of  matronly  knowledge. 

"  She  writes, — I  got  the  letter  to-day.  Read  it,  and  see  what 
I  ought  to  do." 

Irma  took  the  neatly  folded  sheets,  closely  written  in  a  pretty  run- 
ning hand,  and  read  that  "My  dear  Boy"  was  begged  to  be  careful, 
and  given  a  recipe  for  a  cordial  "  excellent  in  fevers,"  told  news 
of  the  Hayes  Farm,  of  the  crops  and  horses,  and  "  your  sister's  " 
appearance  at  the  Hunt  Ball  **  though  Fanny  is  full  young  for 
such  gaiety,  but  her  green  wreath  became  her."  And  at  last, — 
as  if  she  would  fain  not  have  said  it,  but  the  pen  had  run  away 
from  her — came  :  *'  Dear  Ralph,  when  will  you  come  home  ? 
We  all  long  for  you,  especially  your  affectionate  Mother." 
Irma  handed  the  letter  back,  nodding  her  head  gravely.  "  She 
wants  you  very  badly,  I  can  see.  Of  course  she  is  anxious  ;  you 
must  go  soon." 

"  That's  what  I  think,"  said  Ralph.  **  You  see,  when  I  came 
away, — chose  going  abroad  rather  than  to  Cambridge,  you  know 
— my  uncle  John  said,  ^  No  coming  home  in  a  hurry  ;  you  stay 
for  three  years  if  you  go.'     And  it'll  be  three  years  next  May." 

**  Cut  off  the  months  between,  old  boy,"  shouted  Ladislas. 
*'  You've  crammed  more  than  a  year  into  this  last,  as  we  all  have. 
Oh,  Ralph,  we're  sorry  to  lose  you,  but  how  goes  the  song  ?  '  Go 
where  glory  waits  you,'  and  become  an  English  squire.  And 
first,  he  must  come  and  stay  with  us  until  he's  quite  well,  mustn't 
he,  Irma  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  yes,  indeed.  Now,  what  route  will  you  take  to 
England  ?    It's  such  a  long  cold  journey." 

He  felt  like  a  child  suddenly  told  of  a  prepared  treat.  At  the 
same  time,  he  realised  that  the  innermost  part  of  his  mind  had 
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been  thinking  of  home,  and  planning  for  home  until  the  new- 
sprung  idea  became  a  settled  thing  in  an  instant.  '*  I  was  think- 
ing of  going  by  sea,"  he  said  as  if  the  whole  plan  were  not  of 
the  last  few  minutes. 

*'  Capital !  we'll  find  a  steamer,  and  you'll  have  a  glorious  time 
all  through  the  Mediterranean,"  said  Ladislas.  "  Now,  Irma,  we 
must  go.  I'll  come  back  with  the  carriage  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Yes,  yes,  I'll  settle  with  the  Signora  ;  she's  an  arbitrary  old  hag, 
but  she's  been  useful.  Now  we'll  take  care  of  you.  Spoil  our 
honeymoon  ?  Pooh  !  We  spent  our  honeymoon  long  ago, — 
mostly  firing  out  of  the  front  windows,  Irma  standing  behind  me 
reloading.  I  have  a  month's  leave,  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any 
moment.  I'm  a  sort  of  military  governor  of  the  Park  district, 
as  rU  tell  you  and  lots  besides.     But  good-bye  now." 

They  hurried  off,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Signora  before  Ralph 
had  regained  breath. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  good  old  soul,  '*  he's  an  overbearing  young 
gentleman,  the  Count,  and  there's  a  sweet  lady,  his  wife.  She's 
right,  too ;  you've  had  enough  of  nuns  that  do  nothing  but  tell 
their  beads,  and  gabbling  old  women  like  me.  They're  all  very 
well  when  one's  ill,  but  now  (thanks  to  me  and  the  Saints,  not 
that  doctor)  you'll  be  well  again  directly,  and  you  go  and  laugh 
at  the  Count's  shouting  just  as  you  used  to  do.  Also  she  says 
she'll  take  that  dog  as  well,  and  I  can't  abide  him  another  day." 
For  a  week  Solomon  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Signora's  house 
in  hourly  disagreement  with  her. 

So  Ralph  was  installed  at  the  Villa  Leichtenberg,  to  be  petted 
by  Irma,  and  told  piecemeal  of  all  their  amazing  adventures  by 
Ladislas.  But  now  the  tale  of  fighting,  or  fun,  generally  wandered 
oflF  into  a  consideration  of  Irma's  qualities,  until  the  whole, — 
rebels,  gipsies,  borderers,  the  snow-covered  steppes,  the  harried 
villages,  clever  defence  and  daring  sally — seemed  a  magnificent 
background  for  the  figure  of  a  girl  who  could  ride  all  day  like  a 
man,  share  a  rough  supper,  rouse  from  sleep  with  her  pistol 
cocked,  and  yet  cook  and  nurse,  sing  songs,  and  give  orders,  as 
never  woman  had  done  before.  She  stopped  the  tales  by  coming, 
very  demure  in  her  full  skirts,  to  sit  with  them  and  do  needlework. 
Ralph  looked  at  her  and  wondered,  as  men  always  will,  at  a 
woman's  adaptability. 

"  And  did  you  hear  of  the  Ban's  wedding-present  ? "  said 
Ladislas.    "  No  ?  Oh,  that  was  a  great  jest,  wasn't  it,  Irma  ?     He 
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sent  us  a  couple  of  sheep  and  a  reinforcement  of  six  men,  with 
a  letter." 

"  A  letter  I  shall  put  among  the  family  papers,"  said  Irma  ; 
"  and  the  sheep  were  very  handy,  too.  But  I  didn't  come  to  talk 
of  what's  over  ;  you  two  are  like  a  pair  of  old  generals,  everlastingly 
babbling  of  your  campaigns.  See,  here's  the  captain  of  the 
Marsilia's  answer.  I  hope  he  can  take  you,  Ralph,  for 
Mr.  Raden  says  she's  a  well-found  steamer,  and  you'll  be 
comfortable." 

The  Marsilia  would  take  a  passenger,  provided  he  did  not 
expect  the  luxuries  of  a  regular  mail-bc^t,  and  the  arrangements 
were  soon  made. 

*'  It's  a  year  since  I  came  back  from  Palestine,"  said  Ralph 
to  Ladislas,  as  they  sat  smoking  on  the  last  night. 

"  A  good  lot's  happened  in  it,"  chuckled  Ladislas,  rapidly 
reviewing  his  very  successful  affairs.  Some  of  his  relatives  were 
putting  the  roof  to  his  satisfaction  by  announcing  their  disap- 
proval of  his  marriage. — "  He  should  have  waited  until  the 
fighting  was  over.  And  the  stories  told  of  Irma's  wild  behaviour 
made  it  very  doubtful  whether  she  was  suitable,  in  spite  of  her 
fortune,  which,  as  it  was  all  in  land,  would  be  worth  little  enough 
for  some  time  to  come." — Great  was  his  pleasure  in  snapping  his 
fingers  at  a  Canoness  and  an  old  uncle  who  claimed  friendship 
with  Metternich. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  was  shaking  the  mental  kaleidoscope 
through  very  varied  scenes.  "  I'm  like  Countess  Irma.  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  a  bit  of  it,  good  or  bad,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  That's  right,  old  chap.  It's  a  jolly  good  world,  and  there's 
always  something  amusing  in  it." 

"  Yes.  But  I've  had  enough  of  seeing  other  people  do  things  ; 
it's  time  to  go  and  do  some  for  myself." 

"  Go  at  it.  Squire  Ralph.  Breed  fat  cattle,  and  SuflFolk 
punches,  and  those  horrible  pigs.  I  was  at  Smithfield  once, 
where  I  saw  all  the  greatness  of  the  English  farmer, — and  he  is 
very  fat." 

Ralph  laughed,  though  indeed  there  were  visions  in  his  head 
of  hunters  of  his  own  breeding,  Cheviot  sheep  in  perfection,  and, 
for  recreation,  all  the  sport  that  the  North  country  can  oflFer. 
Already  Trieste,  Italy,  Austria,  were  closed  picture-books  that  he 
had  thrown  on  one  side.  Perhaps  they  would  be  clearer  in  quiet 
English  days  to  come  than  in  this  moment  of  leaving. 
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**  And,"  went  on  Ladislas  waving  a  huge  cigar  to  emphasise 
the  details,  "  you  will  marry  a  lovely  damsel  with  apple-blossom 
cheeks  and  a  round  waist,  and  in  ten  years'  time  you  will  be 
teaching  your  eldest  boy  to  ride  on  a  pony  all  mane  and  tail." 

**  Oh  fox  without  a  brush  !  I  shall  have  to  find  someone 
as  perfect  as  Countess  Irma  first.  Do  you  remember  how  you 
thought  ?— " 

"  I  was  an  ass,  Ralph,  and  you  were  another.  Once  I  spoke 
to  her  of  that  mistake,  but  she  grew  so  angry  that  Tm  sure  we 
were  dreadfully  in  the  wrong,  though  I  can't  quite  make  out 
how  we  oflFended  her.  I  thought  I  was  being  rather  noble  in 
giving  her  up  to  you.  But  I  wasn't ;  I  was  a  criminal  ass  ;  she 
said  so." 

'*  Ah,"  said  the  wise  bachelor,  *'  she  was  in  love  with  you  all 
the  time,  and  of  course  you  were  a  fool  not  to  let  her  see  you 
cared  too.     No  wonder  she  was  angry." 

"  I  had  to  go  through  a  good  deal  at  first  at  Parla.  But  there 
was  the  danger,  and  you  can't  quarrel  long  when  you're  fighting 
side  by  side.     She " 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  you've  told  me.  I'm  going  to  bed.  Good- 
night, old  boy ;  I'm  uncommonly  sorry  to  be  leaving  you, 
though  I'm  glad  to  go — home." 

*'  Sorry  !  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  what  I  feel,  for  you  would 
get  red  and  run  away.  You  English  say  *  Ta-ta,'  and  loaf  off 
round  the  world.  I  can't  do  that,  either,  so  I  will  only  say, 
*  Come  back  soon.'  Remember  that  there  is  always  a  welcome 
for  you  where  I  am,  little  Raphael  of  my  heart." 

That  was  all  very  well,  but  next  morning,  on  the  steamer, 
Ladislas  could  not  be  restrained  from  an  embrace.  It  was  with 
the  feeling  of  having  had  all  the  breath  crushed  out  of  him  that 
Ralph  watched  the  quay  slide  back,  and  the  little  group  dwindle, 
— old  Raden's  bald  head  shining  as  he  waved  his  hat,  Irma 
fluttering  a  handkerchief,  and  Ladislas  with  a  hand  to  his  mouth 
in  a  final  roar  of  Aufwiedersehen ! 

There  was  the  sea  of  spring, — green  and  opal  again — 
around  him,  the  clifl%  of  Pirano  on  one  side,  and  in  the  mists, 
away  to  the  south-east,  Venice.  It  was  over,  the  year  that  had 
held  so  much  ;  and  he  would  never  see  the  Adriatic  again  save 
in  his  dreams. 


THE    END. 


tciUt-^. 
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The  first  of  the  Parliamentary  reporters,  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  term,  was  William  Woodfall,  brother  of  Henry  Woodfall, 
editor  of  The  Public  Advertiser  in  which  the  famous 
political  letters  signed  Junius  appeared  ;  for  he  was  the  first  to 
publish  reports  or  the  debates  in  both  Houses  on  the  following 
day  in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  from  1769  until  1789,  and 
afterwards  in  The  Diary  which  he  himself  established.  Hi* 
method  of  reporting  was  entirely  an  effort  of  memory.  As  the 
taking  of  notes  was  prohibited  by  the  orders  of  the  House,  his 
custom  was  to  sit  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  during  a  debate, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  leaning  both  hands  on  his  stick  and  listening 
intently.  He  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
something  like  supernatural  powers,  and  such  was  his  fame  that 
the  first  question  of  the  visitor  from  the  country,  on  entering  the 
House  or  Commons,  was,  "  Which  is  Memory  Woodfall,  and 
which  is  the  Speaker." 

Woodfall's  versions  of  the  speeches  were  accepted  in  his 
day  as  wonderful  examples  of  accuracy.  In  these  times,  when 
reporting  has  attained  so  high  a  perfection,  they  would  be 
regarded  as  inadequate  and  possibly  garbled  summaries.  Still, 
they  reflected  with  far  greater  faithfulness  what  was  actually 
said  than  the  more  or  less  imaginary  reporti  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
It  is  to  Woodfall  that  we  owe  the  best  report  extant  of  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  Parliamentary  orations, — the  speech  in  which 
Sheridan  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  7th, 
1787,  that  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums  of  Oude  should  be 
included  in  the  articles  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 
So  great  was  the  sensation  caused  by  this  speech  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  William  Pitt,  consented  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  for  the  extraordinary  reason  that  the  minds  of  Members 
were  too  agitated  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  question.     I 
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have  read  Woodfairs  version  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  following  day.  The  newspaper  is  a  small  sheet  of  four 
pages,  with  four  columns  each.  The  report  of  the  speech 
fills  just  a  page,  and  is  preceded  by  the  following  modest 
apology  : 

It  would  be  the  most  arrogant  presumption  in  the  Reporter  of  a 
newspaper  were  he  to  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Sheridan  under  an  expecta- 
tion of  its  being  in  his  power  to  do  him  justice.  A  faint  sketch  of  the 
outlines  of  his  speech  which,  like  the  title  to  an  elegant  and  copious  work 
may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  contents,  is  all  that  can 
be  pretended  to,  and  we  heartily  wish  we  were  able  to  do  even  that  better  ; 
but  we  ardently  hope  the  speech  will  be  given  to  the  publick  completely  and 
correctly  in  a  separate  publication. 

Sheridan  spoke  for  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  at  the  average 
rate  of  speaking  he  must  have  uttered  at  least  thirty-two 
thousand  words.  Woodfall's  report  contains  only  four  thousand 
words,  just  one-eighth  of  what  Sheridan  must  have  said.  If  the 
oration  were  reported  fully  and  in  the  first  person,  as  great 
Parliamentary  speeches  are  now  reported,  it  would  fill  sixteen 
columns  of  The  Times,  and  could  hardly  have  been  got  into 
two  numbers  of  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  1787.  Woodfall 
merely  gave  the  compressed  essence  of  Sheridan's  argument, 
making  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  fire  and  energy  of  the 
orator.  *'  Mr.  Sheridan,"  says  he  in  the  course  of  his  report, 
"whenever  occasion  oflFered,  animated  his  speech  and  gave  it 
abundant  variety  and  attraction,  by  blending  glowing  expressions 
and  figures  of  rhetoric  with  his  pursuit  of  detail  and  his  narration 
of  facts.*'  To  report  Sheridan  fully  and  accurately  must  have 
been  a  diflScult  feat. 

John  Campbell,  Lord  Chancellor,  was  a  Parliamentary  reporter 
on  The  Morning  Chronicle  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  his  autobiography  he  indulges  in  some  singular 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  reporting.  **  I  knew  nothing,  and 
did  not  desire  to  know  anything  of  shorthand,"  he  says.  "  Short- 
hand-writers are  wholly  incompetent  to  report  a  good  speech, 
because  they  attend  to  words  without  entering  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  speaker.''  He  tells  us  that  he  acquired  such  facility  and 
skill  in  reporting  that  the  best  speakers  were  assigned  to  him  ; 
and  that  one  of  his  greatest  feats  was  the  writing  of  six  columns 
of  Sheridan  in  the  Session  of  1800.  His  method  of  working  is 
thus  indirectly  described  by  himself  : 
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To  have  a  good  report  of  a  speech  the  reporter  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  subject  discussed  and  be  qualified  to  follow  the  reasoning,  to  feel 
the  pathos,  to  relish  the  wit  and  to  be  warmed  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
speaker.  He  must  apprehend  the  whole  scope  of  the  speech,  as  well  as 
attend  to  the  happy  phraseology  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  speaker  are 
expressed.  He  should  take  down  notes  in  abbreviated  longhand  as  he  can 
for  aids  to  his  memory.  He  must  then  retire  to  his  room,  and  looking  at 
these  recollect  the  speech  as  it  was  delivered,  and  give  it  with  all  the 
fidelity,  point  and  spirit,  as  the  speaker  would  write  it  out  if  preparing  it 
for  the  Press.  Fidelity  is  the  first  and  indispensable  requisite,  but  this  docs 
not  demand  an  exposure  of  inaccuracies  and  repetitions. 

In  CampbeU's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  I  met  with 
a  story  of  Lord  Loughborough  which  bears  on  this  controversy 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  shorthand  and  longhand  reports. 
On  being  asked  whether,  when  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  really  delivered  a  speech  which  the  newspapers  had 
ascribed  to  him,  Loughborough  replied  :  "  Why,  to  be  sure, 
there  are  many  things  m  that  speech  which  I  did  say,  and  there 
are  more  I  wish  I  had  said."  A  report  prepared  by  longhand 
is  really  as  much  the  essay  of  the  writer  as  the  speech  of  the 
speaker.  It  may  give  a  good  notion  of  the  speaker's  argument, 
but  it  gives  it  not  so  much  in  the  speaker's  as  in  the  writer's 
vocabulary ;  and  most  of  it  is  bound  to  be  not  what  the 
speaker  actually  said,  but  what  the  writer  thought  he  said,  which 
may  often  be  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Coleridge  reported  Pitt's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  February  17th,  1800,  in  support  of  the  continuance  of  the 
War  with  Napoleon  ;  and  it  appeared  next  day  in  The  Morning 
Post.  He  writes  to  his  friend  Thomas  Poole,  "  My  report  of 
Pitt's  speech  made  a  great  noise  here  "  ;  and,  being  opposed  to 
Pitt  and  in  favour  of  peace,  he  adds,  with  a  touch  of  that 
political  perversity  which  not  even  the  poet  and  philosopher  can 
escape, — "  What  a  degraded  animal  man  is  to  see  anything  to 
admire  in  that  wretched  rant  !  "  But  as  Coleridge  did  not  write 
shorthand  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  rant  is  his  or 
Pitt's.  Gillman  says  in  his  Life  of  Coleridge  that  Canning 
called  next  day  at  the  newspaper  office  to  enquire  of  the  editor 
who  did  the  report,  and  on  being  told  it  was  Coleridge  replied, 
*'  It  does  more  credit  to  his  head  than  to  his  memory."  Daniel 
Stuart,  the  editor  of  The  Morning  Post,  said  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  story  ;  but  if  Canning  did  not  make  that  tart  comment  on 
the  speech,  he  certainly  might  have  done  so.     I  have  read  two 
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versions  of  the  speech,  Coleridge's  and  Hansard's,  and  they  differ 
substantially,  though  perhaps,  more  in  their  phraseology  than  in 
their  tone  and  spirit. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  bitterness  of  the 
relations  between  Parliament  and  the  Press  had  almost  entirely 
subsided.  The  reporters  were  no  longer  regarded  as  pernicious 
interlopers  and  eavesdroppers  in  the  galleries  and  lobbies  of 
St.  Stephen's.  No  longer  had  they  to  take  fugitive  notes  by 
stealth  or  rely  entirely  upon  their  memory,  in  order  to  escape 
the  harrying  of  the  officials.  Members  had  tasted  the  delight  of 
seeing  their  opinions  in  print,  and,  to  be  sure,  they  liked  it. 
But  the  reporters  still  pursued  their  avocation  arduously  under 
many  difficulties.  They  had  to  scramble  for  places  in  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  with  mere  sightseers.  The  reporting  of  Pitt's 
speech  occupied  twenty-four  hours  of  Coleridge's  time.  In 
those  days  the  reporters  were  allowed  to  take  notes  on  the 
back  row  of  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  It  was  the  worst  place 
in  the  Gallery  for  seeing  and  hearing  ;  but  notebooks  and 
pencils  were  still  an  unholy  sight  in  the  eyes  of  the  Speaker,  and 
the  reporters  sitting  in  darkness,  and  so  remotely  that  their  heads 
were  but  three  feet  from  the  ceiling,  were  unobserved  from  the 
Chair.  Even  to  secure  seats  on  the  back  row  the  reporters  had 
to  be  early  at  the  door  of  St.  Stephen's,  especially  on  important 
occasions,  for  they  had  no  recognised  title  to  the  bench  as  against 
other  strangers,  and  it  was  a  case  of  first  come  first  seated.  It 
was  necessary  therefore  for  Coleridge  to  be  at  St.  Stephen's  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  it  was  again  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  before  his  work  was  finished  and  he  was  free  to 
leave  the  office  of  The  Morning  Post. 

The  year  1 803  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Reporters' 
Gallery  as  witnessing  the  first  official  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  the  reporters,  and  the  breaking  with  the  ancient  fiction  of 
Parliament  that  in  deliberation  it  is  neither  seen  nor  heard  by  the 
public.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
reporters  to  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  back  row  of  the 
Strangers'  Gallery.  It  came  about  by  an  accidental  circumstance, 
rather  than  through  the  operation  of  general  causes.  One  night 
William  Pitt  was  expected  to  make  a  great  speech  on  the  war 
with  France.  A  crowd  gathered  before  the  door  of  the  Gallery, 
and  in  the  general  rush  for  seats  the  reporters  were  unsuccess- 
/u7.      The  occupants  of  the  back  row  refused  to  budge,  even 
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when  the  reporters  held  out  to  them  the  alluring  prospect 
that  if  they  would  only  give  up  their  seats  they  might  read  Pitt's 
speech  in  print.  Instead  therefore  of  the  usual  parliamentary 
report  there  appeared  in  the  papers  next  day  only  an  account  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  reports  were  made.  The  result 
was  that  on  May  24th,  1803, Abbot  wrote  in  his  diary  :  "Settled 
with  Serjeant-at-Arms  that  the  gallery  door  should  be  opened 
every  day,  if  required,  at  twelve  ;  and  the  Serjeant  would  let  the 
housekeeper  understand  that  the  newswriters  might  be  let  in  in 
their  usual  places  (the  back  row  of  the  gallery),  as  being  under- 
stood to  have  the  order  of  particular  Members,  like  any  other 
stranger."  Not  only  was  the  back  bench  reserved  to  the  reporters, 
but  soon  after  a  door  was  constructed  giving  them  specif  access 
to  it,  and  a  room  for  writing  was  also  placed  at  their  service. 
Simple  though  it  appears,  what  a  stage  in  the  democratisation  of 
the  State  is  marked  by  this  incident !  The  statesman  had  come 
at  last  to  understand  that  he  could  no  longer  affiard  to  address 
himself  solely  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  if  he  was 
to  succeed  in  his  mission  he  must  appeal  to  the  people  outside, 
and  that  he  could  reach  them  only  by  favour  of  the  newspapers. 

The  reporters,  however,  were  strictly  forbidden  to  take  notes 
anywhere  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  save  on  the  back  row.  On 
the  night  of  June  15th,  181 9,  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons 
were  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
that  he  had  a  stranger  in  custody.  "  Bring  him  to  the  Bar,"  said 
the  Speaker.  The  prisoner  was  Peter  Finerty,  of  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  the  charge  against  him  was  disorderly  conduct 
in  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  He  was  an  Irishman  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  criminal  libel  in  chaining  Lord  Castlereagh  with 
cruelty  as  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  and  on 
his  release  had  been  presented  with  a  public  testimonial  of 
j^2,ooo.  The  story  told  by  the  attendant  in  the  Gallery  was 
that  Finerty  sat  in  the  front  row  contumaciously  taking  notes, 
and  when  told  to  desist  used  opprobrious  language  and  flourished 
his  note-book  all  the  higher.  There  was  a  conflict  of  testimony 
between  strangers  who  were  examined  as  to  the  terms  both  of 
the  attendant's  address  and  the  reporter's  reply.  Did  the  atten- 
dant address  the  reprarter  insolently  as  "Finerty"?  Did  the 
reporter  tell  the  attendant  to  "go  to  hell"  ?  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses   averred  that    the   attendant    most    politely  said,    "Mr. 
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Finerty,  please "  ;  others  declared  that  all  the  reporter  replied 
was,  "  I  don't  care  a  damn  for  you."  Finerty 's  own  explanation 
is  most  happily  expressed,  and  yet  hardly  convincing.  "  At  the 
time  the  circumstances  occurred,"  says  he,  '*my  mind  was 
engaged  in  the  most  intense  application  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  was  then  addressing  the  House,  and  whose  sentiments 
I  was  most  anxious  to  take  down  correctly.  At  this  juncture  I 
was  interrupted,  and  God  knows  what  might  have  escaped  me  ; 
but  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  said  anything  offensive.  If 
I  have  done  so,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  again  I  say  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it."  The  Minister  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  move 
that  the  reporter  be  reprimanded  and  discharged  was  Finerty' s 
antagonist.  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and  Mr.  Speaker  Manners-Sutton, 
in  discharging  him,  warned  all  journalists  that  while  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  they  should  be 
most  cautious  not  to  abuse  it. 

The  House  of  Commons,  it  is  clear,  still  considered  they  had 
stooped  to  a  great  concession  to  the  Press  in  allowing  it  to 
report  their  proceedings.  But  they  no  longer  haled  reporters, 
editors,  and  publishers  to  the  Bar,  except  in  cases  of  false  and 
perverted  reports,  and  as  the  style  of  reporting  was  becoming 
more  and  more  exact  these  cases  rarely  arose.  One  interesting 
instance  may  be  given.  On  June  14th,  18 19,  Canning  called 
the  attention  of  the  House,  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  to  a  mis- 
representation, affecting  him  personally,  which  appeared  in  a 
speech  by  Joseph  Hume  as  reported  in  The  Times.  It  appeared 
from  the  report  that  some  remarks  by  Hume  on  the  miseries  of 
the  poor  excited  laughter  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  there- 
upon that  Hume,  amid  loud  cheers,  rebuked  Canning  for  his 
smile  of  self-congratulation  in  having,  by  his  habitual  ridiculing 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  so  far  above  their  unhappy  condition.  It  so  happened 
that  Canning  was  not  in  the  House  at  all  when  the  speech  was 
delivered.  *'  The  ref>ort  represented  him,"  said  he,  "as receiving 
as  sharp  a  rebuke  as  could  be  made  without  saying  a  single  word 
in  reply,  and  depicted  him  with  a  smile  flickering  on  his  lips 
whilst  bearing  a  chastisement  too  severe  for  any  being  with  the 
feelings  of  a  man  to  have  borne  with  tranquillity."  Hume  also 
declared  that  he  had  not  applied  the  reported  words  to  Canning, 
his  only  reference  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  having  been  an 
allusion  to  his  absence  from  the  Treasury  Bench.     Manifestly  it 
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was  a  mis-hearing  on  the  part  of  the  reporter.  The  House, 
nevertheless,  passed  an  appalling  resolution.  It  denounced  the 
report  as  "  a  scandalous  misrepresentation  of  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  the  House,"  as  *'  a  calumnious  libel  on  the 
character  of  one  of  its  members,"  and  as  "  an  aggravated  breach 
of  its  privileges." 

Next  day  the  reporter  of  The  Times  appeared  at  the  Bar  ;  he 
was  John  Payne  Collier,  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  Shake- 
spearean critic.  The  mistake,  for  which  he  expressed  the  deepest 
regret,  was  due,  he  said,  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  and  hearing 
from  the  reporters'  back  bench,  and  the  confuaon  arising  from 
the  talking  of  the  visitors  to  the  Gallery.  He  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  after  a  night  in  the 
lock-up  was  brought  again  to  the  Bar,  when  he  was  solemnly 
reprimanded  and  discharged  on  paying  the  usual  fees.  "  Let 
not,  however,  that  lenity  be  misunderstood,"  said  Mr.  Speaker ; 
"  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  alone  from  the  indulgence  of 
this  House  that  there  is  room  for  the  committal  of  any  such 
offence,  and  that  the  abuse  of  such  indulgence  aggravates  the 
offence." 

In  time,  however,  the  House  ceased  from  attempting  to 
exercise  control  over  the  character  of  the  newspaper  reports. 
Members  came  gradually  to  recognise  that,  however  their  speeches 
might  be  misreported,  to  call  attention  to  the  errors  as  a  breach 
of  privilege  would  only  make  them  ridiculous.  For  such  mistakes, 
unintentional  as,  of  course,  they  always  are,  there  is  a  sufficient 
redress  in  a  letter  of  correction  to  the  newspaper. 

Macaulay  was  the  terror  of  the  reporters.  Often  the  expertest 
of  shorthand  writers  were  unable  to  do  more  than  to  set  down 
the  substance  of  what  he  said,  as  he  thundered  along  with  the 
velocity  of  an  express  that  does  not  stop  even  at  the  chief  stations. 
"  I  delivered  my  speech  much  more  slowly  than  any  that  I  have 
ever  before  made,"  he  tells  his  sister,  Hannah,  in  1831,  "and 
it  is  in  consequence  better  reported  than  its  predecessors,  though 
not  well."  In  1853  a  bookseller  named  Vizetelly  published 
without  authority  a  collection  of  hi^  speeches  in  two  volumes. 
Macaulay  was  deeply  annoyed  by  the  publication,  which  professed 
to  have  been  made  with  his  sanction,  and  at  once  set  about  pre- 
paring a  corrected  edition  of  the  speeches.  Most  of  Vizetelly 's 
versions  of  his  speeches,  he  says  in  his  preface,  bear  "  scarcely 
the  faintest  resemblance  "  to  the  speeches  which  he  really  made. 
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"The  substance  of  what  I  said  is  perpetually  misrepresented. 
The  connection  of  the  argument  is  altogether  lost.  Extravagant 
blunders  are  put  into  my  mouth  in  almost  every  page."  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  some  samples  of  the  injustice  complained 
of,  which  certainly  bear  out  the  complaint,  and  declares,  with 
characteristic  emphasis,  that  he  cannot  permit  himself  "to  be 
exhibited  in  this  ridiculous  and  degrading  manner  for  the  profit 
of  an  unprincipled  man."  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  I  will 
quote  passages  from  the  two  reports  of  Macaulay's  speech  on  the 
Dissenters'  Chapels'  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  6th, 
1844.  The  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  frustrate  a  movement  to  deprive  the  Unitarians 
of  their  chapels  on  the  ground  that  their  original  founders  were 
Trinitarians.  Macaulay  speaking  in  support  of  the  Bill,  according 
to  Vizetelly's  report,  said  : 

Now,  are  these  chapels  places  of  which  a  British  Legislature  will 
consent  to  rob  their  possessors  ?  I  say  *  rob  ' — I  can  use  no  other,  no 
lighter  word.  How  would  you  feel  were  such  a  proposition  made  as  to 
other  property  ?  Would  it  be  borne  ?  And  what  are  those  who  oppose 
this  Bill  to  get  in  comparison  to  what  those  who  are  injuriously  affected  by 
it  are  to  lose  ?  What  feelings  have  these  latter  associated  with  Priestley  s 
pulpit — with  Dr.  Lardner's  pulpit  ?  What  feelings  have  they  connected 
with  the  places  wherein  Unitarian  doctrines  have  so  long  been  taught,  and 
around  which  are  the  gravestones  which  pious  love  has  placed  over  the 
remains  of  dearly-prized  sisters,  wives,  fathers,  brothers — that  these  associa- 
tions are  to  be  so  rudely  disregarded  and  structures  wrenched  from  those  to 
whom  they  are  so  valuable  ?  To  those  who  seek  to  obtain  possession  of 
them,  they  are  of  no  value  beyond  that  which  belongs  to  any  place  in  which 
they  can  get  a  roof  over  their  heads.  If  we  throw  out  this  Bill,  we  rob 
one  party  of  that  which  that  party  considers  to  be  valuable,  to  bestow 
it  upon  another  stronger  party  who  will  only  value  it  as  a  trophy  of  victory 
won  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  humiliation  and  mortification  of  those  from 
whom  it  has  been  wrested. 

The  other  report  of  this  speech  was  published  by  the 
Unitarians  in  pamphlet  form,  and  was  adopted  by  Macaulay  for 
his  own  collection.  "  It  was  not  corrected  by  me,"  he  says, 
"  but  it  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  exhibits  with  fidelity 
the  substance  of  what  I  said."  In  reading  its  glowing  version  of 
the  halting  and  listless  passages  I  have  quoted  from  Vizetelly's 
edition,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  here,  indeed,  is  the  real 
Macaulay  : 
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And  will  a  British  Parliament  rob  the  possessors  of  these  buildings  >  I 
can  use  no  other  word.  How  should  we  feel  if  it  were  proposed  to  deprive 
any  other  class  of  men  of  land  held  during  so  long  a  time,  and  improved  at 
so  large  St  cost  ?  And  if  this  property  should  be  transferred  to  those  who 
covet  it,  what  would  they  gain  in  comparison  with  what  the  present 
occupants  would  lose  ?  The  pulpit  of  Priestley,  the  puipit  of  Lardner,  are 
objects  of  reverence  to  congregations  which  hold  the  tenets  of  Priestley  and 
Lardner,  To  the  intruders  those  pulpits  will  be  nothing;  nay, worse  than 
nothing  ;  memorials  of  heresiarchs.  Within  these  chapels  and  all  around 
them  are  the  tablets  which  the  pious  affection  of  four  generations  has  placed 
over  the  remains  of  dear  mothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  daughters,  of 
eloquent  preachers,  of  learned  theological  writers.  To  the  Unitarian,  the 
building  which  contains  these  memorials  is  a  hallowed  building.  To  the 
intruder,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  any  other  room  in  which  he  can  find  a 
bench  to  sit  on  and  a  roof  to  cover  him.  If,  therefore,  we  throw  out  this 
Bill,  we  do  not  merely  rob  one  set  of  people  in  order  to  make  a  present  to 
another  set,  7"hat  would  be  bad  enough.  But  we  rob  the  Unitarians  of 
that  which  they  regard  as  a  most  precious  treasure  ;  of  that  which  is 
endeared  to  them  by  the  strongest  religious  and  the  strongest  domestic 
associations ;  of  that  which  cannot  be  wrenched  from  them  without  in- 
flicting on  them  the  bitterest  pain  and  humiliation.  To  the  Trinitarians 
we  give  that  which  can  to  them  be  of  little  or  no  value  except  as  a  trophy 
of  a  most  inglorious  victory  won  in  a  most  unjust  war. 

It  would  seem  that  Macaulay,  unlike  Canning,  could  not  have 
successfully  raised  any  of  these  cases  of  misreporting  as  a  breach 
of  privilege,  at  least  during  the  Speakership  of  Mr.  Denison. 
One  night  in  1859  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley  rose  to  complain  of 
having  been  misrepresented  in  a  newspaper.  Apparently  his 
speech  and  the  speech  of  another  Member  had  got  mixed  in  one 
of  those  accidents  that  occasionally  will  happen  in  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  making-up  a  morning  journal.  The  Speaker,  however, 
ruled  him  out  of  order,  as  he  said  he  did  not  propose  to  conclude 
with  a  motion  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  complaint.  Referring 
to  the  incident  in  Notes  from  my  Journal  Denison  says  : 

The  House  approved.  The  House  does  not  recognise  the  reports  oJ 
debates.  Therefore,  a  correct  or  incorrect  report  is  out  of  its  cognisance. 
The  House  does  not  permit  the  reports  of  speeches  made  in  the  same 
Session  to  be  referred  to.     The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  from  this  comment  that  if  Mr.  Wortley 
had  concluded  with  a  motion  to  bring  the  printer  or  the  reporter 
to  the  Bar  for  a  breach  of  privilege  the  Speaker  would  have 
declined  to  put  the  motion  from  the  Chair.     The  House,  despite 
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its  standing  Order,  was  losing,  or  freely  relinquishing,  all  control 
over  the  reporting  of  its  proceedings. 

Still,  up  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  fire  in  1834  the  reporters  had  to  discharge  their  labours  on 
that  back  bench  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  Many  distinguished 
men  have  occupied  it.  Allan  Cunningham,  on  arriving  in 
London  in  18 10  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  got  employment  on 
The  Day  as  a  Parliamentary  reporter.  He  was  not  a  shorthand 
writer  ;  and  how  he  worked  he  thus  describes  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  James,  dated  December  29th,  1810  : 

I  have  written  a  number  of  speeches  for  both  Lords  and  Commons.  I 
find  it  quite  easy  for  I  collect  notes  for  one  hour  from  what  is  said,  just,  I 
mean,  as  the  speaker  delivers  it.  This  outline  I  have  to  return  to  the 
newspaper  office  with,  and  write  out  into  three  columns  of  debate.  These 
columns  will  take  me  from  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  I  return  to  my 
home.  Now  this  is  pretty  severe  work,  but  I  have  so  many  days  of  leisure 
to  sweeten  all  this  that  I  enjoy  my  situation  with  much  satisfaction. 

William  Hazlitt  reported  for  The  Morning  Chronicle  in 
18 12.  A  very  wise  thing  was  said  by  him  of  reporting  in  those 
days,  when  it  was  but  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  "  Though  the 
best  speeches  are  the  worst  reported,'*  said  he,  "  the  worst  are 
made  better  than  they  are,  and  so  both  find  a  convenient  news- 
paper level."  Of  himself  as  a  reporter  it  was  said  that  he  gave  the 
speakers  credit  for  delivering  better  grammar  and  more  sense  than 
they  were  entitled  to,  a  complaint  from  which  reporters  are  not 
entirely  free  even  now.  One  characteristic  misadventure  befell 
Hazlitt.  It  was  his  lot  to  have  to  report  a  speech  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  by  William  Conyngham  Plunkett,  one  of 
the  finest  orators  Ireland  has  ever  sent  to  St.  Stephen's.  So 
thrilling  was  the  oration  that  Hazlitt,  entirely  forgetting  he  was 
there  not  to  listen  but  to  report,  sat  through  it  all  entranced  with 
idle  pencil.  A  reporter  needs  to  combine  with  his  alert  mind  a 
cold  sensibility. 

Gerald  Griflin,  author  of  The  Collegians  upon  which  that 
popular  play  The  Colleen  Bawn  was  founded,  was  a 
Parliamentary  reporter  in  1826.  He  was  not  greatly  impressed 
by  the  oratory  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

You,  [he  wrote  to   his   father]  would   be  surprised,  I  dare  say,  if  you 

heard  some    of   those   folk    speak  who  enjoy  so  high   a    reputation    for 

Pari/amentary  eloquence.     There  arc  many  whom  I  supposed  persons  of 

extraordinary  ability,  and  I  am  astounded  on  seeing  them  get  up  in  the 
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House  to  find  what  absolute  blockheads  they  are.     H for  instance. 

He  is  the  most  stupid,  tiresome,  actual  ass  that  ever  opened  his  lips.  It  is 
solely  to  the  reporters  he  is  indebted  for  the  straightforward  sensible  air  his 
speeches  assume.  But  there  are  other  splendid  fellows  whom  it  is  positively 
inspiring  to  listen  to. 

But  the  most  famous  of  Parliamentary  reporters  is  Charles 
Dickens.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age  in  1831  when  he  joined 
The  True  Sun  (his  father  being  engaged  in  the  same  capacity 
for  The  Morning  Chronicle)  and  he  subsequently  reported  for 
The  Mirror  of  Parliament  (a  short-lived  rival  to  Hansard) 
and  also  for  The  Morning  Chronicle.  In  May,  1865, 
presiding  at  the  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  he  gave 
an  interesting  and  amusing  glimpse  of  his  experiences  as  a 
Parliamentary  reporter.  "  1  have  worn  my  knees,"  said  he,  "  by 
writing  on  them  on  the  old  back  row  of  the  old  Gallery  of  the 
old  House  of  Commons  ;  and  I  have  worn  my  feet  standing  to 
write  in  a  preposterous  pen  in  the  old  House  of  Lords,  where 
we  used  to  be  huddled  together  like  so  many  sheep,  kept  in 
waiting,  say,  until  the  Woolsack  might  want  restuffing." 

Dickens,  indeed,  was  a  witness  of  that  mighty  event,  the 
official  establishment  of  a  Reporters'  Gallery  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  the  temporary  building  that  was  erected  for  the 
Commons  after  the  fire  of  1834  a  separate  gallery  was  provided 
for  the  Press.  The  day  it  was  first  occupied,  February  19th, 
1835,  should  be  for  ever  famous.  The  Peers  preceded  the 
Commons  by  three  years  in  recognising  that  a  Reporters'  Gallery 
had  become  an  essential  adjunct  to  Parliament.  At  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  reporters  were  permitted  to  stand 
with  other  strangers  below  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
listen  to  the  debates.  In  time  the  taking  of  notes  was  allowed 
provided  it  was  done  furtively,  or  with  some  pretence  of  conceal- 
ment. One  evening  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  came  down  to  the 
Bar  to  receive  from  Mr.  Speaker  a  message  from  the  Commons, 
and  with  the  expansive  sleeve  of  his  flowing  gown  knocked  the 
note-book  from  the  hand  of  a  too  forward  and  indiscreet 
reporter.  For  a  moment  the  panic-stricken  attendants  were 
fearful  of  dismissal  for  not  having  kept  the  reporter  in  his  proper 
place.  The  journalists  were  convinced  it  was  their  last  appear- 
ance at  the  Bar.  But  it  was  the  unexpected  that  happened.  The 
mighty  Lord  High  Chancellor,  in  his  wig  and  gown,  before  that 
assembly  of  Lords  and  Commons,  actually  stooped  and  picked 
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up  the  note-book,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  word  of  apology  handed 
it  to  the  reporter.  From  that  evening  all  the  ridiculous  make- 
belief  that  no  notes  were  being  taken  of  the  proceedings  was  at 
an  end.  Peter  Finerty  might  have  flourished  his  note-book  as 
ostentatiously  as  he  pleased  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  to  send  an  attendant  to 
perdition.  On  the  ever  memorable  October  15th,  1831,  the 
Lords  took  the  sensible  and  yet  portentous  step  of  providing  a 
gallery  for  the  reporters. 

The  complete  and  final  recognition  of  the  Press  by  the 
Commons  came  in  1850.  When  the  present  Chamber  was 
occupied  for  the  first  time  in  the  session  of  that  year  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  Reporters'  Gallery,  not  as  an  excrescence  or 
makeshift,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  structure.  Then  a 
remarkable  thing  occurred.  The  Chamber  had  a  lofty  Gothic 
roof,  similar  to  the  beautiful  roof  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  as 
it  was  found  to  afFect  injuriously  the  acoustic  properties,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  actually  went  up  to  the  Reporters' 
Gallery  personally  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  the  Commons 
went  back  to  their  temporary  Chamber  for  another  two  years, 
until  the  present  glass  ceiling  was  constructed,  thus  willingly 
spoiling  the  architectural  splendour  of  their  House  in  order  that 
the  reporters  might  hear  and  publish  their  speeches. 

The  House  of  Commons  retains  the  power,  in  theory  at  least, 
of  securing  that  its  deliberations  are  conducted  with  closed  doors 
if  it  so  pleases.  It  can  clear  the  Galleries.  Before  1875  ^^  ^^^ 
possible  for  a  single  Member  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the 
reporters  by  simply  saying,  ^*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espy  strangers.'* 
The  moment  these  words  were  uttered  the  Speaker  had  no  choice 
but  to  order  all  strangers  to  withdraw.  The  reporters  were  thus 
excluded  by  Daniel  O'Connell  in  1845,  because  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  a  report  of  his  speech  in  The  Times  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  his  son,  John  O'Connell,  compelled  the  withdrawal 
of  the  reporters  in  1849.  ^"^  ^"  ^875  this  privilege  of  the 
individual  Members  was  abolished.  One  night  in  April  of  that 
year  the  House  was  crowded  to  hear  the  debate  on  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  relating  to  the  export  of  horses.  Among 
the  occupants  of  the  Peers'  Gallery  was  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
the  German  Ambassador  was  in  the  distinguished  Strangers' 
Gallery.     The  well-know tv  IrvsK  Member,  Joseph  Biggar  *'  espied 
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strangers,"  and  the  Speaker  accordingly  was  compelled  to  order 
all  the  Galleries  to  be  cleared.  But  the  suspension  of  the 
Standing  Order  relating  to  the  admission  of  strangers  was  at 
once  moved  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  carried,  so 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  reporters,  and  other  strangers 
immediately  returned.  Biggar  afterwards  declared  he  was  not 
aware  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  the  Gallery,  and  that  it  was  a 
grievance  against  the  Press  for  attacking  the  Nationalist  Members 
which  inspired  his  action. 

The  Prime  Minister  gave  notice  of  a  motion  which  proposed 
that  strangers  should  only  be  excluded  by  vote  of  the  House 
put  without  debate,  or  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Speaker 
or  Chairman  of  Committees.  It  came  up  for  discussion  on 
May  31st,  1875.  Lord  Hartington,  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
moved  an  amendment  formally  recognising  the  right  of  the 
reporters  to  report  the  proceedings  and  other  strangers  to  be 
present ;  but  the  House  refused  to  make  so  revolutionary  a 
departure  from  ancient  custom,  and  adopted  Disraeli's  motion 
instead.  Since  then  the  Galleries  have  only  once  been  cleared. 
In  1878  the  Earl  of  Leitrim  was  shot  dead  on  his  estate  in 
Londonderry,  and  his  secretary  and  the  driver  of  his  car  who 
were  with  him  shared  his  terrible  fate.  The  crime  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Irish  Members  on 
April  1 2th,  1878,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  Earl  was 
assassinated,  not  because  his  tenantry  preferred  to  murder  him 
rather  than  pay  his  rents,  but  because  of  his  immorality. 
Colonel  King-Harman  then  moved  in  the  interest  of  decency 
and  good  feeling,  as  he  said,  that  strangers  should  withdraw. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  fifty-seven  votes  to  twelve,  Parnell 
and  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell  being  the  tellers  for  the  minority 
which  included  Gladstone  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  It 
is  probable  that  never  again  will  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  be  put  into  operation. 
Failure  has  attended  every  attempt  to  close  the  doors  since  1878. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  informed  through  the  medium  of 
the  Press  of  all  that  passes  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  may 
now  be  regarded  as  unconditional  and  superior  to  all  other 
considerations. 

It  was  my  privilege  once  to  witness  statesmen  absolutely 
refusing  to  allow  the  great  machinery  of  Parliament  to  be  put  in 
motion  in  the  absence  of  the  reporters.     That  remarkable  event 
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took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  December  2nd,  1902. 
The  Education  Bill  was  before  the  House.  The  Peers  met  that 
day  for  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  at 
four  o'clock,  instead  of  a  quarter  past  four,  their  usual  hour,  but 
by  an  oversight  no  notification  of  the  earlier  sitting  was  conveyed 
to  the  Press.  The  result  was  that  the  Reporters'  Gallery  was 
empty  when  the  time  came  for  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education,  to  address  the  House, 
and  in  the  circumstances  his  lordship  naturally  declined  to  speak. 
The  reporters  took  their  places  in  the  Gallery  at  a  quarter  past 
four,  and  Lord  Londonderry  seeing  them  ready  with  note-books 
and  pencils  rose  and  delivered  his  speech.  What  an  absolute 
change  in  the  point  of  view  of  statesmen  since  William  Woodfall 
sat  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
closed  eyes,  endeavouring  to  fix  on  his  memory  the  points  of  the 
discussion,  and,  later  still,  Charles  Dickens  stood  for  hours  with 
tired  feet  among  the  crowd  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
furtively  reporting  ! 

Michael  MacDonagh 
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A  CENTURY  ago  there  were  something  like  fifteen  hundred 
difFerent  articles  subject  to  British  import  duties  ;  to-day  there 
are  only  two  or  three  dozen,  and  most  people  imagine  that  the 
art  and  craft  of  smuggling  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  true  that 
cai^oes  of  French  brandy,  of  tobacco  and  lace  are  no  longer 
landed  in  the  lonely  coves  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  that 
armed  bodies  of  coastguards  no  longer  wage  pitched  battles  with 
bands  of  dour  East  countrymen  along  the  muddy  creeks  of  Essex 
and  Suffolk.  But  if  the  old-fashioned  fighting  type  of  smuggler 
has  passed  away,  it  does  not  follow  that  smuggling  is  dead.  Brute 
force  has  been  succeeded  by  cunning,  and  the  game  still  goes 
merrily  on. 

In  fact,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
show  a  marked  increase  during  recent  years.  In  1 899  the 
amount  of  smuggled  tobacco  seized  was  6,115  pounds  ;  in  1905, 
the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  this  had  risen  to 
12,372  pounds,  or  more  than  double;  and  2,323  persons  were  fined 
for  the  offence  of  smuggling.  The  largest  seizure  during  1905 
was  effected  by  the  appropriately  named  H.M.S.  Arcus  when  she 
captured  a  fleet  of  seven  Dutch  coopers  inside  the  three-mile 
limit  oflT  the  Humber.  Coopers  are  floating  grog  and  tobacco 
shops  which  sell  their  cargo  to  fishermen,  and  from  these  seven 
vessels  were  taken  no  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  tons  of  tobacco 
and  cigars.  By-the-bye,  seized  tobacco  is  no  longer  consigned 
to  the  "King's  tobacco  pipe  ;"  the  best  of  it  is  sent  to  the 
criminal  lunatic  asylums,  and  of  such  as  is  not  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption some  goes  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew  and  Edin- 
burgh for  fumigating  purposes,  and  the  rest  is  sold  to  manu- 
facturers of  sheep-wash. 

There  are  always  individuals  who  will  risk  the  chances  of 
detection  and  subsequent  penalties  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  few 
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pounds  of  tobacco  past  the  Customs.  Only  the  other  day  a 
passenger,  who  had  thrice  asserted  that  he  had  nothing  to  declare, 
was  searched  at  Harwich.  He  was  found  to  have  a  large  quantity 
of  tobacco  wrapped  round  his  body  next  the  skin,  in  the  form  of 
a  plaster,  and  he  was  wearing  two  pairs  of  trousers,  the  inner 
being  stufFed  with  choice  cigarette  tobacco.  His  ofFence  cost 
him  a  month  in  prison.  Seamen  are  most  ingenious  in  their 
attempts  to  get  tobacco  in  free  of  duty,  but  the  Customs  House 
officers  are  up  to  most  of  their  tricks.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
the  officials  at  Poole  had  vainly  searched  every  place  likely  and 
unlikely  in  a  suspected  ship,  it  occurred  to  one  of  them  to  pick 
up  a  large  loaf  of  bread  which  lay  uncut  and  apparently  honest 
upon  the  forecastle  table.  He  gave  it  a  shake  when  the  bottom 
fell  out,  and  so  did  about  two  hundred  choice  cigars.  About  a 
dozen  more  loaves  were  found  to  be  each  stufFed  in  similar 
fashion.  "  Packages  containing  corpses,"  or  in  other  words 
coffins,  must  always  be  searched,  for  there  are  many  cases  on 
record  of  supposed  coffins  being  filled  with  contraband.  Bibles, 
even  plum-puddings,  have  been  found  hollowed  out  and  stuffed 
with  tobacco. 

The  duty  which  was  placed  on  sugar  four  years  ago  has 
entailed  an  enormous  amount  of  extra  work  upon  the  Customs  of 
this  country.  Of  course,  no  one  short  of  a  lunatic  would  attempt 
to  smuggle  sugar  ;  it  is  sugar's  substitute,  saccharin,  which  has 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  ingenious  evader  of  duties.  With 
one  exception,  a  rare  kind  of  ether,  saccharin,  which  is  about  three 
hundred  times  as  sweet  as  sugar,  carries  the  heaviest  duty  of  any 
object  of  import,  namely,  one  and  threepence  an  ounce.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  saccharin  is  imported  either  in  crystals  or 
powder,  and  that  enough  may  be  carried  in  a  hat  or  tobacco- 
pouch  to  cheat  the  Revenue  of  several  shillings,  the  difficulty 
which  confronts  the  officials  will  be  appreciated. 

Saccharin  can  also  be  mixed  with  other  substances  such  as 
chalk,  soda,  even  painters'  colours,  and  readily  separated  after 
reaching  its  destination.  The  first  heavy  seizure  that  was  made 
was  at  Folkestone.  Casks  containing  in  all  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
aniline  dyes  were  found  to  be  composed  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
saccharin  mixed  with  sulphate  of  aniline,  sulphate  of  soda,  etc. 
Had  it  not  occurred  to  a  smart  examining  officer  to  rub  a  little 
of  the  stuff*  on  his  hand  and  taste  it,  the  Revenue  would  have 
been  the  poorer  by  some  ;^  1,500. 
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Another  ingenious  individual  mixed  saccharin  with  sugar,  and 
by  paying  duty  on  the  sugar  evaded  suspicion  for  months.  He 
was  caught  in  the  long  run,  but  as  by  that  time  he  was  several 
thousand  pounds  to  the  good,  he  could  well  afford  the  heavy 
fine  inflicted.  Perhaps  the  cleverest  trick  of  all  was  one  which 
came  to  light  about  a  year  ago.  Acting  on  certain  information  a 
Preventive  Inspector  of  the  Inland  Revenue  visited  a  house  in 
Stepney  and  entered  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  table 
was  a  targe  galvanised  bath,  and  beside  it  a  pair  of  scales. 
There  were  also  a  large  number  of  wooden  discs  in  the  room, 
some  in  crates,  some  leaning  against  the  table.  Two  men  were 
busy  breaking  open  the  discs  one  by  one  and  weighing  a  white 
powder  which  they  contained.  The  air  was  thick  with  the  powder, 
the  taste  of  which  was  insufferably  sweet.  The  wooden  discs 
were  recognised  as  table  tops  which,  although  each  held  about 
six  pounds  of  saccharin,  had  passed  the  Customs  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  being  aroused.  About  two  hundredweight 
of  the  drug  was  seized  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  treble  value 
and  duty  claimed  by  the  Inland  Revenue  came  to  no  Jess  than 
;^i,50o.  Saccharin  has  been  found  in  ink,  sealing-wax,  and  per- 
fumery, and  also  hidden  in  toys.  Toys  indeed  have  been  exten- 
sively used  as  receptacles  for  taxable  goods.  Recently  a  number 
of  innocent-looking,  waxen-ftced  dolls  were  found  to  contain 
each  a  small  barrel  of  attar  of  roses.  Every  resource  of  modern 
science  is  brought  into  play  to  counteract  the  devices  of  smugglers. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  found  that  watches  were  being  sent  by 
post  into  one  of  our  Colonies  hidden  inside  bibles.  The  Rontgen 
rays  brought  the  swindle  to  light,  and  are  now  constantly  used 
for  the  detection  of  postal  smuggling. 

The  tariff  of  the  United  States  is  the  highest  in  existence, 
and  the  penalties  for  smuggling  the  heaviest.  Section  2065  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  runs  as  follows  : — 

If  anyone  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  smuggle  or  clandestinely  introduce  into  the  United  States 
any  goods,  etc.,  subject  to  duty — without  paying  or  accounting  for  the 
duty  ....  every  such  person,  his,  her,  or  their  abettors  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Severe  as  these  penalties  are,  the  prices  obtainable  for  smuggled 
goods  are  so  high  that  any  number  of  people  seem  willing  to  run 
the    risk   of  discovery   and    consequent   punishment.      Ot  <5i&. 
No-    22.      VOL.    II  &  ^ 
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diamonds  alone  the  Customs  estimate  that  a  million  dollars'  worth 
a  year  are  smuggled  into  the  country.  One  man  made  no  fewer 
than  twelve  successful  journeys  to  and  fro  carrying  diamonds 
inside  a  hollow  walking-stick ;  upon  one  occasion  that  stick  was 
worth  ;^  1 0,000.  It  may  be  noted  by  the  superstitious,  as  a  proof 
of  the  ill-luck  of  the  number  13,  that  the  smuggler  was  caught 
on  his  thirteenth  attempt  to  evade  the  Customs.  Another 
smuggler  took  the  trouble  to  remove  the  charges  from  a  number 
of  revolver  cartridges,  fill  the  space  with  diamonds,  and  replace 
the  bullets.  The  foolish  fellow  was  so  tickled  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  ingenuity  that  he  could  not  keep  silence,  and  boasted  to 
a  fellow  passenger  of  his  cleverness.  Unluckily  for  him,  a  spy 
of  the  Customs  (the  American  Customs  have  a  regular  Secret 
Service  Department)  overheard  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  landed  he 
was  arrested. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the  diiFerent  devices 
adopted  by  smugglers  for  the  concealment  of  diamonds.  Five 
years  ago  a  consignment  of  eight  thousand  dollars'  worth  passed 
the  Custom  House  hidden  in  a  sugar-candy  animal  carried  by  a 
child.  The  toy  was  of  course  transparent,  but  so  also  were  the 
diamonds.  Upon  another  occasion  the  famous  diamond-smuggler. 
Max  Lasar,  rolled  some  large  stones  in  balls  of  sealing-wax,  and 
inserted  these  in  a  baby's  rattle  in  place  of  the  usual  marbles. 
These  stones,  which  it  is  said  were  worth  j^  15,000,  were  carried 
through  the  Customs  by  the  unsuspecting  child  of  a  fellow 
passenger. 

One  of  the  smartest  tricks  on  record  stands  to  the  credit  of  a 
Chicago  man,  who,  having  invested  in  ^20,000  worth  of  jewellery 
in  London,  determined  to  bring  it  home  free  of  duty.  On  the 
way  over  he  hollowed  out  a  small  cavity  in  the  floor  of  his  cabin 
and  hid  the  gems  in  it.  When  he  went  ashore  at  New  York  he 
left  them  behind  in  their  hiding-place,  and,  making  his  way  to 
the  Steamship  office,  re-engaged  the  same  cabin  for  the  return 
voyage  to  Liverpool.  On  the  day  of  sailing  his  wife  went  aboard 
with  him  to  say  good-bye,  and  just  before  the  gangway  was 
hauled  in  she  stepped  ashore  with  the  jewels  in  her  pocket. 

In  American,  as  in  English,  ports  coffins  are  always  looked  upon 

with  suspicion  by  the  Customs  officials.     A  year  or  two  ago  the 

New  York  authorities  had  information  that  a  quantity  of  valuable 

lace  was  going  to  be  run  through  in  a  coffin.     The  ship  arrived, 

and   there  were  the  bereaved  td-aXvves  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
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ing  in  charge  of  a  leaden  casket.  Although  the  certificates  were 
in  perfect  order  the  officer  insisted  upon  having  the  coffin  opened. 
The  relatives  violently  protested  against  such  an  outrage,  but  this 
only  confirmed  the  suspicions  oi  the  Customs  man.  The  coffin 
being  opened,  imagine  the  official's  horror  when  he  saw  that  it 
really  did  contain  a  body.  He  was  on  the  point  of  apologising 
and  ordering  the  casket  to  be  resealed,  when  he  happened  to 
catch  sight  of  a  suspicious  eye  watching  him  from  behind  a 
mourner's  handkerchief.  It  was  enough  ;  he  had  the  body 
removed,  and  hidden  below  it  was  lace  worth  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  corpse  proved  to  be  that  of  a  pauper  bought  for 
the  occasion. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  used  a  few  years  ago  to  be  a 
tremendous  business  in  smuggling  opium.  At  that  time  the 
duty  was  no  less  than  twelve  dollars  a  pound,  and  this  proved  so 
strong  an  incentive  to  smugglers  that,  while  it  was  estimated  that 
the  yearly  consumption  in  the  States  was  about  300,000  pounds 
yearly,  only  40,000  of  the  amount  paid  duty.  Syndicates  backed 
by  capitalists  went  into  the  business,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  calculated  that  the  Revenue  lost  in  all  over  four  million 
dollars.  Most  of  the  stuff  came  in  through  Puget  Sound.  It 
was  contained  in  logs  hollowed  out  and  fastened  together  again 
by  wooden  pegs ;  a  few  of  these  included  in  a  cai^o  of  timber 
easily  escaped  detection. 

Eventually,  purely  in  self-defence,  the  duty  on  opium  was 
lowered  to  six  dollars  a  pound.  This  put  an  end  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  large  gangs,  and  at  present  the  States  actually  reap 
larger  sums  in  duties  at  this  reduced  rate  than  they  did  when  the 
duty  was  at  the  higher  figure. 

American  Revenue  officers  have  more  trouble  with  women 
than  with  men,  and  especially  (so  a  New  York  Customs 
official  told  me)  with  women  of  the  upper  classes.  Not  long 
ago  a  girl  belonging  to  an  old  Knickerbocker  family  was  caught 
landing  with  a  Russian  sable  muff  on  one  leg  and  a  costly  sable 
boa  on  the  other.  Another  lady,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  Phila- 
delphian  merchant,  had  some  hundreds  of  ostrich  feathers  sewn 
inside  her  petticoat ;  and  as  for  lace,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  in 
three  of  the  fair  Americans  who  have  been  touring  in  Europe 
have  large  or  small  quantities  of  this  dutiable  commodity  hidden 
about  them  when  they  land.    , 

It  is  said  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.     Perhaps  it  was  tlsJA 
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proverb  which  a  certain  American  engine-driver  had  in  mind  when 
puzzled  as  to  how  to  smuggle  a  cooking-stove  into  Mexico.  The 
man,  who  was  employed  upon  a  line  running  from  Texas  into 
Mexico,  had  married  a  Mexican  girl  and  made  his  home  in  that 
country,  and  the  stove  was  needed  to  complete  the  establishment  ; 
now  the  Mexican  duty  on  hardware  of  that  kind  is  high,  and  as  a 
cooking-stove  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  carry  in  your  port- 
manteau, the  man  was  at  his  wits'  ends  how  to  get  it  across  the 
border.  At  last,  however,  a  brilliant  scheme  occurred  to  him,  and  on 
his  next  journey  he  lashed  the  thing  to  the  pilot  of  his  engine. 
When  he  stopped  at  the  Customs  Office  the  Mexican  officials 
stared  at  the  stove  in  amazement,  but  concluding  it  was  some 
new  Yankee  device  in  connection  with  the  engine,  and  afraid  to 
betray  their  ignorance  by  asking  questions,  they  let  it  go,  and 
the  driver,  suppressing  his  mirth  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  pro- 
ceeded in  triumph  to  his  destination. 

This  incident  brings  to  mind  an  equally  bold  trick  played  on 
a  Custom-house  officer  on  the  Russo-German  frontier.  An 
innocent-looking  peasant  called  on  the  official  after  dark,  and 
with  an  air  of  great  mystery  informed  him  of  a  plot  for  getting  a 
large  number  of  pigs  across  the  frontier.  The  method,  he  said, 
would  be  to  drive  across  at  an  unfrequented  spot  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour  three,  six,  twelve,  and  finally  two  hundred  pigs. 
The  smugglers  argued  that  if  the  first  three  lots  could  be  sent 
across  unnoticed,  there  would  be  no  trouble  with  the  main  body. 
The  officer  thanked  the  man  and  next  day  was  in  hiding  at  the 
appointed  place.  Sure  enough,  here  came  the  pigs,  first  three, 
then  six,  then  twelve.  All  were  allowed  to  pass  and  preparations 
were  made  to  receive  the  two  hundred  ;  but  half  an  hour  went 
by  and  no  more  pigs  came.  The  deluded  official  waited  all 
day,  but  there  were  no  more  pigs  ;  and  meantime  the  twenty-one 
which  had  been  admitted  free  had  long  ago  been  lodged  in  safety. 

Italy  imposes  heavy  duties  on  tobacco,  sugar,  and  salt, 
and  consequently  smuggling  along  the  Swiss  frontier  has  of  late 
largely  increased.  So  much  so  indeed  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
Italian  Government  fenced  off  a  large  part  of  the  frontier  with 
wire  netting,  of  which  the  gates  are  fitted  with  alarm-bells  ; 
Customs  House  officers  armed  with  rifles  form  a  regular  cordon 
along  the  fence.  As  it  has  thus  become  almost  impossible  for 
men  to  carry  on  smuggling,  they  have  tramed  dogs  to  do  the 
work.     The  animal  \s  fitsl  uVLtw  to  a  village  on   the  Italian 
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frontier  and  there  petted  and  well  fed  ;  after  a  few  weeks  it 
is  brought  across  the  frontier  into  a  Swiss  village  where  it  is 
shut  up,  half  starved,  and  beaten  by  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Customs  official.  After  a  few  days  of  this  treatment  a  p>arcel  of 
tobacco  is  fastened  to  the  dog's  collar  and  it  is  set  free. 
Naturally  it  makes  straight  for  its  Italian  home  ;  naturally  also 
it  avoids  the  hated  uniform  of  the  Customs  officer.  Presently, 
it  sneaks  through  a  gate,  the  bell  rings,  and  the  nearest  officer 
fires.  But  if  he  misses  he  cannot  chase  the  d<^,  for  goods  that 
have  once  passed  the  frontier  are  considered  as  having  paid  duty. 
The  extent  to  which  this  form  of  smuggling  has  developed  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  one  recent  period  of  three 
months  no  fewer  than  270  dogs  were  shot,  dumb  martyrs  to  the 
cupidity  of  their  owners, 

Perfectly  innocent  persons  are  sometimes  deluded  into  acting 
as  the  agents  of  the  cunning  smuggler.  Some  little  time  ago  a 
pretty  Parisian  actress  was  appearing  at  a  theatre  in  Geneva.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  play  a  well-dressed  man  sent  in  his  card  and 
asked  permission  to  personally  thank  the  lady  for  the  pleasure  her 
performances  had  given  him.  Next  morning  he  appeared  at  the 
station  to  see  her  off,  and  presenting  her  with  a  magnificent 
bouquet  told  her  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  a  brother  in  Paris 
who  had  influence  with  the  Press,  and  who  would  meet  her  at 
her  destination.  The  little  actress  thought  it  was  all  too  good 
to  be  true,  but  sure  enough,  when  she  arrived  in  Paris,  there  was 
the  brother  who  had  brought  his  carriage  to  take  her  to  her  home. 
He  told  her  that  he  was  devoted  to  his  brother  in  Switzerland  and 
would  do  anything  to  please  him.  He  spoke  so  pathetically  of 
his  Swiss  home  and  of  the  bouquet  the  girl  was  carrying  which, 
said  he,  was  picked  from  the  garden  of  the  old  homestead,  that 
the  actress  promptly  begged  him  to  accept  the  flowers.  This  he 
did  most  gracefully  ;  and  they  were  well  worth  accepting  for,  as 
the  lady  accidentally  discovered  later  on,  the  bouquet  contained 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  watch-springs. 

The  system  of  local  Customs  duties  levied  upon  goods  enter- 
ing any  city,  town,  or  village  in  France,  and  known  as  the  Octroi, 
is  the  cause  of  an  immense  amount  of  internal  smuggling  in  that 
country.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  Parisian  Octroi,  opposite 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  is  a  most  interesting  smugglers'  museum. 
Here  may  be  seen  liorse-collars  hollow  and  fitted  to  hold  a  gallon 
or  more  of  spirits,  mason's  hods  similarly  fitted,  a  block  of  wood 
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hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  cigars,  and,  perhaps  most 
cunning  of  all,  a  set  of  automobile  tyres  which  were  full,  not  of 
air,  but  of  brandy.  The  Octroi  officials  have  many  curious  ex- 
periences. One  warm  evening  in  summer  three  countrymen,  all 
apparently  rather  the  worse  for  wine,  presented  themselves  before 
the  Menilmontant  barriers.  Two  were  singing,  but  the  third,  who 
was  in  the  middle,  was  so  far  gone  in  liquor  that  the  others 
seemed  to  have  all  they  could  do  to  keep  him  on  his  feet,  each 
holding  an  arm  locked  in  his.  The  officers  began  to  make 
fun  of  the  tipsy  man,  and  presently  one  of  them  in  a  joke  gave 
him  a  smack  on  the  back.  There  was  a  dull  thud,  and  with  a 
curious  gurgle  the  smitten  man  collapsed,  while  his  companions 
promptly  took  to  their  heels.  When  the  astonished  Octroi 
people  lifted  the  abandoned  man  they  found  him  to  be  an  india- 
rubber  manikin  filled  with  pure  alcqhol. 

T.  C.  Bridges 
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Tavy  river  rises  on  Cranmere,  flows  down  Tavy  CleavCj 
divides  the  parish  of  Mary  Tavy  from  that  of  Peter  Tavy, 
passes  Tavy  Mount,  and  leaves  Dartmoor  at  Tavystock,  or 
Tavistock  as  it  is  now  spelt.  Each  Dartmoor  river  confers  its 
name,  or  a  portion  of  it,  upon  certain  features  of  its  own 
district.  The  Okements  meet  at  Okehampton,  and  one  of  them 
has  Oke  Tor,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Ock  and  even 
Hock.  Even  the  tiny  Lyd  has  its  Lydford.  Each  river  has 
also  its  particular  characteristic.  The  East  Okement  is  the  river 
of  ferns,  the  Teign  the  river  of  woods,  the  Taw  the  river  of 
noise,  the  Dart  the  river  of  silence,  and  the  Tavy  is  the  river  of 
rocks.  Tavy  Cleave,  from  the  top  of  Ger  Tor,  presents  a  grand 
and  solemn  spectacle  of  rock  masses  piled  one  upon  the  other ; 
it  is  a  valley  of  rocks,  relieved  only  by  the  foaming  little 
river. 

Mary  Tavy  is  a  straggling  village  of  unredeemed  ugliness, 
wild  and  bare.  It  lies  exposed  on  the  side  of  the  moor  and  is 
swept  by  every  wind,  for  not  a  bush  or  even  a  bramble  will  be 
found  upon  the  rounded  hills  adjoining.  Once  the  place  was  a 
mining  centre  of  some  importance.  The  black  moor  has  been 
torn  into  pits  and  covered  with  mounds  by  the  tin-streamers  in 
early  days,  and  more  recently  by  the  copper-miners.  All  around 
Mary  Tavy  appear  the  dismal  ruins  of  these  mines,  or  wheals  as 
they  are  called.  Peter  Tavy  across  the  river  is  not  so  dreary, 
but  is  equally  exposed.  This  region  during  the  winter  is  one  of 
the  most  inhospitable  spots  to  be  found  in  England. 

In  Peter  Tavy  there  lived,  until  quite  recently,  an  elderly 
man,  who  might  have  posed  as  the  most  incompetent  creature  in 
the  West  Country.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  he  did  not  do 
so  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  posed  as  a  many-sided  genius.  He 
occupied   a   hideous   little  tin    house,  which  would  have  been 
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condemned  at  a  gl:ince  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
building  by-laws  are  'in  existence.  At  one  time  and  another  he 
had  borrowed  the  dregs  of  paint-pots,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
decorate  the  exterior.  As  a  result  one  portion  was  black, 
another  white,  and  another  blue.  Over  the  door  a  board 
appeared  setting  forth  the  accomplishments  of  Peter  Tavy,  as  he 
may  here  be  called.  According  to  his  own  showing  he  was  a 
clock-maker  ;  he  was  a  photographer ;  he  was  a  Dartmoor 
guide  ;  he  was  a  dealer  in  antiquities  ;  he  was  a  Reeve  attached 
to  the  Manor  of  Lydford  ;  and  he  was  a  purveyor  of  manure. 
This  board  was  in  its  way  a  masterpiece  of  fiction.  Once  upon 
a  time  a  resident,  anxious  to  put  Peter's  powers  to  the  test,  sent 
him  an  old  kitchen-clock  to  repair.  He  examined  it,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  undertaking  would  require  time. 
When  a  year  had  passed  the  owner  of  the  clock  requested  Peter 
to  report  progress.  He  replied  that  the  work  was  getting  on, 
but  "  'Twas  a  slow  business  and  'twould  take  another  six  months 
to  make  a  job  of  it."  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  clock  was 
removed,  almost  by  force,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  Peter 
had  sold  most  of  the  interior  mechanism  to  a  singularly  innocent 
tourist  as  Druidical  remains  unearthed  by  him  in  one  of  the 
shafts  of  Wheal  Betsy. 

As  a  photographer  he  carried  his  impudence  still  further. 
Someone  had  given  him  an  old  camera  and  a  few  plates.  He 
began  at  once  to  inveigle  visitors, — chiefly  elderly  ladies,  *'  half- 
daity  maidens  "  he  impolitely  called  them — down  Tavy  Cleave, 
where  he  would  pose  them  on  rocks  and  pretend  to  photo- 
graph them  with  plates  which  had  already  been  exposed  more 
than  once.  "  If  I  doan't  get  a  picture  first  time,  I  goes  on  till  I 
du,"  he  explained.  Once,  when  Peter  announced  "  'twas  a  fine 
picture  this  time,"  a  gentleman  of  the  party  reminded  him  he 
had  omitted  to  remove  the  cap  from  the  lens.  Peter  was  not  to 
be  caught  that  way  :  **  I  took  un,"  he  said,  *^  I  took  un,  but  you 
wasn't  looking." 

As  a  guide  to  the  moor  Peter  was  an  equal  failure.  He 
ought  to  have  known  Dartmoor  after  living  upon  it  all  his  life  ;  the 
truth  was,  he  would  have  lost  his  way  up  on  the  road  to  Tavistock 
had  he  strayed  from  it  for  a  moment.  Visitors,  lured  by  the 
notice-board,  had  approached  him  from  time  to  time  with  the 
request  to  be  guided  to  Cranmere.  Peter  would  take  them 
along  Tavy  Cleave  for  a  mile,  then  assure  them  a  storm  was 
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coming  up  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  shelter  as  soon  as 
possible,  hurry  them  back,  and  demand  half-a-guinca  in  return 
for  his  services.  Peter  had  never  been  to  Cranmere  Pool,  and 
had  no  idea  how  to  get  there.  Sometimes  a  party  would  insist 
upon  proceeding,  in  spite  of  the  guide's  warning,  and  in  such 
cases  the  bewildered  Peter  would  have  to  be  shown  the  way  home 
by  his  victims.     He  would  demand  the  half-guinea  all  the  same. 

As  a  dealer  in  antiquities  nothing  came  amiss.  Broken  pipes, 
bits  of  crockery,  old  mining-tools,  any  rubbish  rotting  or  rusting 
upon  the  peat  was  gathered  and  classified  as  Druidical  remains. 
No  one  knew  where  Peter  had  picked  up  the  word  Druidical ; 
but  it  was  certain  he  picked  up  their  supposed  remains  on  the 
piece  of  black  moor  which  surrounded  his  house.  Sometimes,  it 
was  said,  he  found  a  tourist  foolish  enough  to  purchase  a  selection 
of  this  rubbish. 

What  he  meant  by  describing  himself  as  an  official  receiving 
pay  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  nobody  ever  knew.  As  a 
Reeve  (another  word  he  had  picked  up  somewhere)  of  the  Manor 
of  Lydford  he  believed  himself  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  lord  of  that  manor,  who  is  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  knew 
that  august  personage  was  interested  somehow  in  three  feathers. 
The  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood  called  The  Plume  of 
Feathers  had  something  to  do  with  it  he  was  sure,  though  he 
had  never  seen  "goosey's  feathers  same  as  they  on  the  sign- 
board." Once  he  thought  seriously  of  erecting  three  feathers 
above  his  own  door,  and  for  that  purpose  he  captured  a  neigh- 
bour's goose  and  plucked  three  large  quills  from  one  of  its  wings, 
accompanying  his  action  with  the  bland  request,  "  Now  bide  still, 
goosey-gander,  do'  ye."  He  could  not  make  his  three  goose- 
quills  graceful  and  drooping,  like  those  upon  the  signboard,  and 
that  was  probably  why  Peter  refrained  from  doing  the  Lord  of 
Dartmoor  the  compliment  of  assuming  his  crest. 

The  village  of  Peter  Tavy,  like  most  spots  upon  Dartmoor, 
has  its  summer  visitors  ;  and  these  were  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Peter  Tavy  the  man.  They  thought 
him  a  harmless  idiot,  and  he  reciprocated.  One  summer  a 
journalist  came  upon  the  moor  for  his  health  and,  desiring  to 
combine  business  with  pleasure,  he  wrote  a  descriptive  sketch  of 
Peter,  and  this  was  published  in  due  course  in  a  paper  which  by 
a  curious  accident  reached  Peter  himself.  The  man  was  furious. 
He  went  about  the  two  villages  with  the  paper  in  hU  ha5x<L^Vis. 
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scanty  hair  bristling,  his  watery  eyes  bulging,  his  mouth  twisted 
into  a  very  ugly  shape.  It  was  a  good  thing  the  journalist  had 
departed,  for  just  then  Peter  was  angry  and  vindictive  enough 
for  anything.  Presently  he  met  his  clergyman  ;  he  made  towards 
him,  held  out  the  paper,  and  regardless  of  grammar  cried  out, 
"That's  me." 

**  He  does  not  mention  you  by  name,"  said  the  clergyman. 

"  He  says  the  man  in  the  iron  house  wi'  notice-board  atop. 
He's  got  down  the  notice-board  as  'tis,"  spluttered  Peter.  '*  He 
says  a  ginger-headed  man, — that's  me  ;  fece  like  a  rabbit, — well, 
that's  me." 

For  two  days  Peter  was  like  a  madman  ;  then  a  letter  came  in 
reply  to  his  illiterate  scrawl  which  had  threatened  all  the  penalties 
of  the  law  of  libel.  The  journalist's  condescension  (or  possibly 
an  enclosed  postal-order)  worked  a  complete  cure.  Peter  was 
delighted  with  the  letter.  He  fastened  it  upon  his  door  and 
invited  the  entire  neighbourhood  to  come  and  read  it :  "That's 
his  apology,"  he  explained  to  those  who  could  not  read — to  the 
majority  in  fact  ;  "a  man  can't  do  more  than  apologise."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  of  an  apologetic  nature  in  the 
letter.  Finally  Peter  sold  it  to  the  landlord  of  The  Plume  of 
Feathers  for  two  large  mugs  of  beer. 

It  was  as  a  purveyor  of  manure  that  Peter  found  his  level,  if 
not  a  living.  Probably  he  received  financial  assistance  from  his 
sister  who  lived  across  the  river  at  Mary  Tavy.  She  had  been 
formerly  a  lady's  maid  in  Torquay;  after  more  than  thirty  years' 
service  her  mistress  had  died,  and  had  bequeathed  to  her  a  modest 
income,  and  on  this  she  lived  comfortably  in  retirement,  crossing 
Tavy  Cleave  occasionally  to  visit  her  eccentric  brother.  She,  too, 
was  said  to  be  eccentric,  but  that  was  only  because  she  was  fond  of 
getting  full  value  for  a  halfpenny.  Mary  Tavy  was  a  spinster, 
and  Peter  Tavy  was  a  bachelor.  On  those  occasions  when  some 
ne'er-do-well  attempted  to  annex  Mary  and  her  income,  the  good 
woman's  eccentricity  had  revealed  itself  very  strongly  ;  and  as 
for  Peter,  his  own  sister  would  remark,  "  Women  never  could 
abide  he."  It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  whom  some  woman  will  not 
marry  ;  but  if  ever  that  man  existed  Peter  was  he. 

The  Tavies  passed  Christmas  together.     One  year  Peter  would 

go  across  and  stop  with   Mary  for  three  days  ;  the  next,  Mary 

would  come  across  and  stop  with  Peter  for  three  days.     Their 

rule  on  this  matter  was  fated  \  iVve  N*\s\t  ucver  extended  beyond 
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three  days,  and  Peter  would  not  have  dreamed  of  going  across 
to  Mary  if  it  were  the  turn  of  Mary  to  come  across  to  him. 

Peter  had  a  little  cart  and  a  pony  to  draw  it.  How  he  came 
by  the  pony  nobody  knew,  but  as  it  was  never  identified  no  hard 
questions  were  asked.  Every  year  a  few  Dartmoor  ponies  are 
missed  when  the  drift  takes  place  ;  and  at  the  same  time  certain 
individuals  take  to,owning  shaggy  little  steeds  which  have  no 
past  history.  When  a  brand  has  been  skilfully  removed,  one 
Dartmoor  pony  is  very  much  like  a  score  of  others.  To  drive 
Peter  into  a  corner  over  his  title  to  the  pony  which  pulled  his 
shameful  little  cart, — it  was  hardly  better  than  a  packing-case  on 
wheels — would  have  been  impossible.  He  had  hinted  that  it  was 
a  present  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  slight  return  for  services 
faithfully  rendered  ;  and  as  no  one  else  in  the  Tavy  district  was 
in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  the  lord  of  the  manor,  his 
statement  could  not  easily  be  refuted. 

With  this  pony  and  cart  Peter  would  convey  people  from  time 
to  time  to  the  station  at  Mary  Tavy,  making  a  charge  of  eighteen- 
pence,  which  was  not  exorbitant  considering  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  road.  For  conveying  his  sister  from  her  home 
to  his  at  Christmas  he  made  a  charge  of  one  shilling  ;  when  she 
expostulated,  as  she  always  did,  and  quoted  the  proverb  "Charity 
begins  at  home,"  Peter  invariably  replied  with  another  proverb, 
"  Business  is  business." 

Few  will  have  forgotten  the  winter  of  i88r  when  snow  fell 
for  over  a  week,  and  every  road  was  lost  and  every  cleave 
choked.  Snow  was  lurking  in  sheltered  nooks  upon  the  tops  of 
Ger  Tor  and  the  High  Willhays  range  as  late  as  the  following 
May.  Snow  upon  Dartmoor  does  not  always  mean  snow  else- 
where. It  is  possible  sometimes  to  stand  knee-deep  upon  the 
high  moor  and  look  down  upon  a  stretch  of  country  without 
a  flake  upon  it,  and  so  on  to  the  sugared  and  frosted  hills  of 
Exmoor ;  but  no  part  of  the  country  escaped  the  great  fall 
of  1 88 1.  Everyone  on  the  moor  can  tell  of  some  incident 
in  connection  with  that  Christmas.  At  the  two  Tavies  they  tell 
how  Peter  tried  to  drive  Mary  from  his  village  to  hers,  how  he 
failed  in  the  attempt,  and  how  both  of  them  remained  good 
business  people  to  the  end. 

It  was  Mary's  turn  to  visit  Peter  that  year,  and  she  arrived 
upon  Christmas  Eve,  quaintly  but  warmly  dressed,  a  small  boy 
carrying  her  basket,  which  contained  the  articles  that  she  deemed 
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necessary  for  her  visit,  together  with  a  bottle  of  spiced  wine, 
some  cream  cakes,  and  a  plum-pudding  as  big  as  her  head. 
The  boy  said  a  good  many  uncomplimentary  things  about  that 
pudding  as  they  climbed  up  from  the  Tavy,  comparing  it  to  the 
Giant's  Peeble  higher  up  the  cleave.  When  Mary  raised  her 
black-mittened  hand  and  threatened  him  with  chastisement,  the 
urchin  lifted  out  the  pudding  in  its  cloth,  set  it  at  her  feet,  and 
told  her  to  carry  it  herself,  as  it  was  "  enough  to  pinch  a  strong 
man  dragging  thikky  gurt  thing  up  the  cleave  "  ;  so  Mary  had 
to  finish  the  journey  hugging  the  pudding  like  a  baby.  She  was 
walking  to  save  herself  sixpence.  Peter  had  offered  to  come  for 
her  with  his  pony  and  cart,  the  charge  to  be  one  shilling,  payable 
as  follows, — sixpence  when  she  got  into  the  cart  and  sixpence 
when  she  got  out  ;  but  she  had  told  him  she  could  get  a  boy  to 
carry  her  basket  for  a  few  coppers  ;  when  he  protested  she 
reminded  him  that  business  was  business. 

A  light  sprinkle  of  snow  had  fallen,  just  enough  to  dust  over 
the  rocks  and  gorse-bushes  ;  but  it  was  very  cold,  the  clouds 
were  low  and  wool-like,  and  there  was  in  the  air  that  feel  of  snow 
which  animals  can  nearly  always  detect,  and  men  who  live  on  the 
moors  can  sometimes. 

Peter  and  Mary  spent  the  evening  in  simple  style.  Peter  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  fire,  Mary  on  the  other  ;  sometimes  Peter 
stirred  to  get  fresh  turves  for  the  fire  ;  sometimes  Mary  got  up 
to  heap  the  little  table  with  good  cheer  and  place  it  midway 
between  the  old-fashioned  chairs.  They  both  smoked,  they  both 
took  snuflF,  they  both  drank  spiced  wine.  Towards  evening  they 
talked  of  old  times  and  became  merry.  Then  they  talked  of  old 
people  and  grew  sentimental,  dropping  tears  into  their  hot  wine. 
Peter  got  up  and  kissed  Mary,  but  Mary  did  not  care  for  Peter's 
caresses  and  told  him  so,  whereupon  Peter  advised  her  to  "  get 
along  home  then."  Mary  declared  she  would,  but  changed  her 
mind  when  she  thought  of  the  gloomy  cleave  and  the  Tavy  in 
winter  flood ;  so  they  went  on  smoking,  taking  snufF,  and 
drinking  spiced  wine. 

The  next  day  was  fine,  and  Peter  and  Mary  went  to  chapel. 
Mary  gave  her  brother  a  penny  to  put  into  the  plate,  but  he  put 
it  into  his  pocket  instead  ;  he  was  always  a  man  of  business. 
She  also  gave  him  a  bright  new  florin  as  a  Christmas  present. 
He  had  made  her  understand,  when  the  coin  was  safe  in  his 
possession,  that  he  should  e^^^cX.  2J\other  shilling  for  driving  her 
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home,  and  over  that  point  they  wrangled  for  some  time.  In  the 
evening,  when  Peter  had  fallen  asleep  over  the  fire,  Mary  sought 
to  regain  her  florin  ;  but  Peter  had  it  hidden  away  safely  in  his 
boot. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mary  to  start  homewards  it  was 
snowing  fast,  and  she  did  not  Hke  the  prospect.  Although  it 
was  not  much  after  three  o'clock,  the  outlook  was  exceedingly 
dark  ;  there  was  an  unpleasant  silence  upon  the  moor,  and  the 
snowflakes  were  larger  and  falling  thickly.  But  the  pony  was 
harnessed  to  the  unsteady  conveyance,  and  Peter  was  waiting ; 
before  Mary  could  utter  a  word  of  protest,  he  had  bundled  her 
in  and  they  were  off 

"  'T would  have  paid  me  better  to  bide  at  home,"  said  Mary. 

"  Do'ye  sit  quiet,"  Peter  growled.  Then  he  added,  "Where's 
the  shillun  ? " 

"  There  now,  doan'  t'  ye  worry  about  the  shillun,"  said  Mary  ; 
"  I'll  give  it  ye  when  I'm  safe  and  sound  to  home  wi'  no  bones 
broke," 

"  Shillun  be  poor  pay  for  driving  this  weather,"  said  her 
avaricious  brother. 

Now  and  again  a  light  appeared  from  one  of  the  cottages. 
The  pony  struggled  on  with  its  head  down,  while  the  silence 
seemed  to  grow  more  unearthly,  and  the  darkness  increased,  and 
the  snow  became  a  solid  descending  mass.  The  road  between 
the  two  Tavies  is  not  easy  in  winter  under  favourable  conditions, 
and  on  that  night  it  was  to  become  practically  impassable.  When 
the  last  light  of  Peter  Tavy  the  village  had  vanished,  Peter  Tavy 
the  man  had  about  as  much  idea  where  he  was  as  if  he  had  just 
dropped  out  of  the  moon. 

"  Where  be'st  going  ? "  shrieked  Mary,  as  the  cart  swerved 
violently  to  the  right. 

"Taking  a  short  cut,"  said  Peter. 

"  Dear  life  !  "  gasped  Mary,  *'  the  man  be  pixy-led." 

"I  b'  ain't,"  said  Peter;  "Ibe  drivingstraight  for  MaryTavy." 

Had  he  said  straight  for  the  edge  of  Tavy  Cleave  he  would 
have  spoken  the  truth.  The  pony  knew  perfectly  well  that  they 
were  off  the  road,  and  the  sensible  beast  would  have  returned  to 
the  right  way  had  it  not  been  for  Peter,  who  kept  pulling  its 
head  round  towards  the  cleave.  Left  to  itself  the  pony  would 
have  returned  to  Peter  Tavy,  having  quite  enough  sense  to  know 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  sister  village  on  such  a  night 
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Its  master,  with  his  fatal  knack  of  blundering,  tugged  at  the 
reins  with  one  hand  and  plied  his  whip  with  the  other.  The 
snow  was  like  a  wall  on  every  side  ;  the  clouds  seemed  to  be 
dissolving  upon  them  ;  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
roaring  of  the  Tavy  below. 

"  Us  be  going  to  kingdom  come,"  shrieked  Mary. 

"  Us  b'  ain't,"  said  Peter ;  **  us  be  going  to  Mary  Tavy." 

The  pony  stopped.  Peter  used  his  whip,  and  the  next  instant 
the  snow  appeared  to  rush  towards  them,  open,  and  swallow  them 
up.  They  had  struck  a  boulder  and  gone  over  the  cleave.  The 
body  of  the  cart  was  in  one  spot,  its  wheels  were  in  another  ; 
and  wallowing  in  that  sea  of  snow  were  Peter  and  Mary  and  the 
pony.  The  animal  was  the  first  to  regain  its  feet,  and  made  off 
at  once,  with  the  broken  harness  trailing  behind.  Mary  was  the 
next  to  rise,  plastered  over  with  snow  from  head  to  foot ;  but 
she  was  soon  down  again,  because  her  legs  refused  to  support 
her.  Presently  she  heard  her  brother's  voice.  He  was  invisible, 
because  he  had  been  thrown  several  feet  lower,  and  had  landed 
among  rocks  somewhat  bruised  and  sprained  ;  had  it  not  been 
for  the  soft  snow  he  would  probably  have  been  killed.  "  I  be 
broke  to  bits,"  he  wailed. 

"  So  be  I,"  cried  Mary  ;  **  so  be  the  cart." 

^*Be  the  cart  broke?"  said  Peter;  and  when  Mary  had 
replied  It  was  only  fit  for  firewood  (It  had  not  been  fit  for  much 
else  before  the  accident),  he  went  on,  **  'Twill  cost  ye  a  lot  o' 
money  to  buy  me  a  new  one.'* 

"  Buy  ye  a  new  one  ?     The  man  be  dafty,"  screamed  Mary. 

"  'Twas  in  taking  you  home  'twas  broke,"  Peter  explained. 

"  Call  this  taking  me  home  ?  "  Mary  shouted. 

"  I  done  my  best,"  said  Peter  ;  **  'twas  your  weight  what  sent 
It  over.  There'll  be  the  cart,  and  the  harness,  and  doctor's  bill ; 
'twill  cost  ye  a  lot  o'  money." 

"  Dear  life,  hear  the  man  talk  !  "  said  Mary,  appealing  to  the 
snow  which  was  heaped  upon  her  ample  form. 

"  Maybe  there'll  be  my  funeral  exf)enses,"  said  Peter  lugu- 
briously ;  **  I  be  hurt  dreadful." 

*'  You  wun't  want  the  cart  then,"  his  sister  muttered  ;  "  and 
I'll  have  the  pony." 

"  Where  be  the  pony  ?  "  Peter  demanded. 
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**  Gone  home  likely,  got  more  sense  than  we,"  said  Mary. 
Why  doan't  ye  get  up,  Peter  ? " 
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"  Get  up  wi*  my  two  legs  broke  ? "  Peter  replied  in  disgust. 

**  Dear  life,  man,  get  up  !  "  Mary  went  on,  with  real  alarm. 
"  If  we  doan't  get  up  soon  we'll  be  stone  dead  carpses  when  W€ 
gets  home." 

**  m  try,  Mary,  FU  try,"  said  Peter. 

"  Come  up  here,  Peter  ;  there  be  a  lew  spot  over  agin  them 
rocks,"  said  Mary. 

"There  be  a  lew  spot  down  here  too,"  Peter  answered;  "  'tis 
easier  for  you  to  roll  down  than  for  me  to  climb  up." 

When  that  question  had  been  argued,  Mary  went  down, — that 
is  to  say,  she  groped  and  grovelled  through  the  snow,  half-rolling, 
half-sliding,  until  she  reached  the  sheltered  spot  to  which  Peter 
had  dragged  himself.  It  was  a  small  cleft,  a  chimney,  mountaineers 
would  have  called  it,  in  the  centre  of  a  rock-mass  which  made  a 
small  tor  on  the  side  of  the  cleave.  Normally,  this  chimney 
acted  as  a  drain  for  the  rock-basin  above,  but  it  was  then  frozen 
up  and  dry.  Peter  was  right  at  the  back,  huddled  up  as  he  could 
never  have  been  had  any  bones  been  broken.  When  Mary 
appeared  he  dragged  her  in  ;  she  was  almost  too  stout  to  pass 
inside,  but  as  he  placed  her  she  made  an  excellent  protection 
for  him  against  the  storm.  Mary  realised  this,  and  suggested 
they  should  change  places  ;  but  Peter  pointed  out  that  in  his 
shattered  condition  any  movement  might  easily  prove  fatal. 

Presently  Mary  began  to  cry,  realising  at  last  the  gravity  of 
her  position.  The  snow  was  descending  more  thickly  than  ever, 
drifting  up  the  side  of  the  cleave  and  choking  the  entrance  to 
their  cleft.  Fortunately  the  night  was  not  very  cold,  and  they 
were  both  warmly  clad,  while  the  snow  which  was  threatening  to 
bury  them  was  itself  a  protection.  Help  could  not  possibly 
reach  them  while  the  night  lasted  ;  no  one  would  know  what 
had  befallen  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  walk.  When  Mary 
began  to  cry  Peter  abused  her,  until  his  thoughts  began  also  to 
trouble  him. 

"Think  they'll  put  what's  on  my  notice-board  on  my 
tombstone  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Now  doan't  ye  talk  about  tombstoanes,  doan't  ye  now," 
implored  Mary  tearfully. 

"  Business  is  business,"  said  Peter.  "  I  told  'em  to  give  me  a 
gurt  big  tombstone,  and  to  put  upon  it,  Peter  Tavy,  Clocks-maker^ 
Photographer^  Dealer  in  Antiquities^  Dartmoor  Guide^  Reeve  of  the 
Manor  of  Lydford^  Purveyor  of  Manured 
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inside.  I  be  a  going  to  die  ;  I'd  like  to  die  wi'  that  shillun  in 
my  pocket." 

"  Doan't  ye  go  on  about  it,  Peter.  If  you  be  dying  youVe  a 
going  to  a  place  where  you  wun't  want  shilluns." 

"  While  I  be  here  I  want  un,"  said  Peter.  "  You'll  be 
fearful  sorry  when  you  see  me  lying  a  cold  carpse  wi'out  a 
shillun  in  my  pocket.'* 

'^  Give  over,  can't  ye,"  cried  Mary.  '*  You'll  be  giving  me 
the  creepies.     If  you  was  to  turn  carpsy  I  wouldn't  stop  wi'  ye." 

Thefe  was  no  reply.  Silence  fell  again,  and  the  only  sound 
was  the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the  Tavy  ;  the 
snow  went  on  falling  and  drifting.  Another  hour  passed,  when 
Mary  shook  off  her  drowsiness,  and  called  timidly,  "  Peter." 
There  was  no  answer  ;  she  could  see  nothing  ;  her  fear  returned 
and  she  shuddered.  "  Peter,"  she  called  again  ;  there  was  still 
no  reply.  Mary  pressed  her  stout  figure  forward  and  reached 
out  fearfully  ;  she  heard  a  groan.  "  Ah,  doan't  ye  die,"  she 
implored  ;  "  wait  till  us  gets  out  o'  this.  What's  the  matter, 
Peter  ? " 

"  You  owes  me  a  shillun,"  whispered  a  voice. 

'^  I  doan't  owe  it,  Peter,  I  doan't,"  cried  Mary  pitifully.  "  If 
you  had  drove  me  across  the  Tavy  I'd  have  paid  ye,  I  would  ; 
but  we  be  still  in  the  parish  of  Peter  Tavy — "  She  was 
interrupted  by  another  and  a  deeper  groan.  "  Be  you  that 
bad  ?  "  she  asked  earnestly. 

*'  I  be  like  an  old  clock  past  mending,"  Peter  answered, 
"  like  old  George  Routleigh  in  Lydford  churchyard.  My  main- 
spring be  broke  ;  I  be  about  to  depart  this  life,  December  the 
twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  in  hopes  of  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired  and  set 
a  going  in  the  world  to  come." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  ye,  Peter  ? "  asked  Mary  gently. 

"  You  can  give  me  the  shillun  you  owes  me,"  replied  Peter. 

"  'Tis  hard  of  ye  to  want  a  shillun  if  you  be  dying." 

"  Business  is  business,"  Peter  moaned. 

Fumbling  in  the  little  black  bag  she  carried  beneath  her  skirt, 
Mary  produced  a  coin  and  held  it  out,  saying  sadly  :  '*  Here  'tis, 
Peter  ;  I  doan't  want  to  give  it  ye,  but  if  'twill  make  you  happy 
I  must." 

With  singular  agility  Peter  reached  out  his  hand,  and  after 
groping  a  little  in  the  darkness  secured  the  precious  coin.     He 
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felt  it,  he  bit  it,  and  he  asked  with  suspicion  :  "  How  be  I  to 
know  'tis  a  shillun  ?     May  be  a  halfpenny." 

*^  I  know  'tis  a  shillun  ;  I  ain't  got  no  halfpence,"  Mary 
answered. 

Peter's  groans  ceased  from  that  moment ;  he  pocketed  the  coin 
and  chuckled. 

*'  I  be  a  lot  better,"  he  remarked  ;  '^  my  legs  b'ain't  quite 
broke,  I  reckon,  and  I  ain't  so  cold  inside  neither." 

Mary's  reply  was  too  eccentric  to  mention. 

So  soon  as  it  was  day  a  party  of  villagers  set  out  from  Peter 
Tavy  well-supplied  with  blankets  and  stimulants  ;  Peter  and 
Mary  were  not  the  only  ones  missing  that  fateful  morning.  The 
pony  had  returned  to  its  stable  the  evening  before,  and  had  been 
seen  by  the  local  constable  trailing  its  broken  harness  past  the 
beer-house.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  find  the  couple  then, 
but  their  tracks  were  completely  hidden.  Snow  was  still  descend- 
ing as  the  relief  party  waded  through  the  drifts  upon  the  edge  of 
the  cleave.  The  moor  had  disappeared  during  the  night,  and  a 
strange  region  of  white  mountains  had  risen  in  its  stead.  The 
searchers  worked  their  way  on,  with  a  hopeless  feeling  that  they 
were  only  wasting  their  time,  when  they  thought  they  heard 
a  whistle.  They  stopped  and  argued  the  matter  like  the  three 
jolly  huntsmen  ;  one  said  it  was  a  man,  another  said  it  was  a 
bird,  and  another  it  was  the  wind.  They  were  all  wrong ;  it 
was  a  woman.  Out  of  the  centre  of  a  huge  white  mass  down 
the  cleave  apf>eared  a  black  scarf  tied  to  the  end  of  an  umbrella. 

Peter  and  Mary  were  rescued,  not  without  diflSculty,  because 
the  snow  was  four  feet  in  depth  on  the  side  of  the  cleave,  and 
were  conveyed  in  due  course  to  their  respective  villages.  Being 
a  hardy  couple  they  were  little  the  worse  for  their  adventure, 
although  Peter  posed  as  an  invalid  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
and  sought  parish  relief  in  consequence  ;  that  was  simply  a 
matter  of  business. 

So  soon  as  the  roads  were  passable,  and  he  was  able  to  walk, 
Peter  tramped  across  to  Mary  Tavy,  to  pay  his  sister  a  friendly, 
and  a  business,  visit.  "  There  be  ten  shilluns  you  owes  mc  for 
breaking  my  cart  and  harness,"  he  explained.  "  When  be  you  a 
going  to  pay  me  ?  " 

*'  Never,"  replied  Mary  decidedly. 

*^  Then  I'll  take  ye  into  court,"  said  Peter. 

John  Trevena 
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Th  e  heart-ache  one  feels  at  the  sight  of  innovation  removing 
the  older  features  of  English  country  life  is  an  emotion  worth 
explaining  to  one's-self,  but  not  to  the  average  innovator.  To 
him,  indeed,  it  is  inadvisable  to  talk.  His  obtuse  stare  of 
incredulity  is  a  thing  painful  to  witness  ;  his  attempts  to  persuade 
one  of  error  are  an  affliction  hardly  to  be  borne.  And  he 
is  dreadfully  ready  with  these  persuasions.  At  a  word  of  r^ret 
for  the  disappearance,  for  instance,  of  reapers  and  reaping-hooks 
from  our  harvest  fields,  how  eagerly  he  proclaims  the  advantages 
of  the  self-binder,  as  though  one  still  needed  to  be  told  of  them  ; 
to  lament  the  lost  picturesqueness  of  the  thatch-roofed  cottage  is 
a  sovereign  recipe  for  exciting  him  to  a  lecture  upon  improvements 
in  ventilation  and  sewage-disposal.  And  so  it  goes  on,  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  things  passing  away  :  whoever  is  so 
imprudent  as  to  pick  out  one  of  them  for  commendation  does  so 
at  peril  of  a  snubbing  rejoinder,  couched  in  platitudes  which,  I 
own,  are  antiquities  that  could  be  spared  ;  as  that  we  must  move 
with  the  limeSy  or  that  we  should  beware  of  putting  back  the  hands 
of  the  clock. 

In  my  own  experience  reproofs  like  these  have  often  been 
effectual  in  ruffling  my  temper  and  reducing  me  to  silence  ;  but 
they  have  never  availed  to  move  me  in  any  other  way,  for  the 
reason  that,  when  all  is  said,  they  arc  beside  the  point.  They 
proceed  from  an  inability  to  understand  the  questions  at  issue  ; 
they  are  addressed  to  a  position  which  neither  I  nor  any  other 
admirer  of  old  things  desires  to  maintain.  Of  all  who  share  my 
sentiments,  there  is  none,  I  think,  who  would  argue  that  the 
steam  threshing-machine, — to  take  that  for  an  example — is  of 
necessity  bad,  because  a  venerable  art  has  had  to  make  way  for  it. 
All  we  urge  is  that  there  was  something  good,  and  it  is  gone 
now,  in  the  homely  skill  and  the  pteaceful  economies  that  went 
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with  the  use  of  the  flail.  Has  a  motor  been  invented  to  do  plough- 
ing ?  It  is  well,  we  hope  ;  but  we  still  say  that  we  have  liked 
the  ploughman,  and  have  taken  delight  in  his  team.  Towards 
most  of  those  innovations  which  are  changing  the  country  of  our 
childhood  our  attitude  is  one  of  non-committal,  and  no  worse. 
We  do  not  understand  them  ;  we  have  no  associations  with  them  ; 
they  make  no  appeal  to  us.  Probably  they  are  excellent  things, 
— upon  that  point  we  pass  no  opinion — but  they  are  not  among 
the  things  which  have  found  their  way  into  our  affections.  In 
our  coolness  towards  them  there  is  no  impropriety.  It  is  not 
culpable  amidst  a  company  of  strangers  to  feel  the  absence  of 
one's  own  friends,  and  the  so-fast  vanishing  features  of  our  time- 
honoured  English  life  are  as  old  friends  to  us.  However  obsolete 
modern  enterprise  may  have  made  them,  we  cannot  witness  their 
departure  without  a  pang,  nor  can  we  all  at  once  transfer  our 
allegiance  to  the  contrivances  that  are  thrusting  them  out.  These 
ai'e  improvements,  we  are  told.  Well,  let  them  establish  them- 
selves ;  we  wait  to  be  sure  of  the  fact.  Sceptics  we  may  be  ; 
but  we  do  not  become  enemies  to  progress  merely  by  cherishing 
a  love  for  what  has  gone  by. 

If  I  am  at  all  typical  of  the  class,  the  amateur  antiquary  is  before 
all  things  a  sentimentalist,  and  the  special  object  of  his  venera- 
tion is, — the  continuity  of  life.  On  this  account  is  it  that  old 
things  so  fascinate  him  ;  not  for  their  own  sake  ;  not  merely 
because  they  are  old  ;  but  because  in  their  time  they  have  become 
tinged  somehow  by  the  human  life  that  has  flowed  round  them, 
just  as  in  a  brook  the  stones  grow  tinted  by  the  wash  of  the  con- 
tinuous stream.  In  this  light  consider  any  ancient  bridge  over  a 
river.  Is  it  five  centuries  old?  Much  water  then  will  have  run 
under  it, — yes,  and  much  human  life  gone  over  it,  in  those  hun- 
dreds of  years.  And  by  its  grey  fabric,  therefore,  where  the 
liver-wort  drips  moisture  and  the  clinging  wall-ferns  are  indica- 
tive of  age,  fancy  is  aided  to  picture  not  individuals  only,  but 
successive  generations  of  our  countrymen  crossing  the  stream 
just  as  in  our  turn  we  now  do,  with  emotions  like  ours,  and  these 
same  perplexities  and  mysteries  of  life  encompassing  them.  I 
think  of  one  such  bridge,  beautiful  in  colour,  cool  and  comely  in 
its  arches,  the  subject  of  many  paintings,  which  is  so  narrow 
and  spans  its  stream  at  an  angle  so  dangerous  to  modern  traflSc, 
that  without  doubt  it  ought  to  be  demolished.  Only,  in  the  demoli- 
tion  so  much  else  would  go  with  its  stones,  not  to  return  with 
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the  bricks  or  iron  girders  of  any  new  bridge  that  could  be  built 
in  its  stead.  The  "  much  else  "  is  the  association  with  man's  life, 
the  intimation  dimly  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  long  succession  of 
English  folk  who  have  passed  that  way.  Seldom  thought  of  per- 
haps, but  almost  always  felt,  this  vision,  or  this  sentiment  rather, 
is  called  up  only  by  things  of  venerable  age.  I  have  known  it 
to  be  suggested,  with  sudden  subtle  touch  upon  the  feelings,  by 
the  handle  of  an  old  rake  or  hoe  cut  long  ago  in  a  forgotten 
coppice,  and  worn  to  shining  smoothness  by  hands  that  are  now 
dead.  I  have  become  momentarily  aware  of  it,  hearing  the 
foolish  jangle  of  rhymes  of  children  with  their  May  garlands  ;  it 
is  evoked  by  the  sound  of  old  place  names,  of  which  Putney 
Heath,  The  Border,  Longleat,  Burnham  Thorpe,  are  striking 
examples.  That  was  an  absurd  affectation,— the  vandalism  of 
culture,  whoever  was  guilty  of  it — that  changed  the  old  name  of 
Whitmore  Bottom,  near  Hindhead,  to  Whitmore  Vale.  To 
old  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  the  original  name  was  asso- 
ciated with  stirring  memories,  of  sheep-stealers  and  smu^lers 
who  used  to  dwell  in  the  valley,  of  sailors  trudging  the  long  hill 
road  above  it,  to  and  from  Portsmouth  for  the  French  Wars,  and 
of  much  other  stern  and  sturdy  English  life  ;  but  what  can  one 
make  of  the  new-fangled  polite  substitute  for  it  ?  If  anything 
at  all,  it  suggests  the  transitory  existence  of  the  modern  dis- 
coverers of  Hindhead,  whose  villas  seen  from  a  distance  seem  to 
have  broken  out  upon  the  once  majestic  hill  like  a  red  skin  erup- 
tion, and  in  certain  slants  of  the  sunshine  make  it  an  uplifted 
horror  visible  for  miles.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  not 
see  Hindhead  without  gladness  ;  there  are  times  now  when  I 
rather  look  away  from  it  than  endure  to  think  of  what  has  gone 
from  it  for  ever.  For  the  continuity  has  gone.  Whatever  hap- 
pens now,  its  solitude,  which  had  impressed  itself  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  country-side  ever  since  there  were  imaginations  to  be 
impressed,  has  been  violated,  and  we  shall  not  again  be  able  to 
refresh  ourselves  in  it. 

The  fields  men  have  long  ploughed,  the  highways  that  from 
time  immemorial  they  have  trodden,  stir  the  heart  of  the  true 
country-lover  by  their  connection  with  an  existence  in  which  his 
own  short  life  quietly  merges.  A  change  in  them,  even  for  the 
better,  seems  to  kill  something  greater  than  himself.  For  this 
reason  too  the  restoration  of  ancient  churches,  though  it  be 
necessary  for  preserving  them,  is  apt  to  fill  him  '«\i.W  "iiA-eKs^. 
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He  need  not  have  an  eye  for  their  architecture,  or  he  may  even 
perceive  that  sometimes  they  are  unlovely  ;  but  there  is  an  accu- 
mulated essence  of  human  life  about  them  with  which  he  can 
scarce  bear  the  thought  of  tampering.  At  Compton,  near 
Guildford,  the  new  mortuary  chapel,  erected  by  Watts,  attracts 
many  visitors  to  its  magnificence  and  beauty  ;  but  he  who  under- 
stands the  sentiment  of  the  country  goes  rather  to  see  the  old 
village  church.  For  in  the  new  chapel  he  is  reminded  of  only 
one  man, — a  great  and  good  man  indeed,  yet  still  only  one  ; 
whereas  in  the  church,  quite  apart  from  its  unique  architectural 
features,  he  feels  surrounded  by  the  emotion  and  peace  of 
centuries  of  village  life.  In  the  church,  the  English  burial 
service  is  in  its  native  place,  at  home  and  most  beautiful,  and 
still  vital  ;  in  the  mortuary  chapel,  has  it  so  much  as  b^iin  to 
live  ? 

Because  no  artist,  even  so  noble  a  one  as  Watts,  can  create 
life,  but  it  must  have  time  to  grow  and  establish  itself,  therefore 
new  things  seem  still-born  to  us  who  are  the  worshippers  of  life, 
and  old  things  alone  seem  living.  And  I  think  this  is  partly  why 
people  are  so  fond  of  the  country  names  for  flowers  and  birds  ; 
they  imply  so  continuous  a  procession  of  living  interest  in  such 
things  among  rustic  folk.  I  heard  the  other  day  an  interesting 
discussion  upon  the  difference  between  crows  and  rooks,  but  what 
most  seized  my  fancy  in  that  connection  was  the  sudden 
realisation  that  during  a  thousand  years  men  of  my  race  must 
have  known  the  difference  well  enough  to  mark  it  down  with  two 
distinct  names  in  our  language.  It  is  the  same  with  flowers. 
Their  scientific  nomenclature  may  serve  the  botanist,  but  we  will 
not  by  adopting  it  lose  touch  with  the  perennial  English  love  of 
flowers  which  is  witnessed  to  in  their  old  country  names, — 
primrose,  cowslip,  marigold,  forget-me-not,  heaitsease,  through 
all  the  pleasant  list. 

Not  from  perversity  do  wc  praise  the  past,  but  because  we  love 
it.  It  has  a  life  as  venerable  as  that  of  the  wild  things  of  nature, 
and  affects  us  in  the  same  way.  New  things  compared  with  it 
arc  as  the  tree  in  the  suburban  garden  is  to  the  primeval  forest. 
The  forest  shade  and  the  species  that  inhabit  it,'  and  the  sound 
of  rivers  in  spring  freshet,  and  the  pushing  up  of  fungus,  and  the 
ripening  of  acorns,  though  renewed  each  year,  are  yet  among  the 
oldest  things  of  all  and  have  in  them  the  most  persistent  life. 
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remotest  antiquity  that  touches  the  sportsman,  unconscious  of  it 
though  he  may  be,  and  odd  though  it  seems  to  allude  to  him  as 
a  sentimentalist.  But  in  the  covers  or  on  the  moors,  or  wading 
up  to  his  middle  in  the  river,  though  it  may  be  that  he  likes 
killing  well  enough,  yet  what  the  true  sportsman  loves  is  being  in 
such  close  touch  with  the  deathless  things  of  nature.  It  stirs  his 
blood,  and  even  while  he  slays  awakens  in  him  a  sense  of  inde- 
structible life.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  gentler  pastimes  of  the 
antiquarian,  the  dreamer  of  old  dreams.  He  too,  digging  his  pick 
into  the  barrow,  or  musing  among  the  tombstones  of  the  country 
churchyard,  derives  from  the  monuments  of  death  a  fuller  sense 
of  those  vast  spaces  of  life,  out  of  which  for  a  moment  or  two, 
like  3  wave  out  of  the  sea,  his  own  existence  has  emerged.  And 
it  need  not  be  asked  why  he  should  therefore  neglect  the  equally 
vast  spaces  that  are  to  come.  His  little  wave  of  life  will  subside 
soon  enough  into  them  ;  and  besides,  there  are  no  monuments 
of  the  future  to  which  he  could  attach  himself  if  he  would. 
Consequently  not  much  choice  remains  but  to  look  back,  and 
seek  spaciousness  in  past  centuries  if  the  littleness  of  present 
days  feels  cramping. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  do  not  dispute  that  the  habit  of 
retrospective  dreaming  may  be  indulged  until  it  becomes  a  fault. 
You  can  have  too  much  of  most  good  things,  including  afiection 
for  what  has  departed.  When  this  is  pushed  so  far  as  to  be 
obstructive  to  improvement,  and  the  antiquary  hardens  into 
a  hide-bound  conservative,  loving  old  life  so  well  that  he  would 
cramp  the  new  for  its  sake,  he  must  not  complain  if  sensible 
folk  regard  him  as  a  nuisance.  Besides,  the  future  demands 
some  consideration.  In  the  future  our  own  present  time  will 
have  become  a  past  to  which  men  will  look  back  wistfully  ;  it  is 
for  us  therefore  to  prepare  for  them  a  real  and  moving  life  to 
look  back  to.  Consequently,  however  much  we  may  have  loved 
some  moribund  custom  or  other,  or  some  inconvenient  relic,  we 
must  recognise  when  the  hour  has  come  for  its  departure,  and 
beware  of  lifting  a  finger  to  detain  it.  For  an  example,  consider 
the  disappearing  dialects  of  the  English  counties.  Listening  to 
them, — not  to  laugh  but  to  appraise  their  .value — you  may  often 
hear  in  their  rich  murmur  the  very  note  of  a  hard  but  kindly 
life  that  has  not  ceased  across  our  country-side  since  Chaucer's 
time  and  earlier.  The  sunshine  of  harvest-fields,  and  the  wind 
of  breezy  uplands,  and  the  lash  of  nun   through   dark  ^ttW^-t 
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nights,  are  mysteriously  audible  in  the  slurred  consonants  and 
the  broadened  vowels  of  the  talk  of  country  folk.  As  the  dialect 
first  falls  upon  your  ear  (perhaps  you  are  holiday-making)  you 
experience  a  singular  glow  of  satisfaction  ;  here  is  something 
genuinely  English,  something  old  yet  young,  something  restful, 
loveable,  and  surely  precious.  Yet  for  all  that  it  is  time  these 
dialects  were  done  with,  and  though  you  wince  as  you  hear  the 
young  school-children  of  the  village  mincing  their  words  into 
something  like  modern  English,  still  you  must  wish  them  a 
better  success  at  it,  if  you  have  a  decent  regard  for  their  lives 
and  for  our  country's  future. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  busy  world  often  ruins  what  it  would 
fain  keep,  and  admiring  old  things  ignorantly,  kills  the  life 
in  them  which  alone  makes  them  precious.  It  is  like  a  dhild 
that  clutches  a  butterfly  and  spoils  it.  An  instance  occurred  not 
long  ago,  where  it  was  proposed  to  run  a  service  of  motor- 
omnibuses  through  a  district  of  little  known  but  beautiful 
country,  a  tract  of  rich  pastoral  valleys  nestling  amid  heathy 
uplands.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  towns  nearest  to  this 
should  seek  to  make  it  more  accessible  ?  They  were  bitterly 
offended,  1  remember,  when  certain  inhabitants  of  the  threatened 
district  pointed  out  that  its  charms  would  jiot  survive  their 
attentions.  Yet  that  was  probably  the  truth,  for  the  chief 
beauty  of  this  place  was  more  than  is  visible  to  eyesight.  An 
intangible  essence  lingered  there,  of  an  earlier,  homelier  England. 
Its  Elizabethan  farm-houses,  its  deep  water-meadows,  its  elms 
and  shady  lanes,  as  you  descended  to  their  peace  from  the 
upper  heaths,  were  lovely  by  reason  of  their  shy  seclusion,  where 
a  Jacobean  poet  might  still  lie  dreaming  on  summer  afternoons 
and  not  know  that  his  century  had  gone  by.  But  what  becomes 
of  this  seclusion  when  townsfolk  invade  it  from  their  motor- 
omnibus  ?  Their  coming  is  enough  ;  at  once  it  disappears,  and 
the  charm  they  have  heard  of  and  have  paid  to  see  is  no  longer 
present  for  their  enjoyment.  I  know  it  is  a  hard  saying,  but  it 
is  a  true  one.  A  crowd  cannot  enjoy  solitude.  At  Beachy 
Head  the  incessant  chatter  of  other  visitors  like  one's-self  mars 
all  the  impressiveness  of  the  place  ;  and  similarly  the  true  life 
of  Lulworth  Cove  seems  to  be  almost  extinct,  now  that  modern 
people  have  gone  to  live  there.  And  this  reminds  me  of  a 
curious  thing  that  happened  some  years  since,  when  one  of  the 
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room  for  their  residences,  which  stand  there  lo  this  day  looking 

rather  foolish  because  the  wood  is  gone. 

The  lover  of  ancient  life  does  not  do  such  things  as  these  ; 

but  neither  does  he  condemn  them  all  without  discrimination. 

If,  like  Tennyson,  he  is  irritated  by  the  "  gew-gaw  castle  "  of  the 

parvenu, — 

There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine, 
(Look  at  it)  pricking  a  cockney  car — 

and  if  he  feels  that  some  sweetness  has  gone  out  of  his  own 
existence  with  the  arrival  of  this  thing,  still  he  realises  that  the 
larches  and  pine  will  grow,  and  the  new  castle  gather  traditions  of 
life  to  enrich  the  dreams  of  future  sentimentalists.  Remembering 
that  the  stage-coach  was  once  an  innovation,  annoying  to 
steady-going  folk  by  its  tumultuous  speed,  he  tries  to  tolerate 
the  motor-car  though  it  disturbs  his  comfort.  It  seems  painfully 
new,  this  hooting  raiser  of  dust ;  yet  after  all,  does  it  not 
indicate  in  its  occupants  the  survival  of  a  very  ancient  ambition, 
the  ambition  to  improve  on  the  pitiful  two  legs  supplied  them 
by  nature  ?  We  who  love  to  see  life  persisting  may  at  least 
admire  in  the  motorist  the  living  spirit  of  the  first  reckless  savage 
who  got  astride  a  horse.  And  possibly  there  is  something 
equally  good  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  steam  threshing-machine 
and  the  semi-detached  villa. 

Georce  Bourne 
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Ever  since  the  days  of  Malthus  science  has  been  busy 
elaborating  for  us  the  dismal  conception  of  human  progress  as  a 
deadly  struggle  that  never  ends,  and  never  can  end.  From 
Mill's  depressing  doctrine  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  wages  to 
the  level  of  bare  subsistence,  down  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's 
gospel  of  the  conflict  of  races,  we  are  everywhere  face  to  face 
with  this  picture  of  a  hideous  welter  in  which  each  man's  hand  is 
at  his  neighbour's  throat,  or  in  his  neighbour's  pocket,  and  whole 
nations  vanish  from  the  earth  before  the  rum,  gunpowder,  and 
disease  of  the  civilised  races.  Our  dreams  of  tranquil  Utopias 
where  man  might  at  last  repose  after  his  weary  upward  march, 
where  centuries  of  serene  ease  and  comfort  succeed  each  other, 
— all  these  fade  away  before  the  lurid  torch  of  science. 

There  are  times  when  the  fretted  spirit  of  man  would  fein  rest, 
and  even  abandon  these  unceasing  efforts  towards  a  goal  that  as 
constantly  recedes.  But  nature,  like  a  grim  taskmaster,  whip  in 
hand,  urges  him  on  and  from  the  wrangling  of  prehistoric  man 
over  a  quart  of  shellfish,  down  to  the  operations  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  march  of  human  progress  has  been  over  the 
prostrate  forms  of  the  fallen.  As  a  top  falls  over  the  moment  it 
ceases  to  spin,  so  a  race  that  relaxes  the  constant  strain  and  stress 
of  competition,  a  race  that  in  the  pursuit  of  humanitarian  ideals 
endeavours  to  practise  forbearance  towards  other  nations,  or 
towards  the  weaker  members  within  itself,  is  at  once  supplanted 
by  its  rivals.  There  can  be  no  progress  without  conflict  and 
destruction. 

While  nature  with  almost  ostentatious  prodigality  throws  off 
variations  from  her  standard  pattern,  she  provides  at  the  same 
time  efficient  machinery  for  the  suppression  of  such  variant 
forms.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those  departures  from  the 
normal  that  we  class  together  as  the  unfit,  but  also  of  many 
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variations  which  from  the  normal  standpoint  cannot  be  regarded 
as  lower  types.  Without  raising  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  higher  type,  apart  from  its  ability  to  survive,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  mere  fact  of  differing  from  one's  fellow 
creatures  is  in  itself  a  disadvantage,  as  much  as  it  is  for  a  soldier 
to  wear  the  regulation  boots,  helmet,  and  trappings  that  take  no 
account  of  his  physical  peculiarities.  On  his  entry  into  this 
world  a  man  finds  an  elaborate  social  system  already  made,  and 
to  this  he  must  suit  himself  as  best  he  can.  Individuality, 
though  the  source  of  all  that  is  significant  in  art  and  one  of  the 
most  precious  elements  in  moral  development,  meets  with  but 
rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  nature,  who  remorselessly  sacri- 
fices the  man  to  the  race,  and  takes  no  more  account  of  the 
individual  than  she  does  of  the  coral  insect  whose  empty  shell 
serves  but  to  raise  the  common  edifice  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  She 
is  no  hero-worshipper,  and,  far  from  endorsing  Carlyle's  doctrine 
of  the  Great  Man,  she  for  ever  strikes  a  brutal  average  in  which 
the  hero  is  hopelessly  submerged.  Thus  goes  on  the  unending 
and  unequal  contest  between  the  adventurous  spirits  who  seek  to 
make  excursions  this  way  or  that,  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
which  blindly  and  doggedly  crawls  on  its  way. 

Even  the  most  unique  of  men  is  conscious  of  this  in  his  saner 
moments  when  his  arrogance  yields  to  his  gregarious  instincts, 
and  he  makes  frequent  efforts  to  lop  off  his  excrescences  and  to 
trim  himself  into  a  recognisable  semblance  of  his  fellow  men. 
With  most  of  us  this  desire  to  be  exactly  like  others  becomes  a 
panic,  and  the  remorse  we  feel  for  our  crimes  is  weak  compared 
with  the  despair  that  afflicts  us  when  we  are  found  guilty  of  some 
solecism,  some  violation  of  a  social  convention,  the  purpose  of 
which,  if  ever  it  had  any,  has  long  been  forgotten.  Indeed, 
among  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  mankind  mere  con- 
vention rules  with  an  authority  that  moral  principles,  as  such,  can 
scarcely  hope  to  attain. 

Yet  into  such  a  world  there  is  born  from  time  to  time  a  man 
endowed,  or  afflicted,  with  feelings  and  impulses  different  from 
the  majority  of  his  fellows,  one  whose  individuality  cannot  be 
altogether  subdued  by  this  elaborate  stamping-machinery.  From 
his  birth  such  a  man  finds  himself  at  war  with  the  world. 
Misunderstandings  with  his  parents  perhaps  render  his  boyhood 
unhappy  ;  his  later  life  sees  an  ever-increasing  circle  of  foes 
around  him,  using  relentlessly  the  weapons  that  social  conven- 
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tions  place  in  their  hands.  Only  a  hero  can  emerge  triumphant 
from  such  an  unequal  struggle  ;  the  others  are  trampled  into 
submission,  or  trampled  out  of  existence.  Some  indomitable 
rebels,  like  Byron,  retire  from  the  world  breathing  defiance  and 
revolt,  and  spend  their  remaining  years  in  the  society  of  a  few 
kindred  spirits,  social  outcasts  too,  it  may  be.  Others,  like 
Shelley,  equally  courageous,  but  less  robust,  take  refuge  in  a 
voluntary  exile.  Drink  accounts  for  some,  opium  for  a  few 
others  ;  and  so  the  beneficent  law  of  sameness  works  itself  out. 
Worthy  and  prosperous  Philistines  turn  up  their  eyes,  and  thank 
all  the  Gods  of  Respectability  for  not  having  made  them  like 
their  erring  brethren. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  fully  realize  how  widely  men  diflfer  in 
their  range  of  sensibility.  The  spectrum  of  feeling  has  its  ultra- 
red  and  ultra-violet,  to  which  most  men  are  insensible,  but  which 
nevertheless,  to  those  affected  by  them,  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  life.  Such  men  walk  the  same  earth,  breathe  the  same  air  as 
their  fellows,  yet  live  in  a  universe  of  their  own.  Misunder- 
standing, misunderstood,  they  go  on  their  way  as  strangers 
through  a  multitude,  cut  off  from  their  fellow-men  by  an  unseen 
but  impenetrable  barrier.  Sometimes  mere  chance  may  bring 
together  two  such  spirits,  and  each  may  find  in  the  companion- 
ship of  the  other  a  solace  for  the  estrangement  of  the  outside 
world.  More  often  they  pass  on  through  life,  mournful  and 
solitary,  suffering  from  that  asphyxia  of  the  soul,  which,  though 
it  never  appears  in  doctors'  certificates,  claims  its  victims  none  the 
less  surely.  The  world  and  its  ways  are  not  made  for  these 
ultra-sensitive  mortals,  and  the  world  sees  them  disappear  with 
no  greater  sorrow  than  they  themselves  feel  in  quitting  a  sphere 
where  they  could  find  no  home.  Such,  perhaps,  are  the  mute 
inglorious  Miltons,  forming  a  goodly  number  of  the  wrecks  that 
strew  life's  shoals.  In  business  and  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
they  are  often  the  men  we  call  failures  ;  but  even  when  their 
talents  raise  them  to  high  places,  success  brings  little  of  the 
sweetness  that  men  prize.  Dante,  grande  dme  imtnortelUment 
triste,  as  De  Musset  has  called  him,  even  when  as  Prior  he  sat 
at  the  council-board  of  Florence  must  have  felt  as  much  an 
exile  as  when  he  trod  the  pavements  of  Ravenna,  palriis  extorris 
oris. 

This  sensitiveness,  when  combined  with  the  power  of  expres- 
sion and  the  creative  faculty,  constitutes  genius,  and  such  men 
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may  become  poets  and  artists  of  the  highest  order.  It  is 
certainly  possible  to  write  poetry  of  a  kind  without  either  depth 
or  breadth  of  feeling.  Wit  and  epigram  can  be  thrown  into 
verse,  as  Pope  has  shown  ;  happily  chosen  metaphor  can  be 
elaborated  ;  narrative  clothed  in  graphic  language  can  be  made  to 
scan  ;  gorgeous  phrases  that  may  mean  anything  or  nothing  can 
be  strung  tt^ether.  But  to  all  this  feeling  adds  a  subtle  element 
which  nothing  else  can  replace.  Scott,  who  in  literature  repre- 
sents robust  and  sound  intellect  combined  with  rich  historical 
imagination,  frankly  confessed  that  in  poetry  Byron  had  access  to 
veins  of  sentiment  that  were  unknown  to  him  ;  and  herein  lies 
the  secret  how  Byron  often  rises  to  a  height  that  Scott,  even  at 
his  best,  can  never  approach. 

It  is  by  the  veins  of  sentiment  to  which  a  man  has  access  that 
his  course  in  life  is,  to  a  great  extent,  determined.  In  the 
majority  of  mankind  the  process  presents  little  mystery  ;  the  play 
of  forces,  with  their  action  and  reaction,  is  clear  enough  ;  we  can 
usually  trace  the  past  in  the  present,  and  often  forecast  the 
future.  But  from  time  to  time  there  comes  on  the  scene  one  who 
upsets  our  predictions  and  baffles  our  attempts  at  analysis.  When 
we  expect  him  to  be  bowed  with  sorrow  he  smiles,  when  others 
would  rejoice  he  sheds  tears  ;  the  greatest  trials  perhaps  he 
endures  with  equanimity  ;  a  seeming  trifle  makes  his  whole  life  a 
tragedy.  Is  there  anything  grimmer  in  Poe's  own  writings  than 
the  story  of  his  lonely  vigils  in  the  cemetery  at  Richmond,  by  the 
grave  of  the  woman  whom  his  boyish  imagination  had  exalted  to 

)a  place  among  the  angels  .'  The  mother  of  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, she  had  won  his  heart  by  a  few  kind  words  and  by 

listening  sympathetically  to  his  confidences  ;  and  these  litde  acts, 

seemingly  so  trifling,  he  repaid  with  a  silent  and  pathetic  devotion 

that  seems  morbid  and  extravagant. 

It  is  this  apparent  disproportion  between  acts  and  the  causes 
'  from  which  they  arise  that  strikes  us  most  in  the  life  of  these 

I  men  ;  for  we  measure  their  acts  and  feelings  by  such  different 

r  standards.     Hence  comes  that  element  of  the  unaccountable  that 

appears  to  pervade  their  careers,  manifesting  itself  in  conduct  that 
I  we  call  capricious  when  we  are  indulgent  ;  and  mad  when  we  are 

severe.     We  may  admire  or  condemn,  but  we  always  wonder,  no 
*^^  matter  whether  it  be  the  vagaries  of  unhappy  Rousseau  or  the 

heroic  patience  of  poor  Heine  amid  the  wreck  of  all  his  earthly 
I  ^  hopes.     It  is  easy  to  pardon  faults,  or  even  crimes,  when  the 
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motives  or  passions  that  underlie  them  are  easily  discerned,  and 
such  as  the  most  common-place  of  mankind  are  liable  to,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  be  patient  with  a  career  full  of  weakness  and 
error  when  the  conflict  and  suffering  that  precede  them  are  hidden 
from  us.  To  the  unsympathetic  observer  their  existence  is  but 
a  long  tissue  of  wasted  opportunities,  of  folly,  heartlessness,  and 
ingratitude,  ending  too  often  with  a  tragic  or  ignoble  death, — all 
in  mournful  contrast  to  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  thoughts 
they  have  uttered.  We  can  appreciate  their  works  only  when  we 
forget  their  lives. 

Flaubert  has  given  us  a  masterly  analysis  of  such  a  character 
in  Madame  Bovary.  It  offends  all  the  canons  of  conven- 
tional respectability,  and  has,  accordingly,  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  revolting  picture  of  a  woman's  licentiousness.  She  has  around 
her  everything  that  ordinarily  makes  the  happiness  of  a  good 
woman,  a  kind  husband,  a  comfortable  home,  and  that  tran- 
quillity which  most  poor  mortals  sigh  for  in  vain.  All  this  she 
casts  aside,  as  it  seems  to  us,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  and 
launches  on  a  course  that  ends  in  misery  and  death.  Yet  in  this 
book  Flaubert  has  created  a  marvellously  real  study  of  an  artistic 
and  refined  temperament  which  has  lost  all  spiritual  contact  with 
the  beings  around  it,  and  which  in  its  struggles  to  escape  from  the 
deadening  isolation  that  closes  around  it  like  a  dungeon,  strays 
into  unknown  paths  and  ends  by  falling  a  victim  to  the  illusions 
it  has  created.  Herein,  no  doubt,  lies  the  secret  of  many  a 
wrecked  life,  none  the  less  mournful  because  we  recognise  that 
so  long  as  the  world  lasts  things  can  never  be  otherwise.  After 
all,  the  most  important  elements  of  happiness  lie  in  one's  relations 
to  one's  fellows,  and  these  can  only  yield  satisfaction  when  there  is 
sympathy  and  community  of  taste.  Nature  frames  her  plans  for 
the  many,  not  for  the  few,  and  nothing  can  save  from  suffering 
those  that  depart  in  this  direction  from  the  type.  Survival  of 
the  fittest  means  the  extermination  of  the  hyper-sensitive,  a  pro- 
cess as  relentless  as  that  dark  conception  of  destiny  that  haunted 
the  imagination  of  the  Greeks. 

How  else  shall  we  account  for  that  note  of  sadness  which  makes 
itself  felt  throughout  all  the  higher  planes  of  literature,  a  spirit 
of  sadness,  despair,  and  protest  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  lethargy 
that  enwraps  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  lethargy  born  of  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  others  and  a  callousness  towards  their  own  ; 
against  which,  like  an  immovable  wall^  enthusiasm  and  aspiration 
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dash  themselves  in  vain  ?  It  would  seem  as  though  the  life  that 
manifests  itself  in  physical  activity,  in  the  due  satisfaction  of 
animal  desires  is,  after  all,  the  only  healthy  and  natural  life  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  each  successive  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  sentient  faculties  tends  to  become  introspective 
and  morbid,  oppressed  by  the  contradictions  and  mysteries  of 
existence  and  haunted  by  vague  cravings  that  poison  the  simpler 
joys  of  living. 

And  it  may  be  questioned  whether  melancholy  is  not  more 
dignified  when  silent  than  when  it  finds  expression  in  literature, 
even  of"  the  highest  order.  The  man  of  genius  supplying  his 
wants  by  pouring  forth  his  woes  at  a  guinea  a  sheet  is  always  a 
sorry  spectacle,  no  matter  how  genuine  the  sorrow  may  be. 
Jean  Paul  has  made  sport  of  the  poets  who  turn  on  the  water- 
works of  their  emotions  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  and 
we  think  of  Macaulay's  sneer  at  *'  those  beggars  for  feme  who 
extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion  of  the  inexperienced  by 
exposing  the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their  mind."  Even 
admitting  that  such  words  are  not  altogether  undeserved,  we  can 
yet  recognise  how  it  must  embitter  the  lot  of  those  who  have  thus 
to  barter  their  tears  for  the  right  to  exist,  when  they  compare 
their  reward  with  that  of  others  whom  they  cannot  regard  as 
their  superiors.  While  the  coarse-fibred  Philistines  around  them 
work  their  way  steadily  to  the  top,  gathering  dignity  and  wealth 
at  every  step,  enjoying  life  with  a  bucolic  placidity  that  triumphs 
over  all  the  ills  of  life,  they,  with  every  nerve  strung  to  a  pain- 
ful tension,  a  prey  to  a  thousand  kinds  of  anguish  unknown  to 
others,  are  thrust  forth  to  fight  their  battle  with  everything 
i^inst  them.  They  may  commune  with  the  Gods  and  listen  to 
the  harmonies  of  the  spheres,  but  they  must  dwell  in  garrets, 
wear  shabby  clothes,  and  be  in  debt  to  their  landladies.  They 
may  conjure  up  the  most  enthralling  visions  of  beauty  ;  like  the 
poor  dying  Heine,  their  dreams  may  be  of  violets  and  nightin- 
gales and  kisses,  yet  this  serves  only  to  make  their  fate  seem  the 
harder  when  the  cruel  and  ugly  realities  of  life  break  in  upon 
their  dreams. 

And  all  the  while  around  them  the  banquet  of  life  goes  mer- 
rily on,  with  fortunes  made  and  squandered  again,  amidst  a  whirl 
of  reckless  gaiety.  A  strange  fantastic  world  it  must  seem  to 
these  exiled  souls,  a  world  full  of  the  grimmest  contrasts  ;  one 
half  laughing  while  the  other  half  starves  ;  women  with  the  faces 
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and  forms  of  angels  and  the  souls  of  courtesans,  slaves  of  the 
pleasures  they  pursue  for  ever  ;  men  who  carry  off  all  the  prizes 
in  life  more  by  their  bad  than  by  their  good  qualities.  Nor  if 
any  people  are  poor,  is  it  because  money  is  scarce  or  difficult  to 
get  when  we  know  the  right  way  ;  for  by  taking  off  most  of  her 
clothes  and  cutting  a  few  capers  on  the  stage  of  a  music-hall,  a 
woman  can  easily  earn  twice  as  much  as  Milton  was  paid  for 
writing  Paradise  Lost. 

Nevertheless,  with  senses  tuned  to  respond  to  those  subtle 
tones  that  elude  all  grosser  natures,  life  becomes  more  com- 
plex and,  in  a  way,  richer.  A  cloud  drifting  across  the 
winter  sky,  the  warm  light  of  the  setting  sun  on  a  mossy  tree 
trunk,  a  grey  lonely  moorland,  its  silence  broken  only  by  the  cry 
of  the  wild  fowl, — all  these  speak  to  the  heart  of  such  a  man  with 
a  mysterious  intensity  that  seems  the  promise  of  a  beauty  infinite 
and  eternal,  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals.  And  perhaps  it  is  here 
that  he  has  his  recompense  for  his  estrangement  from  the  world. 
These  brief  and  far-off  glimpses  of  a  divine  beauty  may,  in  spite  of 
all  else,  make  his  lot  appear  to  him  one  to  be  chosen  rather  than 
the  life  of  those  gay  but  insensible  worldlings  to  whom  the  earth 
and  all  it  contains  seem  to  belong. 

Around  these  fragments  of  a  hidden  universe  imagination 
weaves  visions  of  its  own,  and  would  fain  people  with  its  creation 
this  world  of  drab  and  fustian.  The  harsh  and  insistent  facts  of 
life,  unfortunately,  do  not  easily  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus 
disguised,  and  for  ever  break  through  the  frail  covering  with 
which  the  tender  fancy  seeks  to  invest  them.  There  is  no 
reconciliation  between  these  conflicting  elements  within  the  limits  of 
human  life,  whatever  there  may  be  beyond,  and  only  the  strong 
and  resolute  spirit  can  clasp  its  ideals  firmly  to  the  last.  More 
often  the  struggle  ends  in  defeat  and  disillusionment.  Such  an 
attitude  seems  visible  at  times  in  even  the  soundest  minds. 
Goethe  himself,  on  whom  the  Gods  lavished  all  their  gifts,  whose 
life,  compared  with  man's  usual  fortune,  seems  one  triumphal 
progress,  yields  to  it,  and  there  are  moments  when  amidst  all  the 
outward  signs  of  prosperity  and  success  his  thought  is,  JVarte 
nur^  baldt  ruhest  du  auch. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  combat  the  contention  of  Professor 
Lombroso  that  genius  is  essentially  a  morbid  state.  Health, 
moral  and  physical,  is  a  subtle  relation  between  an  organism  and 
its  environment,  and  we  can  only  concentrate  our  attention  on 
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one  of  these  terms  by  assuming  the  other  to  be  constant.  The 
Alpine  lichen  is  not  healthy  in  a  tropical  swamp,  nor  the  cactus  in 
Greenland.  So  the  moral  environment  of  a  man,  as  well  as  his 
reactions  upon  it,  must  be  taken  into  our  calculations,  if  we  are 
to  decide  whether  an  abnormal  condition  is  to  be  regarded 
as  morbid.  In  a  world  of  lunatics  the  sane  man  would  be  the 
morbid  type  ;  in  the  realms  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  a 
monster  as  much  as  Polyphemus  among  the  Trojans. 

The  genius  is  but  one  of  the  experiments  that  nature  tries, 
and,  far  from  constituting  a  danger  to  the  morality  and  order  of 
the  community,  merits  that  small  toleration  which  we  would  ex- 
tend to  some  stranger  from  a  far-off"  land,  whose  ways  are  not 
our  ways.  When  received  sympathetically  he  may  show  many 
amiable  traits  that  his  wayward  conduct  would  hardly  lead  us  to 
expect.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  character  of  Paul  Verlaine, 
gaol-bird,  degenerate,  erotomaniac,  scoundrel,  as  he  reveals 
himself  under  the  scientific  analysis  of  Professor  Lombroso  and 
Dr.  Max  Nordau,  with  the  brief  sketch  of  the  lovable  and  refined 
personality  given  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  the  latter's 
book,  Symbolism  in  Art.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  conflict 
of  fact  Ijetween  these  two  rival  accounts  ;  each  may  be  true 
according  to  the  standard  adopted ;  the  difference  is  in  the 
milieu,  which  is  as  important  to  the  student  of  morals  as  to  the 
artist.  In  one  of  Jane  Austen's  novels  such  a  character  as 
Mirabeau  would  not  show  to  advantage  ;  there  is  needed  a 
Carlyle  to  perceive  '*  what  wild  burstings  of  affection  were  in 
this  great  heart,  of  fierce  lightning  and  soft  dews  of  pity." 

All  rules  of  conduct,  from  small  details  of  social  etiquette  to 
the  primary  principles  that  rest  upon  the  more  or  less  permanent 
attributes  of  human  nature,  can  only  be  considered  in  relation  to 
certain  definite  types  of  character,  and  attempts  to  apply  them 
rigidly  in  cases  varying  widely  from  the  ordinary  type  arc  likely 
to  weaken  the  rules  themselves,  as  well  as  to  pervert  the  moral 
judgments  based  upon  them.  This  is  the  view  to  which  later 
generations  tend,  though  men  of  genius  seldom  meet  with  justice 
and  recognition  from  their  contemporaries.  The  stray  glimpses 
of  the  inner  world  caught  by  these  men  often  turn  out  to  be 
fragments  of  truth  that  posterity  later  on  incorporates  in  its 
scheme  of  knowledge.  What  were  deemed  their  errors  may 
lead  us  to  higher  and  wider  views  of  morality.  Even  the 
weaknesses  that  time  cannot  justify  assume  a  less  repellent  form 
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to  the  student  of  moral  dynamics  who  can  in  a  measure  trace 
the  play  of  forces,  and  recognise  the  strength  of  motives  that  in 
the  mass  of  mankind  are  inoperative  ;  the  hyperesthesia  that 
multiplies  suffering,  and  the  absence  of  many  of  the  restraints 
that  convention  and  custom  impose  on  the  normal  man. 

These  individuals  are  too  few  and  too  little  understood  to  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  social  order,  or  to  threaten  with  subversion 
the  moral  principles  that  we  value.  Society  can  aflbrd  to  be 
lenient,  and  even  indulgent,  for  nature  has  taken  effective 
measures  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  such  types.  The  race 
irresistibly  asserts  its  interests.  Nature  welcomes  such  narrow 
variations  as  she  can  turn  to  the  good  of  all ;  but  for  any  marks 
of  wide  divergence  that  cannot  be  universalised  she  is  merciless. 
Her  severity  need  not  be  reinforced  by  any  moral  censure. 
Devoid  alike  of  resentment  and  of  mercy,  she  does  her  work 
with  an  effectiveness  that  human  institutions  cannot  improve 
upon.  There  is  no  appeal  from  her  decisions,  no  respite  from 
her  sentences.  The  clamour  of  the  mob,  civium  ardor  prava 
jubentium^  the  intercession  of  the  compassionate  are  alike  unavail- 
ing. Humanity  can  show  tenderness  and  forbearance  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  ;  it  can  do  no  more. 

W,    M.    LlOHTBODY 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  AMBROSE 


CHAPTER  IV 

I  GOT  out  a  few  hours  later  at  a  junction  called  Tarsibad,  and 
was  met  by  a  young  cousin  of  mine,  who  is  quartered  there  with 
his  regiment. 

"  By  Jove,  this  is  ripping  1 "  said  Freddy. 

An  enormous  khaki-covered  sun-helmet  completely  hid  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  from  view.  For  coat  he  wore  a  light 
tweed,  and  for  leggings  articles  of  apparel  that  are  called,  I  under- 
stand, Jodhpore  breeches.  They  are  particularly  baggy  above 
the  knee  and  particularly  tight  below.  Freddy  assured  me  they 
were  comfortable,  and  I  assured  him  they  were  unbecoming. 
He  looked  very  round,  very  young,  and  very  healthy. 

'*  Come  aloi^,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  I  had  set  foot  on  the 
platform,  and  he  led  the  way  past  the  ticket-collector. 

"  But  my  luggage  ?  " 

"  Your  servant  will  see  to  that." 

"  He  doesn't  know  the  way." 

*'  Then  let  him  find  out,"  cried  Freddy  cheerily,  and  climbed 
into  a  tall  dog-cart  that  was  in  waiting  outside  the  station. 

I  climbed  after  him.  The  dog-cart  was  very  high  and  very 
hard-seated.  A  red  rat  of  a  pony,  with  ears  laid  severely  back, 
stood  between  the  shafts.  I  kept  one  eye  on  the  pony  (to 
whom  I  felt  in  no  wise  drawn),  and  one  on  the  entrance  to  the 
platform,  where  remained  Ramzan,  with  all  my  worldly  posses- 
sions, including  my  return-ticket  to  England. 

Freddy  picked  up  the  reins  and  curled  the  whip  amiably 
over  the  pony's  back,  "  Come  on,  old  girl,"  he  cried  persua- 
sively. The  pony  did  not  stir  ;  only,  if  possible,  her  ears  lay  back 
a  little  closer  to  her  head.  He  used  a  great  many  artifices,  but 
that  pony  would  not  budge.    "  She's  got  a  bit  of  a  temper  and 
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wants  humouring,"  he  said  at  last,  and  he  flapped  the  reins  on 
her  back  while  he  whistled  a  tune. 

We  humoured  that  pony  for  five  solid  minutes,  though  she 
had  not  the  grace  to  acknowledge  our  kindness  by  so  much  as  the 
flicker  of  an  eyelid.  A  stream  of  natives  passed  us  from  the 
station,  and  at  length,  to  mv  intense  relief,  Ramzan  too  emerged, 
as  impassive  as  ever,  and  followed  by  a  shameless  collection  of 
baggage  on  the  top  of  various  coolies'  heads.  With  a  dignity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  hoisted  himself  and  my  belongings 
into  a  ricketty  conveyance  that  looked  like  a  bathing-machine 
out  for  a  holiday,  and  drove  away,  I  did  not  know  where  he 
was  going,  and  so  far  as  I  was  aware,  he  was  equally  ignorant  of 
my  destination,  but  that  seemed  in  no  wise  to  weigh  on  his 
spirits.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  keep  him  in  sight,  and 
intimated  as  much  to  Freddy,  who  stopped  whistling  and  jogged 
the  pony  in  the  mouth.  "  She'll  go  presently,"  he  remarked  ; 
**  and  when  she's  once  off,  she's  a  flier." 

I  can't  say  that  I  felt  altogether  consoled,  but  deeming  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  be  polite,  I  admired  Tarsibad,  and  said  I  thought 
it  looked  a  nice  place,  though  at  present  all  1  could  see  of  it  was 
a  mud  wall  and  a  cactus  hedge.  Freddy  cordially  endorsed  my 
opinion  and  went  on  whistling.  Meanwhile  the  sun  beat  down 
on  our  heads  with  unceasing  vigour  ;  I  was  conscious  of  being 
thirsty,  while  the  recollections  of  breakfast  were  fast  fading  from 
my  memory.  A  somewhat  filthy  beggar  crawled  alongside  the 
cart,  and  displayed  the  stump  of  an  arm  and  a  bad  eye,  I  was 
fumbling  in  my  pocket  for  a  coin  with  which  to  get  rid  of  him, 
when  suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  the  mare  gave  a  terrific 
bound  forward  and  proceeded  at  a  mad  gallop  down  the  road. 
OiFflew  my  hat,  away  went  my  stick  and  my  cigar-holder.  With 
a  certain  amount  of  bad  language  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
Freddy  managed  to  pull  her  up.  Instantly,  with  indecent  haste, 
she  backed  towards  a  deep  ditch  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
road.  *'  That  all  comes  of  losing  your  hat,"  muttered  Freddy  ; 
"  she  M^s  straight  for  home." 

The  ditch  loomed  large  and  uncompromising  in  our  immediate 
rear.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  man,  get  her  head  round  I  "  I  cried, 
clutching  on  to  the  cart  in  all  directions. 

"All  right,"  said  Freddy  ;  "don't  lose  your  hair  as  well  as 
your  hat.  It  isn't  the  first  time  she's  upset  me,  and  I  daresay 
it  won't  be  the  last."  and  he  ^ave  the  mare  a  smart  lash  which 
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brought  her  forward  a  yard  or  two,  when  she  once  more  laid 
her  ears  flat  back,  planted  her  forefeet  firmly  and  came  to  a  dead 
standstiU. 

"Jolly,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Freddy. 

I  retrieved  my  hat  from  the  groom,  who  arrived  breathless 
with  it  and  the  cigar-holder,  wiped  it  carefully,  and  put  it  on. 
**  Are  all  Indian  horses — er— like  this  ?  "  I  enquired  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  well,  not  all,  you  know.  I  picked  this  one  up  cheap  ; 
she's  a  regular  flyer,  up  to  winning  any  amount  of  races,  only 
she's  a  bit  perverse  and  don't  like  starting  forwards.  Some  tn 
'em  don't.  We'll  try  her  backwards  now."  And  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  Freddy  had  the  mare  turned  round  and 
pushed  backwards  down  the  road  by  the  panting  groom.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  objection  at  all  to  this  novel  mode  of  procedure  ; 
indeed  she  seemed  rather  to  like  it.  Nevertheless  I  watched  her 
carefully ;  Freddy  watched  her  carefully  too, — the  groom  most 
carefully  of  all.  Suddenly  she  gave  a  plunge.  "  Hold  on," 
shouted  Freddy.  I  clutched  my  hat,  shut  my  eyes,  and  prayed. 
When  I  looked  round  again,  we  were  going  at  a  swinging  trot 
in  the  right  direction. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  her  paces  ?  "  asked  Freddy. 

To  my  amazement  I  found  Ramzan  installed  on  Freddy's 
premises  as  though  he  had  been  there  all  his  life.  Even  some 
of  my  clothes  were  lud  out,  an  impossible  feat  in  the  time,  it 
seemed  to  me.  I  looked  about  to  see  if  he  had  forgotten  any- 
thing, but  he  had  not ;  I  almost  wished  he  had ;  he  made  me 
feel  so  inferior.  If  he  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  useful  he 
would  have  been  out  of  the  way  irritating. 

"  Don't  bother  about  him,"  said  Freddy  ;  **  they  are  all 
blackguards." 

The  bungalow  was  shared  by  three  subalterns.  It  was  a 
rambling,  thatch-roofed  building,  with  an  extraordinary  number 
of  rooms  leading  into  each  other.  The  furniture  appeared  to  me 
to  consist  entirely  of  boots,  saddles,  and  polo-sticks  ;  but  in 
every  room  there  was  a  bed,  and  in  one's  careless  moments,  the 
establishment  being  very  dark,  one  ran  into  a  table  littered  with 
blotting-paper  and  books  on  military  drill.  A  verandah  of 
varying  dimensions  ran  round  the  house  outside,  where  were  a 
few  easy  chairs  and  a  novel  or  two  ;  and  here  Freddy  seated 
himself  astride  of  a  wooden  block,  and  proceeded  to  take  careful 
aim  at  some  polo-balls,  to  the  detriment  of  the  few  remainui% 
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panes  of  glass  in  the  various  doors  and  windows,  while  I  sat  down 
to  a  belated  lunch  just  within. 

*'  Say,  old  chap,  I  cUdn't  want  you  to  feel  bored  while  you 
stayed  here,  so  I've  just  made  out  a  little  programme  for  you," 
announced  Freddy,  hacking  vigorously  at  the  polo-balls.  "  This 
afternoon  we'll  go  to  a  cricket-match,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to 
some  of  the  ladies  and  all  that, — and  then  we'll  go  to  the  race- 
course and  see  my  ponies  gallop — and  then  I've  promised  to  look 
in  at  a  rehearsal  of  some  tableaux  vivants,  and  you're  expected 
along  too,  'cause  I  told  them  you  were  a  sort  of  artist-chap  and 
would  probably  be  a  great  help." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said,  my  heart  sinking. 

*•  Don't  mention  it, — they  were  awfully  pleased  about  it. 
And  then  we've  got  a  big  mess-night,  and  afterwards  there  is  a 
strolling  company  playing  an  operetta  at  our  theatre,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  lark  to  look  in  at  that, — the  girls 
don't,  you  know — " 

I  didn't  know,  and  said  so  severely. 

"  Oh,  well,  that'll  be  all  right,"  said  Freddy  ;  "  and  to-morrow 
morning — " 

My  heart  sank  still  further — "  What  a  pace  you  go  1  "  I  said, 
and  took  a  long  drink  at  some  refreshing  whiskey  and  soda- 
water. 

"  To-morrow  morning  there's  a  pigsticking  meet  quite  close 
here ;  of  course  you  must  come  to  that.  Then  we'll  take  our  guns 
and  go  after  some  snipe  I've  heard  tell  of  in  that  direction.  That'll 
get  us  back  just  in  time  for  polo.  You  may,"  said  Freddy  with 
an  air  of  great  magnanimity,  '*  share  my  ponies  with  me  ;  I've 
got  a  lot.  After  polo  there's  to  be  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the 
tableaux  vivants,  and  you're  wanted  badly  to  manage  the  lime- 
lights and  the  muslin.  In  the  evening  we're  dining  with  Mrs. 
General,  and  afterwards  there's  a  dance  at  the  Club.' 

"Hold  on,"  I  s^d,  my  mouth  full  of  beefsteak  and  my  mind 
of  misgiving. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Don't  you  dance  ?  "  asked  the  guileless 
Freddy,  taking  a  clean  cut  at  a  polo-ball,  and  sending  it  right 
away  across  the  dry  patch  of  grass  called  a  garden,  over  a  low 
mud  wall  and  a  clump  of  roses,  into  the  verandah  of  the  next 
abode,  which  he  said  was  only  the  Major's  and  he  wouldn't 
mind. 

"  You  forg:et  mv  advanced  aee,"  I  sueeested  cautiouslv. 
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"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  you're  only  thirty.  That's  bad  enough,  but 
it  might  be  worse." 

"  And  the  sedentary  life  I  usually  lead  at  home,"  I  continued. 
"  You  see  when  one's  painting — " 

"  I  know,  beastly  dull,  quite  time  you  came  out  here  and 
got  some  exercise.  How  far  was  I  ?  Oh,  at  the  dance.  Well, 
next  day, — " 

"  How  about  your  regimental  duties  ?  "  I  asked,  clutching  at 
any  straw. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  see,  to-morrow's  Thursday,  so  I'm  free  all 
day,  and  Friday  and  Saturday  I  asked  leave  off  on  purpose  to 
show  you  round,  and  Sunday ■" 

"  Perhaps  I  shan't  be  here  on  Sunday,"  I  said  solemnly  ;  it 
really  occurred  to  me  that  1  might  be  in  my  grave. 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  s^d  Freddy  hospitably.  "  Well,  I'd 
got  to  Friday,  hadn't  1  ?  On  Friday  we'll  go  out  after  blackbuck. 
We'll  drive  ten  miles,  and  that'll  only  leave  us  eight  to  walk. 
We'll  take  the  bay  Arab  ;  he's  a  good  'un  to  go  :  the  only  thing 
that  sends  him  into  fits  is  a  perambulator,  and  we  aren't  likely  to 
meet  any.  I'll  have  lunch  sent  out  too  ;  we  may  miss  it,  but  we 
must  take  our  chance  of  that,  must  risk  something.  Saturday 
we'll  go  and  look  up  a  panther  I  know  of." 

"  I  think,"  I  said  hurriedly,  "  you've  forgotten  that  I've  only 
just  come  off  a  ship,  and  am  not  in  the  best  possible  training." 

"  By  Jove,"  cried  Freddy  sympathetically,  '*  so  I  had.  Tell 
you  what,  old  chap,  you  leave  the  cricket-match  alone  and  go 
straight  to  the  race-course  and  gallop  the  ponies  for  me  ;  I'll  Join 
you  there  in  a  jifly.  That'll  put  you  as  right  as  rain.  They  re  a 
rare  lot  to  gaJlop,  all  of  them  :  the  grey  Arab  bolts  regularly 
down  the  slope,  but  you  won't  mind  that ;  the  bay  pulls  like  a 
demon,  but  he  doesn't  mean  any  harm  ;  the  chestnut  is  training 
prime,  but  you  must  start  her  backwards,  and  put  a  handkerchin 
over  her  eyes  ;  the  brown  waler — ." 

I  interrupted  him.  "On  the  whole,  I'd  rather  go  to  the 
cricket,"  I  said. 

1  stayed  with  Freddy  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  crawled  away  to  Gwalior,  weary,  and,  1  must  admit  it,  very 
sore  and  stiff. 

In  the  memo  of  my  pocket-diary  I  wrote,  Avoid  subalurns. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  HAD  an  introduction  to  an  eminent  State  Official  at  Gwalior. 
He  was,  my  friends  had  told  me,  a  most  able  man,  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  well-read,  and  I  looked  forward  intensely  to 
meeting  him.  There  was  much  that  I  wanted  to  be  informed 
about.  I  had  not  come  altogether  idly  to  India,  to  amuse  and 
be  amused  ;  I  wished  to  be  instructed  also.  Consequently  I  felt 
slightly  disappointed  when  a  red-coated  servant  handed  me  a 
note  at  the  railway-station  informing  me  that  he  was  obliged  to 
be  absent.  *^  I  have  just  had  to  run  up  the  line  on  some 
business,"  he  wrote  ;  "  please  make  yourself  quite  at  home." 

I  did  so.  These  Indian  officials,  I  decided,  as  I  sat  smoking 
in  his  spacious  verandah,  really  lead  very  easy,  enviable  lives. 
Trim  lawns  ran  down  from  the  house  to  a  bougainviUea  hedge 
bordering  the  road  ;  roses  in  abundance  flourished  everywhere  ; 
tall  palms  in  pots  stood  between  me  and  the  brilliant  sunshine  ; 
there  was  an  exhilaration  in  the  air  which  I  noticed  more  and 
more  the  further  north  I  travelled.  Within  I  had  caught 
glimpses  of  a  lofty  drawing-room,  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  all  the  treasures  of  the  East.  The  whole  house  seemed  to 
be  managed  on  a  luxurious  footing  quite  unworthy  of  a 
bachelor.  "And  yet,"  I  thought,  "Anglo-India  grumbles." 
With  reading,  smoking,  and  dozing  the  afternoon  sped  by,  till 
suddenly  the  short  beat  of  a  motor-bicycle  startled  me  into 
attention.  A  little  man  wearing  spectacles,  with  a  dark 
complexion  and  keen  intelligent  eyes,  dashed  up  to  the  porch. 
"  Ah,  delighted  to  see  you  ;  hope  you're  quite  comfortable," 
he  cried.  A  servant  with  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  and  notes  stood 
waiting  to  receive  him.  He  tore  them  open  absently.  "  Dear 
me,"  he  said,  ordering  a  drink,  "  Tm  rather  thirsty ;  I've  been 
travelling  for  thirty  hours." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  were  just  going  to  run  up  the  line," 
I  ventured  to  remark. 

"  Well,  so  it  is  just  up  the  line,  fifteen  hours  there  and  fifteen 
back.     Ah,  well ;  are  you  quite  sure  you're  comfortable  ? " 

"Quite," 

"  That's  right,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I've  got  to  be  oflF  again. 
Dinner  is  at  half-past  eight  ;  don't  wait  for  me  if  I'm  late." 
With  one  foot  on  the  bicycle  step,  he  paused.     "  There'll  be  a 
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carriage  round  for  you  directly,"  he  announced,  "  to  take  you  to 
the  Residency ;  they've  got  a  croquet-party  at  the  Residency," 
and  he  vanished. 

So  I  played  croquet  at  the  Residency.  I  had  imagined  myself 
wandering  with  my  host  through  the  native  city,  or  exploring 
the  wonderful  old  fort  that  stood  frowning  down  on  the  plain 
from  afar.  Instead,  I  knocked  balls  about  with  Miss  Resident 
No.  2  who  took  life  gaily,  against  Miss  Resident  No.  i  who 
took  it  very  seriously,  even  to  the  length,  as  I  afterwards  learnt, 
of  indulging  in  unfortunate  love-affairs.  I  got  hopelessly  beaten 
and  drove  home  crestfallen,  to  find  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
people  in  the  hospitable  drawing-room.  They  had  arrived, 
during  all  sorts  of  hours  in  the  day,  by  all  sorts  of  trains,  and 
were  going  on  again  at  all  sorts  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  except  those  who  were  detained  on  business.  Before  I 
quite  knew  what  had  happened  I  found  myself  taking  a  lady 
with  fluffy  hair  in  to  dinner.  She  told  me  she  was  the  wife 
of  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Service  Corps  :  "  I'm  staying 
here  with  my  children,"  she  said,  "  while  Jack  goes  round 
inspecting." 

*^Our  host,"  I  observed  gallantly,  *^has  evidently  a  large 
heart." 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  she  replied  with  brutal  candour  ;  "  it  is  merely 
the  question  of  a  large  house." 

There  were  drawbacks  then  to  this  abode  of  bliss. 

Our  host  at  first  was  nowhere  visible.  About  half-past  nine 
he  suddenly  appeared,  and  attacked  a  cold  dinner  with  evident 
relish.  After  dinner  he  sang  comic  songs  on  the  banjo  until 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  as  suddenly  vanished.  Walking 
up  and  down  the  verandah,  enjoying  the  moonlight  and  the 
stillness  after  the  others  also  had  disappeared,  I  saw  him  in  his 
private  sanctum  writing  for  dear  life.  After  all,  I  thought, 
Indian  officials  do  have  to  toil  for  their  luxury. 

Presently  he  came  out  and  joined  me.  "  That's  right,"  he 
said,  "  you  like  fresh  air.   To-morrow  I  must  show  you  my  roses." 

"  And  the  fort  ?  "  I  suggested. 

^'  Oh, — ah, — yes, — the  fort, — yes, — I'll  arrange  that.  Have 
a  carriage  any  time  ;  I'll  see  to  the  elephants." 

'^  It's  a  most  historic  old  place,  isn't  it  ? "  I  asked,  delighted  to 
find  an  opportunity  at  last  of  airing  my  knowledge. 

^'  Oh,  yes,— quite  historic, — yes, — yes — a  fine  old  place  ;  yes. 
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you  must  go  and  see  it.  Do  what  you  like  to-morrow;  don't 
wait  breakfast  for  me.  Are  you  quite  sure  you're  comfortable  ? 
Good-night."     Once  more  he  had  vanished. 

It  ended  in  my  exploring  the  fort  with  Miss  Resident  No  2. 
She  was  a  most  charming  girl,  as  gay  as  her  sister  was  melancholy, 
and  with  a  mind  unburdened  by  any  knowledge  of  Mahratta  or 
Mogul.  The  fort  to  her  on  its  commanding  ridge,  looking 
across  the  historic  plain,  was  merely  a  fort,  and  it  was  nothing 
more.  We  jogged  up  to  it  on  elephants,  and  examined  its  marvels 
on  foot. 

"  Rather  stuffy  people,  weren't  they  ? "  asked  my  companion 
as  she  sank  panting  on  the  narrow  curving  stairway  that  led  to 
the  women's  apartments. 

The  steps  were  narrow  and  dangerous.  Occasionally  a  slit  of 
a  window  admitted  some  light.  Everywhere  in  the  poky  cells, 
which  once  had  been  dwelling-places,  were  carved  niches  to  hold 
the  evil-smelling  oil-lamps  dear  to  the  native.  The  carving  was 
rich  and  elaborate.  I  sat  on  a  block  of  stone  adorned  with 
elephants  walking  on  their  heads,  and  prepared  to  enlighten  the 
mind  of  this  frivolous  young  lady. 

"  These  mosques  and  temples,"  1  began,  "  these  palaces  with 
their  tortuous  passages  and  dim  chambers  where  the  air  is  still 
heavy  with  intrigue,  these  battlements  breathing  defiance  to  an 
unseen  foe,  these  halls  of  audience  supported  by  their  countless 
pillars  and  open  to  the  world,  help  us  to  realise  more  than  any 
books  or  paintings  the  true  history  of  medieval  India.  One  can 
almost  hear  the  clash  of  arms  ;  one  can  almost  feel  the  poisoned 
arrows  ;  one  can  almost  see  the  line  of  attacking  elephants 
advancing  across  the  plain." 

"  But  you  can't  see  the  plain  at  all  from  this  stufly  little  room," 
interrupted  Miss  Resident. 

"  You  can,"  I  said  reproachfully,  "  imagine  it." 

"  But  I  can't  ;  I  never  had  any  imagination  at  all.  How  my 
dear  old  governess  Popham,"  continued  Miss  Resident  absently, 
**  would  have  loved  to  come  here  with  you.  She  adored  history, 
and  funny  places  with  smells." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  after  that  but  to  go  out  on  the 
ramparts  and  throw  pebbles  at  the  rocks  below.  I  stayed  at 
Gwalior  for  a  week,  during  which  time  I  was  thoroughly 
instructed  in  all  the  rudiments  of  croquet,  and  left  it  haunted  by 
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a  phantom  host  who  was  for  ever  dashing  up  on  a  phantom 
bicycle,  and  asking  in  a  phantom  voice, — "Are  you  quite  sure 
you're  comfortable  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  LEFT  Gwalior  to  stay  with  Aunt  Jane,  not  without  misgiv- 
ings. Aunt  Jane  is  the  wife  of  an  eminent  civilian  at  Alipore. 
From  our  youth  upwards  we  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  her 
with  respect.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  or  paying  visits  to  the 
family  in  general,  from  India,  which  were  most  disastrous  in 
their  results.  My  mother  usually  went  to  bed  for  a  week  after 
Aunt  Jane's  arrival ;  I  was  driven  to  the  attics  with  my  paint- 
box ;  Madge  and  Tom  absented  themselves  altogether  as  a  rule, 
to  the  despair  of  their  governess  and  the  terror  of  the  whole 
household,  and  would  be  dug  out  of  such  places  as  the  hay-loft, 
or  an  empty  stable,  or  the  disused  chalk-pit  beyond  the  home- 
farm  ;  my  sister  Priscilla  always  had  an  engagement  in  London. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  atmosphere  Aunt  Jane  created 
wherever  she  went.  It  was  not  so  much  what  she  did  herself,  as 
what  she  expected  other  people  to  do.  She  had,  with  praise- 
worthy enthusiasm,  formed  a  high  idea  of  human  nature,  and  she 
was  disappointed  and  grieved  when  human  nature  did  not  live  up 
to  it. 

I  should  have  been  glad,  and  openly  said  so,  to  come  to  India 
without  Aunt  Jane's  knowledge  ;  but  the  mere  suggestion  of  such 
a  neglect  of  manners  set  the  whole  family  in  so  much  turmoil 
that  I  abandoned  the  project,  and  dutifully  wrote  to  inform  Aunt 
Jane  of  my  arrival  in  the  East.  Her  reply  was  a  peremptory 
command  to  stay  with  her,  and  incidentally  with  my  uncle-in- 
law,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  setting  forth  the  dates,  the  trains, 
and  all  the  details  of  a  long  journey.  I  never  dreamed  of  dis- 
obeying her,  and  consequently  on  the  day  mentioned,  and  only 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  late  (which  after  all  was  not  my  fault), 
I  stepped  out  on  to  the  platform  of  Alipore  with  a  quaking 
heart.  Aunt  Jane  met  me.  Her  first  greeting  was  somewhat 
damping.  "  I  trust  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  water  ?  " 
she  demanded,  extending  her  right  hand  to  me  graciously  enough 
(happily  Aunt  Jane  never  had  any  weakness  for  family  embraces), 
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and  fixing  me  with  a  determined  stare,  which  meant  that  prevari- 
cation would  be  useless.  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  water  from  my  youth  up. 

"  That's  a  great  relief/'  said  Aunt  Jane,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
massive  barouche  drawn  by  a  pair  of  greys,  which  waited  in  the 
station  yard  without.  With  her  foot  on  the  step  she  paused  ; 
"  You  have  a  servant  ? "  she  asked  majestically. 

I  humbly  said  that  a  servant  from  Bombay  was  somewhere 
about.  I  had  long  ago  ceased  to  look  for  Ramzan,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  Ramzan  ever  looked  for  me.  Instinct  and  a  sort  of 
mango-tree  trick,  I  suppose,  invariably  brought  himself  and  my 
luggage  to  the  right  place. 

Aunt  Jane  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven.  ^'  Bombay  !  "  she  cried. 
*^  May  I  ask,"  she  went  on,  in  the  awful  tone  of  voice  before 
which  the  whole  family  were  wont  to  cower,  "  may  I  ask  what 
wages  you  pay  him  ? " 

I  mentioned  his  modest  salary.  It  had  the  effect  of  causing 
Aunt  Jane  to  take  her  seat  in  the  barouche  with  a  sort  of  bitter 
despair.  "  If  I  had  been  consulted,"  she  said,  apparently 
addressing  the  coachman's  back,  a  gorgeous  individual  with  a 
great  deal  of  gold  braiding  on  his  coat — "  but  I  never  am  con- 
sulted— if,  I  say,  I  had  been,  I  would  have  sent  you  an  excellent 
man  at  a  third  of  the  price  and  with  a  character." 

I  assured  her  that  Ramzan  had  a  character,  that  indeed  he  had 
far  too  much  character,  I  thought. 

She  smiled  grimly.  *'  Has  he  a  gold  top  to  his  turban  ?  "  she 
asked. 

I  reflected  ;  yes,  he  had  a  gold  top  to  his  turban.  I  had 
frequently  admired  it ;  I  had  indeed  felt  a  little  proud  of  it  as 
shedding  a  borrowed  glory  on  myself. 

Aunt  Jane  looked  triumphant.  "  I  knew  it,"  she  cried  ;  "  I 
could  have  told  you  so  at  once.  A  thorough-going  scoundrel 
always  has  a  gold  top  to  his  turban.  There  is  nothing  for  it, 
Ambrose,  but  to  pay  him  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  and  give 
him  a  return  ticket  to  Bombay." 

My  heart  sank.  Between  Aunt  Jane  and  Ramzan  I  was  indeed 
in  an  awful  predicament  ;  I  should  have  as  soon  dared  to  give 
notice  to  the  latter  as  I  should  dare  to  contradict  the  former.  I 
took  my  seat  beside  her  in  the  barouche,  however,  with  a  jaunty 
air,  while  I  said  nervously,  ^'  He  cleans  boots  very  weU." 

^*  He  does  nothing  of  the  sort,"  snorted  Aunt  Jane,  so  suddenly 
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that  I  was  ridiculously  startled  and  had  to  hold  on  to  the  side  of 
the  carriage  to  recover  my  balance  of  mind.  "  No  servant  of 
that  description  ever  cleans  boots  ;  certainly  not  a  gold-topped 
one.  He  always  leaves  that  sort  of  work  to  the  other  menials. 
But  of  course  you  know  nothing  about  all  that.  Men  invariably 
take  everything  for  granted.  Do  you  suppose  we  should  be 
where  we  are  now  if  Ihad  left  things  in  Robert's  hands  ?  Not 
at  all ;  we  should  have  been  in  the  workhouse.  Robert  merely 
manages  the  district ;  I  do  the  rest." 

The  district  I  had  been  led  to  believe  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
India,  but  1  was  only  too  thankful  for  a  digression  of  subject  to 
attempt  argument,  which  with  Aunt  Jane  always  led  to  defeat. 
Instead  I  hastily  asked  the  name  of  a  large  and  solitary  building 
we  were  passing  on  the  right. 

*'That  is  the  Club,"  said  Aunt  Jane  with  dignity.  "I  hope 
you  are  not  a  club  man,  Ambrose  ?  " 

I  am  ever  truthful.  "  I  belong  to  three,"  1  murmured,  "  and 
my  name  is  down  for  two  more." 

*'  What  ?     In  a  fortnight  ?  "  fairly  shrieked  Aunt  Jane. 

*'  No,  in  ten  years,"  I  admitted. 

She  looked  relieved.  "  I  was  not  alluding  to  your  London 
clubs,"  she  said,  "the  last  resource  of  an  idle  man.  I  was 
alluding  to  the  pernicious  establishments  which  have  scattered 
themselves  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  mere  homes  for 
gossip  and  nests  of  scandal,  where  the  khitmutghars,  1  am  con- 
vinced, wash  out  the  glasses  with  dirty  dusters." 

I  had  not  the  vaguest  motion  what  a  khitmutghar  might  be, 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  something.  "The  rascals,  they 
ought  to  be  hanged  !  "  1  exclaimed  with  fervour. 

Aunt  Jane  looked  at  me  approvingly.  "  1  am  glad  you  share 
my  sentiments,  Ambrose,"  she  said.  "  You  are  less  ignorant  than 
I  expected  you  to  be.     Perhaps  after  all  your  servant " 

"  Is  a  most  enlightened  man,"  I  cried  eagerly  ;  "  I  found  him 
reading  TiT-BiTS  the  other  day." 

I  hoped  I  had  put  in  a  good  word  for  Ramzan,  but  Aunt  Jane 
merely  frowned  and  waved  the  subject  aside.  "  Indian  Society," 
she  observed,  "  frequents  the  Club  every  afternoon.  I  disapprove  ; 
nevertheless  I  frequent  it  too.  One  often  has  to  set  aside  inclina- 
tion for  duty,  Ambrose,  as  no  doubt  you  have  observed  with 
advancing  years." 

"  I  am  only  thirty,"  I  objected. 
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Aunt  Jane  <iid  not  seem  to  hear  me.  ^'  Bridge  before  dinner," 
she  continued,  "  1  consider  almost  immoral.  In  order  to  lend 
discountenance  to  the  scene  I  sit  in  the  bridge-room  every  even- 
ing ;  example,  I  feel,  is  everything.  I  take  my  knitting  there 
and  occasionally  a  book,  though  reading  would  be  impossible 
amid  such  debased  surroundings  of  female  gambling.  However, 
something  is  expected  of  me  in  my  position,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that,  even  when  1  am  entirely  silent,  my  presence  is  felt.  In  the 
long  run  it  may  do  a  little  good.     And  how  is  Maria  ? '' 

Acquaintance  with  Aunt  Jane  led  one  to  expect  a  kind  of 
piecemeal  conversation,  dished  up  in  a  variety  of  styles.  Maria 
being  the  unfortunate  name  with  which  my  dear  mother  is 
pursued  through  life,  I  hastened  to  dwell  upon  her  health  and 
general  appearance. 

"  And  PrisciUa  ? " 

The  awful  question  put  in  an  awful  voice  made  me  tremble. 
For  between  Aunt  Jane  on  my  father's  side  and  Aunt  Priscilla 
on  my  mother's  there  existed  a  deadly  feud.  I  remarked 
meekly  that  she  was  well. 

"  And  still  living  on  your  mother  ? "  enquired  Aunt  Jane. 

Now  I  have  a  sneaking  weakness  for  my  Aunt  Priscilla.  She 
used  to  feed  me  with  chocolates  after  every  nasty  dose  of 
medicine  in  my  early  youth,  thereby  counteracting  all  the  good 
eflfect.  I  gathered  my  courage  into  both  hands  as  we  swept  up 
the  approach  to  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  stately  mansion,  and 
replied  hurriedly,  ^'  She  is  still  living  with  my  mother,"  placing 
a  determined  emphasis  on  the  wifh.  Goodness  only  knows 
what  my  temerity  would  have  called  forth  if  at  that  moment  wc 
had  not  drawn  up  beneath  a  very  capacious  porch.  Two  dachs- 
hunds and  swarms  of  red-coated  servants  hurled  themselves 
upon  us,  and  before  I  quite  knew  what  had  happened,  I  found 
myself  in  the  hall  deprived  of  everything  except  my  presence  of 
mind  and  the  clothes  I  wore.  The  hall  was  long  and  dark. 
I  had  time  to  see  that  it  was  hung  with  spears,  shields,  tattered 
flags,  tiger-skins,  and  pampas  grass,  before  I  fell  over  a  bear-skin 
into  the  drawing-room.  And  then  for  a  moment  I  felt  as  though 
I  could  forgive  Aunt  Jane  everything.  The  drawing-room  was 
perfect.  It  was  artistic  from  one  end  of  its  great  length  to  the 
other.  The  lounges  and  chairs  for  the  most  part  were  covered 
with  English  chintz,  but  the  rest  of  the  room  was  India  entirely, 
only  India  so  rich,  so  rare,  so  subdued,  that  it  was  a  feast  to  the 
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eye  instead  of  a  blot  on  the  imagination.  Aunt  Jane  pressed  an 
electric  bell  and  tea  was  brought  as  noiselessly  as  though  it  had 
been  conveyed  by  a  magician's  wand. 

''  I  had  no  idea,"  I  murmured — "  East  and  West " 

**  Exactly,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  pouring  out  tea  with  the  vigour 
that  characterised  all  her  movements  ;  "  they  can  be  amalgamated, 
only  people  won't.  They  prefer  to  live  surrounded  by  cheap 
trash,  mentally  and  bodily.  Do  you  still  daub  in  water- 
colours  ?  " 

It  was  only  last  year  that  I  had  achieved  the  success  of  which 
my  family  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  my  eldest  sister)  still 
boasted.  I  decided  that  in  future  Aunt  Jane  should  receive  an 
Academy  notice.  "  I  have,"  I  said  modestly,  "  brought  a  few 
paints  with  me." 

^•That  is  right,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  feeding  Schwartz  and 
Schnapps  with  the  best  plum  cake.  "  In  your  spare  moments 
you  might  make  a  picture  of  this  house ;  it  would  please 
Robert.  At  present  he  is  in  camp,  but  I  expect  him  back 
shortly.  Of  course  you  have  no  plans, — no  young  man  ever 
has." 

We  all  have  our  weaker  moments.  I  had  plans,  but  they 
depended  on  a  letter  from  Agra.  I  thought  it  inadvisable  to 
mention  this,  however,  and  merely  said  I  expected  to  drift. 
"  I  suppose  1  shall  go  to  all  the  usual  sort  of  places,"  I  said. 

**  If  you  like,"  observed  my  Aunt  graciously,  "  I  will  take  you 
myself  to  Delhi,  which  is  only  a  day's  expedition  from  here,  as 
soon  as  your  engagements,  of  which  you  seem  to  have  many, 
permit." 

"  Indeed,"  I  exclaimed.     It  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  them. 

"  Of  course  Alipore  is  aware  of  your  arrival,  also  that  you  are 
my  brother's  heir,"  pursued  Aunt  Jane  somewhat  acidly. 

^*  Possible  heir,"  I  said,  remembering  Nancy's  letter. 

*'  Pooh  1  Charles  will  never  marry  ;  he's  not  such  a  fool,  and 
he  won't  be  a  long-lived  man  either.  The  family  doctor  warned 
me  when  I  was  at  home  last  year  ;  but  at  any  rate,"  concluded 
Aunt  Jane  abruptly,  *'  whatever  you  may  be  in  the  future,  you 
are  his  heir  for  the  present," — odd  that  this  argument  had  never 
had  the  smallest  effect  on  Nancy's  mother — *'  and  therefore 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  there  are  already  a  dozen  or  so  of  invita- 
tions lying  on  your  writing-table," — I  fairly  gasped — "three," — 
and  here  I  realised  for  the  first  time  that  Aunt  Jane  was  human 
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— "  three  from  a  lady  whom  I  decidedly  do  not  wish  you  to 
encourage." 

I  was  horror-struck.  "  My  dear  Aunt,"  1  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
of  no  use " 

'*  Ambrose,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  you  must  understand  ;  no 
encouragement. 

**  But  1  assure  you,"  I  cried,  "  I've  never  in  my  life, — 
I  shouldn't  dream  of  encouraging.  I  really  didn't  come  to  India 
for  society  ;  I  am  under  the  impression  I  came  for  my  health  ; 
the  doctors  are  anxious,  I  know."  I  clasped  my  hands  to  my 
heart  and  sighed  heavily.  "  I  almost  believe  there's  a  pain  there 
now,"  I  concluded  in  despair. 

"  Scones,"  said  my  Aunt  solemnly  ;  ^'  I  thought  they  were 
not  so  light  as  usual."  She  pulled  out  a  note-book  and  scribbled 
something  in  it.  *'  I  will  interview  him  at  ten  to-morrow,"  she 
said. 

I  thought  she  was  alluding  to  her  cook,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  Ramzan. 

That  night  in  my  pocket  diary  I  wrote  :  Study  symptoms  of 
heart-disease  for  emergencies^  and  beware  of  ladies  with  a  yearning 
for  encouragement. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1  AM  launched  011  Alipore  society.  Aunt  Jane  has  given  a 
dinner-party.  I  was  less  morose  on  that  occasion  than  I  might 
have  been,  seeing  that  I  am  haunted  with  visions  of  a  lady 
yearning  for  encouragement,  on  account  of  my  letter  from  Agra. 
It  arrived  on  the  festive  evening  itself,  and  was  everything  I  had 
expected  a  letter  from  her  would  be,  fanciful,  pretty,  a  little 
teasing. 

She  hoped  I  was  coming  to  Agra  soon,  and  she  was  too  busy 
to  have  missed  me  in  the  very  least.  Forthwith  I  sat  down  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  with  the  General  and  his  wife  at 
Akbar's  capital.  Nancy  would  not  have  been  quite  pleased 
perhaps  at  the  eager  anticipation  with  which  I  chose  my  dates, 
knowing  as  she  well  does  that  I  would  rather  not  stir  from  home 
than  be  tied  to  a  day  or  an  hour.  All  the  same  I  don't  see  why 
Nancy  should  trouble  her  pretty  little  head  about  the  matter  at 
all.  Had  I  not  been  steadily  in  love  with  her  since  nursery 
days  ?  It  was  only  caprice  that  made  me  think  of  another  Her 
so  incessantly.     It  is  true  caprice  is  not  always  easy  to  manage. 

Uncle  Robert  returned  from  camp  in  time  for  the  dinner- 
party. When  I  saw  him  I  understood  how  it  was  that  India  is 
ruled  by  persuasion  instead  of  by  the  sword.  Loftiness  of 
intellect  had  stamped  itself  on  the  thin  worn  face,  and  shone 
through  the  tired  eyes.  He  looked  strained,  as  a  man  who  had 
borne  the  stress  of  much  heat  and  indefatigable  labour,  and  kind, 
as  a  man  who  understood  other  men.  No  one  would  go  to  him 
for  sympathy  and  find  it  not,  or  for  justice  and  be  turned  away. 
Doubtless  he  could  be  stern  ;  I  should  not  like  to  cause  wilful 
hurt  to  my  neighbour  if  Uncle  Robert  were  in  the  neighbour- 
No.  23. — VOL.  II  I  "S. 
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hood,  any  more  than  I  should  care  to  tread  on  one  of  Aunt 
Jane's  dachshunds  ;  but  knowledge  had  made  him  infinitely 
gentle, — a  scholar  and  a  ruler  combined.  Will  India  be  equally 
Fortunate  in  the  new  race  of  men  who  are  springing  up,  forcing 
their  way  through  fierce  competition  with  the  hurry  and 
impatience  of  the  present  generation  ?  The  future,  jealously 
guarding  the  fate  of  many  nations,  disdains  a  warning. 

Aunt  Jane  wore  black  silk  and  family  lace.  In  future,  when- 
ever I  see  that  black  silk,  I  know  that  the  occasion  merits  a 
grave  demeanour,  not  to  say  a  slight  haughtiness  of  tone  and 
manner.  It  is  time  Aunt  Jane  had  an  aide-de-camp.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  even  that  glory  will  shine  upon  her  soon,  for  all  good 
things  come  to  the  deserving  eventually,  and  there  are  rumours 
floating  in  the  air  ;  but  for  this  evening  she  had  only  the  black 
silk  and  six  red  and  gold  chuprassies  in  the  hall  to  support  her. 
I  cannot  count  Uncle  Robert,  for  he  had  slipped  behind  the 
piano,  looking  nervous  ;  nor  myself,  who  cowered  in  agitation 
on  the  hearthrug. 

It  was  too  bad  of  Aunt  Jane.  Of  course  she  did  not  know 
about  Nancy,  and  equally  of  course  I  have  no  position  in  India  : 
I  am  only  a  thing  to  be  knocked  about  between  excited 
adjutants  and  absent-minded  civilians  ;  but  still  she  need  not 
have  deputed  me  to  the  youngest  rosebud  in  the  room.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  subaltern  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  this  blossom- 
ing young  womanhood,  I  should  have  had  to  rack  my  brains  for 
a  style  of  conversation  in  which  I  was  lamentably  deficient  ;  but 
the  subaltern,  who  was  sandwiched  in  without  a  partner  after  the 
manner  beloved  of  India,  took  all  responsibility  off  my  hands. 
He  and  the  Rosebud  at  once  began  a  system  of  chaff  which,  being 
purely  personal,  entitled  me  to  leave  them  alone.  Opposite  to 
me  sat  the  commanding  officer  of  a  British  Infantry  regiment, 
whom  I  knew  well.  In  England  he  and  his  wife  were  the  most 
charming  people  in  the  world,  but  out  here  they  took  themselves 
seriously.  It  seems  in  India  that  you  must  either  be  wrapped  in 
the  stifiriess  of  damask  or  in  the  pink  gauze  of  frivolity.  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  Piccadilly  my  friend  the  Colonel 
would  have  listened  with  the  greatest  deference  to  my  opinions, 
political  or  otherwise  ;  in  India  I  was  not  supposed  to  have  any 
opinions  at  all.  His  wife  meanwhile  had  embarked  on  a  career 
of  criticism  which  envelopes  ladies  more  easily  in  India  than  in 
any  other  country.     She  caught  my  eye  once  or  twice  and  smiled 
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encouragingly  ;  clearly  she  was  pitying  me.  Aunt  Jane  caught 
my  eye  and  did  not  smile  at  all ;  I  had  not  spoken  for  two 
courses,  and  was  miserably  conscious  of  the  fact.  I  saw  Uncle 
Robert  struggling  bravely  with  a  partner  whose  ideas  I  felt 
convinced  could  not  rise  beyond  the  domestic  ;  he  was  a  reproach 
to  all  men.  The  lady  opposite,  in  yellow  silk  with  staring  eyes, 
was  meditating,  I  thought,  an  attack  upon  myself.  Possibly  she 
knew  my  uncle  ;  she  did. 

"  I  think  Lord  Vansittart,"  she  began.  In  my  hurry  and 
confusion  I  turned  to  my  left. 

She  was  a  particularly  refined-looking  woman,  with  pretty 
intelligent  eyes.  The  fat  little  man  who  had  taken  her  in 
apparently  found  her  dull,  for  he  bestowed  his  whole  attention  on 
his  dinner,  which,  I  can  vouch  for,  was  excellent.  She  seemed 
neglected  and  a  little  grateful  at  being  spoken  to.  It  was 
possible  I  might  regain  my  self-esteem,  and  more  than  probable 
that  she  did  not  know  my  uncle. 

"I  wish,"  I  said,  "you  would  tell  me  who  some  of  these 
people  are,  for  I  don't  know  any  of  them." 

She  flashed  a  look  of  amusement  at  me.  "  Shall  I  introduce 
myself  first  ?  " 

"  Please  do." 

"  Well  then,  if  you  won't  be  too  horrified,  I'm  the  wife  of  a 
Canal-wallah." 

It  sounded  like  some  sort  of  executioner  ;  I  begged  her  to 
explain.  "  My  husband,"  she  said,  "  haunts  canal-banks,  and 
sometimes  I  go  with  him,  and  sometimes  I  do  not." 

"  I  am  glad,"  I  murmured,  "that  on  this  occasion — " 

She  looked  more  amused  still.  "You  have  only  just  come 
here,  have  you  not  ?  "  she  asked  rather  irrelevantly.  "  Shall  you 
stay  long?" 

I  thought  of  Agra  and  felt  guilty,  but  a  dinner-party  of  twenty 
spreads  itself  out  and  Aunt  Jane  was  some  distance  oflF.  "  That 
depends,"  I  answered  cautiously  ;  "  India  is  large,  and  there  is  so 
much  to  see." 

She  sighed.  '*  If  it  were  less  large  it  might  be  more  sociable," 
she  said. 

I  looked  round  in  some  surprise.  The  little  fet  man  was 
eating  his  entree  rather  greedily,  I  thought ;  I  must  say  it  was 
a  very  delicately-flavoured  dish.  Champagne  had  loosened  the 
vocal  chords  and  assisted  the  ideas  of  most  of  those  present. 
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Aunt  Jane's  dinner-table  was  artistically  arranged  and  becomingly 
shaded.  The  Rosebud  and  the  Subaltern  were  embarked  on  a 
perfectly  huge  flirtation.     I  began  to  feel  more  cheerful  myself. 

^'  What  do  you  call  this  ?  "  1  asked. 

She  looked  doubtful.  "  Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  enter- 
taining," she  said  ;  "  but  people  scatter  so  ;  you  have  hardly  time 
to  like  anyone  before  they  have  vanished.  In  India  one  has  to 
make  friends  at  first  sight." 

"  And  need  second  sight  to  do  it  with.'* 

She  nodded.  "  That's  just  what  makes  it  so  diflUcult.  And 
yet  if  there  were  no  moves  on,  we  should  all  run  in  grooves  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  For  instance  the  pink  lady  over  there 
has  been  here  four  years.  She  imagines  herself  gifted  with 
dramatic  talents,  and  by  right  of  custom  is  our  tragic  heroine,  comic 
actress,  skirt-dancer,  and  opera-singer  in  one.  If  anyone  were 
to  take  her  place,  or  an  entertainment  were  to  be  given  without 
her  assistance,  she  would  have  hysterics  and  go  to  bed,  and  the 
whole  Station  would  be  in  a  turmoil.  That  is  the  District  Super- 
intendent of  Police  next  her.  He  is  famous  for  his  luncheon 
parties,  but  whenever  Alipore  is  being  badly  burgled  he  is  always 
absent  catching  dacoits.  The  little  man  who  has  taken  your 
Aunt  in  to  dinner  is  the  greatest  talker  in  India,  and  the  least 
truthful  ;  but  he  is  so  clever  that  they  say  his  Department  would 
go  to  pieces  without  him.  That  lady  in  white,  like  a  bride,  has 
been  married  three  times  ;  she  has  an  aflfection  for  subalterns, 
which  they  duly  return.  That  ponderous-looking  man,  whom 
you  would  think  would  never  smile  again,  is  the  wit  of  Alipore. 
He  has  not  spoken  at  all  yet  ;  when  he  docs  he  is  always 
supposed  to  say  something  funny,  and  the  whole  table  stops  talking 
to  listen  to  him.  The  very  pretty  woman  on  the  left  of  your 
Uncle  is  Mrs.  Molyneux.  Her  husband  is  the  man  with  the 
weak  chin  ;  he  is  British  Cavalry  and  very  rich.  She  would  be 
more  popular  if  she  insisted  less  upon  her  social  rights.  Those 
two  other  men  over  there  are  in  the  same  regiment  and  rich  too  ; 
no  dinner-party  would  be  complete  without  them.  Have  I 
gossipped  enough  ? " 

^'  You  have,"  I  said,  "  only  just  begun.  You  have  learned  to 
discriminate  well." 

^'  One  learns  a  great  deal,"  she  retorted,  '*  on  canal-banks  ; 
and  I  spend  much  of  my  time  there.  It  is  dways  a  relief  to  get 
away  from  Cantonments,  I  think  ;  there  is  no  dust  or  glare  on 
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the  canal ;  one  can  gallop  for  miles  along  the  banks,  often  in  the 
shade  and  nearly  always  over  turf.  And  then  it  is  delicious 
to  sit  through  the  long  afternoons,  and  watch  the  water  swishing 
past,  with  the  parrots  chattering  overhead,  and  the  kingfishers 
dipping  just  below,  and  the  sunshine  pouring  through  the 
bamboos  in  such  delicious  chequered  shades." 

"  It  sounds  delightful,"  I  said  ;  "  I  must  come  out  and  paint  it." 

*'  Oh  no,"  she  replied,  **  there  is  nothing  to  paint.  I  have 
given  you  the  essence  of  its  beauty.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  made 
up  of  imagination  and  fresh  air.  And  then  one  comes  back  to 
Cantonments — " 

"  And  to  dinner-parties,"  I  suggested. 

**  And  it  is  like  taking  a  plunge  into  cold  water.  Alipore  is 
its  own  centre  ;  it  revolves  round  its  own  axis.  You  must  go 
round  and  round  or  not  go  at  all,  and  as  most  of  the  circles  are 
very  narrow,  I  generally  stop  outside  them." 

"  Is  there  no  manner  or  throwing  stones  to  widen  them  ? " 
1  asked.  The  lady  in  yellow  had  again  fixed  me  with  her  eye, 
and  again  my  uncle's  name  hovered  in  the  air.  I  pretended 
deep  interest,  which  indeed  was  not  all  pretence,  in  a  little  dish 
of  salted  almonds  immediately  in  front  of  me. 

**  Oh  no," — she  looked  absolutely  horrified.  "  I  haven't  got 
position  enough  ;  you  need  a  great  deal  of  position  to  be  able  to 
throw  stones.  Oblivion  has  its  compensations  though.  I  am 
not  expected  to  entertain  people  I  dislike  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
for  my  reputation  to  go  out  riding  with  a  young  man  every 
other  day,  and  if  I  don't  go  to  the  Club  I  am  not  missed.  On 
the  whole,"  she  added  thoughtfully,  "  it  is  rather  comfortable 
not  to  be  missed." 

I  felt  as  though  I  ought  to  be  sorry  for  her,  and  yet  on  the 
contrary  I  envied  her.  I  was  about  to  tell  her  so,  when  my 
Aunt  cast  a  forbidding  glance  round  the  table  and  everyone 
rose.     The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  over. 

As  for  the  second  part  I  maintain  that  it  was  entirely  Aunt 
Jane's  fault.  I  tried  to  slip  away  into  the  bridge-room,  and  she 
insisted  on  introducing  me  to  Mrs.  Molyneux.  I  give  every 
credit  to  that  delightful  lady  for  being  pretty  and  charming, 
but  alas,  it  was  the  old,  old  story.  She  was  aware  that  I 
painted  ;  she  had  seen  my  pictures  ;  she  had  met  my  sisters  ; 
she  had  called  upon  my  mother  ;  finally  she  knew  my  uncle.  It 
was  too  much.     I^had  not  travelled  half  the  world's  length  from 
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Bond  Street  in  order  to  turn  into  Park  Lane.  At  the  first  decent 
opportunity  1  moved  away.  On  a  sofa  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  the  Funny  Man  and  the  Canal-lady  were  sitting  side  by 
side  in  stolid  silence.  I  picked  up  a  book  of  photographs  and 
carried  them  across  to  her.  We  looked  at  photographs  together 
for  half  an  hour.  She  was  as  nice  to  me  as  though  she  was  going  to 
see  me  every  day  of  her  life,  and  I  believe  she  overstayed  the  time- 
limit  by  ten  minutes.  I  was  rather  nervous  when  the  last  of  the 
guests  had  disappeared,  and  I  looked  round  for  Uncle  Robert ; 
but  he  had  sneaked  off.  I  was  left  alone  with  Aunt  Jane 
and  the  dachshunds.  I  felt  as  unhappy  as  I  used  to  in  the  days 
of  yore  when  I  was  detected  by  the  head-gardener  stealing 
peaches.  I  could  not  expect  Aunt  Jane  to  sympathise  with  me. 
What  could  she  know  of  canal-banks  where  the  air  was  as  golden 
as  the  sunshine,  and  where  the  parrots  shrieked  their  way  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  the  immortal  kingfisher  dived  beneath  feathery 
bamboos  ?  Her  path  had  always  been  carpeted  direct  from 
Persia,  and  had  wandered  through  rows  of  salaaming  chuprassies. 
She  was  not  as  bitter  as  she  might  have  been.  She  merely 
remarked  grimly  :  "  You  should  cultivate  a  less  enthusiastic 
manner,  my  dear  Ambrose." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Aunt  Jane  settled  to  take  me  to  Delhi.  She  said  that  we 
could  lunch  with  the  Cunninghams  in  the  fort.  That  seemed 
to  decide  her  ;  it  rounded  oflF  things  nicely,  I  suppose,  and  made 
a  sort  of  centre-peg  on  which  to  hang  all  our  indecisions  and 
vagaries.  Delhi  was  only  an  hour's  distance  by  rail,  yet  Ramzan 
accompanied  us.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  do  so  ;  he  accepted  the 
whole  responsibility  himself  ;  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  give 
Ramzan  any  orders.  He  never  speaks,  but  I  am  sure  he  thinks 
unutterable  things.  When  I  ask  him  to  find  my  handkerchief 
or  produce  some  sleeve-links,  I  do  so  apologetically.  Even 
Aunt  Jane,  I  believe,  has  succumbed  to  his  passive  stateliness. 
What  passed  between  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  one  awful 
interview  I  have  never  known.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  going 
for  a  long  ride  and  losing  my  way,  so  that  I  did  not  return 
until  past  the  hour  for  the  late  breakfast.  Aunt  Jane  did  not 
reproach   me.      SVie  n(?2is  ivV^xiX.  ^xA  ?^^ot\i^\  ^^c^cKUttk  ^ia& 
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more  dignified  than  ever,  and  she  has  not  mentioned  his 
name  since  ;  from  which  I  feel  privileged  to  draw  my  own 
conclusions. 

Of  course  we  were  accompanied  by  a  chuprassi  as  well.  Aunt 
Jane  never  stirs  without  a  chuprassi ;  indeed  it  was  to  his 
presence  that  I  attributed  Ramzan's  zeal  for  travelling.  Then 
there  were  the  dachshunds,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things,  too 
bewildering  to  mention  ;  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  people  in 
India  cannot  go  anywhere  without  taking  half  their  worldly 
goods  with  them.  I  noticed  among  other  objects  in  the  carriage 
a  refreshment-basket  packed  with  sandwiches  and  oranges  and 
iced  drinks  (although  it  was  midwinter  and  bitterly  cold),  five 
sofa-cushions,  an  enormous  quantity  of  papers  and  magazines, 
Aunt  Jane's  work-bag,  from  which  a  ball  of  wool  constantly 
unrolled  itself  and  had  to  be  rescued  at  the  risk  of  apoplexy  from 
various  dustheaps  underneath  the  carriage-seats,  all  the  historical 
books  I  had  been  lately  reading  on  India  in  general  and  Delhi  in 
particular  (this  attention  I  owe  to  Ramzan),  my  paint-box  and 
three  sketching-blocks,  a  pile  of  rugs,  and  two  sun-umbrellas. 

When  all  these  articles  had  been  put  away,  and  the  dachshunds 
had  been  accommodated  with  the  best  sofa-cushions,  there  was 
little  room  for  anything  else.  I  detest  dachshunds  ;  they  always 
want  the  most  comfortable  corners  and  the  most  incessant 
attention.  Between  them  and  the  ball  of  wool  and  the  windows 
I  could  not  get  settled  down  anyhow.  An  Indian  railway  has 
peculiar  draughts  of  its  own.  No  sooner  had  I  put  up  one  side 
of  windows  than  the  wind  veered  round  and  came  in  at  the 
other  ;  when  it  wasn't  the  wind,  it  was  the  sun.  Aunt  Jane 
desired  the  shutters  up,  and  the  shutters  stuck.  Why  do  shutters 
always  stick  on  Indian  railways  ?  When  I  had  finished  struggling 
with  the  shutters  and  was  prepared  for  rest,  I  would  invariably 
find  that  Schnapps  had  wriggled  on  to  the  exact  spot  on  which  I 
had  intended  depositing  myself.  In  the  end  I  was  glad  of  those 
iced  drinks. 

We  thundered  over  the  bridge  at  Delhi  (at  a  snail's  pace) 
about  noon.  Though  fairly  worn  out  with  all  my  unusual 
exertions  I  managed  to  gather  suflScient  energy  to  crane  my  neck 
out  of  the  window  and  look  upon  the  historical  view.  A  deep 
sandy  bed  intersected  with  muddy  channels  lay  far  below  us. 
Here  apparently  was  spread  out  Delhi's  weekly  wash  to  dry  in 
the  sun  ;   what  was  not  drying  was   being   beaten   on   stone3. 
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Above  the  sandy  shores  in  battlemented  line,  good  to  look  upon, 
rose  Delhi's  fort,  picturesque  and  rosy  in  the  bright  sunshine,  a 
glimmer  of  white  marble  and  green  trees  beyond.  I  tried  to 
forget  the  wash  and  to  imagine  the  elephant-fights  in  that  sandy 
arena,  while  a  Mogul  Emperor  and  all  his  gaudy  train  of  chatter- 
ing courtiers  looked  on  from  above,  aflame  with  magnificence  and 
precious  stones.  Or  was  it  some  hated  rival  chief  who  was  being 
trampled  to  death  amid  the  yells  of  a  delighted  populace,  where 
now  the  mild  washerman  only  tramples  clothes  ?  I  am  convinced 
the  world  has  lost  an  immortal  picture.  I  was  in  the  throes  of 
inspiration  when  Schwartz,  wriggling  his  chain  round  my  right 
leg,  dragged  me  out  on  to  the  platform,  while  Schnapps 
manoeuvred  round  my  left.  The  shouts  of  gratified  malice  from 
thousands  of  throats  died  away  into  a  prolonged  argument 
between  Aunt  Jane  and  the  chuprassi  as  to  how  many  of  our 
belongings  it  would  be  safe  and  advisable  to  leave  in  the  cloak- 
room ;  finally  I  believe  we  conveyed  them  all  with  us.  They 
were  bestowed,  with  some  difliculty,  together  with  the  dogs,  into 
the  carriage  that  was  triumphantly  awaiting  us.  The  chuprassi 
climbed  on  to  the  box,  thereby  forestalling  Ramzan's  honourable 
intentions.  I  sat  where  I  could,  and  we  drove  away.  Ramzan 
was  the  only  legacy  left  to  the  railway  station. 

So  I  was  in  Delhi  at  last.  We  talk  with  pride  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  the  Guildhall,  and  the  Temple,  and  all  our  relics 
of  the  past,  but  what  can  they  compare  in  history,  in  wonder,  in 
events  with  the  palaces  and  the  ruins  of  Delhi,  alike  emblematic  of 
her  pomp  and  her  utter  desolation  ?  I  thought  of  the  carnage  that 
had  swept  through  her  streets  ;  I  pictured  to  myself  the  hordes 
of  invaders  who  had  ravished  her  treasures  ;  I  consoled  myself 
with  recollections  of  the  glory  that  was  hers  before  Aurungzebe 

stepped  forth  to  a  conquest  which  was  never  to  be  realised,  I 

"^You  will  like  Mrs.  Cunningham,"  said  my  Aunt.  "  She  was  a 
Miss  Jervoise,  I  think,  Shropshire  people.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  she  is  a  niece  or  a  cousin  of  Lord  Jervoise,  but  anyway 
she  is  one  of  the  Jervoises  and  very  nice.  I  am  glad  we  came." 
We  drove  through  the  fort  gateway,  sacred  with  a  hundred 
memories,  and  alighted  at  a  small  square  building.  Our  host 
helped  us  to  unpack.  He  was  a  melancholy  man  in  khaki 
uniform,  and  looked  as  though  he  had  a  grievance.  Our  hostess 
greeted  us  enthusiastically,  and  went  on  her  knees  to  the  dogs. 
My  Aunt^stated  that  she  had  crowds  of  shopping  to  do,  and  our 
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host  asked  by  what  train  we  were  leaving.  In  a  pause  of  the 
conversation,  filled  up  by  exclamations  of  admiration  over  the 
beauty  of  those  wretched  dachshunds,  I  remarked  to  him 
enthusiastically  how  lucky  he  was  to  be  quartered  in  such  a 
glorious  old  fort ;  I  have  never  seen  a  man  look  less  pleased  at 
his  luck.  "  It's  a  dull  litde  hole,"  he  said,  "  and  the  heat's 
terrific.'* 

Thomas  the  unbeliever  would  have  flourished  well  in  India. 
One  has  to  take  people  everlastingly  at  their  word  about  the  heat. 
At  the  present  moment  it  was  so  cold  in  the  shade  that  I  would 
have  welcomed  a  fire.  I  think  Anglo-Indians  are  inclined  to  be 
morbid  about  hot  weather  ;  it  gets  on  their  nerves  ;  they  talk  of 
it  incessantly  as  an  English  farmer  does  of  the  rain,  and  really  a 
more  glorious  climate  than  I  have  hitherto  experienced  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine.  After  a  great  deal  of  desultory  con- 
versation my  hostess  suggested  that  Harold  should  change  and 
take  me  round  the  palace,  which  he  did.  We  accomplished  the 
sight-seeing  in  ten  minutes  by  his  watch.  I  have  a  hazy  recollec- 
tion of  marble  carved  to  gossamer,  of  wonderful  halls  of  audience, 
of  inlaid  mosaics  and  cool  tempting  bath-rooms,  of  gardens  and 
marble  summer-houses  pnd  mysterious  passages  and  quaintly 
carved  dwelling-places,  and  then  we  hurried  back  to  lunch,  which 
occupied  us  two  hours.  Harold  was  a  very  monosyllabic 
individual  with  a  mind  far  above  history.  "  It's  ul  a  disillusion," 
was  the  utmost  I  could  drag  out  of  him  with  regard  to  the 
wonders  I  wished  to  explore. 

In  the  afternoon  we  shopped.  I  purchased  a  turquoise  neck- 
lace for  Nancy  by  way  of  salving  my  conscience,  and  then 
discovered  I  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  At  that  precise 
moment,  with  the  thoughtfulness  that  characterised  all  his  move- 
ments, Ramzan  towered  into  view  behind  the  dealer,  money  and 
all  ;  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  as  usual  and  left  him  to  settle 
the  bill.  Later  we  drove  out  to  tea  at  Humayoon's  tomb,  taking 
Delhi's  famous  mosque  on  the  way.  "  You  can  see  it  very  weU 
from  the  carriage,"  said  my  Aunt. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  the  tomb  I  had  given  up  history  and 
taken  to  sketching.  **  I  can't  think  what  you  can  see  in  those 
mounds  of  mud,"  declared  Aunt  Jane.  She  was,  I  think,  alluding 
to  the  ruins  of  Old  Delhi,  which  scattered  themselves  casually 
about  everywhere.  I  worked  some  of  them  in  nevertheless  with 
the  setting  sun  in  the  background,  and  in  the  front  of  the  picture 
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my  host's  bicycle  guarded  by  a  tattered  old  beggar,  whose 
garments  scarcely  distinguished  him  from  the  ruins.  I  called  it 
Past  and  Present. 

Our  hostess  said  it  was  very  nice  ;  our  host,  who  was  fidgeting 
to  get  home  again,  said  it  wanted  colour  ;  my  Aunt  implored 
me  to  wash  out  the  bicycle.  They  all  suddenly  remembered 
that  they  had  not  shown  me  the  spot  where  Nicholson  fell,  nor 
where  the  Magazine  was  blown  up,  nor  even  the  historic  Ridge. 
"  Goodness  gracious,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  I  forgot  all  about  the 
Mutiny." 

We  searched  for  history  in  the  dark,  and  finally  nearly  missed 
our  train.  On  the  way  home  I  informed  Aunt  Jane  of  my 
intended  flight  to  Agra.  *'  I  am  very  sorry  you  must  go  so  soon," 
she  said  ;  "  we  might  have  come  to  Delhi  again." 

In  my  diary  1  noted  down  the  expediency  of  visiting  historic 
cities  by  myself. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ramzan  picked  me  out  of  the 
train  at  Agra,  remorsefully,  with  an  air  that  plainly  said  it  was 
not  his  fault  but  the  fault  of  the  Railway  Company,  who  did  not 
su Anciently  study  the  convenience  of  the  Sahib.  I  entirely  and 
sleepily  agreed  with  him  as  he  conveyed  me  to  an  open  carriage 
with  a  pair  of  ill-fed  ponies  and  a  vociferous  coachman.  Certainly 
the  railway  companies  in  India  are  determined  one  shall  either 
arrive  or  depart  or  change  trains  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  General's  house  when  we  arrived  was  wrapped  in  silence. 
A  servant  showed  me  my  rooms,  and  Ramzan,  with  his  usual 
care,  provided  me  with  sandwiches  and  the  ever  necessary 
whiskey-and-soda.  Ere  he  took  his  departure,  he  pointed  out  a 
note  on  my  dressing-table  which  I  had  not  observed.  It  was  in 
a  large  feminine  hand-writing,  and  flourished  all  over  with  crests. 
It  ran  briefly  :  ^'  Would  you  care  to  ride  out  to  some  manoeuvres 
to-morrow  morning  ?  I  am  starting  at  7.30,"  and  was  signed 
Eileen  Merivale.  So  Lady  Merivale  was  a  horsewoman  and 
energetic.  I  sighed  as  I  told  Ramzan  to  awaken  me  early,  and 
as  usual,  his 'manner  expressed  complete  sympathy.  I  am  truly 
fortunate  in  possessing  such  an  invaluable  servant. 

People  in  India  have  a  curious  habit  of  existing  without  any 
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breakfast.  They  combine  it  with  luncheon  somewhere  about 
noon,  in  a  varying  punctuality  according  to  their  occupations.  I 
thoroughly  appreciate  a  French  dejeuneVy — in  France  ;  the  roll 
and  coffee  preceding  it,  too,  are  substantial,  nor  is  one  expected 
to  ride  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  or  indulge  in  hard  labour  of  any 
sort  as  a  rule  before  the  second  meal.  Ramzan  brought  me  at 
about  seven  o'clock  a  thing  with  the  appearance  of  an  egg,  and  a 
thin  bit  of  toast  of  the  sort  beloved  of  ladies.  It  was  a  bitterly 
cold  morning,  the  air  keen  with  a  freshness  one  does  not  expect 
to  find  in  India,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  accused  of  want  of 
appetite.  After  a  few  gentle  remonstrances  Ramzan  produced  a 
second  thing  in  shape  and  size  much  the  same  as  the  first,  and 
more  toast.  Thus  fortified,  I  adjourned  to  the  verandah,  and 
strolled  up  and  down  until  half  past  eight  awaiting  my  hostess. 
General  Merivale,  I  did  not  doubt,  had  preceded  us  to  the 
manoeuvres.  The  first  coolness  of  the  morning  wore  off.  The 
sun  began  to  pour  down  steadily  on  the  trim  lawn  with  its  hedge 
of  roses  and  gaily-bordered  paths.  Not  being  a  military  man  I 
have  a  deep  respect  for  the  army  and  everything  connected  with 
it,  and  I  was  impatient  to  be  off.  The  arrival  of  two  Arab 
ponies  underneath  the  porch,  when  I  had  waited  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  raised  my  hopes.  Soon  after  Lady  Merivale  herself 
appeared.  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  met  a  great  many 
generals'  wives,  and  they  have  all  completely  lived  up  to  the 
character.  Not  so  the  fair  Eileen  ;  indeed  I  experienced  a  slight 
shock  when  I  first  saw  her.  She  should  have  been  middle-aged, 
stately,  and  slightly  autocratic  in  manner  ;  the  little  lady  who 
advanced  to  meet  me  was  none  of  these  things.  She  was  very 
girlish  and  petitey  with  masses  of  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  a 
ravishing  smile  that  somehow  reminded  me  of  Nancy.  This 
was  awkward  ;  I  did  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  Nancy  at  Agra. 
She  said  she  hoped  she  wasn't  late,  and  I  said  "  Not  at  all,"  and 
we  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  up  the  road.  I  looked  eagerly  on 
every  side  for  fortresses,  palaces,  Tajs,  marble  tombs,  and  such 
like.  1  beheld  nothing  but  the  usual  collection  of  untidy  roads 
inches  deep  in  dust,  straggling  in  every  direction,  with  ditches 
on  either  side  of  them  and  glimpses  of  bungalows  beyond.  Soon 
even  these  were  lost  to  view.  We  emerged  on  to  open  country, 
intersected  with  narrow  and  intricate  gullies,  with  here  and  there 
some  cultivation  and  patches  of  trees. 

"  It   must   be   delightful,"   I    remarked    breathlessly,  as   we 
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galloped  at  a  headlong  pace  over  every  obstacle,  "  to  be  quartered 
in  such  a  historical  place/' 

"  The  Taj  is  very  nice  on  Sunday  afternoons,"  replied  Lady 
Merivale,  equally  breathless,  "  and  of  course  it  brings  a  lot  of 
people  from  England,  and  that  makes  such  a  nice  change. 
Really  these  show  places  are  very  useful."  She  pulled  up. 
"  There's  a  Southern  army  and  a  Northern  army,"  she  explained, 
"  and  one's  attacking  and  one's  defending,  and  I  don't  know 
which  is  which  in  the  least,  but  my  husband  told  me  to  come 
here." 

'*  Here,"  was  a  mound  beneath  a  clump  of  mango  trees.  I 
raised  myself  in  my  stirrups  and  scanned  the  horizon  eagerly. 
Not  a  living  thing  was  in  sight.  To  our  left,  below  us,  a  line  of 
bullock  carts  emerged  along  a  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  slowly 
disappeared  down  an  incline.  We  seemed  utterly  alone,  and  yet 
we  knew  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  war.  It  was  desperately 
exciting. 

"  Hush,"  exclaimed  Lady  Merivale  and  held  up  her  hand.  In 
the  stillness  we  could  clearly  discern  the  clink  of  a  horse's  bridle. 
By  common  consent  we  turned  and  dashed  in  the  direction  from 
whence  it  came,  and  there  sure  enough,  hidden  in  a  ravine,  were 
three  horsemen.  One,  a  mere  boy,  was  standing  on  a  stone  look- 
ing through  his  glasses.  One  man  was  cleaning  his  carbine  while 
his  horse  grazed  miserably  on  a  few  tufts  of  yellow  grass  ;  the 
third,  his  bridle  through  his  arm,  to  all  intents  and  purpose 
appeared  to  be  asleep.  The  boy  turned  startled,  and  looked 
relieved  when  he  saw  Lady  Merivale. 

^'  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  the  enemy,"  he  said  saluting,  "  and 
that  would  have  put  me  out  of  action.  You  haven't  seen  any- 
thing of  anyone,  have  you  ? "  No,  we  had  seen  nothing.  We 
stared  with  awe  at  these  martial-looking  individuals,  equipped 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war.  We  asked  for  enlightenment 
as  to  the  general  movements  of  the  army. 

"  We  are  the  right  wing  of  the  Southern  Cavalry,"  exclaimed 
the  boy,  *'  and  I  am  afraid  they  have  forgotten  us." 

"  That's  very  tiresome,"  said  Lady  Merivale,  deeply  sym- 
pathetic. '*  Can't  you  do  something  on  your  own  account, — 
charge  or  something  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  doubtful.  "  My  orders  were  to  stay  here," 
he  said.  "  Of  course  if  I  saw  anything  to  charge, — "  he  looked 
speculatively  at  me.     1  duX.cfe.tdL  rcq  t\^\tv%-^\ix:^  ^sA  \3mw1  to 
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appear  ferocious.     I  had  no  wish  to  be  charged  by  any  of  your 
right  wings  of  cavalry,  however  small. 

"  Where,"  asked  Lady  Merivale,  "  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
go  in  order  to  see  something  of  th^  battle  ?  '* 

The  man  cleaning  the  carbine  stopped  to  stare  ;  the  man  who 
had  been  asleep  awakened,  and  busily  pretended  he  had  never 
been  to  sleep  at  all.  The  subaltern  looked  sad.  '*  It's  like  this," 
he  explained.  "  The  defending  party  are  hiding  from  the 
attacking  party,  and  the  attacking  party  are  hiding  from  the 
defending  party,  and  so  you  are  not  at  all  likely  to  see  anything  ; 
but  you  might,  if  you  rode  on  that  way  far  enough,  hear  the 
guns." 

The  guns  !  We  clutched  at  the  idea  as  the  drowning  man 
at  the  proverbial  straw,  and  rode  on  eagerly,  nearly  annihilating 
a  party  of  native  infantry  who  were  concealed  prone  on  their 
faces  in  a  cornfield.  "  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Lady  Merivale,  and 
cantered  by  cheerfully.  **  They  really  oughtn't  to  get  out  of 
sight  like  that,"  she  exclained.  "  It's  not  fair  to  the  onlookers  ; 
we  might  be  had  up  for  manslaughter." 

We  stopped  simultaneously.  Far  in  the  distance  on  our  right 
there  issued  from  the  earth  a  pufF  of  smoke,  followed  by  a  faint 
boom.  We  held  our  breath  and  listened.  Another  boom  and 
another  and  another, — they  were  hard  at  it  1  On  the  instant  I 
realised  the  savage  exultation  of  fighting.  We  spurred  on 
frantically  ;  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  entered 
the  army  as  a  profession  ;  if  peace  was  exciting,  what  must 
war  be  ? 

"  Bother  !  "  cried  Lady  Merivale. 

We  had  galloped  straight  down  the  side  of  a  ravine,  and  there 
seemed  no  visible  and  apparent  way  of  getting  out  again.  For 
nearly  half  an  hour  we  stumbled  to  and  fro,  hot,  agitated,  and 
inclined,  on  the  lady's  part,  to  temper.  When  at  last  we  emerged 
the  guns  had  ceased.  Lady  Merivale  declared  she  knew  the 
direction  of  them,  however,  and  thither  we  went.  "  They  will 
probably  be  near  that  bagh^''  she  said  pointing  with  her  whip 
to  an  enclosure  with  trees.  It  was  an  ideal  spot,  one  would 
think,  for  bloodthirsty  cannon.  The  enclosure  stood  on  an 
eminence,  and  by  reason  of  its  belts  of  trees  afl^orded  cover  on 
every  side.  We  rode  cautiously  along,  hoping  devoutly  that 
we  should  not  draw  upon  us  the  revengeful  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Hurrah  !     They  were  there.     I  saw  the  awful-lookii^  muzzles 
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of  war's  most  formidable  weapon  showing  between  the  scrub. 
We  rode  up  boldly,  skirting  to  the  right.  We  became 
more  bold,  and  charged  at  a  canter.  Now  at  last  we  should  be 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  attack  and  defence. 

"  We're  having  breakfast ;  won't  you  have  some  too  ?  "  He 
was  a  good-looking  young  officer  and  was  aware  of  his  good 
looks.  Ho  had  evidently  heard  our  approach,  and  put  his  head 
over  the  wall  on  hospitality  intent. 

I  must  confess  the  idea  of  breakfast  appealed  to  me.  It 
produced  no  effect  whatever  on  Lady  Merivale.  "  I  thought 
you  were  fighting,"  she  said  in  great  disappointment. 

^*  So  we  are,"  replied  the  young  officer  ;  "  we've  been  blazing 
away  for  two  hours.  If  the  enemy  are  not  annihilated,  they 
ought  to  be.     Do  have  some  breakfast  ? " 

The  General's  wife  shook  her  head.  "  I  want  to  see  a  battle," 
she  said  petulantly,  like  a  spoilt  child. 

The  artillery  officer  conversed  with  some  one  over  his  shoulder, 
and  then  turned  to  us  again.  "  As  far  as  our  information  goes, 
and  I  don't  suppose  it's  worth  much,  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
half  a  battalion  of  British  infantry  and  two  guns,  are  in  full 
retreat.  The  cavalry  are  in  pursuit.  You  might  come  up  with 
them  if  you  ride  hard  enough  in  that  direction."  He  pointed 
across  the  endless  sand-dunes  that  we  had  deserted  on  our  left. 
Whatever  else  war  meant,  it  meant  hard  riding  and  a  prodigious 
thirst.  "  Of  course,"  added  the  good-looking  officer  as  we  rode 
away,  "  there  isn't  any  cavalry  really  ;  there  are  a  few  mounted 
infantry  men,  and  the  rest  is  on  paper." 

How  a  cavalry  that  was  only  on  paper  could  pursue,  I  didn't 
know,  but  Lady  Merivale  said  it  was  very  exciting,  and  we  rode 
off  again  at  full  tilt.  We  rode  and  rode  and  rode.  The  sand 
flung  up  in  our  faces,  and  the  sun  scorched  our  backs,  and  the 
Arabs  tripped  perpetually  in  innumerable  holes,  and  still  we  saw 
no  army.  There  was  no  smoke  in  the  distance,  no  sound  of 
guns  in  the  air,  no  signs  of  a  retreat  around  us.  I  had  expected 
at  least  to  see  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  along  the  route,  a 
few  articles  dropped  here  and  there,  perhaps  a  soldier  or  two 
fallen  out  by  the  way  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to 
indicate  that  such  a  thing  as  a  soldier  existed.  My  enthusiasm 
for]  the  army  began  to  wane.  I  decided  that  a  military  career 
had^its  drawbacks.  It  may  have  been  all  very  well  in  the  old 
days,  when  knights  paraded  about  in  armour  and  killed  people 
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right  and  left,  but  nowadays  it  either  meant  hiding  behind  ant-hills 
or  passing  examinations  ;  I  decided  that  I  was  not  suited  for  either 
occupation.  Just  then  we  discerned  three  figures  approaching  us. 
We  pulled  up  ;  here  at  last  wje  had  come  upon  some  or  the 
fugitive  warriors.  They  were  three  khaki-clad  men,  plodding 
their  way  wearily  through  the  sand,  rifles  on  shoulder,  not  always, 
I  imagined,  by  a  remark  or  two  that  floated  towards  us,  using 
the  best  and  choicest  language.  We  decided  to  interrogate  them. 
We  asked  them  where  the  retreating  enemy  had  got  to.  They 
stared.  '^  Which  enemy?"  they  asked.  We  hazarded  the 
Southern  Force  ;  they  didn't  know  there  was  a  Southern  Force. 
We  mentioned  something  about  the  Northern  Force  ;  they  had 
never  heard  of  it.  We  asked  them  which  of  the  fighting  units 
they  belonged  to  ;  they  hadn't  the  least  idea.  We  demanded  to 
know  in  what  direction  there  had  been  a  battle  ;  they  replied 
they  didn't  know  there  had  been  a  battle  at  all.  We  wanted  to 
know  why  they  were  out  ;  they  said  it  was  somebody's  orders. 
We  asked  them  where  they  were  going  to  ;  they  brightened  up 
and  said  they  were  going  oack  to  barracks.  Catching  sight  of 
the  number  on  their  shoulders,  a  brilliant  inspiration  occurred  to 
me  to  inquire  where  their  regiment  was  ;  at  last  we  should  hear 
the  details  for  which  we  thirsted.  "  Gone  'ome  long  ago," 
was  the  reply  ;  **  may  be  an  hour  and  a  'alf  ago,  along  the  main 
road." 

We  let  them  pass  on.  The  enemy  had  gone  home  long  ago, 
on  the  main  road  top.  Was  ever  anything  more  prosaic,  more 
dispiriting  ?  I  turned  to  Lady  Merivale  to  cast  some  light  on 
the  situation.  She  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  "  I  don't  know 
where  we  are,"  she  said  instead, "  nor  where  Agra  is,  nor  how  we 
are  to  get  home ;  and  it's  very  hot  and  I'm  dead  beat." 

And  so,  weary  and  dejected,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads,  and 
rode  slowly  in  the  direction  from  whence  we  had  come.  We 
may  have  proceeded  a  mile  or  so  when  our  all  but  dead  hopes 
slightly  revived.  Two  horsemen  appeared  in  sight  galloping 
furiously.  We  set  off  to  meet  them.  Something  of  my  former 
excitement  swept  over  me  ;  here  was  the  real  thing  at  last, — an 
officer,  hot,  dust-stained,  and  warlike,  sword  and  every  imaginable 
sort  of  article  clanking  all  round  him  ;  behind  him  an  orderly, 
equally  martial,  equally  dusty,  equally  clanking.  Clearly  they 
were  on  some  tremendous  business  intent.  Seeing  us,  they  at 
once  headed  towards  us.     Wc  felt  important :  Lady  Merivale 
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stopped  and  arranged  her  habit ;  I  put  my  tie  in  order.  Perhaps 
they  were  scouts,  and  we  were  desired  to  give  them  information. 
Those  rascally  soldiers  doubtless  had  been  lying  ;  the  fighting 
was  not  all  over. 

The  officer  reined  up  within  a  yard  of  us  and  saluted  pro- 
foundly. Urgent  haste  was  written  all  over  him.  *'  You  haven't 
seen  a  bullock-cart  by  any  chance  ? "  he  asked. 

We  racked  our  brains  and  searched  the  horizon.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  fate  of  an  army  depended  on  a  bullock-cart  ? 
No,  we  had  not  seen  one.  Then  suddenly  Lady  Merivale 
flashed  her  winning  smile  on  him.  ^'  We  saw  a  whole  train  of 
bullock-carts  early  this  morning,'*  she  said,  ''  going  away  in  that 
sort  of  direction."     She  pointed  to  a  distance  of  some  leagues. 

The  officer  looked  pained.  '*  I'm  afraid  that  won't  do,"  he 
said.  "  Fact  is  the  General's  drinks  have  gone  astray,  and  we're 
searching  the  whole  country  for  them.  Very  sorry  to  have 
troubled  you  ;  thank  you  very  much." 

That  was  a  courteous  officer  ;  I  never  saw  a  man  look  such 
restrained  bad  language  before.  Off  he  went,  the  orderly 
clanking  after  him.  That  was  the  end  of  War.  We  rode  in 
the  same  direction,  to  discover  the  General  haranguing  a  group 
of  officers  on  the  manoeuvres  they  had  just  executed.  I  don't 
wonder  they  were  eager  to  find  the  drinks.  Lady  Merivale 
joined  them  when  it  was  all  over,  and  I  slipped  off  home,  or  at 
least  in  a  direction  which  I  thought  might  lead  to  home.  I  was 
all  the  more  induced  to  do  so,  in  that  I  saw  what  I  thought 
seemed  a  familiar  figure  riding  ahead  of  me.  I  was  right  ;  I 
caught  her  up  quickly.  She  was  reproachful.  Of  course  I  had 
been  galloping  about  with  the  General's  wife  the  whole  morning  ; 
I  had  not  tried  to  look  for  anyone  else.  Ladies  are  so  illogical  ; 
it  took  me  the  whole  of  the  way  home  to  persuade  her  into  a 
reasonable  frame  of  mind.  When  at  last  I  arrived  at  the  General's 
hospitable  domain,  I  was  astonished  to  find  Tammy  on  the  steps 
of  the  porch.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  been  there  for  ever, 
but  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  only  just  arrived. 

*'  Hullo,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Been  playing  polo  at  Meerut,"  he  explained,  "  and  looked  in 
here  to  see  the  Taj  on  my  way  back  to  Bombay." 

I  shook  my  head  as  I  went  indoors.  The  Taj  has  much  to 
answer  for. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  HOT  and  dazzling  sun  made  the  green  shadows  beneath 
the  trees  very  welcome.  We  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in 
this  comforting,  drowsy  atmosphere,  humming  with  the  music 
of  insect  wings,  and  laden  with  sweet  forest  scents.  Then  wishing 
to  avoid  a  long  detour,  we  had  quitted  the  grateful  shade  and 
launched  upon  a  broad  common,  where  the  thick  ling  was 
a  drag  upon  our  tired  feet,  and  bogs  abounded.  As  we  were 
about  once  more  to  enter  the  fragrant  wood,  a  strange  noise  of 
rustling  leaves  and  smart  blows  as  of  wood  meeting  wood  caught 
our  ears.  The  cause  was  invisible,  and  we  listened  attentively. 
Presently  it  was  revealed.  First,  a  white  object  appeared  amid 
the  bushes  which  fringed  the  wood.  It  was  a  headgear  having 
no  analogy  to  anything  we  had  seen  before  in  this  day  of  strange 
head-coverings.  It  might  have  been  a  white  turban,  or  an 
inverted  saucepan  trimmed  with  gauze.  Beneath  this  there 
slowly  came  to  view,  as  the  blows  continued,  a  round  and  healthy 
face,  and  a  gigantic  body  in  a  drab  calico  jacket.  That  was  all  we 
ever  did  see,  for  the  rest  was  buried  in  thick  bush  and  bracken. 
We  listened  and  watched  amused,  as  the  strange  object  slowly 
moved  on,  giving  lusty  blows  with  a  stout  blackthorn  at  birch 
branches,  and  holding  suspended  beneath  an  inverted  umbrella 
to  catch  the  droppings.  Surely  the  thicket  was  not  shedding 
stores  of  gold  and  silver  1  Literally  it  was  not,  but  we  afterwards 
found  that  it  was  yielding  their  equivalent  to  our  strange  and 
solitary  friend. 

Suddenly  he  saw  us,  stopped  his  belabouring  of  the  twigs,  and 
hailed  us  with  a  hearty  Good-day.  We  approached,  glad  of  so 
promising  an  acquaintanceship,  and  had  a  closer  view  of  his 
personality.  The  saucepan  headgear  proved  to  be  a  hat  of  no 
particular  design,  on  which,  for  convenience  of  carriage,  a  white 
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gauze  butterfly-net  had  been  placed,  its  metal  hoop  resting  on 
the  brim,  and  its  short  handle  sticking  out  behind  like  the 
stiffened  pigtail  of  an  ancient  Jack  Tar.  His  jacket  was  a 
garden  of  spiders,  caterpillars,  and  all  manner  of  insects.  They 
crawled  into  his  pockets,  hid  beneath  his  collar,  and  explored  his 
neck.  Of  these,  which  would  have  stricken  the  feminine  nature 
with  terror,  he  took  no  notice,  except  to  sort  out  such  rarities 
as  he  desired  and  place  them  in  pill-boxes,  of  which,  together 
with  small  phials,  there  were  dozens  bulging  out  his  pockets. 
The  contents  of  the  umbrella,  too,  he  probed  among,  fishing  out 
microscopic  specimens  that  immediately  became  prisoners.  With 
loving  care  he  took  off  the  lid  of  a  tiny  box  and  revealed  a  fairy- 
like thread,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  covered  with  white,  silky 
hair ;  the  thing  might  almost  have  crawled  across  your  book  without 
being  noticed.  ^'  Know  what  that  is  ?  "  he  asked  laconically.  It 
was  on  my  tongue  to  suggest  that  it  was  some  kind  of  worm, 
but  discretion  interposed,  and  I  confessed  dense  ignorance  on 
the  point.  "  That's  Acronycta  leporina,"  he  explained  ;  "  and  this 
one,"  he  added,  lifting  off  another  lid,  and  exposing  a  similar  insect 
atom,  "  is  Notodonta  dromedarius."  I  was  glad  I  had  admitted 
ignorance  ;  it  mitigated  my  self-abasement.  The  measure  of  my 
interest  in  the  subject  was,  however,  the  string  of  questions  1 
put  to  him,  to  which  my  companion  added  others  of  much  more 
relevancy,  for  he  was  a  deeper  student  of  nature  than  I,  and  had 
more  than  a  smattering  of  the  subject  in  reserve.  Like  a  true 
enthusiast,  our  burly  friend,  once  convinced  of  our  interest, 
released  his  tongue  and  poured  into  our  ears  the  story  of  his 
discoveries  during  a  life  devoted  to  entomology  that  both 
charmed  and  enlightened  us.  An  hour  we  spent  thus  standing 
to  the  waist  in  verdant  undergrowth,  and  when  at  last  we  parted 
it  was,  on  our  side  at  least,  with  a  sense  of  profit.  Long  after 
our  new  found  friend  had  disappeared  from  sight,  we  heard  the 
smacks  of  his  stout  blackthorn  on  the  branches,  and  in  intervals 
of  cessation  figured  him  rummaging  among  the  accumulations 
in  his  umbrella  for  rare  specimens.  Even  now  no  music  of  the 
woods  is  more  magnetic  to  me  than  the  smart  crack  of  the 
entomologist's  beating-stick,  sending  its  echoes  through  avenue 
and  thicket. 

Our  sojourn  in  the  New  Forest  continued  for  many  days  after 
this  agreeable  incident,  and  often  in  secluded  places  we  came 
across  counterparts  of  our  casual  friend,  always  solitary  but  never 
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lonely  in  their  pursuit, — true  students  of  nature,  every  one  of 
them,  to  whom  companionship,  save  that  of  the  birds  and  insects 
and  trees,  was  unnecessary  and  unsought, — men  of  strange  habits 
and    sometimes    strange    appearance,     it     is    true,    but    who, 
nevertheless,  taste  the  sweets  of  existence.     The  hue  of  health 
was  on  their  cheeks,  the  spring  of  youth  in  their  tread.     One, 
who  boasted  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  invited  us  to  accompany 
him    on    an    expedition.     For   five    hours   we    trod    the   forest 
together,  over  ground  as  uneven  as  a  ploughed  field,  but  at  the 
finish  he  was  as  active  as  a  colt,  and  faced  a  long  journey  home 
as  though  it  were  but  an  easy  stroll.     The  constant  habit  of 
looking  for  insects  on  the  wing   had  given  him  a  keenness  of 
eyesight  that  a  Pawnee  might  have  envied.     He  detected  tiny 
specimens  cutting  the  air  where  we  saw  nothing  ;  by  their  manner 
of  flight  he  knew  them.     Although  the  reverse  of  scholarly  in 
appearance,  his  tongue  was  ever  uttering  strange  Latin  names  ; 
for  your  born  entomologist  eschews  common  names,  not  out  of 
conceit,  but   because  they  are  liable  to  vary  with  localities.      It 
may  be  that  you   score  a  point  over  him   by  establishing  his 
ignorance  of  so  common  a  thing  as  the  Wood  Argus,  but  depend 
upon  it  your  victory  will  be  brief,  and  before  long  he  will  catch 
you  tripping.     By  its  Latin  name  he  identifies  the  insect,  and  he 
will  tell  you  more  about  the  ways  of  Satyrus  aegeria  than  ever 
you  dreamed  of.     Once  or  twice  we  stumbled  across  naturalists 
of  a  somewhat  different  stamp.     Unlike  those  mentioned  they 
passed  little  by,  but  all  was  fish,  to  use  a  paradox,  that  came  into 
their  nets.     They  were  dealers,  who  supply  the  specimens  which 
bye  and  bye  will  fill  cases  in  shop  windows  to  catch  the  schoolboy's 
eye.     Between  the  two  classes  of  men  there  is  not  over  much 
sympathy.     The  one  works  for  love,  the  other  for  profit ;  the 
one  nets  nothing  but  what  he  has  immediate  want  of,  the  other 
slaughters  indiscriminately,  and  is  usually  a  desperately  exclusive 
individual,  keeping  secret  the  hunting-grounds  he  has  discovered, 
as  he  is  entitled  to  do. 

But  to  return  to  our  amateur,  the  entomologist  by  choice,  his 
enthusiasm  is  amazing ;  it  takes  him  out  of  doors  early  and  late,and 
all  day.  Perhaps  at  night  it  is  best  proved,  for  he  is  then  on  the 
war-path  for  Noctu2e,and  uses  all  thewiles  and  strategy  of  a  Huron. 
See  him  start  out  just  before  twilight  with  lantern  and  sugaring 
tin.  He  goes  to  his  favourite  haunts,  where  trees  are  thick,  and 
bedaubs  each  bole  with  his  sugar,  which  scents  the  air  for  yards 
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around  with  a  pungent  aroma.  Then  he  retires  until  the  dark 
hours,  leaving  his  bait  to  do  its  work.  Possibly  you  are  benighted 
in  the  forest,  and  wander  aimlessly  in  lonely  places,  trying  to  find 
the  homeward  path.  The  owls  are  calling  to  each  other,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  strange  forest  sounds  startle  you  and  Cause  you 
to  peer  around  involuntarily,  expecting  some  uncouth  object  to 
confront  you.  Presently  it  does.  A  bright  light  suddenly  appears 
in  the  distance,  and  as  quickly  disappears,  like  a  will-o-the-wisp. 
It  comes  again,  and  again  it  goes.  Now  it  is  on  the  footpath, 
now  among  the  trees,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  you  nervously 
grasp  your  stick  ready  for  defence.  Then  for  the  first  time  you 
see  the  light  emerges  from  a  lantern,  and  that  the  lantern  is 
carried  by  a  mild-faced  human  being.  It  is  our  friend  of  the  pill- 
boxes, gathering  in  his  spoil  from  each  baited  tree.  Watch  the 
progress  of  his  light  as  he  passes  it  from  the  bottom  upwards 
along  the  sticky  track  he  left  hours  ago.  Drawn  by  the  scent  and 
profl^ered  sweetness,  a  string  of  slugs,  in  Indian  file,  are  crawling 
up  the  bark.  A  tiny  field-mouse,  clinging  to  the  trunk,  licks 
with  dainty  tongue  the  tempting  sugar.  A  little  higher  and,  sure 
enough,  there  is  a  Bombyx,  intoxicated  as  any  Bacchanalian, 
waiting  to  be  put  in  safe  confinement  ;  for  there  is  alcohol  in  the 
sugaring  mixture,  and  your  night  moth  is  no  teetotaller.  And  like 
your  human  drunkard,  too,  he  has  enemies  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  helpless  condition,  for  should  he  fall  there  is  waiting 
for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  a  hungry  toad,  open-mouthed  and 
expectant.  Thus  our  friend  goes  from  trunk  to  trunk,  while  the 
foresters  sleep,  gathering  two,  three,  in  some  cases  half  a  dozen, 
rare  specimens  from  each,  until  all  the  boxes  are  full  and  the 
lantern  burns  dimly.  That  is  an  incident  of  daily  occurrence  in 
the  New  Forest  during  the  summer  months,  though  few  City 
people  know  of  it. 

A  paradise  indeed  to  the  entomologist  is  this  hundred  square 
miles  of  wood  and  heath,  dell  and  hillock,  bower  and  fragrant 
arcade.  You  will  not  find  more  picturesqueness  in  the  whole  of 
Europe.  There  is  not  a  dull  inch  within  its  bounds,  unless 
dulness  means  absence  of  human  life.  Tired  people  often 
declare  their  longing  for  perfect  seclusion,  and  here  it  may  be 
found.  You  may  wander  a  whole  day  without  seeing  more 
humanity  than  is  figured  in  a  forester  applying  his  axe  to  a 
withered  trunk,  or  a  gipsy  making  pegs.  The  air  and  land  and 
sky  are   yours   alone.     No   gravelled   ways    restrain   you.     At 
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almost  any  point  you  may  dive  beneath  the  trees  and  pursue 
your  way  along  green  carpets  fringed  with  bushes,  and  backed 
again  with  stately  trees.  Natural  avenues  beckon  you  to 
unimpeded  stroll,  thick  copses  tempt  you  to  novel  exploration. 
The  solitude  in  such  places  is  fascinating,  intoxicating  ;  it  is  the 
solitude  "  which  they  call  peace,"  stimulating  the  imagination, 
nourishing  the  fancies.  Even  in  the  broad  daylight  there  is 
something  awesome  in  these  hidden  places,  that  seem  to  stand 
so  isolated.  They  are,  I  fear,  but  little  known  to  many  who 
claim  a  knowledge  of  the  forest.  They  are  only  found  by 
abandonment  to  sheer  adventure.  No  finger-posts  point  them 
out.  You  trace  your  way  to  them  a  second  time  not  by  roads, 
for  there  are  no  roads,  and  not  by  structures,  great  or  small,  for 
there  are  none  within  the  range  of  vision,  but  by  nature's  guides, 
— z  curiously  formed  tree,  a  clump  of  herbage,  the  hang  of  a 
branch,  a  particular  kind  of  flower. 

One  labyrinthian  locality  I  have  in  mind  that  so  far  has  defied 
my  most  painstaking  efforts  at  penetration  in  precisely  the 
direction  I  first  discovered.  A  story  attaches  to  this  place, 
related  to  me  by  a  forester,  which  well  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  to 
lose  all  sense  of  direction  in  the  forest.  My  acquaintance  was 
pushing  his  way  through  the  wood  when,  coming  to  an  opening, 
he  saw  at  some  distance  a  man  and  a  woman.  When  they 
perceived  him  there  was  a  vigorous  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  woman  ran  towards  him.  For  hours  these  two  had  been 
wandering  aimlessly  about,  not  knowing  which  way  to  take. 
The  possibility  of  having  to  spend  the  night  in  the  dark  avenues 
amid  creeping  things  had  well  nigh  driven  the  lady  into  hysterics. 
Her  husband,  she  declared,  had  vouched  his  knowledge  when 
they  set  out  of  every  inch  of  that  part  of  the  forest.  Now  that 
release  had  come  the  good  woman  inflicted  upon  him  a  loquacious 
lecture  which  had  not  ceased  when,  some  time  later,  they  were 
led  into  the  right  path  and  directed  to  their  haven.  Other 
incidents  I  have  heard  related  which  ended  much  less  satisfactor- 
ily, the  wanderers  having  been  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
forest  with  results  that  were  anything  but  beneficial  to  the 
nervous  system.  But  this  may  be  avoided  with  a  little  foresight, 
and  the  aid  of  a  pocket-compass  and  a  map. 

There  has  recently  passed  away,  alas,  a  figure  of  the  forest 
who  was  as  true  a  hermit  as  authentic  history  can  produce.  This 
was  Brusher  Mills,  the  snake-catcher,  a  strange  individual  who 
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for  thirty  years  dwelt  alone  in  an  old  cabin  beneath  a  holly  tree 
and  pursued  his  unique  calling.  In  his  early  days  he  supplied 
the  Zoological  Gardens  with  snakes,  but  later  on  this  source  of 
profit  failed,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  extracting  the  oil  from 
his  wriggling  prey  and  found  a  ready  market  for  it.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  antidote  to  snake-bite.  Brusher  was  a  quaint  and 
picturesque  figure,  with  traces  upon  his  bearded  (and,  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  dirty)  face  of  a  former  intelligence.  He 
wore  an  old  slouch  hat,  a  patched  and  faded  coat  that  reached 
to  his  knees,  and  trousers  that  rested  in  folds  on  immense  boots 
rendered  of  iron  hardness  by  alternate  struggling  through  bogs 
and  drying  in  the  sun.  A  piece  of  sacking  was  wound  round  his 
shoulders,  for  he  slept  often  beneath  the  stars.  Hanging  by  a 
piece  of  rope  at  his  side  was  a  pair  of  long  tongs  with  which  to 
grasp  his  captives,  and  an  old  and  rusty  tin  can  in  which  to  place 
them  ;  and  he  invariably  carried  a  stick  about  four  feet  long  and 
forked  at  the  end,  which  he  used  to  pin  down  the  crawling 
quarry  that  came  across  his  path. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  Brusher  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
or  visited  him  in  his  cabin.  It  was  a  primitive  place,  this  forest 
habitation,  standing  beneath  thick  foliage  on  the  edge  of  a 
wide  and  boggy  heath,  with  thick  woods  around.  The  frame- 
work consisted  of  a  number  of  poles  placed  in  a  circle  and 
meeting  at  the  top,  forming  a  cone.  Over  this  turf  was 
placed,  a  low  opening  about  three  feet  high  serving  for  an  entrance. 
Inside  was  an  accumulation  of  filth  and  rubbish  that  in  more 
populated  places  would  have  quickly  brought  down  upon  him  the 
sanitary  inspector.  A  heap  of  rags  served  for  a  bed.  Into  this 
burrow  Brusher  dragged  himself  through  winter  and  summer, 
covering  the  entrance  with  a  large  piece  of  turf.  In  rainy  seasons 
I  have  seen  the  place  saturated,  and  yet  its  hardy  occupier  rarely 
complained  of  any  ailment  save  occasional  attacks  of  rheumatism. 
The  way  to  the  hut  was  tortuous,  but  be  the  night  black 
as  pitch  Brusher  could  find  it  without  a  fault.  Almost  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Lyndhurst.  It  was  a 
very  dark  night,  and  he  had  just  emerged  from  a  little  wayside  inn, 
where  it  was  his  wont  to  call  for  a  mixture  of  whisky  and  rum, 
his  favourite  beverage.  Leaving  the  high  road  he  dipped  into  the 
forest  along  a  path  which  was  invisible  to  me,  but  which  he 
struck  by  instinct.  He  vanished  like  a  phantom,  muttering  to 
himself,  as  was  habitual  with  him.     But  for  some  minutes  I 
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could  hear  coming  through  the  darkness  the  clanking  of  his 
pincers  against  the  tin  can  and  the  snapping  of  twigs  as  he  pushed 
them  aside.  Gradually  these  sounds  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  they  ceased  entirely,  and  imagination  pictured  the  bent  and 
ragged  figure  pressing  its  way  along  through  the  gloom  to  the 
dismal  holly  tree  down  by  the  bog.  Some  two  years  ago 
Brusher  was  ejected  from  his  dwelling  by  the  Court  of  Verderers. 
He  had  abided  there  so  long  that  the  time  was  near  when  he 
would  have  acquired  a  vested  right  in  this  little  plot  and  could 
not  have  been  interfered  with.  So  the  noisome  hut  was 
demolished,  and  he  went  to  live  on  the  outskirts  of  Brockenhurst 
under  more  sanitary  conditions.  But  the  new  life  did  not  agree 
with  him  ;  he  pined  for  the  old  loneliness,  and  was  found  dead 
one  day.  Recently  I  visited  the  spot  which  had  known  him  so 
long.  Scarcely  a  trace  remained  of  his  primitive  domicile. 
Friendly  grass  had  overgrown  the  site  and  even  hidden  the 
blackened  patch  where  he  used  to  light  his  fire  for  cooking 
purposes.  A  tiny  bit  of  rag  was  all  that  could  be  seen  of  his 
scanty  bedding  ;  doubtless  that  has  now  rotted  away  beneath  the 
rains  and  dews  which  sometimes  drench  that  pretty  secluded  spot. 
But  although  the  old  snake-catcher  is  no  longer  there  to 
astonish,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  sometimes  alarm  by  his 
grim  apparition  in  solitary  places,  the  animals  which  provided 
him  with  a  means  of  humble  livelihood  still  flourish  and  abound. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  leaving  the  beaten  path  and  seeking  the 
less  known  localities  that  either  grass-snakes  or  adders  are  to  be 
found  in  any  number.  The  former  are  harmless  creatures 
enough,  that  you  may  handle  with  impunity,  but  a  knock  on  the 
head  is  desirable  before  attempting  close  acquaintance  with  the 
latter.  They  are  pretty  creatures,  these  snakes  and  vipers, 
partial  to  certain  moist  places,  and  particularly  to  gravelly  and 
chalky  paths  alongside  streams.  In  such  situations  I  have  often 
seen  them  basking  in  the  sun.  On  the  slightest  indication  of 
danger  they  seek  cover,  and  hence  are  never  found  far  away 
from  their  holes.  While  the  foresters,  even  to  the  youngest, 
regard  them  without  concern,  they  may  still  be  worked  upon 
pretty  effectively  by  snake-stories.  During  one  of  my  most 
recent  visits  half  the  forest  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  perturba- 
tion by  an  incident  that  ended  rather  humorously.  Some  visitors 
had  taken  with  them  a  pet  boa-constrictor  about  eight  feet  long. 
One   day   the   creature   escaped   and  glided    into   the   shrubs. 
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Almost  immediately  the  most  alarming  rumours  gained  currency. 
Traces  of  the  animal  were  said  to  have  been  seen  at  places  very 
wide  apart  within  a  few  hours  ;  sheep  were  reported  crushed  to 
death  in  this  locality,  fowls  were  lying  dead  in  that.  The  more 
timid  inhabitants  began  to  fear  going  too  far  abroad,  lest  they 
should  meet  the  dread  serpent,  forgetful  that  it  was  but  a  minute 
speck  in  those  great  ranges  of  woodland.  At  length,  after 
several  days'  suspense,  the  creature  was  found  by  a  keeper, 
a  sorry  wreck,  more  dead  than  alive,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
where  it  had  disappeared. 

Apart  from  adders  the  forest  contains  no  animal  life  that 
need  cause  nervousness.  Stories  are  current  of  the  pole-cat 
having  been  seen,  but  I  fancy  the  genuine  specimens  of  that 
savage  creature  have  long  since  disappeared.  There  are,  how- 
ever, roaming  at  large  cats  of  the  domestic  species,  which,  born 
in  the  forest,  and  driven  to  obtain  their  food  by  hunting,  are 
quite  as  wild  and  unfriendly.  They  are  rarely  seen,  but  when 
met  with  are  best  given  a  wide  berth,  for  if  driven  into  a  corner 
they  are  ferocious  fighters,  and  their  daring  is  proverbial.  A 
keeper,  with  whom  I  have  frequently  stayed  in  delightful 
rusticity,  once  told  me  of  a  very  fine  specimen  which,  darting  on 
to  the  path  before  him,  faced  and  would  have  attacked  a  large 
retriever  dog  that  accompanied  him  had  it  not  been  routed  with 
the  biting  lash  of  a  whip.  The  covers  on  his  kitchen-chairs 
were  mostly  the  skins  of  wild  cats  which  he  had  shot  as  coming 
within  the  category  of  destructive  vermin.  The  otter,  badger, 
and  fox  are  more  or  less  plentiful,  and  provide  excellent  sport 
with  hounds.  Stoats,  weasels,  and  squirrels,  I  have  also  often 
seen.  But  the  lord  of  the  forest  is  the  deer,  not  here  a  tame, 
half-domesticated  creature  that  will  take  food  from  the  hand, 
but  wild  and  shy,  giving  to  huntsmen  and  hounds  many  an 
arduous  and  futile  run.  You  come  across  them  in  small  herds 
quite  unexpectedly,  sometimes  peeping  inquisitively  at  you  over 
the  long  bracken  in  the  thick  inclosures,  sometimes  lying  up 
hiding  in  the  undergrowth  ;  but  depend  upon  it  your  acquaint- 
ance is  bound  to  be  short ;  the  slender  limbs  carry  their  burdens 
over  fallen  trees  and  lofty  hedges  with  graceful  bounds  that 
defy  imitation.  There  are  noble  warriors  among  the  bucks, 
that  will  fight  like  furies  for  their  tribes.  Last  summer  two 
were  found  stone-dead  with  broken  necks,  their  antlers  in- 
extricably interlocked. 
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I  have  viewed  the  forest  under  many  aspects  :  In  brilliant 
sunshine  and  pouring  rain  ;  when  the  heat  has  burned  the  grass 
brown,  and  the  thin  mist  has  spread  like  a  sea  over  heath  and 
meadow  ;  in  time  of  drought  when  the  leaves  have  hung  crisp 
and  lifeless,  and  the  beds  of  the  brooks  were  sunken  paths  ;  and 
in  time  of  flood  when  great  patches  of  land  have  become  lakes 
studded  with  small  islands.  Under  all  these  conditions  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  fascination  in  the  landscape,  with  its  limitless 
variety  to  the  eye  attuned  to  nature's  charms.  The  gaze  may 
range  over  the  billowy  tops  of  trees  to  the  dim  and  blue  horizon, 
or  linger  on  the  dainty  beauty  of  a  tiny  nook  sheltered  by  low 
bushes  and  moistened  by  a  singing  thread  of  water.  I  have  in  my 
mind  just  such  a  spot,  lying  in  a  hollow,  shut  in  by  pines  and 
thorns,  and  in  area  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary  room.  A  rivulet 
gurgles  through  it,  coming  from  under  the  dark  bushes,  smoothly 
coursing  over  a  little  slope,  laying  low  in  long  green  strings  the 
water-grasses,  and  ending  in  a  smooth,  unruffled  pool,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  insects  race  and  dance — long-legged  Gerris  lacustris, 
metallic-backed  Gyrlnus  natator,  engaging  in  a  headlong  ballet 
of  dizzy  evolutions  among  water-lilies.  Lepidoptera  seek  out 
this  sunny  retreat  and  suck  the  edging  plants  ;  the  dragon-fly, 
with  striped  and  brilliant  coat,  darts  from  under  the  bushes  and 
away  again  on  lace-work  wings  ;  the  dainty  Demoiselle,  dipped 
in  a  wonderful  pigment  of  burnished  colour,  neither  green,  nor 
blue,  nor  purple,  suns  itself  upon  the  reeds.  In  the  mid-day 
brilliance  the  little  Arcadia  is  brisk  with  fairy  life,  sweet  with  the 
woodland  scents,  tuneful  with  the  hum  of  wings,  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  rippling  of  cool  waters.  There  are  many  such 
places  in  the  forest.  Is  there  any  wonder  then  that  he  who  has 
drunk  deep  of  its  lovely  solitudes  turns  to  it  always  with  aflFec- 
tion  ?     Our  friend  with  the  beating  stick  dreams  of  it. 

Frederick  Payler 
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The  saint's  breviary,  we  were  told  at  the  church,  was  kept  at 
the  presbytere^  but  M.  le  Cur6  would  be  delighted  to  show  it  to 
us.  So  we  went  thither,  and  passing  under  an  archway  in  the 
wall,  and  through  a  tiny  garden-corner  bright  with  flowers,  found 
that  M.  le  Cure  was  out  but  was  expected  back  at  any  moment, 
and  were  requested  to  wait  in  the  parlour.  This  we  were  glad 
enough  to  do,  for  Breton  roads  in  August  are  hot  and  dusty,  and 
we  were  somewhat  weary  with  our  long  walk.  The  parlour  was 
rather  dark  and  very  cool ;  it  had  straight-backed  chairs  arranged 
with  extreme  precision  along  the  walls,  a  round  table  in  the 
middle,  and  was  hung  with  a  few  sacred  prints.  At  either  end 
of  the  mantelpiece,  under  a  glass  shade,  was  a  little  crucifix  of 
extremely  uncouth  workmanship. 

The  Cure  not  appearing,  I  was  wandering  aimlessly  round  the* 
room,  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  book  which  we  had  come  to 
see,  in  a  roughly-made  case  on  a  table  in  the  window. 

"  Here's  our  quarry,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  wonder  why  the 
housekeeper  did  not  tell  us  that  it  was  in  here."  A  card,  neatly 
written,  gave  us  information  as  to  the  date  and  authenticity  of 
the  breviary,  but  we  did  not  like  to  take  the  volume  from  its  case 
to  examine  it  more  closely  until  its  guardian  should  arrive. 

"  Our  host  has  one  or  two  good  bindings  up  there,"  remarked 
my  friend,  his  eyes  travelling  to  a  little  bookcase  upon  the  wall. 
**  Moreover,  if  that's  not  an  English  seventeenth  century  tooling 
rU  eat  my  hat."  Moved  by  the  sacred  enthusiasm  of  the 
bibliophile  he  stretched  up  a  hand  and  plucked  the  book  forth. 
"  Look,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  Dutch-printed  Latin  copy  of  The  Imitation  of  Christ, 
of  the  year  1620,  and  though  I  know  little  of  bindings  I  saw  the 
significance  of  the  faded  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf.  Mildmay 
Fane^  presumably  the  owner's  name,  was  written  high  up  in  the 
right-hand   corner,  and  then  lower  down,  and  evidendy  at   a 
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different  time,  Hunc  librum  ad  L.R.E.  de  V.  dedity  anno 
MDCXXXI  in  memoriam  misericordiie  non  obliviscendiey  and  lower 
down  again,  Ora  pro  anima  N.C. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  I  said,  **  given  by  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman 
in  1 63 1.     I  wonder  what  it  is  doing  here,  and  who  N.C.  was." 

But  as  I  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  tjhe  Curi  hurried  in,  full 
of  gentle  apologies  for  keeping  us  waiting.  He  was  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragile  old  man  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
meet,  and  he  had  spoken  but  a  few  words  before  we  knew  that  he 
had  a  mind  to  match  his  person.  In  a  minute  or  so  the  saint's 
breviary  was  out  of  its  case,  and  we  were  examining  it  with 
attention,  while  the  priest  discoursed  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
showed  he  had  no  small  knowledge  of  medieval  manuscripts.  It 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  while  its  guardian's  pride 
in  it,  and  his  manifest  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  foreigners  (of 
whom  one  at  least  was  a  competent  critic)  were  delightful  to 
witness.  But  the  discussion  became  at  the  end  too  technical  for 
my  attention,  which  wandered  oiF  to  the  Englishman's  a  Kempis, 
lying  close  to  my  hand,  and  I  turned  over  its  yellow  pages 
musingly  until  I  realised  that  the  examination  of  the  breviary 
was  finished. 

**  You  are  very  amiable,  Messieurs,  to  have  come  so  far  to  see 
this  relic,"  remarked  the  Cur6,  pulling  his  spectacles  lower  on  his 
nose,  and  looking  at  us  over  them,  **  Especially  as  you  are,  I 
suppose,  Protestants  .? "  he  added. 

My  friend  and  I  disclaimed  the  title  so  hastily  as  to  cause 
the  old  priest  some  amusement.  **Well,  well,"  he  said 
indulgently,  "  at  any  rate  you  cannot  have  known  the  same 
devotion  for  the  blessed  Hugues  which  has  brought  here  most 
of  those  yirho  come  to  see  his  book." 

*'  But  there  is  one  saint  and  his  book,"  I  observed,  rather 
sententiously,  I  fear,  "  for  whom  we  all  have  a  like  devotion, 
whatever  our  country,  creed,  or  age."  And  holding  out  the 
Imitation,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity  about  it. 

**  Ah,  there  you  have  a  great  treasure  of  mine,"  he  said 
smiling.  "  It  has  been  as  an  heirloom  in  my  family.  Messieurs, 
a  bargain, — if  you  will  stay  and  take  dejeuner  with  an  old  man 
who  has  not  often  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  Englishman,  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  of  your  countryman  and  the  inscription  in  his 
a  Kempis." 
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We  were  at  heart  only  too  pleased  to  stay,  and  though  I  fancied 
the  housekeeper  was  not  so  pleased,  and  that  I  heard  vociferations 
from  the  kitchen,  we  had  an  excellent  little  dejeuner.  The  old 
priest  was  so  charming  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  naivety,  of 
humility  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  his  conversation 
was  wholly  delightful.  After  the  meal  we  went  into  the  little 
walled  garden,  and  sat  under  a  pear-tree,  where  our  coifFee 
was  brought  out  to  us,  after  we  had  assisted  the  Curd  to 
hunt  a  fowl  out  of  his  bed  of  seedling  wallflowers.  **  I  think 
the  blessed  St.  Francis  must  have  omitted  to  preach  to  the 
basse-cour^^  he  said  ruefully,  as  we  came  back.  "  For  my  part 
I  often  feel  most  unchristian  to  my  sister  the  hen." 

When  we  had  finished  our  coffee  he  drew  the  book  out  of  the 
pocket  of  his  cassock.  *'  I  must  warn  you  that  this  is  a  story 
for  the  fireside  in  winter,  and  not  for  all  this," — he  waved  his 
hand  to  include  the  little  green  garden,  the  warm  and  fragrant 
air,  the  stocks  and  wallflowers,  flagging  a  trifle  in  the  sun,  and  the 
drowsy  cooing  from  an  unseen  dovecot — *'but  it  does  not  matter. 

"  This  book,  then,  was  given  to  a  member  of  my  family  by 
its  owner,  Mr.  Fane,  an  English  gentleman  of  great  gifts  both 
of  mind  and  body,  a  very  noble  person, — une  ante  cTelite^  as  we 
say — all  whose  qualities  were  like  to  suff^er  ruin  through  a  disaster 
which  befell  him  in  early  manhood.  This  calamity,  brought  about 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  plunged  him  into  circumstances 
which  were  leading  him  in  a  direction  very  dijfferent  from  the  path 
wherein  he  had  early  set  his  steps,  and  to  which,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  he  afterwards  returned,  through  what  strange  agency  you 
shall  hear. 

**  About  the  end  of  the  year  1629  Mr.  Fane,  then  a  little  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  was  visiting  Paris  on  his  return  from  a 
foreign  tour,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of 
a  certain  Chevalier  de  Crussol,  a  man  of  notoriously  evil  life. 
They  had  met  but  a  few  times  when  a  violent  quarrel  took  place 
between  them,  in  which  Mr.  Fane,  so  far  as  human  judgment 
goes,  had  undoubted  right  upon  his  side.  As  a  result  of  this 
disagreement  Mr.  Fane  held  himself  in  readiness  to  receive  a 
challenge  from  the  Chevalier.  The  expected  cartel  was  never 
sent,  but  M.  de  Crussol  took  other  means  to  avenge  himself.  As 
the  Englishman  was  returning  alone  at  night  from  a  ball  he  was 
set  upon  by  the  Chevalier  and  several  -of  his  lackeys,  who,  after  a 
brief  struggle,  left  him  for  dead  in  the^street. 
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"The  door  at  which  Mr.  Fane  fell,  with  half  a  score  of  wounds 
upon  him,  was  that  of  the  house  which  Carl'  Egidio,  the  Grand 

Duke  of  P ,   was  making   his    residence  during  a  private 

sojourn  in  Paris.  By  the  Grand  Duke's  domestics,  then,  Mr. 
Fane  was  found  in  the  early  morning,  and,  being  carried  within, 
was  there  cared  for  during  the  space  of  two  or  three  months.  For 
many  weeks  of  this  time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  he  was 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  himself.  However,  the  Grand 
Duke,  seeing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  gentleman  of  condition, 
whose  appearance  moreover  had  from  the  first  attracted  him, 
spared  nothing  of  his  hospitality  and  care.  It  so  chanced  that 
Mr.  Fane  had  despatched  his  servant  to  England  before  he 
entered  Paris,  and  that  none  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  city  was 
aware  of  his  presence  there,  nor,  in  consequence,  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  him.  There  was  no  person  therefore  to  make 
enquiries  concerning  him,  nor  to  reveal  his  identity,  which  he, 
lying  for  weeks  unconscious,  was  equally  unable  to  disclose.  The 
result  of  this  general  ignorance,  when  he  returned  at  last  to  sense 
and  life,  was  not  long  in  reaching  Mr.  Fane's  ears.  His  friends, 
in  England  and  abroad  alike,  believed  him  dead,  slipt  out  of  life 
by  some  such  door,  perhaps,  as  that  through  which  he  had  so 
nearly  passed  ;  and  in  England  the  lady  whom  he  had  hopes  of 
winning  was  married  to  another. 

"  Mr.  Fane  now  fell  into  a  great  despair  and  blackness  of  soul. 
So  much  did  he  feel  the  faithlessness  of  her  whom  a  few  short 
months'  silence  could  so  alienate,  that  the  idea  of  a  return  to 
England  was  abhorrent  to  him.  Nor  to  his  disordered  mind  did 
it  appear  to  signify  that  he  had,  after  all,  escaped  the  sword  of  his 
enemy.  He  persuaded  himself  that  his  friends  had  forgotten 
him,  and  when  the  Grand  Duke,  who  had  conceived  a  violent 
attachment  for  his  company,  implored  him  to  return  with  him  to 
Italy,  Mr.  Fane  consented  with  a  sort  of  indifferent  pleasure, 
saying  bitterly  that  a  dead  man  had  no  right  to  come  to  life 
again.  He  accordingly  left  Paris  in  the  train  of  the  Grand 
Duke. 

"  Dead  he  was,  in  another  and  a  more  real  sense, — not,  indeed, 
so  dead  as  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  he  now  consorted,  but 
with  scarcely  a  trace  remaining  of  that  interior  life  which  had 
once  been  to  him  the  only  existence  worthy  of  the  name.  Carl' 
Egidio,  a  prince  of  cultured  vices,  called  him  saint  and  recluse, 
and  strove  to  draw  him  more  intimately  into  the  circle  of  his  own 
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pleasures,  but  that  Mr.  Fane  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  most 
of  the  grand-ducal  associates  did  not,  after  all,  confer  on  him  any 
real  title  to  those  names.  Yet  the  pleasures  of  the  court  held 
little  savour  for  him,  and  sometimes,  on  his  knees  with  the 
others  at  the  sumptuous  masses  which  they  all  attended  (for 
Carl'  Egidio  was  extremely  orthodox)  faint  and  bitter  memories 
of  better  days  broke  into  his  soul.  And  the  shy  little  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Maddalena,  the  poor  little  bride  who  regretted 
her  convent,  talked  to  him  at  times  on  themes  which  had  once 
been  more  than  a  name  to  him,  and  which  these  conversations,  he 
could  not  but  know  it,  were  almost  all  she  had  to  prevent  their 
becoming  names  to  her  also.  It  was  for  her  sake  that  he  suffered 
the  mention  of  things  once  dear,  now  inexpressibly  alien  to  him, 
and  perhaps  a  little  for  her  sake  too  that  he  kept  himself  clean  of 
the  grosser  forms  of  vice. 

**  But  these  could  not  fail,  in  time,  to  close  upon  him. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  were  none  too  difficult,  and  he  had  every 
gift  to  commend  him  to  a  woman.  Before  the  winter  was  come 
Donna  Flavia  Ranuccini,  a  married  kinswoman  of  the  Duke's, 
had  lured  him  along  a  perilous  path  of  intimacy  to  a  disastrous 
end.  He  did  not  love  her,  but  she  had  wrested  from  him  as 
much  as  he  had  in  those  days  to  give  to  any  woman  ;  and  to  an 
intimacy  of  such  a  kind,  at  that  time  and  in  such  surroundings, 
there  could  be  but  one  conclusion.  Mr.  Fane  was  only 
fulfilling,  alas,  what  his  world  expected  of  a  gentleman  of  fashion, 

when  after  a  year's  residence  in  P he  made  preparations  for 

becoming  Donna  Flavia's  acknowledged  lover. 

**  It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  second  evening  in  November. 
October,  so  lately  fled,  had  carried  off  few  leaves  from  the  trees 
in  the  Duke's  beautiful  gardens,  into  which  Mr.  Fane  sat 
looking  from  a  window-seat  of  his  apartment  in  the  palace.  A 
half-moon,  sometimes  obscured  by  light  fingers  of  cloud,  shone 
on  the  statues  among  the  trees,  the  dryads  and  fauns,  and  the 
Silenus  in  the  middle  of  the  nearest  plot,  and  through  the  open 
casement  came  now  and  then  the  shiver  of  the  leaves.  Half 
lying  on  the  deep  seat  the  Englishman  propped  his  chin  on  his 
hand  and  looked  out.  Something  in  the  tall  cypresses  reminded 
him  of  a  graveyard,  and  the  white  and  silent  statues  of 
monuments, — or  ghosts.  Ghosts  might  well  walk  in  the  palace 
gardens,  the  ghosts  of  those  who  had  played  out  their  lives  there, 
on  the  lawns  and  terraces  in  summer,  or  in  winter  in  the  apart- 
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ments  on  the  other  side,  now  alight  with  revelry  fronni  which  he 
had  withdrawn  himself, — for  what  ?  Donna  Flavians  letter  was 
in  his  pocket, — in  a  few  years  she  too  would  be  a  ghost  of  the 
garden, — and  he  ?  But  he  was  already  dead,  and  had  a  right  to 
walk  already.  And  then  he  remembered, — ^what  indeed  he  had 
forgotten  merely  for  an  hour  or  two — that  it  was  All  Souls'  Day. 

^'  Even  as  he  remembered  it  the  heavy  window-curtain  swayed 
slowly  out  from  its  place,  as  a  curtain  by  an  open  window  will 
do  either  with  a  gust  of  wind  or  with  the  opening  of  a  door. 
But  the  wind  was  nothing  save  an  occasional  light  shudder  in  the 
garden,  and  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  long  dimly-lit  room  had 
in  truth  been  opened,  for,  turning  his  head  on  the  instant,  Mr. 
Fane  heard  it  softly  closed.  Looking  down  the  room  he 
discerned  the  figure  of  a  man  coming  towards  him,  and  with 
some  vexation  wondered  who  entered  unannounced  at  such  an 
hour.  But  as  the  intruder  came  nearer  he  started  from  the  window 
with  his  hand  on  his  sword.     It  was  the  Chevalier  de  Crussol. 

"  He  was  dressed,  as  always,  with  some  elaboration,  in  rich 
and  pale  satins,  with  his  dark  lovelocks  falling  over  Venice  point, 
a  jewel  in  his  ear,  and  a  medal,  or  an  order,  on  a  broad  ribbon 
about  his  neck.  Bareheaded,  with  his  left  hand,  sparkling  with 
rings,  resting  lightly  on  his  sword-hilt,  he  came  slowly  down  the 
room  towards  his  foe,  and  his  short  velvet  cloak  swung  from  his 
shoulder  as  he  walked.  But  when  he  was  within  a  couple  of 
yards  from  Mr.  Fane  he  suddenly  halted,  and  stood  looking  at 
him  with  an  air  of  extraordinary  seriousness.  Mr.  Fane's  last 
recollection  of  him  was  very  different,  and  of  the  wild  passions 
and  vindictive  triumph  which  had  then  been  imprinted  on  his 
countenance  there  was  now  no  trace,  nor  indeed  of  any  other 
emotion.  All  expression  seemed  to  have  been  wiped,  as  with  a 
sponge,  from  his  face,  which  yet  bore  everything  by  which  a  man 
may  recognise  one  whom  he  has  loved,  or  hated. 

'*  *  What  do  you  want  here  ? '  asked  Mr.  Fane,  finding  his 
voice  at  last  under  his  amazement. 

^'  The  Chevalier  made  no  answer,  nor  moved,  but  continued 
to  look  at  him  with  eyes  of  a  strange  flickering  greyness. 

"  *  Speak,  in  God's  name  ! '  cried  Fane.  *  What  are  you  here 
for  ?  Are  you  mad  ? '  And  indeed  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
other  explanation  of  his  audacity. 

*^ '  Do  you  not  know,'  said  the  Chevalier  in  a  low  tone, 
speaking  French,  *  that  it  is  the  jour  des  Morts  ? ' 
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*^  The  sound  of  his  voice  carried  Mr.  Fane  back  in  an  instant 
to  the  dark  street  in  Paris,  the  torches,  and  the  swords.  *  I 
know  it/  he  returned  in  the  same  tongue.  *And  you  have, 
perhaps,  a  fancy  to  join  them  ? ' 

"  His  visitor  paid  no  heed,  but  continuing  to  look  at  Mr.  Fane 
with  the  same  indescribable  calm,  said  gravely  :  '  I  am  come  to 
warn  you  of  peril.' 

"  ^  Another  assassination  ! '  exclaimed  the  Englishman  bitterly. 

"  ^  Rather  self-murder,'  replied  the  Chevalier,  with  not  the 
faintest  sign  of  blenching  at  the  taunt. 

'^  His  composure,  but  still  more  the  reference  to  his  own 
private  affairs,  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Fane.  '  Now,  by  Him 
that  made  me,'  he  began,  springing  towards  him.  The  Chevalier 
retreated  a  step  and  put  a  hand  to  stay  him  ;  but  Mr.  Fane 
never  touched  him.  In  after  years,  I  believe,  he  could  never 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  reason  of  sudden  enlightment  ;  the 
figure,  even  in  the  subdued  light,  was  so  distinct,  so  real,  with  all 
the  visible  attributes  of  breathing  humanity  about  it.  But  on 
his  closer  advance  he  knew. 

'^  He  recoiled  very  slowly,  crossing  himself  almost  mechanically, 
and  the  dead  murderer  and  his  living  victim  stood  looking  at 
each  other  across  the  riven  veil.  There  was  no  fear  in  Mr. 
Fane's  heart,  but  awe  certainly,  and  a  great  wonder.  Why  had 
the  creature  come, — to  ask  his  forgiveness  ?  No,  for  as  the 
thought  shot  through  his  mind  (he  forgetting  for  the  moment 
what  had  already  passed  between  them)  the  apparition  answered 
it.  *  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  human  pardon,  Mr.  Fane  ;  but  I 
entreat  you,  by  Him  you  named  just  now,  not  to  do  this  thing.' 

"  The  strange  dead  eyes  were  full  upon  him,  passionless  and 
yet  compelling.  Fane  was  shaken,  but  to  be  brought  to  book 
by  one  whom  he  could  not  but  know  to  be  infinitely  worse  than 
himself  touched  his  sore  and  haughty  soul  too  sharply.  The 
human  passion  swept  away  with  it  the  sense  (which  one  might 
have  supposed  overpowering)  that  he  was  speaking  to  no  living 
man.  '  Enough,'  he  said  shortly,  and  added,  *  you  find  yourself, 
surely,  on  a  strange  errand,  M.  le  Chevalier.' 

"  '  The  messenger,'  returned  his  visitor  almostly  inaudibly, 
*  is  not  accounted  of, — and  you  will  not  listen,  nor  stay  your 
steps  before  it  be  too  late  ? ' 

'*  Mr.  Fane,  without  replying  in  words,  made  a  gesture  of 
negation,  and  a  clock  in  some  recess  of  the  room  struck  the 
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quarter.  It  was  the  hour  at  which  he  had  ordered  his  chair  to 
await  him.  The  figure  of  his  visitant  stood  between  him  and 
the  door  through  which  he  must  pass  to  g^n  the  courtyard,  not 
that  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  by  which  the  Chevalier  had 
entered,  but  a  porte  de  degagement  on  the  left  of  the  window. 
He  looked  towards  it  impatiently,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
plain  to  an  earthy  guest. 

"  *  Mr.  Fane,'  said  the  figure,  holding  up  his  hand,  while  for 
the  first  time  a  trace  of  emotion  thrilled  in  his  low  and  even  voice, 
*  Mr.  Fane,  I  will  call  another  to  stay  you.  You  shall  not  dare 
to  pass  that  door.' 

"  And  with  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,  as  naturally  as  a  living 
man  might  turn.  On  the  wall,  not  far  from  the  door,  there 
hung  a  beautifully  carved  crucifix  of  ivory  and  silver,  Carl' 
Egidio's  gift  to  his  favourite.  Before  Fane  had  time  to  inter- 
pose the  spirit  of  his  enemy  had  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right,  the  light  glinting  dully  upon  it,  a  little  dagger  which  he 
drew  from  his  breast.  Now  he  was  at  the  door,  and  put  the 
crucifix  high  up  against  the  central  f)anel,  and,  holding  it  thus, 
drove  the  stiletto  through  the  ring  deep  into  the  wood.  Then 
he  half  turned,  looked  round  at  Fane,  and — ^was  gone. 

**  Mildmay  Fane  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead.  The 
room  was  empty,  just  as  it  had  been  a  few  minutes  ago,  save  for 
the  white  Christ  hanging  over  against  him,  nailed  to  the  oak  by 
an  assassin's  dagger.  The  sense  of  having  dealt  with  the  unseen 
was  a  thousandfold  more  potent  now  than  when  he  had  spoken 
with  the  phantom.  Great  God  !  what  did  it  mean  ? — and  yet  he 
knew. 

"  Then  he  told  himself  that  he  was  dreaming.  But  the  crucifix 
upon  the  door, — ^was  it  real,  or  was  it  not  ?  He  went  slowly  up 
to  it,  not  daring  to  touch  it.  Yes,  surely,  it  was  as  real  as  sight 
could  prove  it,  and  the  little  dagger,  with  the  ruby  in  the  hilt, — 
the  dagger  which  he  knew,  which  had  once  had  his  own  blood 
upon  it — was  fast  in  the  panel.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  drew 
it  back  again.  *  I  will  leave  the  Christ  there  until  I  return,  and  if 
it  be  there  still  I  shall  know  that  I  am  not  dreaming.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  ghosts,'  he  thought  to  himself.  But  he  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  fixedly  at  the  Figure  so  strangely  suspended  in 
his  path. 

'*  The  clock  struck  the  half-hour,  and  he  turned  away  to  get 
his  cloak  from  the  window-seat.     When  he  had  his  back  to  the 
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barred  door  he  thought  with  a  smile  of  his  visitor's  defiance, 
^  You  shall  not  dare  to  pass  that  door  ! '  He  put  the  cloak  about 
him  and  walked  steadily  to  it  again. 

"  Ah,  God  !  how  the  Christ  looked  at  him,  under  the  thorn- 
crowned  brows  !  And  as  Mildmay  Fane  stood  with  his  hand 
upon  the  handle,  in  the  act  to  turn  the  latch,  he  suddenly  drew 
back  trembling.  Not  knowing  why,  but  as  one  dreaming,  he 
put  out  his  hand  instead  to  the  Chevalier's  poignard.  His 
fingers  encountered  nothing  but  the  panel  of  the  door,  but  the 
crucifix,  as  though  its  support  were  removed,  slipped  instantly 
down  the  polished  oak.  He  caught  it  as  it  fell,  and,  as  his 
fingers  closed  on  the  symbol  which  an  incredible  act  of  divine 
mercy  had  placed  to  bar  his  way,  the  temptation  dropped  dead  in 
his  breast  like  a  shot  bird,  and  with  an  overmastering  sense  of 
awe  and  gratitude  he  sank  upon  his  knees  with  the  crucifix 
pressed  to  his  lips. 

"  A  week  later  he  had  left  P for  ever.     Of  all  the  Grand 

Duke's  gifts  he  carried  away  with  him  but  one,  and  left  nothing 
behind  of  permanency  but  his  memory  to  the  little  Grand 
Duchess. 

^'  So  you  see,  my  children,"  said  the  old  priest,  smiling  upon 
us,  **  that  even  if  on  All  Souls'  Day  you  met  the  ghost  of  one 
who  had  been  your  enemy, — though  I  hope  that  neither  of  you 
has  such  a  thing — you  would  not  need  to  think  he  came  to  do 
you  harm." 

"  But,  Father,"  said  I,  infinitely  touched  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  tone,  "  why  should  it  have  been  his  enemy  that  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Fane  ?     Do  you  think  it  was  in  expiation  of  his  crime  ?  " 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  **  That  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Let 
us  hope  so.  I  think  that  when  Mr.  Fane  prayed  before  the  altar 
for  the  repose  of  the  Chevalier's  soul,  as  he  did  to  the  end  of  his 
life, — as  he  here  asked  his  friend  to  pray — "  he  lifted  the  book — 
"  that  must  have  been  a  hope  with  him  .  .  .  when  he  prayed  also 
(as  I  am  sure  he  did)  that  he  himself,  to  whom  so  great  a  mercy 
had  been  given, — misericordia  non  obliviscenda — might  not  be 
found  wanting  in  the  day  of  the  Lord." 

D.  K.  Brostbr 
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We  were  a  polyglot  company  on  board  the  little  Danube 
steamer  that  plies  between  the  Hungarian  towns  of  Orsova  on 
the  Roumanian  frontier  and  Semlin  just  above  Belgrade.  The 
morning  was  bitterly  cold  and  there  was  grumbling  about  the 
weather  in  many  shades  of  Magyar,  German,  Roumanian,  and 
Servian,  while  a  grand  but  unspeakable  Turk  from  the  little 
Turkish  island  of  Ada-Kaleh,  which  lies  mid-stream  in  the  Danube 
just  below  Orsova,  shivered  silently  in  the  English  great  coat  which 
kept  queer  company  with  his  red  fez.  A  wandering  English- 
woman, who,  to  be  Irish,  was  a  Scot,  and  two  Americans,  guileless 
of  any  lingo  but  Yankee,  were  thawing  themselves  with  hot 
coffee  in  the  little  saloon,  as  the  Margit  started  on  her  voyage 
upstream.  On  the  lower  deck,  at  the  steerage  end,  groups  of 
peasants  settled  themselves  with  their  bundles  and  their  babies, 
the  men,  huddled  in  felt  or  sheepskin  coats,  continuing  slumbers 
interrupted  by  an  early  start,  the  women,  in  skirts  that  made  up 
in  number  what  they  lacked  in  length,  soothing  wailing  babies 
with  scraps  of  folk-song,  Magyar,  Roumanian,  or  Servian.  To 
these  shivering  steerage  folk  the  traces  of  Trajan's  road,  cut  in 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  defile  of  Kasan,  were  less  interesting  than 
the  cheery  blaze  of  a  gipsy  fire  that  a  ragged  but  merry  group 
had  lighted  in  one  of  the  caverns  past  which  the  steamer  glided 
on  its  way  through  the  grandest  bit  of  scenery  on  the  Danube. 

We  halted  at  villages  on  the  Servian  shore  to  take  on  board 
clusters  of  stalwart  peasants  in  picturesque  but  insanitary  costume, 
since  the  complicated  lengths  of  motley  rags  wound  round  their 
feet  and  up  the  legs  to  the  knee  are  worn  day  and  night  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch.  These  added  themselves  to  the  many- 
coloured  and  not  too  fragrant  bouquet  of  Hungarians  and 
Roumanians,  gipsies  and  Jews,  who,  as  the  sun  rose,  swarmed 
on  to  the  upper  deck,  to  eat  strange  foods  with  stilettos  and 
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cheer  themselves  with  wine  that  went  direct  from  the  bottle  to 
the  head. 

A  Servian  priest  and  a  Servian  matron  joined  the  saloon 
passengers  at  Milanovac,  the  priest  girt  about  the  loins  with  a 
red  sash  above  a  long  black  soutaney  the  lady,  who  might  other- 
wise have  passed  for  a  decent  housewife  of  Brixton  or  Clapham, 
wearing  instead  of  a  bonnet  a  red  Turkish  fez  laid  flat  on  her 
scalp  and  bound  round  with  a  wide  plait  of  hair, — her  own  or 
another's.  A  sleeveless  Zouave  coat  of  dark  red  velvet  kept 
in  countenance  headgear  which  we  saw  later  worn  by  many  Servian 
women  of  the  lower  middle  class. 

We  had  stopped  to  take  on  coal  at  Bazias,  had  lunched 
leisurely,  with  a  dessert  of  Muscatel  grapes  bought  at  a  few 
nickels  a  pound  from  peasants  on  one  of  the  piers  we  passed  ; 
we  had  glided  past  islands  and  ruins  of  fortresses,  Turkish 
and  Servian,  and  had  watched  the  sun  set  exquisitely  on  the  spurs 
of  the  Carpathians,  turning  the  grey  waters  of  the  Danube  to 
blood  ;  and  at  last  in  the  moonlit  night  we  sighted  the 
capital  of  King  Peter's  kingdom,  marked  by  its  flashing  crown 
of  electric  lights. 

We  halted  there,  and  many  of  our  passengers  went  ashore,  but, 
having  no  passport,  I  preferred  to  make  the  fifteen  minutes' 
extra  voyage  to  the  Hungarian  town  of  Semlin,  stop  the  night 
there,  and  next  day  visit  Belgrade  by  local  steamer,  though  I  was 
assured  by  the  captain  of  the  steamer  that  no  passport  was 
necessary,  and  that  even  a  woman  travelling  alone  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  capital  which  most  British  know  only 
as  the  scene  of  the  horrible  royal  tragedy  of  some  years  ago. 
*'  Der  Konig  Peter  ist  ein  ganz  guter  solider  Mann  (King  Peter  is 
quite  a  good  and  worthy  man)  "  was  the  opinion  of  a  Servian  with 
whom  I  talked,  as  in  the  moonlight  we  glided  past  the  garden- 
girt  royal  villa  just  above  Belgrade  where  King  Alexander's  fatal 
love  afiair  b^an.  As  for  the  much-advertised  escapades  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  my  informant,  with  perhaps  more  charity  than 
knowledge,  described  these  as  the  youthful  follies  of  a  prince  who 
had  his  crop  of  wild  oats  to  sow. 

A  quarter-of-an-hour's  river-voyage  on  the  sunny  Sunday 
morning  seemed  simple  enough,  and  I  had  no  misgivings  about 
it  as  I  sauntered  through  the  gay  market-place,  picking  my 
way  between  country  carts,  and  crowds  of  peasant  folk, 
among  poultry  tied  by  the  feet  in  shrilly  protesting  bundles, 
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fruit  and  vegetables,  and  piles  of  the  red  pepper  that  are  a 
feature  of  every  Hungarian  market.  But  arrived  at  the  little 
river-side  pier,  I  was  to  learn  that  for  the  foreigner  without  a 
passport  the  voyage  to  Belgrade  was  no  such  easy  matter.  My 
best  German  procured  me  a  ticket,  but  that,  and  even  a  permit 
from  the  Hungarian  State  nulway,  describing  me  as  "  Hirlapiro 
angol  (English  journalist)/'  had  no  effect  on  the  gruff  Servian 
soldier  who  guarded  the  passage  up  the  little  pier  to  a  steamer 
that  fumed  and  fretted  at  one  end  as  I  did  at  the  other.  1  was 
referred  back  to  the  waiting-room,  where  a  crowd  of  would-be 
passengers  waited  tn  queue  near  a  sort  of  box-of&ce  until  a 
provokingly  deliberate  official  had  spelled  out  their  names  from  a 
big  ledger  and  handed  out  their  permits  duly  vised. 

Long  before  my  turn  came,  the  little  steamer  had  gone  puffing 
on  its  way  down  stream,  and  annoyance  gave  force  to  the  German 
in  which,  backed  by  my  railway  permit,  I  explained  that  I  had  not 
known  a  passport  would  be  needed  for  a  few  hours'  visit  to 
Belgrade.  It  was  useless.  Illiterate  officialism  demanded  that  I 
should  betake  myself  to  the  police  and  get  the  customary  certifi* 
cate,  so,  beginning  to  feel  as  if  I  were  a  Russian  refugee,  I  made  my 
way  back  to  the  town  and,  after  a  round  of  calls  on  leisurely  officials 
at  the  magistrature,  lighted  on  a  courteous  titled  somebody  who 
at  once,  with  the  politeness  characteristic  of  Hungarians,  vouched 
for  my  respectability, — or  at  least  signed  my  certificate.  When  at 
last,  tired  but  triumphant,  I  was  allowed  to  board  the  steamer, 
I  resolved  never  again  to  travel  in  far  lands  without  a  passport. 

The  steamer  deposited  its  cargo  of  Sunday  passengers  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  leading  up  to  the  Kalemegdan, 
the  pretty  little  park  where  on  fine  afternoons  all  Belgrade  walks 
and  drives,  listening  to  a  military  band  and  refreshing  itself  with 
ices  and  cofiFee  at  the  big  restaurants  near  the  entrance.  But  as 
it  was  still  early,  I  shared  the  lovely  view  across  the  river  Save 
only  with  a  silent  company  of  Servian  poets  in  bronze  who 
inhabit  the  little  grove  near  the  promenade  known  as  the  Fakir- 
Bair  or  Slope  of  Dreaming. 

The  streets  near  the  centre  of  the  town  were  lively  enough  as 
I  passed  through  them  a  little  later,  and  the  pretty  market- 
place, roofed  delightfully  with  trees,  was  ablaze  with  the  peasants' 
costumes  and  alive  with  bartering  in  many, tongues.  The  purple 
and  green  of  the  grapes,  the  orange  and  gold  of  melons  and 
gherkins,  the  flaming  red  of  the  inevitable  pepper,  and  the  vivid 
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colours  of  the  peasants*  dresses  made  splashes  of  brilliance  on  the 
rough  cobbles  beneath  the  screen  of  green  leaves. 

The  churches  were  emptying,  the  cafes  filling.  Passing  the 
Metropolitan  church,  where  a  little  crowd  had  gathered,  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  Servian  royalty  in  the  person  of  a  pale,  dark-haired 
girl,  quietly  dressed  in  grey  clothes  cut  in  English  style,  and 
attended  by  one  lady-in-waiting.  As  she  passed  close  to  me  on 
her  way  to  her  carnage,  it  was  easy  to  discern  in  the  sad  dark 
eyes  some  shadow  of  the  trouble  that  hovers  over  King  Peter's 
family  and  his  throne.  The  daughter  of  a  Montenegrin  princess, 
Princess  Helen  of  Servia  has  a  distinct  likeness  to  her  aunt,  the 
Queen  of  Italy. 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  I  found  many  of  the  shops  open  and 
the  streets  filled  with  Belgradians  in  Sunday  garb,  comely,  dark- 
eyed  women  whose  costumes  and  coifFures  suggested  a  careful 
study  of  English  as  well  of  Viennese  fashions,  and  tall  hand- 
some officers  in  smart  uniforms  of  dark  red  and  blue,  many  of 
them  hussars  from  their  quarters  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Electric  tramcars  were  buzzing  to  and  fro  in  the  long  street  that 
connects  the  Kalemegdan  with  the  new  Konak,  or  palace,  a 
handsome  white  building  standing  in  well-kept  gardens  close  to 
the  street.  A  military  band  was  playing  in  the  grounds  before 
the  palace,  and  outside  the  railings  a  crowd  had  gathered  to 
listen  to  the  music.  The  sunshine,  the  music,  the  careless  gaiety 
of  the  crowd  made  the  tragedy  of  three  years  ago,  enacted  near 
this  very  spot,  seem  only  an  evil  dream. 

The  passing  of  a  merry  bridal  party  gave  the  scene  its  finish- 
ing touch  of  gaiety.  Evidently  the  first  Sunday  of  October  is 
a  favourite  day  for  marrying  with  the  Belgradians,  for  in  the 
course  of  my  day  there,  I  met  several  bridal  processions  making 
the  circuit  of  the  town  in  carriages,  the  bride  wearing  with  her 
white  dress  and  veil  a  wreath  of  silver  tinsel  leaves  instead  of 
orange  flowers,  the  bridegroom  in  the  orthodox  frock  coat  and 
with  the  air  common  to  bridegrooms  of  a  lamb  being  led  to  the 
slaughter,  the  younger  guests,  perched  on  the  box  seats,  flourish- 
ing wands  wound  round  with  coloured  paper  above  horses  whose 
manes  were  knotted  with  white  or  coloured  kerchiefs. 

It  is  an  easy  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  King  Peter's 
capital.  The  Skuptschine  or  House  of  Representatives,  the  New 
and  the  Old  Palaces,  the  University,  the  National  Library,  and 
the  chief  Government  offices  are  all  within  easy  reach  of  each 
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other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  square  where  the 
National  Theatre  and  the  General  Post  Office  look  down  on  a 
bronze  horseman, — Prince  Michael  Obrenovitch,  whose  assassina- 
tion on  a  June  day  in  1868  was  one  of  many  warnings  to  Servian 
rulers. 

Servian  is  apparently  the  only  language  spoken  and  understood 
by  the  majority  of  Belgradians,  and  it  needed  both  ingenuity 
and  patience  to  negotiate  for  picture  postcards  and  for  a  lunch 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  good  though  rough  wine  of  the 
country.  Baedeker  declares  that  Austrian  money  is  taken 
reluctantly  in  Belgrade,  but  I  noted  no  sign  of  such  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  shopkeepers  and  waiters,  possibly  because  they  gauged 
my  ignorance  of  the  number  of  nickel  paras  and  piastres  that 
go  to  the  dinar^  or  franc,  or  the  Austrian  krone.  The  use  in 
Servian  inscriptions  of  Russian  characters  adds  yet  another 
complication  to  the  lot  of  the  stranger  in  Belg^de.  But 
Servians,  like  most  nations,  are  not  slow  to  understand  the 
universal  language  of  smiles  and  signs,  and  these  served  me 
when  I  lost  my  way  in  the  tangle  of  steep  streets  leading  to  the 
river-side  quay.  A  charming  dark-eyed  baby,  one  of  a  family 
who  directed  me  from  their  house-door,  ran  after  me  to  drop  a 
kiss  on  the  back  of  my  hand  and  prove  that  the  kuss  die  Hand  of 
the  polite  Austrian  and  Hungarian  has  not  become  a  dead  letter 
in  Servia. 

My  faithful  Baedeker  reminded  me  that  I  had  neglected  to  visit 
the  old  Turkish  fort  and  the  former  Turkish  town,  now  the  Jewish 
quarter ;  also  that  a  short  tramcar  ride  would  take  me  to 
Topschider,  the  King's  country  seat  with  the  park  where  Prince 
Michael  Obrenovitch  was  murdered.  But  for  a  lone  woman, 
without  an  escort,  and  without  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
the  Servian  language,  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdoih  to  leave 
Belgrade  while  there  was  yet  daylight. 

The  Servian  soldier  seemed  still  to  eye  me  with  suspicion  as  I 
passed  on  to  Hungarian  soil ;  but  mental  luggagte  is  duty  free 
and  even  he  could  not  challenge  my  wallet  of  impressions  of 
King  Peter's  gay  little  capital, — a  city  of  sunlit  streets,  of  hand- 
some men  and  comely  women,  of  a  market-place  brilliant  with 
colour,  and  palaces  girt  with  gardens  and  military  music — with 
only  the  shadow  in  the  dark  eyes  of  a  pale  young  princess  to  hint 
that  all  is  not  sunshine  in  the  country  of  King  Peter. 

x\.  Jut*  ^« 
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Henry  Mackenzie  presided  as  usual,  and  the  members  of  the 
Mirror  Club  was  seated  with  him  at  table  smoking  over  their 
wine.  It  was  a  dismal  winter's  night  late  in  the  year  1778,  and 
few  people  had  ventured  to  brave  the  elements,  since  the  narrow 
wynds  of  the  Scottish  capital  were  blocked  with  drifts  of  snow  and 
the  wind  whistled  shrilly  round  the  corners  of  the  streets.  But 
if  it  was  cheerless  out-of-doors,  the  tavern  bespoke  comfort. 
Lucky  Dunbar,  anxious  to  retain  the  patronage  of  his  distinguished 
guests,  who  to  his  annoyance  occasionally  resorted  to  Somers's 
opposite  the  guardhouse  in  the  High  Street,  had  specially 
reserved  for  their  use  his  most  spacious  public  room,  and  had 
before  hastening  to  attend  to  his  other  customers  piled  the  logs 
high  on  the  blazing  hearth. 

The  members  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  ;  it  was  a  select 
gathering,  although  the  attendance  was  perhaps  rather  smaller 
than  usual  owing  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  weather.  Besides 
the  President  there  were  Alexander  Abercromby,  Robert  Cullen, 
and  Macleod  Bannatyne,  all  of  them  advocates  by  profession,  and 
rapidly  rising  at  the  bar.  They  had  important  business  to  transact, 
which  for  the  moment  was  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  another 
member,  William  Craig,  who  happened  to  be  late.  In  the  mean- 
time the  talk  turned  on  politics  and  Mackenzie  was  bewailing  the 
iniquities  of  taxation. 

*'  For  instance,  gentlemen,  this  is  excellent  claret  that  our  host 
has  provided  for  us,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  drinking  it 
three  months  hence,"  he  said,  poising  his  glass  between  finger 
and  thumb  and  regarding  it  critically  with  the  eye  of  a  con- 
noisseur. "  Poor  Home  told  me  at  the  Poker  Club  the  other 
day  that  he  could  not  afford  his  favourite  beverage  since  the 
Government  had  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  it.  He  intends  to 
express  his  indignation  in  verse,  and  I  hope  that  a  public  protest 
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by   the  author  of  Douglas  will  bring  the  Southrons  to  their 
senses,  and  lead  to  the  repeal  of  this  disgraceful  enactment." 

The  others  readily  acquiesced,  and  Bannatyne  added  : 

"I  have  heard  that  David  Hume,  who,  as  you  will  all 
remember,  much  preferred  port,  used  to  ridicule  Home  on  this 
very  subject,  and  actually  stated  in  his  will  that  it  was  the  only 
cause  of  contention  between  them  in  temporal  matters.** 

**  That  is  so,'*  returned  Mackenzie,  **  for  I  have  read  the  will 
myself,  and  a  curious  document  it  is.'* 

"  But  was  there  ever  a  more  warlike  individual  than  honest 
John  ?  *'  Bannatyne  went  on.  **  He  is  now  fifty-six,  but  his 
reverence  might  be  half  that  age  by  the  way  he  carries  on.  Since 
he  obtained  that  commission  in  the  South  Fencibles,  Buccleuch*s 
regiment,  this  year,  he  has  had  several  falls  from  his  horse,  the 
last  rather  serious  Fm  told.  From  the  memorable  days  of  the 
Forty-Five  when  he  and  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk  defied  the 
Pretender  and  gave  such  valuable  assistance  to  Cope  and  his 
army  at  Dunbar  by  informing  them  of  the  Highlanders*  where- 
abouts, he  has  been  longing  to  kill  somebody.  His  friends  are 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  more  peaceful  pursuits. 
Principal  Robertson  tells  me  that  our  premier  dramatist  received 
a  bulky  parcel  not  long  ago,  which  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
pair  of  ginger-bread  pistols,  and  which  must  have  been  sent  him 
by  some  wit.'* 

At  this  Abercromby,  who  had  been  listening  to  Bannatyne*s 
story  with  evident  amusement,  broke  in  with  a  loud  laugh  and  a 
thump  on  the  table  as  if  he  were  challenging  someone.  "  I  know 
all  about  that  tale,  as  I  had  it  from  a  reliable  authority  whose 
name,  however,  I  must  not  mention.  Home  had  attended  a 
supper-party  the  night  before,  and  when  one  of  the  company  said 
that  he  had  been  insulted  by  a  churlish  postilion,  he  exclaimed  in 
that  impetuous  way  of  his,  *  Where  were  your  pistols  ? '  The 
others  concocted  this  plan  between  them  ;  and,  as  our  warrior 
was  setting  out  for  Musselburgh,  the  parcel  arrived  with  a 
letter,  stating  that  his  friends  could  not  think  of  his 
undertaking  so  hazardous  a  journey  without  being  properly 
equipped.** 

"  I  am  afraid  that  his  martial  ardour  will  not  be  cooled  by 
such  strategy,'*  said  Bannatyne.  "  He  takes  his  adopted  pro- 
fession too  seriously  for  that." 

Abercromby  smiled  as  he  turned  to  Cullen.     "  By  the  way, 
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have  you  been  worrying  Principal  Robertson  lately  ?  That  was 
a  cruel  trick  you  played  upon  him  and  Lord  Greville  the  other 
morning.  To  think  that  you  should  have  had  the  audacity  to  seat 
yourself  behind  the  curtain  and  lecture  his  lordship  in  bed  for 
staying  out  so  late  at  night !  Really,  really !  And  how  you 
managed  to  carry  it  off  successfully  and  extract  a  confession  and 
a  promise  of  reform  from  the  unfortunate  youth,  I  cannot  imagine. 
No  wonder  that  Robertson  called  you  a  designing  dog,  when 
Greville  complained  that  it  was  too  bad  to  admonish  him  twice 
over  for  the  same  offence,  and  the  doctor  discovered  that  you  had 
been  beforehand  with  his  pupil.  I  consider  that  his  language 
was  exceedingly  moderate,  seeing  what  he  has  suffered  at  your 
hands.'* 

'*  But  have  you  heard  the  latest  story  about  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent ? "  observed  Mackenzie,  who  fully  entered  into  the  joke  and 
wished  to  draw  out  Cullen.  "  It  is  so  good  that  he  must  tell  it 
you  himself.'* 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  figure  of  the  group  was  Cullen. 
Up  to  the  present  he  had  been  silent  and  had  not  taken  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  Indeed  his  outward  demeanour 
betokened  the  utmost  gravity,  but  anyone  could  see  from  the 
quizzical  expression  he  assumed  when  addressed  that  he  was  a 
born  actor.  After  slowly  filling  his  glass  he  began  with  affected 
modesty  :  "  Really,  gentlemen,  I  hardly  like  to,  for  I  fear  that  in 
this  instance  I  have  been  somewhat  indiscreet,  though  my  lord  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  Principal  Robertson  is  an  old  friend,  and 
he  does  not  mind  my  harmless  vagaries,  but  with  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent it  is  different.  I  happened  to  be  his  guest  the  other  evening, 
and  after  dinner  the  company  pressed  me  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities 
of  certain  judges  well  known  to  you,  Monboddo,  Gardenstone, 
Kames  and  others,  when  our  host  solemnly  desired  me  to  add  an 
imitation  of  himself.  I  hesitated  at  first,  and  tried  to  pass  it 
off,  but  in  the  end  I  reluctantly  consented.  The  others  were  con- 
vulsed, but  his  lordship  was  much  nettled  and  stiffly  remarked  : 
*  Very  amusing,  Mr.  Robert,  very  amusing,  ye're  a  clever  fellow, 
very  clever  ;  but  just  let  me  tell  you  that's  no  the  way  to  rise  at 
the  bar.' " 

"And  after  he  had  specially  invited  you  to  display  your 
talent  1  "  exclaimed  Abercromby  with  disgust,  when  the  laughter 
at  the  dexterous  rendering  of  the  judge's  familiar  tones  had 
subsided.      "  For  my  part  I   have  always  regarded   the   Lord 
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President  of  the  Court  of  Session  as  a  cantankerous^  cross-grained 
old  curmudgeon,  and  I  am  now  convinced  of  it.'* 

**Hold  hard  with  your  epithets,  Abercromby,"  entreated 
Mackenzie  with  a  significant  look.  "  No  doubt  our  friend  Cullen 
made  the  poor  man  feel  rather  uncomfortable,  so  perhaps  there 
was  some  excuse  for  him.*' 

**  Your  experience  reminds  me  of  a  similar  incident,*'  began 
Bannatyne  musingly,  as  he  puffed  great  clouds  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe.  "  It  concerns  John  Henderson,  popularly  known  as 
the  Bath  Roscius,  although  he  comes  of  a  good  Covenanting 
stock.  He  is  now  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  Shakespeare 
on  the  stage,  and  he  appeared  as  Shylock  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  London  last  year  under  Colman's  management,  as 
you  may  have  read  in  The  Scots  Magazine.  They  say  that 
Macklin,  who  has  hitherto  impersonated  the  Jew  with  great 
success,  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels.  Henderson  is,  like  you, 
an  adept  in  mimicry,  and  Garrick,  who,  according  to  all  accounts, 
is  of  a  very  jealous  disposition,  once  refused  him  an  engagement 
because  he  was  annoyed  by  an  imitation  of  himself,  which  his 
rival  gave  in  his  presence  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  assembled 
company." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  save  me  from  my  friends,"  remarked 
Mackenzie.  "  But  I  do  not  think,  Cullen,  that  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent has  it  in  his  power  to  treat  you  as  Garrick  did  Henderson. 
jib  sit  omen  !  " 

Just  then  a  loud  rap  was  heard  in  the  street  below,  and 
presently  Lucky  appeared  followed  by  Craig,  whom  he  ushered 
into  the  room  with  due  ceremony.  Like  his  brother  advocates 
of  the  Mirror  Club,  the  new-comer  was  subsequently  raised  to 
the  bench,  and  his  aspect  was  pre-eminently  judicial.  He  had  a 
determined  mouth,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  a  rather  prominent 
hawk-like  nose.  After  removing  his  heavy  cloak  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  he  joined  the  others  at  the  table,  and  Lucky  respect- 
fully retired. 

'*  Ah,  here  comes  our  Mr.  Fleetwood,"  cheerily  cried 
Mackenzie  in  allusion  to  Craig's  latest  contribution  to  the  annals 
of  the  club  on  the  effects  of  refinement  and  delicacy  of  taste  as 
evidenced  by  the  character  of  that  fastidious  person.  **Now 
we  can  get  to  business.  Mr.  Craig,  who  was  to  have  read  us  a 
paper  to-night,  has  failed  us.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  much 
occupied  with   his  legal  duties   during  the  past   week,  which 
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accounts  for  his  late  arriral,  and  he  has  not  found  time  to  write 
on  the  subject  which  we  selected  at  our  last  meeting.  Perhaps 
he  has  taken  warning  by  the  fate  of  Abercrombjr  yonder  who,  for 
want  of  due  preparation,  was  compelled  not  so  long  ago  to  put  his 
paper  in  his  pocket  and  drink  a  bumper  to  its  manes.  But  this 
deviation  from  our  usual  custom  does  not  much  matter.  I  have 
an  important  announcement  to  make  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
will  meet  with  your  approval.  Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
presiding  over  this  convivial  gathering,  I  have  had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  Craig,  and,  as  it  is  his  own  idea,  I  will  let  him 
tell  you  what  it  was  all  about.  Moreover,  I  see  that  he  is 
impatient  to  begin." 

"Indeed,  I  am,  sir,*'  said  Craig  complacently,  '*and  with 
your  leave  I  propose  to  outline  the  project  I  have  in  view.  Our 
discourses  have  turned  on  manners,  taste,  and  literature.  We 
have  cultivated  letters  in  the  midst  of  our  daily  avocations,  and 
I  hope  I  may  say  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  instruction  as  weU 
as  amusement  to  us.  But  why  should  we  keep  these  matters  to 
ourselves  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  enlighten  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  advice  ?  What  nobler 
ambition  could  inspire  us  than  to  rival  in  very  deed  those 
renowned  essayists  whose  genius  shed  lustre  on  their  age  }  ** 

Thus  far,  gradually  gaining  in  fervour,  had  his  eloquence 
carried  him  when  Cullen's  piping  voice  broke  in.  "  Is  it  your 
intention  that  we  should  publish  a  weekly  journal  similar  to 
The  Spectator  or  The  Tatler  ?  *' 

"That  is  just  like  you,  Cullen,"  replied  Craig  testily; 
**  whenever  any  one  happens  to  be  speaking  you  always  attempt 
to  anticipate  what  he  wishes  to  say.  I  was  about  to  remark  that 
the  examples  of  Addison  and  Steele  should  serve  as  an  inspir- 
ation for  us." 

'^  A  capital  idea,"  cried  Abercromby,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
CuUen,  and  at  this  fresh  interruption  the  speaker  subsided  in 
disgust.  *'  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  just  completed 
a  short  paper  which  I  think  would  be  suitable  for  such  a  work  as 
this  ?  It  is  better  than  my  last  contribution  which,  as  the 
President  has  referred  to  it,  was,  I  admit,  lacking  in  proportion 
and  open  to  criticism  on  that  account  ;  and  it  illustrates  the  evil 
consequences  of  retiring  from  society,  as  appears  from  the 
character  of  an  old  college  acquaintance  of  mine,  whose  identity  it 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  conceal  under  an  assumed  name." 
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At  this  Bannatyne  interposed,  mainly  if  not  entirely  with  the 
idea  of  smoothing  matters,  for  he  too  had  literary  wares  for 
disposal.  ^^  And  may  I  on  my  part  add  that  I  have  endeavoured 
by  means  of  certain  imaginary  correspondence  addressed  by  a 
merchant  and  his  wife  to  a  mutual  friend  to  show  the  advantage 
amiability  in  persons  nearly  connected  ?  The  letters  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gold  (for  they  arc  so  named)  are,  I  venture  to  say, 
genuinely  edifying.*' 

CuUen,  however,  did  not  t^ke  the  words  as  aimed  at  him,  for 
he  went  on.  *^But  you  must  hear  me,  gentlemen.  I  was 
present  the  other  day  at  an  election  dinner,  which  was  given  in  a 
small  country  town,  where  I  was  staying  with  a  friend.  The 
diverse  head-gear  of  the  company  was  ranged  on  the  wall  behind 
them,  and,  as  I  found  the  conversation  of  my  neighbours, — the 
one  a  prosy  professor  and  the  other  a  gay  young  buck — some- 
what tedious,  I  amused  myself  by  fitting  each  hat  to  the  head  of 
its  supposed  owner.  I  have  often  noticed  that  in  their  dress 
people  are  apt  to  stamp  in  some  distinctive  way  the  image  of 
their  minds,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  an  instructive  moral  essay 
might  be  evolved  out  of  this  experience." 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  not  so  fast,  please ! "  urged  Mackenzie, 
appealing  for  order.  "  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  combined  intellect  of  this  learned  assembly  will  prove  equal  to 
the  occasion,but  pray  permit  Mr.  Craig  to  proceed  withhis  scheme.'* 

Craig,  somewhat  mollified,  then  resumed.  "I  had  intended 
to  observe,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  my  friends,  that  we  must 
consider  what  topics,  generally  not  individually  speaking,  should 
be  included  in  a  collection  of  this  description.  As  I  was  saying, 
we  have  the  shining  examples  of  Addison  and  Steele  to  guide  us, 
but  we  need  not  be  the  slavish  imitators  of  their  methods. 
Different  times,  different  manners.  You  will  recollect  that 
Robert  Hepburn,  of  Bearford,  produced  another  Tatler  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  signed  himself 
somewhat  facetiously,  Donald  MacStaff  of  the  North.  It  was 
too  closely  modelled  on  its  predecessor,  and  did  not  succeed. 
In  my  opinion  the  foibles  and  fashionable  affectations  of  the 
other  sex,  however,  still  afford  a  becoming  theme  for  discussion, 
if  not  for  censure.  Did  not  Steele  administer  a  gentle  rebuke  to 
his  countrywomen,  while  at  the  same  time  he  assured  them,  and 
rightly  too,  that  this  was  the  readiest  way  of  adorning  and 
instructing  them  ? " 
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Bannatyne  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  If  that  is  your  serious 
intention,  Craig,  you  will  have  your  female  acquaintance  about 
your  ears  in  no  time,  and  you  will  never  be  able  to  hold  up  your 
head  in  public  again.'* 

"But  surely  you  do  not  suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that  our 
identity  need  be  disclosed,*'  sarcastically  replied  Craig.  '*  It  is 
essential  for  the  success  of  my  project  that  the  strictest  secrecy 
should  be  preserved.  Mr.  Mackenzie  tells  me  that  he  will  ask 
his  good  friend  Mr.  Creech  to  publish  the  work  ;  and,  as  our 
President  will  of  course  conduct  the  paper,  neither  the  publisher 
nor  the  public  need  know  the  names  of  the  contributors.  Let 
us  write  under  various  disguises  :  Barbara  Bustle,  Gabriel  Gossip, 
Simon  Softly,  Letitia  Lappet,  Marjory  Mushroom, — there's  a 
selection  for  you  to  choose  from.** 

"  Ay,  ay,  Creech  is  an  honest  fellow,'*  admitted  Mackenzie  ; 
"  he  will  not  try  to  unravel  the  secret.  I  will  broach  the  subject 
to  him  at  his  next  lev6e,  if  I  get  a  favourable  opportunity,  when 
Blair,  Home,  and  his  bosom  friend  Jupiter  Carlyle  are  not 
buzzing  about.  He  has  the  interests  of  literature  at  heart,  and 
he  will  do  his  best  to  promote  our  object.  I  will  merely  tell 
him  that  certain  literati  of  Scotland  are  concerned  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  that  I  am  expressly  forbidden  to  mention  any  names. 
He  will  take  my  word  for  it,  and  you  may  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

"Talking  of  disguises,  why  should  we  not  invite  assistance 
from  outside  correspondents .? "  suggested  CuUen.  **  Lord 
Hailes  might  be  asked  to  dilate  on  the  virtues  of  ancient 
medicines  under  the  signature  of,  say,  Antiquarius,  or  the  genial 
Dr.  Robertson  to  describe  his  sufferings  from  an  extreme  pro- 
pensity to  friendship  in  the  character  of — what  shall  we  say  ? — 
John  Hearty.*' 

"  A  good  idea  of  yours,  CuUen,  but  I  think  that  Hearty  is  a 
subject  which  would  suit  the  Man  of  Feeling  better,  and  perhaps 
we  may  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  undertake  it,"  said  Bannatyne, 
turning  to  Mackenzie.  "Would  you  also  consent  to  publish 
your  Tale  of  La  Roche  .?  It  is  a  fragment,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  you  are  bound  to  give  to  the  world.  The  character  of 
the  venerable  clergyman,  whose  patience  and  resignation  under 
the  affliction  of  his  daughter's  death  so  moved  the  kind-hearted 
philosopher,  is  a  truly  noble  one." 

Mackenzie  bowed  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  visibly  touched 
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by  the  tribute.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  approbation  of 
my  humble  efforts,  Mr.  Bannatyne ;  but  when  I  discussed  this 
proposal  with  my  friend  Craig,  we  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  •  introduce  questions  of  religion  into  a  publication 
which  is  intended  more  for  entertainment  than  for  serious 
instruction.** 

**  But  will  you  not  make  an  exception  in  this  case,  sir  ? " 
pleaded  Cullen.  **Your  refusal  would  be  a  real  loss  to 
literature.** 

The  Man  of  Feeling  sighed.  "  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me 
to  consider  this  suggestion  more  at  my  leisure,  gentlemen.  The 
subject  is  to  me  especially  sacred,  for,  as  some  of  you  may  have 
guessed,  in  the  philosopher  who  relieves  the  sainted  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter  in  their  distress,  I  have  portrayed  our  late 
friend  David  Hume,  as  the  best  of  unbelievers.  I  need  not 
enlarge  in  this  company  on  the  wit,  the  good  nature,  or  the 
literary  attainments  of  that  great  man,  whose  recent  death  we  all 
deplore  ;  but  I  may  say  that  in  my  imperfect  sketch  I  have 
endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  bring  out  one  side  of 
his  character,  which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  namely,  his  ready  sympathy  with  suffering  and  his 
reluctance  to  obtrude  his  own  opinions  on  those  who  differed 
from  him.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
which  you  alone  can  judge.'* 

**  I  am  sure  that  we  all  appreciate  your  views  on  this  subject, 
which  you  have  so  feelingly  expressed,'*  replied  Abercromby 
warmly,  '*  though  we  await  your  decision  with  impatience.  But 
what  about  the  letters  of  the  Homespun  Family,  which  you  read 
to  us  the  other  night  ?  Think  what  a  sensation  they  would 
create  !  There  must  be  many  people  of  moderate  means  to 
whom  they  would  appeal,  who  suffer  from  contact  with  the  rich 
and  worldly,  for  that  I  understand  was  the  point  you  desired  to 
emphasise.  John  Homespun  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
unsophisticated  country  gentleman,  and  as  for  my  lady's  lacquey, 
Mr.  Papillot,  with  his  airs  and  his  graces,  why  he  is  as  good 
as  Trip  in  Sheridan's  comedy,  which  I  saw  on  its  first  production 
at  Drury  Lane  last  year.  The  portion  of  the  narrative  which  I 
like  best,  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  is  the  account  of  the  great 
lady's  unexpected  visit  to  the  family  in  the  country,  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  sorry  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Homespun  when  she  finds 
that  her  fashionable  acquaintance  neglects  her  in  town." 
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'*  I  am  quite  willing  to  accede  to  this  request,"  returned 
Mackenzie  cheerfully,  lor  he  hoped  by  means  of  this  palatable 
correspondence  to  mitigate  a  flagrant  social  abuse,  *^and  rest 
assuroi  that  my  pen  shall  always  be  at  your  service.  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  introducing  another  disturbing  element  in  the 
once  peaceful  household  of  the  Homespuns  in  the  shape  of 
a  wealthy  Indian  Nabob,  but  I  will  say  no  more  about  him  at 
present,  for  I  should  like  to  know  what  other  material  is  ready  to 
hand.  Did  you  not  tell  me  some  time  ago,  Craig,  that  you  had 
written  a  description  of  a  Macaroni  ?  '* 

"  That  I  have,"  replied  the  other,  vastly  pleased  that  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  this  paper,  which  he  had  carefully  preserved 
as  a  choice  morsel  for  the  delectation  of  the  Club  when  occasion 
arose;  ^'  his  name  is  Mr.  Joseph  Fielding.  He  is  an  impecunious 
individual  like  Goldsmith's  Beau  Tibbs.  You  will  recollect  that 
this  estimable  person  boasts  of  his  gallantry  and  says  of  himself, 
*  I  take  a  fine  woman  as  some  animals  do  their  prey, — stand  still, 
and  swoop  they  faU  into  my  mouth.'  Well,  Mr.  Joseph,  who 
by  the  way  tells  his  own  story,  is  built  of  the  same  mould.  He 
too  prides  himself  on  his  powers  of  fascinating  the  fair  sex,  and 
explains  what  an  important  personage  he  is  at  village  weddings 
and  similar  festivities.  He  lives  entirely  on  the  generosity  of  his 
elder  brother,  Sir  George,  and  accompanies  Lady  Fielding  on  her 
round  of  visits.  He  is  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says  of  Captain 
Absolute,  *  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness.'  Moreover,  he  is 
an  excellent  shot  and  spends  most  of  his  time  killing  game." 

This  account  of  his  hero  so  delighted  Mackenzie  that  he 
exclaimed  enthusiastically.  "  Bravo,  Craig  1  That  will  do 
capitally.  I  long  to  read  your  paper,  and  you  must  give  us 
others   of    a  like  nature." 

"As  our  primary  object  is  to  inspire  the  public  with  a  taste  for 
belles-lettres^''  ventured  Abercromby,  "  we  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  distinguished  writers  Craig  has 
already  named.  From  the  account  Bannatyne  gave  us  on  a 
former  occasion  of  his  ideal  landlord,  Mr.  Umphraville,  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  study  must  be  based  to  some  extent  on  Sir  Roger. 
To  include  this  sketch  would,  I  think,  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction." 

**  Why,  of  course,"  replied  Mackenzie,  addressing  the  member 
named  J  "I    had  quite  forgotten  the   generous  Squire    for  the 
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moment,  and  you  will  no  doubt  add  some  chapters  to  round  off 
his  character." 

"  With  pleasure,  sir,  seeing  that  I  have  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
developed  it,"  modestly  acquiesced  Bannatyne.  "  It  is  true,  as 
Abercromby  says,  that  I  had  Addison's  worthy  knight  in  mind ; 
but  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  not  my  desire  to  challenge  com- 
parison with  that  master  of  English  prose." 

"Then  I  think  that  we  may  leave  the  discussion  of  further 
details  until  we  reassemble  next  week,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
will  consult  Mr.  Creech,"  said  Mackenzie.  "  But  what  is  the 
title  of  our  production  to  be  ?  As  we  shall  still  consider  it  our 
business  to  reflect  the  age  in  which  we  live,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  suitable  motto  than  the  well-known  phrase 
which  we  borrowed  for  our  club  from  Hamlet's  address  to  the 
players  ;  and  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  you  agree  with  me, 
I  will  say  no  more.  Gentlemen,  I  raise  my  glass  to  the  success 
of  The  Mirror  !  " 

"  I  have  but  one  word  to  add,"  broke  in  Craig  hurriedly, 
"  which  is  that  we  hold  an  anniversary  dinner  in  honour  of  its 
foundation." 

The  others  signified  their  hearty  approval  of  this  suggestion, 
and  joined  in  the  toast  with  acclamation.  Thus  was  their  joumsd 
started  on  its  successful  career.  And  as  the  members  of  the 
Mirror  Club  filed  down  the  narrow  stairs  and  went  their  several 
ways,  they  felt  satisfied  that  their  evening  had  not  been  misspent, 
and  congratulated  themselves  on  the  prospect  of  revivii^  in 
some  measure  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Augustan  era. 

George  A.  Sinclair 
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He  had  died  some  days  before  in  Auckland,  where  he  had  been 
a  clerk  in  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department,  and  where  the  close 
confinement  of  office  work  had  killed  him.  He  went  ofF  in  a 
rapid  decline  before  he  was  forty,  and  they  brought  him  home  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake  over  against  Rotorua,  and  set  the  heavy 
lead-lined  coffin  down  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  tribal  hut, 
where  all  his  tribe  might  gather  to  do  him  honour. 

These  huts  are  of  wood,  planned  for  a  whole  tribe  to  sleep  in, 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  with  steep  pent-roofs  and  wide 
eaves  ;  and  they  are  adorned  in  front  with  wooden  carvings,  the 
uprights  being  genealogical  trees,  ferocious  men  seated  one  above 
another,  always  with  long  protruding  tongues,  and  the  cross- 
beams bearing  the  characteristic  Maori  whorls,  or  scrolls,  copied, 
as  some  say,  from  the  prints  on  a  man's  fingers,  or  from  the 
curled  fern-fronds,  whose  roots  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  or 
from  the  spiral  shells  that  enclosed  a  favourite  food. 

Under  the  eaves,  in  the  front  of  the  hut,  and  shut  in,  as  it 
were,  by  the  projecting  side  walls,  was  a  wooden  platform  raised 
some  inches  from  the  ground,  and  on  it  the  chief  lay,  his  ances- 
tors scowling  down  upon  him.  The  one  door,  also  adorned  with 
carving,  was  back  in  the  half  shadow,  a  little  to  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  greater  space,  rested  the  coffin  upon  strewn 
green  rushes.  It  was  covered  with  mats,  those  fine  mats,  hand- 
woven  of  the  silkiest  mountain  flax  and  feathers,  of  which  the 
women's  secret  is  now  fast  departing.  And  round  the  coffin 
hung  and  rested  many  photographic  portraits  of  the  dead  man, 
whose  correct  European  costume,  set  off  by  shining  gilt  frames, 
contrasted  ill  with  its  present  surroundings,  for  on  the  carpet 
of  green  rushes,  close  against  the  coffin,  squatted,  Maori  fashion, 
the  dead  man's  nearest  female  relations  ;  his  widow,  who  had 
neither  eaten  nor  drunk  for  six  days,  and   four  or  five  older 
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women.  She  was  said  to  be  a  Salvation  Army  lass, — so  strangely 
are  things  here  intermingled — but  she  wore  no  outward  sign  of 
that  creed  ;  like  the  rest  of  the  women  she  was  dressed  all  in 
black,  and  in  their  pose  of  utter  exhaustion  and  misery  they  were 
hard  to  distinguish  from  one  another.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
doorway  a  girl  in  vivid  magenta  squatted  alone,  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  In  front  of  her,  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  stood 
three  old  women,  also  near  relations,  wailing  shrilly,  and  weeping 
so  that  the  tears  coursed  down  their  brown  cheeks  and  fell  upon 
the  ground.  It  is  not  manners  to  wipe  these  tears  away.  They 
were  standing  on  the  platform  facing  all  the  company  in  order  to 
exhibit  to  the  full  these  outward  signs  of  their  grief  ;  and  had 
they  once  wished  to  shirk  publicity  or  inconvenience  and  to  use 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  they  would  have  taken  the  first  steps 
along  the  road  that  will  lead  a  younger  generation  to  retire  to 
weep  in  private,  European-wise.  Probably  long  before  that 
they  will  have  lost  their  present  power  of  shedding  salt  tears 
at  will. 

The  same  three  women  went  on  wailing.  They  were  of  the 
old  school  and  of  high  lineage,  as  the  tattooing  round  their 
mouths  showed.  The  men  are  now  tattooed  no  more.  One  old 
man  had  some  faint  patterns  on  his  cheeks  ;  but  the  chiefs*  sons 
now  go  to  school  and  to  Te  Aute  College,  and  the  adornment 
was  never  permitted  to  common  men.  The  women  cling  longer 
to  old  custom,  and  not  a  few  young  tattooed  mouths  smiled  upon 
us,  showing  magnificent  white  teeth.  The  process  of  tattooing  is 
horribly  painful,  and  the  personal  possession  of  a  well-tattooed 
head  indicated  a  power  of  endurance  befitting  a  chief  who  had 
to  lead  his  tribe  through  the  old,  hard,  cruel,  fighting  days.  But 
when  the  white  men  came,  mere  power  of  survival  through 
endurance  was  of  little  worth  ;  it  did  not  stop  the  white  man's 
bullets,  and  the  old  custom  of  tattooing,  which  heretofore  had 
indirectly  fortified  the  race,  helped  to  kill  it  oflF.  Thus  do  customs 
grow  obsolete. 

No  doubt  the  widow's  fasting  also  came  down  from  old-time 
custom,  when  only  those  who  could  fast  through  days  of  famine 
could  survive.  It  is  cruel  now  only  because  it  is  so  useless  ;  but 
not  even  the  civilisation  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department, 
not  even  the  teaching  of  the  Salvation  Army,  had  sunk  into  this 
woman  deep  enough  to  make  her  want  to  eat.  It  was  a  foolish 
question  of  an  unthinking  Englishwoman,  **  Won't  they  even  let 
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her  have  a  drop  of  water  ?  '*  They  would  let  her  readily  enough, 
but  her  free  will  to  endure  is  an  honour  to  her  and  reflects  honour 
upon  her  dead  lord. 

And  to  these  Maoris  it  seems  fitting  not  only  that  they  should 
grieve,  but  that  the  signs  of  their  grief  should  be  exhibited  as 
widely  and  as  definitely  as  possible.  That  is  why  a  steam- 
launch  was  run  over  from  Rotorua,  and  visitors  from  the  hotels 
were  conveyed  there  and  back  for  two  shillings  a  head.  It  was 
horribly  intrusive  to  stand  and  gaze  on  grief  with  alien,  uncom- 
prehending eyes  ;  and  perhaps  the  mourners  felt  it  so.  Yet  on 
the  whole  they  were  flattered.  The  presence  of  many  white  men 
was  an  honour  :  had  this  not  been  a  funeral  above  the  ordinary, 
they  would  not  have  come  ;  and  the  idea  is  not  so  far  removed 
from  our  own  funeral  ceremonies  that  we  can  aflbrd  to  scoiF. 

It  was  hard  to  remember  always  the  dead  man  lying  under  the 
graven  eaves  and  to  keep  a  straight  face.  The  first  effect  of 
the  strange  wailing  wore  off  after  a  weary  hour's  repetition,  and 
the  sight  of  the  mourners  gave  rise  to  a  rush  of  mixed  impres- 
sions. It  was  so  touching  ;  they  had  tried  so  earnestly  to 
follow  European  customs,  though  the  following  of  them  is  in- 
deed, for  these  people,  the  way  to  death.  And  it  was  so 
comical ;  for  their  clothes  appeared  to  be  selected  at  haphazard, 
and  beneath  all  the  women's  costumes  protruded  a  pair  of  brown 
legs  and  feet.  As  head-dress  one  mourner  wore  a  woollen 
handkerchief,  tied  so  as  to  show  her  crown  in  the  middle 
and  her  straight,  coarse,  black  hair  ;  the  second  went  bare- 
headed ;  the  third  had  a  European  straw  hat.  One  woman 
wore  a  man's  short  grey  coat  over  a  scant  blue  petticoat 
Another  had  tied  a  pink  silk  scarf  round  her  waist,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  needed  to  keep  her  black  skirt  and  bodice  from 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  dress  of  the  third,  in  spite  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather  and  the  exhausting  nature  of  her  grief,  was 
surmounted  by  a  heavy  plaid  shawl,  draped  mat-wise  over  the 
right  shoulder.  Her  bent  face  was  dripping  above  her  eyes, 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  her  hair. 

Nor  were  the  numerous  guests  less  strangely  attired.  A 
bright  coloured  cotton  Empire  dress  was  half  covered  by  a  man's 
velveteen  shooting-jacket.  Several  women  wore  men's  tweed 
coats  and  men's  felt  hats  of  khaki-colour  ;  one  had  draped  herself 
in  a  woollen  antimacassar  ;  and  there  were  skirts  of  every  brilliant 
colour,  and  blouses  worn  outside  them,  dangling  loose.     It  was 
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a  close,  hot  day,  inclined  to  mist  and  rain,  but  nobody  in  dressing 
herself  appeared  to  have  taken  any  account  of  the  weather  ;  her 
one  aim  was  to  exhibit  the  best  clothes  she  had  got.  The 
brightest  rose-pinks  and  blues  and  mauyes  blossomed  round  us 
where  the  friends  of  the  family  sat  in  groups  upon  the  grass, 
colours  to  be  seen  wherever  Maoris  foregather,  and  not  unwel- 
come, for  New  Zealand  is  a  land  of  leaves  and  greenery,  rather 
than  of  flowers.  In  all  the  towns  of  the  North  Island  Maori 
cotton  prints  are  sold,  stufis  exported  from  England  expressly 
to  meet  the  Maori  taste,  with  vivid  ground  colours  and  designs 
of  familiar  objects,  the  scarlet  rata  blossom,  the  tui  feathers 
that  only  chiefs  may  wear,  the  wiki^  or  parson-bird,  and 
others  peculiar  to  the  New  Zealand  bush. 

Men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  sat  there  quite  con- 
tentedly through  interminable  hours,  the  men,  and  many  of  the 
women,  smoking.  All  the  neighbourhood  had  arrived  or  was 
arriving  in  buggies,  on  horseback,  men  and  women  alike  astride. 
There  were  many  huts  near  by,  for  this  was  a  considerable  village, 
but  there  were  not  nearly  enough  to  shelter  everybody  for  the 
night.  Many  of  the  people  had  been  there  already  since  the  day 
before,  and  the  burial  (according  to  the  rites  of  the  English 
Church)  was  not  to  be  until  the  morrow.  Therefore,  though 
Maoris  sleep  thick  on  the  floor  of  their  huts,  a  great  circular 
tent  had  been  erected,  with  a  bedding  of  green  //-tree  upon  the 
ground. 

All  comers  were  welcomed  and  fed.  That  is  why  a  funeral  is 
so  serious  an  expense,  and  has  been  known  before  now  to  bring 
a  family  to  ruin,  even  though,  in  obedience  to  communistic 
Maori  custom,  visitors  bring  offerings  in  money  or  kind, — a  pig 
or  two,  wild  or  tame,  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  kumaras^  some  fish, 
and  so  on. 

The  funeral  guests  were  eating  shell-fish.  Tables  had  been 
set  out  in  a  long  shed,  and  on  them  could  be  seen  from  the  door- 
way an  abundance  of  fresh-water  mussels  (clams,  as  they  are 
called)  and  potatoes,  bread  and  jam,  and  tea-cups.  This  was  to 
stave  off  the  first  pangs  of  hunger  ;  across  the  green  a  more  solid 
feast  was  preparing. 

No  Maori  cooks  inside  his  house.  It  would  be  impossible  so 
to  do,  for  there  is  never  more  than  one  room,  nor  any  chimney, 
and  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  original  native  huts,  those  that 
were  built  before  the  white  man  came  and  brought  iron  tools. 
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were  made  only  of  flax  leaves  and  rushes.  A  round  pit  had 
been  dug,  and  lined  with  smooth  stones  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  on  these  a  wood  fire  had  been  lighted.  It  had 
burned  down  to  ashes  by  the  time  we  came  up,  and  women  were 
raking  it  out  flat,  and  laying  a  wreath  of  green  willow,  which 
just  fitted  the  hole,  upon  the  red-hot  stones.  Then  two  or 
three  bushels  of  peeled  potatoes  were  put  in,  and  some  sweet 
potatoes,  which  the  Maoris  call  kumaras^  and  some  joints  of 
meat.  On  the  top  of  the  mass  any  precious  thing  would  have 
been  placed,  whitebait,  for  example,  or  a  fowl,  enclosed  in  a 
basket  or  wrapping  of  grass  ;  but  this  was  a  great  feast,  and 
quantity  was  demanded  rather  than  delicacy.  A  bucketful  of 
water  was  flung  over  the  whole  ;  a  large  mat  or  two  was  placed  over 
it,  and  on  the  mats  was  piled  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  pit. 
Four  hours  or  so  hence  the  mats  would  be  carefully  lifted  off  by 
the  corners,  and  the  earth  with  it,  and  the  food  would  be  cooked, 
and,  according  to  common  report,  half  roasted,  half  steamed,  and 
most  delicious.  There  was  also  a  great  fire  of  logs  made  out  in 
the  open  ;  at  either  end  a  forked  stick,  on  which  rested  the 
trunk  of  a  young  tree,  supporting  three  large  pots  of  seething 
meat.  A  shoulder  of  veal  was  being  cooked  in  a  yet  more 
primitive  fashion,  for  it  was  tilted  edgeways  against  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  pots,  toasting  itself  among  the  wood-ashes. 

All  this  time  the  wailing  continued,  resounding  across  the  bit 
of  greensward  as  we  pried  into  these  details  of  Maori  house- 
keeping. One  of  the  three  old  women  sat  down  tired  out ; 
another  slowly  took  her  place,  and  at  once  when  she  faced  her 
public  her  tears  began  to  flow.  There  was  a  constant  succession 
of  new-comers  who  stood  for  a  while  facing  the  hut,  at  a  few 
yards'  distance,  heads  bowed  and  tears  falling.  The  effect  was  of 
heartfelt  and  desolating  grief. 

This  dead  man  h^d  died  of  the  plague  the  white  men  brought, 
not  longing  to  die,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  Amid  all  this 
business  of  feasting  and  this  grotesque  behaviour  the  thought  of 
him  came  back,  lying  there  under  the  feather  mats  and  beneath 
the  gilt-framed  photographs.  We  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
forming  another  group  in  the  medley,  and  just  at  that  moment 
they  carried  the  photographs  round  one  by  one,  that  we  might 
admire  them.  And  then  the  women  came  to  an  end  of  their 
part,  or  had  sunk  exhausted,  and  the  men  stepped  to  the  front. 

An  elderly  man  in  a  curiously  boyish  knickerbocker  costume  of 
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blue  serge  advanced,  holding  the  dead  man's  fighting  spear  of 
carved  wood.  He  strutted  up  and  down,  brandishing  the  spear 
to  emphasize  his  points,  raising  his  voice  to  a  shout,  addressing 
the  assemblage.  He  was  pronouncing  a  eulogy  on  the  deceased. 
Maoris  are  all  born  orators  ;  to  talk  is  their  national  amusement. 
Their  vocabulary  is  not  large,  and  there  was  much  repetition  of 
word  and  phrase  and  gesture  ;  so  much  we,  in  our  blank 
ignorance,  could  perceive.  Suddenly  he  turned  towards  a  group 
of  men  reclining  on  the  grass,  and  they  rose  and  sang,  a  sort 
of  chant  or  recitative,  their  voices  strangely  vibrant  and  sweet ; 
for  all  the  Maori  race  is  musical,  and  every  man  and  woman 
can  sing. 

Then  another  old  friend  spoke  his  eulogy,  marching  to  and 
fro  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  and  stopping  to  stamp  upon  the  ground  ; 
then  a  third,  then  a  fourth.  They  might  go  on  so  for  hours,  for 
the  dead  man  was  a  great  chief  and  well  thought  of,  and  Maoris 
have  no  idea  of  time.  And  in  and  out  came  always  the  strange 
songs  in  chorus ;  and  in  the  pauses  the  sound  of  the  women's 
sobs  became  audible. 

Before  starting  we  had  been  promised  the  sight  of  a  haka  or 
national  war-dance  ;  but  the  Maoris  are  a  people  with  grand 
manners,  and  the  haka  is  an  amusement  wherewith  they  beguile 
for  their  guests  the  long  dark  evening  hours,  when  no  Maori 
chooses  to  expose  himself  abroad.  A  haka  might  be  danced 
after  the  early  sunset,  when  we  had  gone  away  to  our 
own  place,  and  when  the  wailing  and  the  songs  which  were 
part  of  the  chief's  funeral  ceremony  were  ended.  But  how 
could  an  amusement  be  set  going  when  guests  were  con- 
stantly arriving  ?  The  performers  might  have  to  break  off 
at  any  moment  to  receive  them.  The  late  comers,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  would  miss  part  of  the  fun.  The  breach 
of  good  manners  was  self-evident,  and  we  felt  like  clumsy 
barbarians  because  we  had  not  seen  the  point  without  explana- 
tion. But  the  disappointment  was  great,  for  a  haka  danced  amid 
native  surroundings  and  for  native  amusement  is  now  rare  to  see. 
Hakas  are  danced  any  night  in  the  public  hall  at  Rotorua  for  the 
white  man  and  his  money,  but  that  is  artother  story.  The  old 
customs  are  dying.  Once  upon  a  time,  we  are  told,  there  were 
two  hakaSy  one  ^'  not  fit  for  decent  persons  to  see,"  and  the  other 
a  war-dance  meant  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy's  heart  And 
now  under  the  Pax  Britannica  there  is  no  war,  no  enemy. 
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Besides,  how  could  a  correct  gentleman  dance  a  war-dance  in  a 
new  grey  overcoat  and  a  billycock  hat  ?  He  already  looked 
incongruous  enough  standing  in  the  doorway  among  the  wailing 
women.  In  spite  of  his  position,  which  plainly  proved  it,  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  he  was  their  near  relation.  He  alone  played 
a  double  part,  mourning  with  the  women,  then  speaking  his 
eulogy  among  the  men.  His  features  were  those  of  a  European, 
and  his  face  was  only  dark  enough  to  be  accounted  pleasantly 
romantic  in  a  land  of  fair  skins.  But  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
forgetfulness  of  the  use  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  at  the  supreme 
moment  when  a  sudden  rush  of  tears  made  instant  choice 
inevitable  between  fingers  and  cambric.  At  such  emotional 
crises  the  old  ways  of  childhood  come  uppermost  for  us  all,  and 
the  fingers  travelled  quickly,  after  which  it  is  sad  to  record  that 
he  wiped  them  on  his  new  coat,  till,  hastily  remembering  his 
handkerchief,  he  drew  it  forth,  new,  spotless  and  correct,  like 
himself  and  all  his  costume.  It  was  a  typical  struggle  between 
the  old  nature  and  the  new  training.  We  all  hark  back  when 
our  feelings  are  stirred ;  and  such  things  are  of  mere  custom, 
not  of  the  heart,  which  we  too  often  forget. 

And  if  we  felt  like  smiling  over  this  breach  of  what  we 
understand  by  good  manners,  the  Maoris,  on  their  side,  ob- 
served and  did  not  smile  at  our  bad  breeding  ;  for,  openly 
and  unashamed,  we  were  eating  lunch  from  our  pockets,  or  even 
from  the  contents  of  picnic-baskets  spread  out  upon  the  grass. 
It  was  not  that  we  were  eating  in  front  of  the  dead  man, 
forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  solemn  occasion  that  had 
brought  us  together.  Ceremonies  that  continue  for  hours  must 
be  interspersed  with  eating  in  some  form,  and  it  had  not  been 
thought  amiss  that  we  should  wander  away  from  the  big  hut  to 
look  at  the  ovens,  and  to  note  and  admire  the  vast  quantities  of 
food  that  had  been  gathered  together.  But  we  ought,  in 
accordance  with  Maori  custom,  to  have  withdrawn  to  privacy 
before  eating,  or  else  to  have  offered  a  share  of  our  food  to  our 
neighbours,  white  and  brown. 

The  polity  of  the  Maoris  is  communistic.  A  limited  com- 
munism is  all  that  they  adopted,  for  each  family  had  even  in 
the  old  days  its  own  food-basket,  which  it  was  the  prime  duty  of 
each  wife  to  keep  constantly  replenished.  There  were  no  set 
meal-times  ;  the  men  came  in,  looked  in  the  food-basket,  and  ate 
hen  they  felt  so  inclined.     On  grand  occasions  like  this,  though 
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all  were  about  to  feast  in  common^  it  would  be  chiefly  at  one 
family's  expense,  and  there  are  rich  and  poor  in  every  tribe. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  land  is  held  in  common, 
and  most  of  the  quarrels  and  wars  with  the  white  man  have 
originated  in  a  dispute  as  to  whether  some  chief  might  or  might 
not  alienate  tribal  property.  The  tribal  customs  are  now  in  a 
transition  state,  and  have  lost  their  old  definiteness  of  form  ; 
but  certainly  Maoris  neither  practise  nor  understand  the  rigid 
individualism  which  we  have  adopted,  and  it  was  this  difference 
of  opinion  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  our  breach  of  good  manners, 
and  of  their  condemnation  of  European  breeding.  They  have 
learned,  however,  to  make  allowances  for  white  men,  whose 
manners  are  so  much  less  distinguished  than  their  own,  and 
they  were  far  too  polite  to  pass  open  comment  on  our  behaviour. 

It  is  instructive  to  learn  that  the  Maoris'  well-wishers  desire 
to  break  down  the  communism  of  old  times.  What  they  are 
dying  of  is  want  of  interest  quite  as  much  as  any  disease. 
Plenty  of  food  is  to  be  had  without  hard  striving.  They  may 
not  fight  among  themselves ;  nobody  attacks  them ;  it  is 
hopeless  to  fight  the  British.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  in 
manual  work  salvation  nuy  be  found  for  the  individual  or  for 
the  race.  Yet  the  Maori  is  not  by  nature  a  continuous  worker. 
He  will  exert  himself  by  fits  and  starts  ;  but  there  seems  even  a 
doubt  whether  he  is  so  made  that  he  can  go  on  working  day 
after  day,  whether  it  was  not  the  monotony  as  much  as  the 
confinement  of  office  work  that  killed  our  chief.  And  if  any 
man  chances  to  be  born  with  the  European  faculty  for  persistency, 
or  to  have  acquired  it,  why  should  he  trouble  himself  to  do 
more  than  his  fellows  if  the  fruits  of  his  labours  are  common 
property  in  his  family  or  in  his  tribe,  to  the  lazy  as  well  as  to 
the  industrious  ?  It  is  strange  to  see  this  argument  practically 
demonstrated  in  New  Zealand,  where  all  recent  legislation  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  communism,  and  where  its  results  among  the 
white  men  are  already  to  be  seen  (so  some  think)  in  a  low  level 
of  general  achievement.  One  is  forced  to  wonder  whether  the 
air  has  anything  to  do  with  national  policy,  and  whether  the 
Maoris  have  given  to  the  white  man  ideas  as  ill-fitting  as  many 
that  the  white  man  has  tried  to  impart  to  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  has  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Maori  lands,  vast  tracts  set  apart  for  them,  that  they  do  not 
cultivate  nor  even  keep  clear  of  noxious  weeds.     The  question 
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is  by  no  means  simple,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  New  Zealanders  and  white  emigrants  are  clamouring 
for  land  to  cultivate,  and  all  the  good  land  in  the  country  already 
belongs  to  somebody.  What  we  do  not  use,  we  lose  ;  it  is  a  law 
of  nature,  which  surely  should  be  the  securest  and  most  just  basis 
of  a  country's  laws.  The  Maori  lands  are  presently  in  part  to 
be  resumed,  and  a  money  payment  is  to  be  given  instead. 

Yet  why  should  the  Maoris  use  their  land  except  after  their 
own  fashion  ?  Is  not  that  what  it  was  given  to  them  for  ?  They 
choose  to  have  it  to  roam  over  rather  than  to  cultivate.  Many 
of  them  are  rich  beyond  their  needs  from  the  proceeds  of  land 
already  leased  or  sold.  And  their  wants  are  but  few  ;  they  live 
the  simple  life.  A  wooden  hut  (now  that  the  Government 
has  forbidden  the  erection  of  the  old  whares  of  rushes),  eels 
and  clams  from  the  river,  corn  and  potatoes  from  a  cultivated 
plot  that  can  be  shifted  yearly  and  recuperates  itself  by  lying 
fallow,  wild  pigs  and  wild  cattle  from  the  bush,  wild  horses 
from  the  plains,  clothing  of  a  mixed  sort,  tobacco,  tea,  and  little 
besides  ;  having  these  things  they  are  content ;  strong  drink  is 
the  one  thing  of  which  they  may  not  buy  so  much  as  they  wish 
and  can  afford  to  pay  for.  They  choose  to  sit  on  the  ground  ;  they 
cook  out  of  doors  ;  wood  is  everywhere  plentiful ;  they  lie  on  the 
floor  at  night.  And  they  are  dying  out  and  they  know  it ;  the 
education  we  have  given  them  forces  them  to  see  that.  What 
have  they  to  live  for  ?  The  Pax  Britannica  has  robbed  them  of 
the  lust  of  life. 

£.  A«  B. 
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It  was  no  rural  moss-grown  cottage  overrun  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles,  but  a  plain  little  dwelHng,  one  of  a  set  of  four, 
with  nothing  very  picturesque  in  its  appearance.  It  is  the 
inhabitants  that  give  real  value  to  a  house,  not  the  externals  or 
the  furnishing.  Both  were  simple  enough  in  this  case,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  of  pure  gold.  They  had  their  notable 
peculiarities  ;  they  were  eccentric, — a  laughing-stock,  if  you  will ; 
yet  their  hearts  were  excellently  good.  There  was  a  garden  in 
front  of  the  house,  about  twelve  feet  square  ;  its  few  flowers  were 
gathered  by  youthful  neighbours  who  generally  neglected  to  ask 
permission.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a  rather  larger  plot  of 
ground,  containing  a  well  whose  chief  characteristic  seemed  to  be 
5iat  it  yielded  no  water  ;  and  a  mouldering  sty  at  the  end  of  the 
plot  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  my  friend  kept  no  pig.  This 
deficiency  was  balanced  by  the  keeping  of  fowls,  and  the  fowl- 
house  presented  a  curious  medley  of  contrivances  for  preventing 
the  researches  of  the  young  neighbours  aforesaid.  Here,  too,  were 
to  be  found  various  mousetraps  and  devices  of  my  friend's  own 
invention,  which  he  sometimes  exhibited  at  local  agricultural 
shows,  where  visitors  were  apt  to  think  that  he  himself  was  the 
more  curious  exhibition.  His  fertile  brain  was  not  only  occupied 
with  the  catching  of  mice  ;  he  lived  in  the  thick  of  numberless 
schemes  for  the  remedy  of  every  earthly  ill  with  the  exception 
of  his  own  personal  aflairs,  which  he  entirely  neglected,  and  which 
were  always  in  a  bad  way.  He  had  brought  some  of  these 
schemes  before  the  notice  of  Government,  and  he  proudly  showed 
me  the  formal  circulars  of  official  acknowledgment.  He  had 
memorialised  Australian  governors  on  the  matter  of  killing 
rabbits  ;  and  be  had  tried  to  rouse  home  opinion  with  respect  to 
a  device  of  his  for  cleansing  the  roads  without  water.  As  a 
method  of  suction  is  now  applied  to  our  own  drawing-rooms  with 
some  success,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  idea  was  altc^ether 
unworkable  ;  but  it  would  rapidly  have  denuded  tK«  Kv^^otk^^Vt^ 
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carrying  away  their  surface.  Sometimes  he  made  himself 
obnoxious  by  trying  to  remove  other  ancient  institutions  besides 
dirt,  such  as  drunkenness  and  bad  language.  The  obvious 
result  was  to  have  a  portion  of  the  bad  language  transferred 
to  himself  ;  but  I  have  heard  him  say  that  a  general  improve- 
ment in  public  manners  of  late  years  was  owing  to  his  efForts. 
Those  to  whom  Providence  denies  success  are  sometimes  thus 
rewarded.  In  all  his  failures  he  had  a  consciousness  of  having 
performed  much. 

Another  of  my  friend's  doings  was  to  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  public  crecheSy  which  have  since  become  more  general. 
For  a  time  his  wife  tried  to  keep  a  small  one  on  her  own 
account,  something  between  a  school  and  a  nursery.  The 
arrangement  was  that  neighbours  should  send  their  small 
children,  and  pay  as  they  felt  able  ;  af^arendy  they  felt  able 
to  pay  very  litde,  but  they  would  sometimes  send  an  egg  or 
a  cabbage.  The  attempt  was  not  successful,  d^enerating  into 
a  pandemonium  of  unruly  infant  life.  The  dear  lady,  a  triumph 
of  nature  on  the  side  of  inefficient  well-meaning,  lived  in  a 
constant  expectation  that  times  would  mend ;  she  was  always 
cheerful,  and  always  thanking  God  for  very  smaU  mercies.  To 
her,  perhaps,  the  mercies  were  truly  great ;  we  cannot  irrev- 
erently judge  ;  they  were  certainly  not  benefits  that  an  outward 
eye  could  recognise.  Her  husband  had  lost  his  money  by  sheer 
inattention  and  mismanagement ;  he  was  busied  with  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  universal  ills,  while  bis  own  larder  was  bare 
and  his  room  carpetless.  When  he  had  lived  in  better  condi- 
tion, he  had  exhausted  his  resources  on  a  garden  that  returned 
little  and  a  gardener  who  deluded  and  robbed  him.  When  the 
soil  bore  anything  eatable,  the  best  of  it  went  into  the  pockets 
of  this  old  villain,  who  was  sexton  of  a  neighbouring  church. 
Contact  with  the  soil  ought  to  render  a  man  wholesome  and 
honest ;  to  my  boyish  mind  this  man  was  a  monster  of  duplicity. 
I  cannot  think  that  I  misjudged  him ;  but  he  had  a  victim, 
himself  honourable  as  daylight,  who  certainly  met  depredation 
half-way.  Some  men  seem  designed  by  nature  to  be  gulled 
and  pillaged  ;  they  are  probably  outnumbered  by  their  enemies 
in  a  ratio  of  twenty  to  one.  Frankly,  my  old  friend  was  a 
simpleton,  with  the  attendant  obstinacy.     There  was  no  having 

patience  with  him,  except  in  the  day  when  his  own  folly  and 

the  knavery  of  others  bad  eaucv^^^XiwcvXsii^ 
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lie  was  literary  also,  and  wrote  much  in  prose  and  verse. 
A  few  of  his  pieces  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ;  his  greatest 
pride  was  that  he  had  once  been  spoken  of  as  "our  local  poet" 
Some  day  he  intended  to  publish  a  volume  of  verse,  from  which 
he  anticipated  large  fame  and  financial  profit;  that  day  never 
came.  He  wrote  ballads  not  without  a  glimpse  of  humour, 
and  moral  pieces  after  the  style  of  a  century  back,  which  he 
would  read  aloud  to  me  in  a  high  sing-song  voice.  A  play 
of  his  entitled  Fingal  had  the  honour  of  being  declined  by 
Macready,  in  a  kind  apologetic  letter.  Years  afterwards,  when 
he  died  a  lonely  widower,  his  manuscripts  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  his  only  sister.  She  had  disowned  him  during 
his  life,  but  at  his  death  she  came  to  take  away  the  few  sticia 
that  might  be  worth  possessing,  and  to  burn  the  papers  on 
which  he  bad  poured  the  loving  devotion  of  a  lifetime.  She 
spurned  them  as  worthless  rubbish,  but  I  think  there  must 
have  been  some  things  in  her  own  nature  that  were  far  less 
valuable.  I  saw  the  litter  of  torn  papers  lying  in  the  bare 
deserted  room, — things  that  I  had  remembered  hx)m  my  boy- 
hood, sacred  in  some  sort  as  a  record  of  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Sorry  stuff  some  of  them  may  have  been,  not  the  value  of 
a  brass  farthing  in  the  lot  from  a  pecuniary  3tandp>oint  ;  she 
flouted  and  crushed  them  as  she  had  once  flouted  and  scorned 
the  dreaming  follies  and  lovable  illusions  of  her  brother  now 
dead.  There  were  some  things  still  untorn, — one  a  small 
penned  fragment  from  the  man's  wife  who  had  died  before  him, 
thanking  him  in  simple  poorly  scrawled  words  for  the  happiness 
that  he  had  brought  into  her  life.  I  very  near  flushed  for 
shame  at  having  read  it,  as  I  thrust  the  morsel  of  paper  back 
into  the  heap ;  it  seemed  like  tearing  aside  a  vol  to  peer  into 
a  heart's  holy  of  holies.  The  poor  lines  had  been  written  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  in  years  before  the  cloud  of 
adversity  had  settled  down  on  them ;  it  showed  how,  in  this 
junction  of  two  natures  both  eccentric,  both  a  butt  for  their 
neighbours'  careless  laughter,  there  had  been  the  hallowing 
presence  of  love,  the  beauty  of  trust,  the  transfiguring  touch  of 
that  which  alone  can  raise  us  above  the  material  and  uie  sordid. 
Both  lay  dead  in  unhonoured  graves ;  the  life-work  of  the  poor 
foolish  man  lay  here  in  shreds  of  torn  paper,  but  among  them 
gleamed  with  unsullied  purity  this  scrap  that  had  been  riused  to 
the  dignity  of  having  conveyed  the  utterance  of  a  true  heart's 
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devotion.  For  a  moment  I  had  hesitated  ;  should  I  keep  it  ? 
Nay,  the  thing  was  too  holy  ;  what  right  had  I  to  finger  it  ?  Let 
it  pass  to  the  flames,  as  the  bodies  of  the  couple  had  passed  to 
the  dust ;  the  spiritual  part  lies  not  in  mortal  clay  nor  in  frag- 
ments of  written  paper. 

But  this  is  a  digression  of  anticipation.  1  knew  my  friends 
for  many  years,  and  enjoyed  many  glad  hours  with  them,  before, 
one  after  the  other,  they  slipped  into  the  Silent  Land.  There 
are  cheerful  things  to  remember  among  the  things  of  infinite 
pathos.  Poor  as  they  became,  and  myself  a  lad  whose  pence 
were  never  numerous,  we  assorted  together  in  a  somewhat  quaint 
companionship  ;  and  there  were  usually  aspects  of  rich  comedy 
to  be  enjoyed.  We  had  glorious  rambles,  in  rough  picnic 
fashion,  the  fare  homely  but  keenly  relished.  Sometimes  a  little 
spirit-lamp  accompanied  us,  when  we  would  bivouac  beneath  the 
trees  and  boil  our  kettle.  Once,  on  an  autumn  nightfall,  we 
got  to  a  quiet  corner  of  a  field  not  far  from  the  highway,  and 
there  lit  a  small  fire  for  this  same  purpose*  The  delight  of 
gathering  twigs  and  lighting  them,  the  scent  of  the  burning 
wood,  the  earthy  and  smoky  odour  that  clings  to  the  hands, — all 
these  things  appeal  strongly  to  some  gipsy  element  that  abides  with 
us  ;  I  still  find  myself  longing  to  light  a  fire  on  some  bare  patch 
among  the  woodland,  or  to  build  one  of  driftwood  on  the  shore. 
It  was  dark  ;  the  flames  made  an  oasis  of  light,  flickering  on  our 
faces,  sometimes  driving  the  smoke  into  our  eyes.  The  very 
discomforts  were  inspiring  and  exhilarating  ;  and  there  was  a 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  darkness  around.  Strange  breathings 
came  out  of  the  shadow,  and  the  dim  muttering  of  dusky  trees. 
Night  had  blotted  out  the  civilised  and  the  commonplace  ;  here 
was  a  corner  of  primeval  wilderness.  It  was  a  moment  of  grave 
joy,  ever  to  be  remembered.  The  glamour  lingered  in  the  boy's 
heart,  as  we  linked  arms  and  footed  it  homeward  afterwards. 
Many  other  such  walks  we  had,  tramping  along  field-paths  of 
summer  sunshine  or  roads  of  autumnal  loveliness,  while  the  good 
woman  related  long  tales  that  often  lacked  coherence  and  conse* 
quence.     A  lad's  imagination  was  easily  aroused. 

When  they  left  their  house  in  the  town  and  removed  to  the 
small  wayside  cottage,  I  visited  them  occasionally,  and  a  bed 
was  put  up  for  me  in  the  little  front  sitting-room.  A  pair  of 
glowering  family  portraits  hung  on  the  walls,  heavily  done  in  oils 
and  blackened  w'ltVv  2Lge»    Ptobably  they  had  been  good  enough 
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folk,  but  the  painter  had  not  humanised  them  ;  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  sister  ultimately.  An  antiquated  Natural 
History  in  dirty  brown  calf  stood  on  the  table,  and  a  similarly 
draped  book  or  French  devotions  ;  my  kind  hostess  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  a  prisoner  In  England 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  I  understood  that  he  had  belonged 
to  a  gentle  family  ;  amid  all  her  personal  humbleness  the  dame 
nourished  some  harmless  pride  of  ancestry,  based  on  pretensions 
unlikely  ever  to  be  acknowledged  or  disputed.  There  was  a 
small  cast  of  the  Virgin  and  two  babes  on  the  mantel-shelf,  which 
a  sailor-brother  had  brought  from  Genoa.  This  little  image  I 
still  possess,  a  sacred  relic  sadly  battered ;  it  stands  to  me  as  a 
symbol  of  something  more  than  its  original  significance.  I  know 
not  what  became  of  the  books.  When  I  first  knew  the  lady,  she 
used  to  take  the  bulky  French  volume  for  a  morning  walk 
before  breakfast ;  but  I  never  saw  her  read  it.  It  is  a  memory 
to  smile  at,  with  sad  twinges. 

In  the  days  when  I  visited  them  we  went  for  extensive  rambles 
about  the  country-side,  sometimes  getting  a  lift  in  a  cart  ;  we 
were  not  even  above  an  empty  coal-cart.  We  carried  our  own 
provision,  or  if  not,  a  few  pence  woxdd  go  a  long  way  among  the 
hospitable  cottagers.  Once  we  had  tea  in  the  home  of  a  collier. 
The  husband  and  a  son  had  just  returned  black  from  the  pit,  and 
disappeared  sheepishly  to  cleanse  themselves.  Like  so  many  such 
persons,  the  wife  who  entertained  us  was  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and 
she  told  us  that  sometimes  she  almost  wished  her  children  might 
die  young,  so  that  she  might  feel  assured  of  their  future.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  life  is  given  to  us  with  one  chance  of  being 
saved  against  ninety-nine  of  being  lost  for  ever  ;  but  she  was  a 
dear  good-hearted  creature  for  all  that.  Boy  as  I  was,  I  revolted 
at  the  hideous  doctrine,  but  was  too  shy  to  say  anything.  I 
recollect  meeting  another  such  woman,  far  less  kindly  in  manner, 
who  was  a  notable  class-leader  in  her  district,  and  evidently  felt 
the  weight  of  greatness  that  her  piety  and  gift  of  talking  had 
thrust  upon  her.  She  eyed  me  with  some  sternness,  and  when 
my  companions  s^d  that  I  came  of  good  religious  parents,  she 
retorted  that  that  was  not  enough  to  save  me.  I  had  never 
supposed  it  was  ;  yet  I  felt  a  reprobate.  There  had  been  3  glow 
of  warm  himian  feeling  about  the  other  kind  creature,  a  motherly 
woman  whom  one  could  have  hu^ed  with  satisfaction  ;  but  this 
dame  had,  outwardly  at  least,  the  repellent  frigidity  that  we  . 
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sometimes  associate  with  the  "  unco  guid,"  a  quality  that  makes 
us  take  so  much  more  kindly  to  human-hearted  sinners  than  to 
narrow-breasted  saints.  But  I  have  known  saints  who  had  the 
human  quality  also,  and  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

We  wandered  from  field  to  field,  and  village  to  village, 
inspecting  the  old  churches  and  moralising  among  the  tombstones, 
crossing  bare  moorlands  in  the  strange  red  afterglow  of 
sunset,  losing  our  way,  sinking  ankle-deep  in  marshy  meadows 
and  watery  lanes,  reaching  home  tired  and  hungry  at  nightfall. 
If  things  went  amiss,  my  hostess  would  be  fretful  for  a  moment, 
and  ask  her  husband  why  he  had  lost  his  fortune  ;  the  question 
often  occurred  at  the  most  inappropriate  times,  and  the  poor  man 
had  not  a  word  to  answer.  But  the  cloud  would  pass  rapidly  : 
she  would  cheer  us  onward  with  good  spirits  that  declined  ever 
to  be  permanently  damped  ;  and  the  soiled  weary  wanderers 
would  reach  home  at  last.  Then  the  good  lady  would  Kght  the 
fire,  possibly  with  fragments  of  wood  gathered  during  the  walk  ; 
she  carried  a  bag  in  which  such  waifs  might  commune  with 
apples  or  lumps  of  bread  and  cheese.  Soon  the  kettle  would 
boil,  and  we  would  settle  down  to  a  comfortable  hour.  My 
host  would  read  his  poetry  to  me,  or  expound  some  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  ;  his  wife  would  fall 
asleep,  and  awake  presently  to  say  she  had  heard  every  word 
and  how  beautiful  it  was  !  She  was  very  proud  of  her  husband, 
though  she  did  not  profess  to  understand  him ;  it  was  only 
when  unduly  pressed  by  circumstances  that  she  questioned  him 
about  the  loss  of  his  money.  On  one  Sunday  night  we  went 
to  church  ;  and  though  I  had  repeatedly  urged  the  good  lady 
to  be  prompt  in  preparing  tea,  she  never  could  by  any  possibility 
be  punctual  ;  we  reached  the  church  after  the  sermon  had 
begun.  Though  so  truly  a  pious  soul,  she  was  a  very  somno- 
lent listener,  and  we  had  scarcely  been  seated  five  minutes 
before  she  began  to  nod.  At  home  this  sort  of  thing  did  not 
matter,  but  here  in  a  prominent  seat  it  was  awkward,  for  she 
slept  audibly.  A  terrifying  sense  of  the  comical  came  over  me  ; 
her  husband  nudged  me  and  whispered  to  me  to  waken  her,  but 
I  dared  not.  She  was  nodding  and  falling  forward  convulsively, 
just  drawing  up  when  a  collapse  seemed  most  imminent,  while  I 
endured  agonies  in  the  attempt  to  stifle  my  laughter.  I  fear  there 
have  been  other  times  when  I  have  been  grateful  at  the  dose  of  a 
sermon,  the  gratitade  be\n%  for  its  cessation,  not  for  its  quality ; 
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but  on  this  occasion  I  had  cause  for  the  most  devout  thankfulness. 
I  still  remember  that  the  subject  was  Thomas,  called  Didymus. 
Outside  the  church  the  good  man  and  myself  assailed  her  with 
reproaches.  In  reply  she  asked  him  why  he  had  lost  his  fortune  ; 
ttut,  she  said,  was  the  cause  of  her  having  to  work  30  hard  and 
getting  so  sleepy.  There  was  a  trace  of  logic  in  her  excuse  after 
all.  She  followed  this  by  launching  forth  in  praises  of  the 
sermon  ;  it  had  been  beautiful,  magnificent,  she  had  listened 
eagerly,  though  her  eyes  were  shut.     The  excellent  soul  I 

It  was  in  this  cottage,  a  few  years  later,  that  the  good  woman 
died.  Their  circumstances  had  not  improved,  except  for  the  fact 
that  a  very  small  annuity  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  some 
Benevolent  Society  ;  and  I  fear  that  most  of  this  was  swallowed 
by  the  rent  of  the  poor  house.  The  fowls  disappeared  one  by 
one,  and  were  never  replaced.  One  valuable  thing  had  been 
preserved  from  their  former  home,  a  treasured  family  possession  ; 
it  was  an  old  wooden  chest  of  exquisite  carving,  the  lid  represent- 
ing the  divine  birth  in  the  manger.  This  may  have  been  worth 
a  hundred  pounds ;  it  was  pawned  for  five.  The  inevitable 
happened  ;  the  payments  were  not  kept  up,  and  the  prize  lapsed 
to  the  pawnbroker.  The  old  man  raved  like  a  maniac  when  he 
learned  that  the  chest  had  gone  beyond  recovery.  It  was  years 
later  that  I  heard  of  this ;  but  even  had  I  known  I  could  have 
done  little  but  advise,  and  the  advice  might  not  have  been 
followed.  There  were  other  things  that  I  guessed  at,  yet  could 
do  little  to  help.  The  comfortless  existence  that  once,  when  we 
were  all  merry  tc^ether,  had  been  something  of  an  amusement 
and  a  jest,  began  to  weigh  hardly,  especially  on  the  woman. 
Her  spirits  did  not  obviously  sink,  but  her  hedth  did.  She  had 
never  been  a  notable  housewife  ;  the  difficulties  now  became  too 
great  for  her.  Her  constitution  succumbed  to  insufficient 
nourishment  and  to  a  lack  of  cleanUness, — the  words  must  be 
written,  bitter  though  they  are.  At  last  she  lay  on  that  bed 
from  which  she  never  would  rise.  Kind  helpers  came  to  the 
door,  and  were  refused  admittance  by  the  poor  crazy  husband ; 
he  told  them  she  had  all  that  she  required.  Perhaps  those  strong 
womanly  hands  might  have  saved  her  fife ;  it  was  not  to  be. 
The  room  in  which  she  lay  was  squalid  and  bare.  Only  her 
husband  and  the  saUor-brother  were  with  her ;  I  hope  to  tell  a 
part  of  his  story  elsewhere.  She  had  been  dying  quietiy  for 
hours,  just   sinking   into   unconsciousness.      With  her  wa.t\\.tv^ 
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strength  she  had  found  words  to  ask  if  I  had  sent  any  message  ; 
thank  God,  I  had.  These  two  men,  contrasts  and  almost 
enemies,  disliking  each  other  cordially,  sat  there  beside  the 
dying  woman ;  they  were  alike  in  this,  that  both  their  hearts 
were  wrung  with  the  anguish  of  a  great  love.  At  length  they  held 
the  mirror  to  her  lips,  and  no  breath  tarnished  it.  The  husband 
fell  on  his  knees  at  her  bedside,  crying  and  praying  aloud  ;  the 
brother,  more  self-possessed  and  sullen  in  his  agony,  attended 
to  the  last  duties.  There  was  an  inquest,  the  further  to  harrow 
his  feelings.  This  and  the  funeral  over,  the  brother  returned 
to  his  almshouse,  and  the  poor  husband,  for  a  time,  was  lodged 
in  a  workhouse  infirmary,  after  which,  his  small  annuity 
remaining,  he  removed  to  a  lodging  of  a  single  room.  I  met 
him  in  the  town,  not  many  weeks  later,  the  same  impractical 
and  irresponsible  creature  as  ever.  He  called  me  by  my  familiar 
name,  in  the  old  intimate  manner  that  recalled  such  tender 
memories.  He  talked  of  his  dead  wife  and  cried  a  little  ;  then  he 
turned  to  other  subjects,  laughed  gaily  at  some  sorry  jest  of  his 
own,  thought  of  his  wife  again  and  cried  once  more.  My 
heart  ached  for  him,  poor,  lonely,  incapable.  The  currents  of 
the  world  had  been  too  rough  for  this  crank  and  unbalanced 
bark. 

He  lived  eight  or  nine  years  longer,  in  the  dingy  room  where 
I  sometimes  visited  him.  To  the  last  his  brain  was  fertile  of 
schemes  for  every  purpose  but  his  own  betterment.  He  still 
scribbled  a  bit,  spending  much  of  his  scanty  income  in  paper  and 
postages.  A  few  months  before  the  end  he  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  learn  algebra,  and  to  teach  himself  singing.  His  voice 
might  have  moved  the  laughter  of  gods  and  men,  and  he  had  not 
the  germ  of  an  ear  for  tune  ;  yet  I  listened  with  more  or  less 
patience  as  he  sang  a  dismal  succession  of  hymns  and  propounded 
some  crazy  idea  on  the  theory  of  melody.  One  morning  his 
landlady  heard  a  heavy  fall  ;  she  found  him  dead  upon  the  floor. 
I  was  away  at  the  time,  and  only  returned  in  time  to  see  the 
scattered  torn  papers  that  seemed  like  an  emblem  of  his  poor 
torn  life. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon 
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A  PLATITUDE  has  Only  to  be  repeated  often  enough  and  it  will 
become  an  epigram.  To  give  an  instance  :  '*  The  poet,"  people 
will  say,  **  is  born,  not  made  "  ;  and  not  one  in  a  million  stops 
to  consider  the  impossibility  of  making  a  poet.  This  most 
obvious  of  platitudes  has  passed  into  the  language  and  is  now 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  message.  No  doubt  the  ^t  that  it  was 
originally  uttered  in  Latin  invested  it  at  one  time  with  a  certain 
solemnity,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  continue  to  be 
successful  in  these  intelloctual  days. 

What  is  true  of  the  poet  is  true  of  the  signalman,  the  average- 
adjuster,  the  quack-physidan,  the  orator,  the  bill-sticker,  and 
every  other  artist  and  tradesman.  To  the  professional  beauty 
alone  it  does  not  apply. 

The  orator,  then,  is  born,  not  made.  Mr.  Fritterby  was  an 
orator.  He  was  also  an  oil-and-colourman.  An  oil-and-colour- 
man  is  born,  not  made. 

His  unmiraculous  origin  being  established,  we  may  continue 
with  the  examination  of  his  case. 

An  oil-and-colourman,  in  the  course  of  his  business,  enjoys 
many  opportunities  for  usefulness,  but  few  for  oratory.  These 
he  must  seek  outside  the  shop. 

Oratory,  unlike  truth,  will  out.  An  orator  can  be  happy 
married,  but  not  silent.  He  is  as  cursed  as  is  the  victim  of 
alcoholism.  As  the  drunkard  to  his  botde,  so  the  orator  returns 
to  his  platform.  As  to  the  lover  of  good  wine  the  sound  of  the 
drawing  of  a  cork  is  the  most  musical  in  creation,  so  to  the 
orator  the  chairman's  declaration,  "  Mr.  Burins  will  now 
address  the  meeting,"  is  the  most  harmonious  combination  of 
words  possible  to  human  speech. 

The  disease  first  attacked  Mr.  Fritterby  when.  K«.  ■«'te  •*.  -•^'=im&». 
of  twenty.     Hitherto  he  had  been  a  \aA  oV  xJwe.  -civafiX-  ■ot^'oas^ 
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t'.r.r.^  -jjr,  OTjt  S'^ndsLj  evening,  as  x  strcUcd  upon  Clcrkcnwcfl 
Green,  and  'nested  with  his  fcflow&  at  the  cincjiiy  <^  the 
Anarchifitv  NihibstSy  Socialists,  Sodal-Democnts,  Faixans^ 
Athdsts,  A^rno^tscs,  Anti-Riroalists,  A  nti- Varri  narors,  and  ochcr 
ardent  souls  who  were  axnusuig  the  crowd,  somediingy  some 
influence  begotten  ry^  doubt  of  the  word-charged  air,  sccnicd  to 
t:MCT  :nto  him.  His  companions  were  surprised  and  painrd  to 
see  him  suddenly  invert  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  raise  his  arms 
in  an  impassioned  gesture,  and  bq^n  to  address  them  upon  the 
wrongs  of  Guatemala.  He  spoke,  without  pausing  for  breath  or 
hesitating  for  a  word,  for  exactly  one  hour  and  twcnty-fbor 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  to  himsrifj  sranding 
alone  in  the  middle  of  Clerkenwell  Green,  everybody  else  having 
gone  home  to  bed  long  ago ;  even  his  hat  was  gone  ;  but  he 
cared  nothing,  for  he  knew  that  he  also  was  amimg  the  prophets. 

His  next  step  was  to  join  an  infcnmal  Debatii^  Sodety,  which 
met  on  Saturday  evenings  in  a  public  house  called  The  Last 
Chakce,  for  the  free  discussion  of  current  events  and  the  freer 
exchange  of  personal  abuse.  His  maiden  speech  lasted  seventy-two 
minutes.  His  speech  on  the  following  Saturday  night  was  a 
more  serious  afrair,  and  ran  over  two  hours.  On  the  third 
Saturday,  when  he  reached  The  Last  Chakcb,  its  landkxrd 
informed  him,  with  a  sour  face,  that  the  Society  had  come  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  Fritterby  now  joined  the  Rosebery  Avenue  Parliament. 
In  the  first  debate  which  he  attended  he  spoke,  at  a  late  hour, 
and  was  still  speaking  when  the  gas  was  turned  out  by  the  hall- 
keeper,  who  then  performed  the  same  office  for  Mr.  Fritterby. 
At  the  next  debate  he  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his 
fellow  members,  who  were  guilty  of  some  disorder.  Mr. 
Fritterby  was  not  to  be  howled  down,  however,  but  stood  to  his 
ffuns  until  someone  threw  half  a  pom^ranate  at  him  and  hit  him 
full  on  the  nose  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Fritterby,  abandoning  the 
thread  of  his  arguments,  sprang  at  the  fellow  and  repaid  the 
compliment  with  a  clenched  fist. 

For  this  intemperate  conduct  both  were  expelled  from  the 
Parliament,  in  accordance  with  Rule  I.  The  pomegranate- 
thrower  felt  very  sore  about  it,  though  everyone  told  him  that  it 
is  blessed  to  suffer  that  others  may  rejoice  ;  he  said  that  it  was 
no  doubt  blessed  for  the  others,  but  what  were  they  going  to  do 
about  it  ?    So  they  re-c\tcXtdL\vvrcv  \>iv^V^\x>iwrel^  next  week. 
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For  some  time  Mr.  Fritterby  kept  quiet  and  attended  to  the 
oil-and-colour  business,  for  which  he  had  a  real  natural  aptitude. 
It  had  been  a  very  good  business  when  it  descended  to  him  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  that 
sad  event  he  made  it  into  a  most  valuable  property.  Indeed  he 
could  have  sold  it  at  any  time  and  retired  into  great  comfort, 
but  he  had  the  oil-and-colour  habit  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  break  himself  of  it.  In  the  meantime  he  went  on 
orating. 

The  pain  of  withholding  his  verbosity  became  once  more  too 
much  for  him  in  the  March  following  his  expulsion  from  the 
Rosebery  Avenue  Parliament.  A  ward  election  for  his  Borough 
Council  happening  most  fortunately  to  be  raging,  he  flung 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  prc^ess,  and  was 
entrusted  one  night  with  the  task  of  seconding  a  resolution  of 
confidence  in  his  candidate.  This  he  did  in  a  speech  of  sixty- 
three  minutes'  duration,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  meeting 
was  so  much  influenced  by  his  arguments  that  it  unanimously 
adopted  the  amendment  to  the  resolution,  moved  by  a  hireling 
of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Fritterby  became  a  marked  man,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  constantly  renewed  offers  to  both  sides  to  speak, 
was  never  again  permitted  to  mount  a  platform  in  that,  or  any 
other,  Borough  election-contest. 

His  reputation  however  was  not  absolutely  made,  and  he  got 
oflF  another  speech  in  the  County  Council  elections  which  took 
place  in  the  same  year.  But  that  was  his  farewell  to  politics, 
tor  by  the  time  a  by-election  for  a  Parliamentary  Division  was 
fought,  the  name  of  Fritterby  was  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

When  we  remember  that  he  achieved  this  distinction  with  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  speeches  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr. 
Fritterby  was  no  common  orator. 

He  was  now  forced  to  retm-n  to  the  scene  of  his  first  triumph, 
Clerkenwell  Green.  There  he  became  a  regular  Sunday  speaker. 
During  the  rest  of  each  week  he  went  on  building  up  the  oil- 
and-colour  business.  As  the  strength  of  his  lungs  increased, 
the  oil-and-colour  business  grew,  the  one  acting  upon  the  other  ; 
for,  while  there  is  nothing  finer  for  the  general  health  than 
regular  breathing-exercise,  so  there  is  nothing  finer  for  the 
controlling  mind  in  an  oil-and-colour  business  than  good  health 
in  the  body  which  sustains  it.  In  the  coutw  cA  ite«  ■<i«k%\«. 
had  established  two  distinct  reputatiotv*  lot  VCvma^  \  "^iss,  *««*-* 
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that  of  a  highly  successful  oil-and- colour- merchant  ;  the  second, 
that  of  the  longest-winded  and  most  unfrequented  orator  on 
Clerkenwell  Green. 

These  reputations  he  long  continued  to  enjoy,  and  no  doubt 
he  would  be  enjoying  them  to  this  day,  had  not  Mr,  Benham 
issued  a  writ  against  him  for  slander. 

One  Sunday  Mr.  Fritterby  was  about  half  way  through  his 
discourse  against  vivisection,  that  is  to  say  he  had  been  speaking 
for  not  less  than  seventy  minutes,  and  his  audience,  which  varied 
in  number  from  a  half  dozen  to  nobody,  consisted  for  the 
moment  of  two  little  girls  called  Jane  and  Anne  Taylor.  To 
these  damsels  Mr.  Benham  added  himself  by-and-by  and,  after 
listening  to  Mr.  Fritterby  for  several  minutes,  suddenly  cried 
loudly  the  one  word  "  Pshaw  ! "  and  emitted  a  hyaena-like 
laugh.  Mr.  Fritterby  stopped  dead,  and  pointing  at  Mr. 
Benham,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  the  object  of  his 
remarks,  said,  "  You  are  a  cad,  sir,  a  dirty  cad." 

Mr.  Benham,  who  was  one  of  those  people  who  only  live 
while  they  are  engaged  in  litigation,  instantly  whipped  out  a 
pocket-book,  entered  the  names  and  addresses  of  Jane  and  Anne 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Fritterby,  and  next  morning  himself  filled  up 
and  issued  a  writ  against  Mr.  Fritterby  for  slander,  claiming 
damages  to  the  extent  of  ;£  10,000. 

Mr.  Fritterby  was  at  first  inclined  to  take  professional  advice 
about  this,  but  he  noticed,  on  examining  the  writ  more  closely, 
that  no  solicitor's  name  appeared  on  it,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  his  opponent  could  conduct  his  own  case,  why,  so 
could  he. 

So  he  bought  a  book  called  Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer, 
of  which  he  had  heard  a  favourable  report,  and  plunged  into 
litigation  with  a  furious  eagerness.  After  giving  endless  trouble 
to  those  unhappy  men  who  have  to  do  with  law-cases  in  their 
preliminary  stages  (the  Masters,  Judges  in  Chambers,  clerks  of 
the  Summons  and  Order  departments,  and  others)  the  two 
antagonists  stood  at  last,  side  by  side,  before  the  awful  seat  of 
Justice. 

Both  scorned  to  employ  counsel. 

Mr.  Benham  opened  his  case,  and  called  Jane  and  Anne 
Taylor,  who  gave  their  evidence  with  sense  and  modesty,  in 
spite  of  the  highly  irrelevant  cross-examination  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  Mt.  ¥T\XX.t,t\yj.    Mt.  Eeaham  then  sat  down. 
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Mr.  Fritterby  called  no  witnesses,  for  he  had  none  to  call,  but 
he  was  just  about  to  begin  an  oration  which,  in  view  of  the 
gravity  of  his  position  and  the  character  of  hts  audience,  would 
certainly  have  lasted  for  three  days,  when  the  judge  asked  the 
jury  if  they  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  case  shown.  The 
jury  said  they  were.  The  judge  therefore  desired  Mr.  Fritterby 
to  resume  his  seat.  But  Mr.  Fritterby  had  not  mastered  the 
whole  of  the  Common  Law  Practice  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  law  of  Libel  and  Slander  to  keep  it  to  himself.  He  wanted 
to  tell  the  Court  about  it ;  he  refused  to  sit  down  ;  he  claimed 
his  right  to  hurl  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Benham  in  Mr.  Benham's 
teeth. 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  have  won  your  case  ; 
the  jury  give  you  their  verdict.  The  plaintiff  has  certainly 
proved  up  to  the  hilt  that  you  called  him  a  cad,  nay,  a  dirty 
cad.  You  have  not  denied  it.  He  has  himself  demonstrated 
the  justice  of  the  epithet.  But  first  of  all,  he  has  suffered  no 
damage  from  your  remark  ;  and,  secondly,  your  words  amount 
to  vmgar  abuse,  but  certainly  not  to  slander.  Verdict  for  the 
defendant." 

Mr.  Fritterby  left  the  Court  as  one  in  a  dream.  He  had  won 
his  case,  and  he  had  hardly  opened  his  mouth.  "  Oh,"  he 
thought,  "  had  I  but  been  permitted  to  speak,  how  doubly,  how 
trebly  should  I  have  won  it  1  I  ought,"  he  went  on  to  himself, 
"  to  have  been  a  barrister."  Suddenly  he  gave  a  great  cry,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  the  corridors  of  the  Law  Courts. 
"  My  stars  !  "  he  exclaimed  "  I  will  ;  then  they  won't  shut  me  up 
so  easily." 

He  went  straight  across  the  road  to  the  offices  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

Mr.  Fritterby  is  now  a  barrister.  He  disposed  of  the  oil-and- 
colour  business  on  most  excellent  terms  just  before  he  was 
called,  and  retired  from  trade  with  something  like  {,1^000  a  year 
of  his  own.  He  has  thus  plenty  to  live  upon,  and  his  surplus 
income  he  devotes  to  the  expenses  of  the  actions  which  he  is 
always  bringing  against  all  kinds  of  people.  He  conducts  them 
all  himself,  and  he  finds  that,  as  there  is  no  machinery  by  which 
counsel  can  be  compelled  to  sit  down,  he  has  ample  opportunity 
for  indulging  his  genius  for  speaking,  and  can  be  sure  always  of 
having  at  least  one  judge  for  an  audience. 
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No  question  can  possibly  present  itself  to  any  nation  more 
supremely  important  than  that  of  the  education  of  its  children. 
Other  questions  are  more  or  less  relative,  but  this  one  is  of  vital 
importance.  Fiscal  policy  concerns  a  nation's  financial  prosperity  ; 
Colonial  and  Foreign  policy  relate  to  its  extension  and  stability  ; 
questions  of  Army  and  Navy  bear  on  its  safety  and  its  influence 
abroad  ;  but  the  Education  question  involves  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  itself,  for  every  nation  is  entirely  and  only  what  its  chil- 
dren become. 

Great  Britain  is  to-day  what  those  who  were  children  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago  are  making  it ;  and  the  Great  Britain  of  the 
future  will  lie  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  its  children  to-<lay. 
The  responsibility  of  their  training  for  this  high  destiny  is  in  our 
hands.  We  are  not  only  moulding  in  our  own  day  the  aflairs  of 
our  nation,  but  in  this  sense  we  are  moulding  them  also  for  the 
future.  For  the  future  of  every  nation  depends  wholly  upon 
the  proper  development  of  its  children,  and  their  education  lies 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  clearly 
understood. 

A  question  like  this,  if  it  is  to  be  rightly  considered,  must  be 
viewed  as  one  altogether  outside,  and  apart  from,  all  political 
combinations  and  sectarian  differences.  And  it  is  in  this  light 
that  we  desire  now  to  present  it,  endeavouring  to  create  a  healthy 
interest  in  it,  and  to  promote  a  right  understanding  of  it,  by 
sketching  in  merest  outline  the  Story  of  National  Education,  its 
gradual  growth  from  the  smallest  beginnings  and  its  eventual 
endowment  with  public  money. 

Considering  the  warmth  with  which  the  subject  of  Elementary 
Education  is  being  discussed  to-day,  it  will  be  strange  to  read 
that  all  this  burning  zeal  is  comparatively  young  in  the 
history  of  our  nation.  Nothing  was  seriously  thought  of  any 
general  system   of  National  Education  until    early  in    the   last 
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century,  and  no  definite  provision  was  made  for  it  at  all  from 
public  money  until  the  century  was  well  advanced.  But  we  will 
not  further  anticipate  what  remains  to  be  said. 

A  very  brief  glance  at  the  earlier  educational  possibilities  in 
this  country  will  be  interesting. 

Before  the  Reformation  these  were  few  indeed.  Such  schools 
as  there  were,  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  very 
often  connected  with  the  monasteries.  But  here  and  there  a  few 
existed  which  were  in  private  hands  ;  there  were  also  some  six- 
teen endowed  Grammar  Schools,  Eton  and  Winchester  being 
among  them,  and  these  were  increased  by  as  many  more  by  those 
founded  by  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  were  actually  free,  and  the  needs  of  the  really  poor  were 
almost  entirely  overlooked. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  sup- 
pressed the  monasteries,  he  applied  some  of  their  funds  to  the 
endowment  of  several  new  Grammar  Schools.  These  were  largely 
added  to  by  Edward  the  Sixth  and  every  succeeding  Sovereign 
until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  their  foundation 
ceased.  But  although  these  schools  were  ostensibly  founded  for 
poor  scholars,  they  mainly  benefited  only  the  poorer  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  scarcely  touched  at  all  the  really  poor.  These  were  still 
left  practically  without  any  available  means  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  otherwise  than  by  small  private  schools  established 
in  various  districts  by  the  most  incompetent  of  teachers,  who 
chose  this  method  of  earning  a  living  and  not  because  of  any 
aptitude  for  such  work. 

This  condition  of  things  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  during  which  the  poorer  population 
remained  in  the  densest  and  most  hopeless  ignorance. 

The  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  brought  a 
vast  improvement.  It  marked  the  rise  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Charity  Schools,  and  upon  these  the  country  was  practically 
dependent  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
for  the  ne:it  hundred  years.  These  schools  were  founded  by  the 
newly  formed  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  In 
its  charter,  granted  in  1701,  one  of  its  objects  was  declared  to  be 
"erecting  catechetical  schools."  It  worked  with  commendable 
energy,  and  after  forty  years  of  existence  had  established  nearly 
two  thousand  Charity  Schools,  with  some  forty  thousand  scKqW^. 

The   example   set  by    this  Sodety   ■wss,  \tv  to>wwi    ^"^  ■uot*... 
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followed    by  various    Corporations   and  even    by  many  private 
individuals. 

In  these  Charity  Schools  a  very  decided  advance  in  National 
Education  was  made  by  the  admission  of  girls,  who  were,  of 
course,  excluded  from  the  Grammar  Schools.  This  period, 
therefore,  has  a  special  interest  as  marking  the  commencement  of 
publicly  recognised  female  education  in  England,  which  had 
hitherto  been  completely  ignored. 

The  teaching  in  these  schools  was,  of  course,  of  the  most 
elementary  sort,  mainly  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  the 
simplest  arithmetic.  The  methods  of  teaching  were  extremely 
defective,  the  teachers  being  absolutely  untrained  and  for  the 
most  part  utterly  inefficient.     Nothing  else  could  be  expected. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  definite  further 
extension  of  National  Education  occurred  in  the  rise  of  the 
Sunday  Schools,  mainly  due  to  the  example  and  influence  of 
Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester  about  1 7  8 1  and  onwards.  They 
increased  very  rapidly  and,  as  the  scholars  were  invariably 
instructed  in  reading,  they  had  a  genuine  educational  bearing, 
over  and  above  their  religious  uses,  and  reached  many  thousands 
of  children  who  were  quite  unreached  even  by  the  existing 
Charity  Schools.  Their  importance  must  be  by  no  means  over- 
looked in  any  account  of  National  Education. 

We  come  now  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  subject  becomes  increasingly  interesting.  New  efifbrts 
were  made  and  two  names,  now  almost  forgotten,  became  very 
prominent,  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster.  These  two  men  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  modern  National  Education  was 
gradually  built  up. 

Lancaster  was  a  Quaker,  the  son  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner.  In 
1798,  then  an  enthusiastic  youth  only  eighteen  years  old,  he 
opened  a  school  in  a  large  hired  room  in  the  Borough  Road, 
Southwark,  for  the  poorest  children.  Beginning  with  a  hundred 
pupils,  he  rapidly  increased  the  number  to  a  thousand  ;  but  feel- 
ing the  lack  of  teachers,  he  commenced  to  utilise  the  more  advanced 
of  the  children  themselves.  This  was  the  germ  from  which 
eventually  evolved  the  pupil-teacher  system  ;  but  at  first  the 
results  were  very  poor.  Still,  it  was  a  new  departure,  fraught 
with  great  possibilities.  Under  Lancaster's  influence  similar 
schools  were  rapidly  established,  and  to  manage  the  enterprise  a 
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Society,  entitled  the  Royal  Lancasterian  Institution,  was  founded 
in  1 808.  But  Lancaster  soon  proved  headstrong  and  incapable  of 
working  with  others.  He  mismanaged  the  funds  entrusted  to 
the  Institution,  and  eventually  his  connection  with  it  was  severed. 
In  1 8 14  the  Institution  changed  its  title  to  that  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  has  continued  its  work  to  the 
present  time  in  an  admirable  way.  Lancaster  died  in  America  in 
a  condition  of  extreme  poverty. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  story  of  National  Education  that  the 
religious  difficulty  between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists, 
which  already  had  a  well-recognised,  though  somewhat  stifled, 
existence,  assumed  a  more  acute  form.  Lancaster's  schools  were 
outside  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  teaching  was  unsectarian ; 
the  Bible  was  read  and  explained,  but  doctrines  were  wholly 
ignored,  and  these  schools  were  spreading  fast.  This  quickly 
aroused  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Churchmen,  who  recognised 
that  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  being  seriously  undermined 
by  these  schools. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bell  now  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  the 
champion  of  Churchmen.  He  had  been  a  military  chaplain  in 
India,  and  superintendent  of  the  Orphanage  for  Soldiers'  Children 
at  Madras.  From  experiments  made  at  this  orphanage  he  firmly 
believed  in  using  the  more  advanced  of  the  children  to  instruct 
the  more  backward,  and  had,  in  1797,  published  his  views  in  a 
pamphlet  which  had  suggested  the  same  idea  to  Lancaster.  In 
order  to  bring  the  newer  educational  efforts  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  instrumental  in  founding,  in 
181 1,  a  society  to  rival  the  Lancasterian  Institution.  This  was 
entitled  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  still 
actively  at  work,  known  by  the  briefer  title  of  the  National 
Society.  Dr.  Bell  was  its  first  superintendent,  and  worked  it 
vigorously. 

Thus  these  two  men,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  set  influences  to  work  which  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  story  of  National  Education,  and  are  playing  it  still 
with  much  success.  But  they  divided  the  supporters  of 
National  Education  into  two  opposing  religious  camps,  and  it  has 
remained  so  divided  ever  since. 

The  National  Society  received,  of  course,  the  undivided  suij'jo'rt 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  (\\i\cVi^  oMtaR.T\Y?t^  "^^  -sO&ss. 
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organisation,  which  very  naturally  received  the  entire  support  of 
the  Nonconformists.  It  became  by  far  the  wealthier  of  the  two 
and  controlled  an  immense  majority  of  the  schools,  largely  taking 
over  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
already  mentioned.  The  necessary  funds,  over  and  above  the 
fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  were  provided  by  the 
public  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  paid  to  one  Society  or  the 
other. 

The  cause  of  Infant  Schools  was  adopted  by  Samuel 
Wilderspin,  independently  of  these  two  Societies.  He  opened 
such  a  school  in  Spitalfields  in  1820,  and  eventually  several  others 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  in  1824 
there  was  founded  the  London  Infant  School  Society  to  extend 
this  work.  For  the  provision  of  efficient  teachers  for  these 
schools  the  Society's  basis  was  widened,  the  tide  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  was  adopted,  and  a  Training 
College  was  founded  later  on,  in  1836,  which  was  the  first 
organised  effort  in  that  direction. 

Such  was  the  position  of  National  Education,— carried  on 
entirely  by  these  three  Societies,  and  supported  wholly  by 
voluntary  effort — ^when  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  passed; 
and  we  now  are  approaching  the  time  when  voluntary  effort  was 
to  receive  assistance  from  Gk)vernment  grants.  The  subject  of 
National  Education  had  already  received  Parliamentary  notice. 
Indeed,  the  first  attempt  at  legislation  about  it  was  made  in  1 807. 
Mr.  Whitbred  introduced  a  Parochial  Schools  Bill,  giving  power 
to  the  overseers,  with  the  consent  of  the  Vestry,  to  raise  money 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  Parochial  Schools.  Much 
modified,  it  passed  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  rejected  it,  and 
matters  went  on  as  before. 

The  most  ardent  advocate  in  Parliament  of  National  Education 
at  this  time  was  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham.  In  18 16 
he  moved  for,  and  obtained,  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  investigate  the  educational  condition  of  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark.  After  searching  inquiry,  under 
Brougham's  guidance,  it  reported  much  mismanagement  of  funds 
held  in  trust  for  educational  purposes,  and  revealed  that  in 
London  alone  some  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  were 
entirely  untaught.  This  Committee  continued  its  work,  making 
reports  at  intervals  for  several  years  ;  but  little  or  nothing  came 
of  it. 
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Brougham's  next  step  was  to  introduce,  in  1820,  a  bill  for 
promoting  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  providing  for 
money  to  be  levied  by  the  Parish  officers,  but  placing  the  control 
of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  Nonconformists 
strongly  opposed  this,  and  the  bill  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

A  date  or  considerable  importance  in  our  story  was  August 
17th,  1833,  as  marking  the  first  Parliamentary  grant.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  contained  an  entry  of 
jf  20,000  *'  for  the  purposes  of  education,"  which,  after 
much  discussion,  was  carried.  Its  application,  however,  was 
specially  limited  to  the  actual  building  of  school-houses, 
on  condition  that  half  their  cost  should  be  raised  by  public 
subscription.  None  of  it  was  to  be  spent  on  school  maintenance, 
but  as  there  existed  no  Government  official  to  administer  the 
grant,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  National  and  British  Societies  to 
be  expended  at  their  discretion.  It  was  divided  between  them, 
not  equally,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  which  each  was  able 
to  collect  to  meet  it,  and  the  National  Society,  which  had  by  far  the 
wealthier  supporters,  received  considerably  the  lai^er  share.  This 
continued  for  the  next  few  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Parliamentary  recognition  of  education  advanced. 
In  June,  1834,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  "  the  means  of  establishing  a  system  of  National  Education," 
and  to  investigate  the  use  of  the  grant  already  given  and  the  need 
of  any  further  grants.  This  Committee  sat  for  two  years,  and 
though  much  useful  information  was  obtained,  nothing  practical, 
for  the  moment,  resulted  from  its  labours. 

Another  date  of  much  interest  was  February  12th,  1839,  when 
the  unsupervised  expenditure  of  public  grants  by  irresponsible 
societies  was  ended  by  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  John  Russell,  to  assume  this  important 
function.  This  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Church 
party,  who  saw  in  it  the  passing  from  them  of  educational  control. 
Various  acts  of  useful  legislation  succeeded  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  the  Legislature  assumed  a  grip  upon  the  whole  system 
which  it  has  maintained  ever  since. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  worked  more  or  less 
harmoniously  mth  the  National  and  British  Societies,  always, 
however,  assuming  an  increasing  control,  and  issuing  re^ulasl^ 
its  minutes  for  the  man^ement  oi  lYve  scKoq\s,  *i^e.  wj^'3ss«>^'=''**' 
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and  use  of  the  Government  grants,  and  the  duties  of  School 
Inspectors,  whose  importance  had  become  thoroughly  recognised. 
Educational  grants  rapidly  increased,  and  these  were  met  by  in- 
creased contributions,  through  the  two  Societies,  of  public  money. 
Real  progress  was  made  in  National  Education,  not  only  in  the 
multiplication  of  schools,  but  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  in  increased  provision  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  in  the  supply  of  books  and  other  necessaries  for 
teaching  ;  but  the  actual  details  of  all  this  would  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  this  article. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was,  in  1856, 
replaced  by  a  Government  Education  Department,  to  which 
increased  powers  were  granted,  and  during  the  following  years  it 
introduced  many  important  improvements  in  every  department 
of  school  management. 

But  the  most  important  date  connected  with  our  subject  is  the 
year  1870,  which  witnessed  an  entirely  new  departure  in  National 
Education.  Hitherto,  the  Government  scheme,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  entirely  confined  to  assisting,  by  Parliamentary  grant,  schools 
already  more  or  less  supported  by  voluntary  effort,  and  mainly 
established  by  the  two  Societies.  But  it  became  at  last  only  too 
evident  that  such  effort,  even  State-aided,  could  never  fully 
supply  the  educational  needs  of  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  initiative  in  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  new  schools  wherever  the  existing  ones  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  district. 

To  meet  the  situation,  an  Act  was  passed  establishing  School 
Boards.  These  were  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  any 
district,  with  power  to  levy  rates  for  the  provision  and  mainten- 
ance of  new  schools,  which  they  were  to  manage,  and  to  frame 
by-laws  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  children.  The 
Voluntary  Schools  still  remained  as  before.  On  this  dual  system 
of  a  combination  between  rate-supported  schools  under  the 
rpanagement  of  the  School  Boards  and  the  State-aided  Voluntary 
Schools  the  National  Education  vras  carried  on  with  growing 
success  for  over  thirty  years,  all  under  the  watchful  supervision 
of  the  Education  Department. 

This  Department  was  itself  remodelled  in  1900,  when  the 
aupreme  management  of  National  Education  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  Education  in  definite  connection  with  the 
Cabinet, 
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In  1 891  a  most  important  principle  was  introduced.  It  then 
became  recognised  that,  if  Education  was  to  be  made  compulsory 
by  the  enforced  attendance  of  the  children,  it  must  also  be 
made  absolutely  free  to  them.  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for 
a  payment  of  ten  shillings  for  each  child  from  five  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  place  of  the  school  fees  hitherto  paid  by  the 
parents.  The  cost  of  this  was  then  estimated  at  ;£2 ,000,000  a 
year  ;  but  it  has  since  immensely  increased. 

But  the  system  of  Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools 
working  side  by  side  under  separate  authorities,  as  arranged  by 
the  Act  of  1870,  was  terminated  by  that  of  1902.  It  was 
recognised  that  the  Voluntary  Schools,  which  could  not,  like 
the  Board  Schools,  draw  upon  the  rates,  found  it  increasingly 
diflScult  to  maintain  their  efficiency  on  fluctuating  voluntary 
contributions,  and  they  also  were  put  upon  the  rates.  School 
Boards  were  abolished,  with  a  view  to  placing  the  entire  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  country  under  the  general  control  of  the 
same  local  authorities.  In  their  place  District  Local  Education 
Authorities  were  established  to  take  over  the  management  both 
of  the  Board  and  the  Voluntary  Schools,  the  former  being 
termed  "  provided  "  schools  and  the  latter  "  unprovided." 

This  Act  came  into  operation  on  April  ist,  1903,  and 
assigned  to  these  Local  Authorities  the  duty  of  making  all 
needful  provision,  by  means  of  a  local  rate,  for  the  public 
Elementary  Schools  within  their  districts.  The  Provided  Schools 
were  to  be  managed  by  a  body  of  managers  appointed  by 
the  Local  Authorities,  while  the  management  of  the  Unprovided 
Schools  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  managers,  four  of 
whom  were  to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  trust  deed  of  each  school  and  two  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

This  is  exactly  how  the  matter  stands  to-day,  when  new 
Educational  arrangements  are  being  so  warmly  discussed.  The 
attempts  made  by  the  present  Government  to  settle  the  question 
have,  so  far,  had  no  result.     What  it  will  do  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  two  main  points  at  issue  are  the  religious  difficulty,  with 
all  the  details  it  involves,  and  the  largely  expressed  desire  that, 
as  all  the  schools  are  now  wholly  maintained  by  public  money, 
they  should  all  equally  be  under  entire  popular  control.  The 
religious  difficulty  is  nothing  new.  It  has  existed,  in  an  acute 
form,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  almost  a  hundred  years ;  and  so 
long  as  any  sort  of  religious  instruction  is  given  in  Government 
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Schools,  it  will  probably  remain  in  one  shape  or  another.  Nor 
is  the  idea  of  complete  popular  control  at  all  a  novelty.  Indeed, 
every  advance  in  Government  Education  has  drifted  very 
decidedly  in  that  direction,  and  the  general  principle  is  now  very 
fully  accepted. 

That  there  are  very  real  difficulties  involved  in  all  these  points 
admits  of  no  serious  question,  but  it  is  not  in  our  purpose  to 
discuss  them  here.  Our  only  desire  has  been  to  give  such  a 
general  outline  of  the  story  of  National  Education  as  will  interest 
the  reader  and  enable  him,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole  subject,  to  enter  with  intelligence  into  the  questions 
involved,  whatever  may  be  his  political  or  religious  opinions. 

With  this  object  in  view  we  have  purposely  abstained  from 
naming  the  political  complexion  of  the  Governments  by  which 
the  various  changes  have  been  made,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
be  considered  and  judged  upon  their  own  merits,  with  the  mind 
unprejudiced  by  any  other  motive  or  desire  than  to  come  to  a 
right  judgment  on  a  subject  of  such  supreme  importance  to  our 
national  welfare. 

Noel  Grey 
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THE   WANDERINGS   OF   AMBROSE 

CHAPTER  X 

1  FOUND  that  Tammy's  visit  had  coincided  very  happily  with 
mine.  I  was  able  to  slip  away  unnoticed  in  the  mornings, — 
leaving  him  and  Lady  Merivale  pasting  photographs  into  a 
book — across  to  her  bungalow.  It  was  a  very  tiny  bungalow, 
with  a  deep  thatched  roof  sloping  all  round,  and  innumerable 
creamy  roses  trailing  up  the  broad  verandah.  Here  we  sat,  she 
hemming  curtains,  and  I  teasing  the  squirrels  that  through  mis- 
taken kindness  and  pampering  on  her  part  had  become  overbold. 
Outside  reigned  supreme  a  glorius  sunshine  and  a  cloudless  sky. 
I  don't  wonder  that  people  in  India  are  accused  of  being  frivolous. 
How  could  anyone  be  serious  in  such  a  gorgeous  atmosphere, 
amid  such  a  profusion  of  roses  and  flowers  and  golden  colour* 
ings  ?  Clearly  the  East  is  meant  for  trifling ;  for  idling  on 
cushions  in  pillared  halls,  where  the  breeze  faintly  fans,  and  the 
sunlight  steals  in  patches,  subdued,  unglaring  ;  and  the  sky  shows 
cobalt  against  the  marble  tracery.  The  ordinary  routine  of  life 
has  no  business  here  ;  it  cannot  fail  to  destroy  the  illusion,  disperse 
the  glamour. 

She  took  me  to  the  Taj  herself  in  her  brother  Tip's  dogcart. 
I  liked  Tip.  He  was  a  straightforward,  manly,  young  Briton, 
whose  devotion  to  his  sister  was  only  exceeded  by  his  devotion  to 
his  career.  1  do  not  know  how  many  luxuries  he  must  have 
foregone,  if  not  necessities,  to  purchase  the  cart  and  pony  that 
took  us  to  the  Taj  ;  but  he  was  determined  that,  so  far  as  it  lay 
in  his  power,  his  sister  should  not  suflFer  from  the  poverty  with 
which  they  had.  had  to  struggle  all  their  lives.  He  was  rarely 
visible,  being  hard  at  work  studying  for  examinations,  some  of 
them  obligatory,  some  of  them,  as  she  told  me  with  te^rs  in  her 
eyes,   in   order  that  he  might  get  on,  might  get  appointmcati 
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with  which  to  make  life  easier  for  her.  Poor  Tip  !  did  he 
think  then  to  keep  her  so  long  ?  As  I  looked  at  her,  1 
wondered  how  soon  such  beauty  would  attract  suitors,  wondered 
jealously,  though  I  tried  to  pretend  I  was  merely  curious. 
What  right  had  I,  who  was  more  or  less  bound,  to  specu- 
late on  her  fate  ?  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt 
that  I  should  some  day  marry  Nancy.  I  had  marked  her 
out  as  the  one  wife  in  the  world  for  me  years  ago.  In  marrying 
her  there  would  be  no  surprise.  She  would  be  pretty  always, 
amusing  always  ;  other  men  would  no  doubt  want  to  flirt  with 
her  ;  in  time  she  would  assist  nature's  paint  with  a  little  rouge, 
artistically  of  course  ;  the  naive  wit,  for  which  she  was  so  much 
admired,  would  ripen  too  ;  Nancy  would  like  to  hear  risky 
stories  probably,  and  she  would  thoroughly  enjoy  repeating  them 
all  wrong  ;  she  would  always  be  a  charming  hostess,  with  winning 
ways  and  a  fascinating  smile.  But  was  there  not  more  in  lifelong 
companionship  than  a  smile  and  a  repartee  ?  For  the  first  time 
in  my  existence  I  was  conscious  of  a  yearning  for  something  other 
than  the  usual  society  chatter,  a  something  that  struck  deeper,  that 
went  indeed  straight  to  the  roots  of  existence  itself.  I  need 
never  expect  anything  of  the  sort  from  Nancy.  I  had  trained 
myself  to  believe  I  should  not  require  it,  that  a  woman  with 
thoughts  other  than  of  dress  and  entertaining  would  bore  me. 
I  knew  now  it  was  not  so.  I  had  drifted  on  to  an  unknown  sea, 
and  I  found  the  strange  depths  of  it  inexpressibly  fascinating.  As 
though  in  answer  to  my  thoughts,  perhaps  because  of  my 
thoughts,  Maud  said  suddenly,  **  I  shall  never  marry.*' 

We  had  wandered  down  the  cypress  pathway  to  the  Taj. 
Behind  us,  all  dull  crimson  stone,  lay  the  massive  gateway  ; 
before  us,  the  immortal  tomb,  all  white  marble,  rose  like  a 
prayer  to  purity  out  of  the  peace  of  its  surroundings.  Stately 
watch-towers,  the  four  minarets  at  each  corner  kept  guard, 
rearing  themselves  slenderly  against  the  brilliant  foliage  and  the 
dazzling  sky.  Born  of  love  out  of  an  age  of  turbulency, 
commanded  of  royalty  in  an  age  of  imagination,  the  Taj  seemed 
more  of  heaven  than  of  earth  in  the  perfection  of  its  ideal. 
We  went  up  the  steps  reverently.  Though  the  artist-mind 
had  designed  it,  the  artist-mind  could  never  hope  to  realise 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  Only  on  the  terrace  beyond, 
the  river  flowing  beneath,  and  the  fort,  red  and  glowing,  standing 
out  boldly  in  the  distance^  could  impressions  be  seized.  In  these 
winter  atternoons  lYve  ^vxa  wx:^  taA:^.      KSx^a^  >x^«»  ^^me 
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behind  the  palaces  and  mosques  where  Shah  Jehan  lived  as 
an  emperor,  and  where  as  a  prisoner  he  died.  Maud  seated 
herself  on  the  broad  parapet,  her  head  turned  slightly  from 
me,  her  white  dress  harmonising  with  the  exquisite  grace  of 
her  surroundings ;  and  there  as  she  sat  I  sketched  her,  the 
marble  of  the  Taj  glimmering  all  round  her,  the  setting  sun 
reflecting  in  the  water  beneath  her  the  grim  outlines  of  the  fort 
frowning  beyond. 

"  You  will  change  that  opinion  presently,"  I  remarked, 
not  without  some  heart-burnings. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Not  in  India,  and,"  she  laughed,  "  I 
am  not  likely  to  have  a  chance  elsewhere." 

*'  Why  not  in  India  ? "  I  asked,  busy  with  my  brush. 

Maud  looked  serious.  "  Isn't  everything  rather  artificial  out 
here  ?  "  she  remarked. 

"That  is  a  broad  statement,"  I  s^d,  washing  in  my  back- 
ground. 

"  What  I  mean  is,  I  am  always  either  dressing  for  a  tennis- 
party,  or  going  out  to  dinner  or  a  dance." 

•'  I  have  known  such  a  state  of  things,"  I  s^d,  "  exist  even  in 
London." 

"  In  London, — yes  ;  but  then  in  London  gaiety  is  not  the  aim 
and  end  of  existence." 

"Isn't  it?"  I  asked  surprised;  "then  perhaps  I  have  been 
misinformed." 

She  looked  down  at  my  sketch.  *'  One  needs  a  background," 
she  said  ;  *'  one  wants  light  and  shadow." 

"  Would  you  kindly,"  I  suggested,  "  turn  your  head  back 
again  ?  Thank  you  very  much.  Most  people,  I  believe,  would 
tell  you  that  they  could  do  without  shadow." 

"  Too  much  light  becomes  blinding,"  said  Maud,  *'  morally 
blinding.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

'*  I  have  not,"  I  said,  "thought  on  the  matter  at  all.  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  gloaming  myself.  Perhaps  it  is  that  you  miss 
in  India .'  " 

"  I  miss,"  she  said,  "  an  objective.  I  cannot  hem  curtains  for 
ever.  What  am  I  to  do  with  myself  ? "  She  threw  out 
her  arms  with  3  dramatic  gesture. 

I  begged  to  remind  her  of  her  pose.  "Make  cakes,"  I 
suggested,  being  unable  to  think  of  anything  else. 

"  The  cook  makes  them  better  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  do,  and- 
uses  fewer  eggs." 
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"jDresses,"  I  murmured,  having  a  dim  recollection  of  my 
sisters'  occasional  efforts  in  that  line. 

**  I  have  got  enough  for  the  present,  and  I  mustn't  be 
extravagant." 

"Music."  I  was  painting  her  profile  and  every  stroke  was 
inspired. 

She  sighed  ever  so  faintly.     "  I  haven't  got  a  piano." 

"  Couldn't  you,"  I  asked,  more  for  the  sake  of  preserving  her 
expression,  than  because  I  meant  a  word  of  what  I  was  saying, 
"  couldn't  you  convert  little  black  boys  ?" 

*'  Tip  wouldn't  let  me.  I  insisted  on  a  Christian  butler  when 
I  arrived,  and  he  got  drunk  the  first  night." 

Missionary  work  seemed  unpopular.  **  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
resources,"  I  remarked. 

"Tip,"  pursued  his  sister,  gazing  at  the  distant  fort,  "  works 
hard  all  day  and  half  the  night.  I  ride  in  the  morning.  Then  I 
struggle  with  the  cook.     Then  I " 

"  Hem  curtains,"  I  suggested. 

Maud  blushed.  "  In  the  afternoon  I  read  and  grow  drowsy. 
Then  I  dress ." 

"  To  come  to  the  Taj,"  I  hazarded. 

Maud  blushed  more  deeply  still.  "  Afterwards  I  go  to  the 
Club." 

"Not  to-night,  certainly  not  to-night,"  I  ssdd  with  energy. 

The  light  was  fast  waning.  I  finished  my  sketch  as  quickly  as 
I  could  and  packed  it  up.  Maud  suddenly  touched  me  on  the 
sleeve.  "  Look,"  she  said.  The  peerless  Indian  moon  was  already 
riding  high  in  the  sky.  The  mantle  of  Indian  darkness  was 
closing  in  upon  us.  We  sat  side  by  side  and  watched  the  silvery 
radiance  grow  brighter  and  brighter  until  the  Taj  was  bathed  in 
its  light.  Indefinite  shadows  seemed  to  steal  up  all  round  us  ; 
the  trees  looked  black  against  the  brilliance  of  the  night  ;  only 
the  terrace  on  which  we  sat  and  the  marble  domes  of  the  tomb 
itself  caught  the  full  glamour  of  the  moon.  In  such  a  celestial 
setting  the  Taj  seemed  the  very  consecration  of  love  to  poetry. 

"  I  am  glad,"  I  said,  "  that  I  have  seen  this  with  you.  I 
think  I  never  want  to  see  it  again." 

Two  figures  came  up  towards  us  out  of  the  dusk.  Somehow 
it  seemed  like  fate  that  Tammy's  voice  should  break  the  spell. 
"  Fine  sight,  isn't  it  ? "  he  said.  We  left  him  and  the  General's 
wife  in  full  poasessvotv  ol  iVv^  mootAi%Vvt^  and  retraced  our  steps 
to  the  gateway.    But  iVv^  dvwm  ^^^  ^tv^*   "^ t^  -"^Jw^  \Aii\M(j«k 
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so  near  heaven,  were  brought  suddenly  to  earth  again.  The 
cypresses  were  melancholy,  the  splash  of  the  water  in  the  marble 
basins  monotonous  even  to  sadness.  By  common  consent  we 
hurried  out  of  the  gateway  and  neither  turned  to  look  back.  I 
had  seen  the  Taj  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

We  drove  to  the  Club  after  all.  What  else  is  to  be  done  with 
the  lingering  hours  in  India  between  the  afternoon's  occupation 
and  the  evening's  amusement  ?  Lady  Merivale  joined  us  there 
and  I  accompanied  her  home.  I  suppose  I  am  a  coward,  but 
far  sooner  than  I  intended  I  cut  my  visit  to  Agra  short. 
Ramzan,  I  said,  was  ruining  me.  Half  the  contents  of  the 
bazaar  were  ranged  daily  in  the  verandah  ;  there  were  costly 
embroideries  and  wonderful  mosaic  works,  and  curtains  and 
carpets  ;  what  I  did  not  buy  myself,  Ramzan  bought  for  me. 
But  perhaps  I  should  come  again,  I  said  to  myself  ;  and  I  said  to 
Maud  that  I  should  certainly  come  again.  Were  it  not  for  that 
indefinite  surety  I  could  not  have  gone  away.  But  meanwhile, 
when  a  man  cannot  face  a  temptation,  is  it  not  better  he  should 
flee  from  it  ?     And  so  I  fled  from  Agra. 


CHAPTER  XI 

It  was  entirely  Aunt  Jane's  suggestion.  I  had  been  spending 
what  she  was  pleased  to  term  a  quiet  fortnight  at  Alipore  :  that  is 
to  say,  I  had  been  living  in  a  far  wilder  whirl  of  gaiety  than  even 
in  Calcutta,  whence  I  had  just  arrived  ;  and  Aunt  Jane  thought  I 
ought  to  make  some  return  for  all  the  hospitality.  She  was  quite 
right.  Indeed,  she  generally  was  right.  I  was  beginning  to  find 
Aunt  Jane  out.  Finding  people  out  is  too  often  an  unpleasant 
process  ;  it  frequently  alienates  one's  aflPections  from  them  alto- 
gether ;  one  longs  occasionally  to  be  able  to  drop  the  muslin  curtain 
again,  and  see  them  only  from  behind  its  softening  folds.  With 
Aunt  Jane  it  was  entirely  otherwise.  Finding  her  out  was  pure 
pleasure.  Her  kindness  of  heart  I  believe  to  be  unequalled,  her 
charity  only  balanced  by  the  acidity  of  the  remarks  that  concealed 
it,  while  her  devotion  to  my  Uncle  Robert  was  pathetic.  To  all 
outward  appearances  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything 
right ;  but  I  came  to  know,  and  I  fancy  Uncle  Robert  knew,  that 
he  could  do  no  wrong.  Thus  was  Aunt  Jane,  and  thus,  from  the 
overflowing  good-nature  that  specialised  her,  she  demanded  that 
I  should  give  a  dinner-party  to  my  Kost^  ^ccvd  ViOi^X.t^:^'^^ 
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"  It  must  not  be  too  big,"  she  said.  "  On  the  other  hand  we 
must  not  keep  it  too  select.  It  is  a  delicate  matter,  but  we  must 
manage  it  with  tact." 

Accordingly  we  sent  out  invitations  for  twelve,  which  were  duly 
accepted.  Aunt  Jane  looked  grave  as  she  laid  the  answers  on  my 
table.  "  Twelve  is  an  excellent  number,"  she  remarked,  **  and  I 
am  sorry  to  go  beyond  it,  but  there  are  the  Forsyths  ;  they  will 
be  dreadfully  ofFended  if  we  don't  include  them." 

I  invited  the  Forsyths.  That  evening  at  the  Club  I  noticed 
that  a  kind  of  breathlessness  hung  in  the  air.  The  weight  of 
popularity  sat  heavily  on  me  ;  I  was  greeted  gushingly  by  every- 
one ;  the  invitations  to  tea  and  picnics  were  such  that  my  brain 
reeled  ;  it  is  awful  for  a  modest  man  to  be  raised  thus  suddenly  to 
the  pinnacle  of  fame.  I  complained  about  it  to  Aunt  Jane  as  we 
drove  home.  **  If  this  was  the  result  of  a  dinner-party,"  I  said, 
**  I  never  want  to  give  another  one."  She  cheered  me  up  as  best 
she  could.  "  AHpore  is  a  small  place,"  she  said,  "  and  things  get 
about  so  quickly.  Nobody  cares  in  the  least  about  you  really, 
or  about  your  dinner-party,  but  nobody  wants  to  be  left  out  of  it 
That  is  at  the  bottom  of*^  everything.  And  by  the  way  I  have 
just  recollected  Nellie  Wigram.  I'm  afraid  we  must  ask  her,  and 
then  we  must  have  a  man  to  pair  with  her.  If  you  would  not 
mind  just  two  more  notes " 

I  wrote  two  more  notes.  Next  day  a  harassing  morning  was 
spent  with  Aunt  Jane  at  the  Club,  where  the  dinner  was  to  take 
place.  Between  her  and  the  club-steward  I  never  endured  a  more 
miserable  time.  We  selected  pink  as  the  prevailing  colour  for 
the  table,  but  just  as  everything  was  arranged  and  we  were  about 
to  go  home.  Aunt  Jane  changed  her  mind  and  decided  on  yellow  ; 
I  do  not  know  why,  except  that  it  pleases  her  sex  to  veer  about 
from  one  point  to  another.  She  said  she  thought  it  would  be  less 
common-place  ;  the  club-steward  agreed  with  her  ;  I  acquiesced 
wretchedly.  She  sat  down  again, — she  had  previously  been  half- 
way across  the  room  towards  the  door.  "  But  what  sort  of  yellow 
flowers  can  we  have  ? "  she  asked.  The  steward  didn't  know  of  any 
yellow  flowers.  We  waited  interminably  till  the  head-gardener 
was  called;  he  appeared  finally,  a  wretched  figure  of  a  head-gardener 
in  meagre  clothing.  He  shifted  from  one  leg  to  another  and  was 
blankly  idiotic  ;  he  had  never  heard  of  yellow  flowers  and  suggested 
pink  roses.  The  steward  thought  that,  after  all,  scarlet  decorations 
would  be  the  most  eflFective  and  the  most  easily  managed.  I 
backed  him  upior  a\V\792c&^ot\!ti^cotv.^\o\x'^>^^ 
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not  fail  us.  After  half-an-hour*s  arguing,  my  Aunt  agreed.  "  Of 
course,"  she  said,  "  you  will  alter  the  colour  of  the  ices."  The 
steward,  who  was  looking  hungry,  swore  to  alter  anything  we 
pleased.  He  bowed  us  out,  and  we  drove  home  to  lunch  weary  and 
worn.  Half  way  through  that  meal  a  note  was  handed  to  my  Aunt. 
She  read  it  through,  her  expression  getting  grimmer  and  grimmer, 
and  then  passed  it  on  to  me.  "  I  can't  quite  believe  it,'  ran  this 
epistle,  "  but  I  hear  your  nephew  is  giving  a  dinner  at  the  Club 
on  the  twentieth.  I  had  chosen  that  date  for  a  small  musical 
soirecy  but  of  course  if  the  Club  rooms  are  wanted,  I  shall  be  only 
too  happy  to  waive  my  claim,  etc." 

"  It's  not  only  Mrs.  Vernon,"  remarked  my  Aunt,  "  although 
she  is  the  most  spiteful  little  cat  that  ever  lived  ;  those  two  girls 
who  are  staying  with  her  have  egged  her  on  to  this.  What  are 
we  to  do  now  ? " 

It's  wonderful  how  refreshment  invigorates  one.  ^*  Invite  the 
lot,"  I  cried  cheerfully. 

"  That  means  another  three  men— p" 

"  No  matter,"  I  said,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  I  sent  out  six  more 
invitations.  My  dinner-party  was  growing  and  with  it  my 
responsibilities. 

The  next  day  I  was  indulging  in  a  harmless  morning  canter 
when  I  was  joined  by  a  lady  who  had  always,  in  my  presence  at 
any  rate,  professed  a  real  and  very  ardent  affection  for  my  Aunt. 
She  appeared  to  desire  my  company  and  so  I  rode  along  beside 
her  and  we  chatted  pleasantly  on  many  subjects.  I  had  just 
reached  the  corner  that  must  separate  us  on  our  homeward  ways, 
when  the  bomb  burst.  "  I  hear  you're  giving  a  dinner-party," 
she  cried  ;   "  that's  very  sporting  of  you." 

I  looked  wretchedly  round  for  escape.  There  was  none ; 
only  a  blank  Indian  road  with  trees  on  either  side  and  the  sun 
streaming  through  them  ;  not  another  soul  was  in  sight.  In 
sheer  desperation  of  spirit  I  walked  into  the  trap.  **  I  hope  you're 
coming,"  I  gasped. 

"  I'm  not  asked,"  she  said  archly. 

I  assured  her  the  invitation  was  on  its  way.  Then  I  rode 
back  and  confessed  to  Aunt  Jane.  She  was  turning  out  the 
drawing-room  with  the  aid  of  about  fifteen  servants  of  sorts,  led 
by  the  red-coated  chuprassies.  "You've  done  what?"  she 
fairly  shrieked.  "  I've  invited  Mrs.  Morton,"  I  said  miserably. 
I  have  never  in  my  life  so  longed  for  my  mother  as  I  did  at  that 
moment.    My  Aunt  turned  on  me  in  awful  reproach.    "  Are  you 
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not  aware,  Ambrose,  that  she  and  I  are  not  on  speaking  terms  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  How  could  I  know  ? "  I  faltered.  "  She  always  raves  about 
you  ;  only  just  now  she  said — " 

"  Said  ? '  My  Aunt  appealed  to  the  roof  of  the  verandah. 
**  He  judges  by  what  a  woman  says  1  Men  are  so  appallingly 
dense.  Why,  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  wishing  to  give  the 
dinner-party  was  in  order  to  leave  her  out." 

I  apologised  humbly.  **  I  really  couldn't  be  expected  to  know 
that,"  I  said. 

Aunt  Jane  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  a  medley  of  furniture  and 
considered.  "  There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done  now,"  she  said 
at  last  ;  ^^  you  must  ask  the  Anstruthers  and  the  Jacksons. 
That  will  annoy  her  terribly  ;  she  won't  expect  to  meet  them." 

I  agreed  joyfully  ;  anything  for  peace.  The  Anstruthers  and 
the  Jacksons  were  invited,  and  accepted.  The  dinner-party  had 
swelled  to  thirty  or  more  ;  it  had  grown  so  large  that  Aunt  Jane 
thought  it  advisable  that  I  should  order  a  band  and  have  a  little 
dancing  afterwards.  I  ordered  the  band.  That  afternoon  playing 
croquet  at  a  garden-party  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  pretty 
little  girl,  she  said  innocently  :  "  I  hear  there  is  a  dance  at  the 
Club  on  the  20th.  Are  you  going  to  it  ? "  I  swear  I  gave  her 
no  encouragement.  I  pretended  not  to  hear  ;  I  hurled  my  ball 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  croquet-ground ;  I  rushed  breath- 
lessly after  it ;  I  entered  into  amiable  conversation  with  my 
antagonists  ;  I  engrossed  myself  in  the  game  ;  it  was  all  useless  ; 
in  the  end  I  invited  her  father  and  her  mother  and  her  sister,  and 
the  brother  who  was  staying  with  them  on  leave.  I  was 
absolutely  reckless  ;  after  all  it  was  my  dinner-party  and  my 
dance.  Aunt  Jane  held  on  to  a  table  for  support  when  I 
told  her.  "  They  are  not  even  seen  in  our  set,"  she  gasped. 
**  The  Fanshawes  have  quarrelled  with  them  ;  the  Anstruthers 
and  the  Jacksons  haven't  spoken  to  them  for  a  year  ;  they  arc  at 
loggerheads  with  nearly  all  the  other  people.  You  simply  don't 
understand  the  horror  of  it,  Ambrose.' 

That  is  what  comes  of  doing  good-natured  things.  I  had 
wanted  to  give  a  little  pleasure  to  kind  acquaintances  who 
had  treated  me  hospitably.  Instead  of  that,  I  had  set  the  whole 
place  by  the  ears.  I  ventured  to  take  Uncle  Robert  into  my 
confidence.  He  was  very  sympathetic.  **  Indian  society,"  he 
said,  ^^  is  a  very  explosive  article.  It  is  always  jeady  to  blaze  ; 
one  has  but  to  lay  tVv^  tnaxcVv'' 
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I,  however,  am  not  an  anarchist  and  I  like  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  my  fellow  men.  The  responsibility  of  that  dinner- 
party made  me  a  changed  man.  I  grew  morose  ;  I  refused  to 
accompany  Aunt  Jane  to  the  Club ;  instead  I  stole  out  of  the 
house  by  a  back  way  and  rode  for  miles  across  country  in  haunts 
beloved  of  the  jackal.  I  used  to  look  in  the  glass  and  wonder 
whether  my  hair  would  turn  white.  As  the  eventful  day  approached 
I  grew  morbidly  restless.  I  asked  Uncle  Robert  if  I  might 
not  accompany  him  to  his  office  and  hear  petitions.  When  he 
returned  home,  tired  out,  at  seven  in  the  evening  he  would  find 
me  in  his  study  waiting  for  him.  People  were  afraid  of  Uncle 
Robert ;  I  do  not  know  why,  for  a  kinder,  gentler  man  never 
lived.  But  people  are  apt  to  be  afraid  of  the  brain  that  knows 
what  is  right,  and  the  will  that  determines  to  do  it ;  and  so  by 
keeping  close  to  his  company,  I  was  pretty  secure  from  attack. 
Those  few  days  of  shelter  under  his  wing  were  perhaps  the 
happiest  that  I  spent  at  Alipore.  I  learnt  much  of  the  East 
and  its  ways,  and  began  to  wonder  indeed  that,  amid  all  the 
responsibilities  of  our  vast  Empire,  people  found  time  to  fret 
over  a  social  trifle. 

**  Trifle  indeed  !  "  snorted  Aunt  Jane.  **  Young  people  are  so 
hasty  in  their  conclusions.  Why  India  itself  might  go  to  pieces 
before  a  single  point  of  precedence  could  be  given  up." 

The  evening  before  the  fateful  occasion  arrived  I  was  sitting 
in  the  study  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  with  my  Uncle,  when 
Aunt  Jane  burst  in  on  her  return  from  the  Club.  "  I  give  it 
up,*'  she  said.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  extract  the 
truth  from  her.  At  last  she  gasped  it  out.  **  It's  that 
Macnoodle  woman,"  she  explained.  **  She  is  the  only  head  of  a 
Department  that  you  have  not  asked,  Ambrose ;  she  has  sat  at 
home  for  two  days  expecting  the  invitation  ;  and  this  afternoon 
she  was  left  in  hysterics." 

I  expostulated.  ^^  I  know  nothing  about  Departments,"  I  said 
crossly.     "  How  should  I  ? " 

Aunt  Jane  held  up  her  hand.  "  Didn't  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear 
Ambrose,"  she  cried,  "  to  disassociate  yourself  from  your  dinner- 
party entirely  ?  Nobody  bothers  about  you  ;  you  might  just  as 
well  not  be  there,  so  long  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  absent." 

I  took  the  hint.  I  retired  to  my  own  room  in  company  with 
the  Alipore  directory  and  went  through  it  carefully,  inviting 
everyone  to  my  dance  (it  had  swelled  to  that  at  last)  whose  name 
seemed  in  the  least  feuniliar  ;  I  believe  in  my  hurry  I  included  the 
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local  grocer  and  two  or  three  railway  conductors.     Next  morning 
I  went  to  Aunt  Jane  early.      "  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  jungle," 

I  said,  waving  an  urgent  yellow  telegram  at  her,  **  is  dangerously 
ill.     I  must  go  to  him  at  once  ;  we  were  boys  together  at  school." 

As  I  have  explained,  Aunt  Jane  is  exceedingly  kind  of  heart 
She  did  not  demur,  but  consented  to  act  as  hostess  for  me  that 
night.     "  Send  me  the  bill,"  were  my  last  words  to  her. 

I  went  away  at  once.       In  my  diary  I  wrote  :  Left  Alipore  by 

II  a,m.  mail  train — -for  good. 


CHAPTER  XII 

I  HAD  shot  tigers  with  Maharajas  ;  I  had  been  to  all  the  show- 
places  beloved  of  globe-trotters  ;  I  had  idled  through  a  very 
moist  three  weeks  or  so  in  Calcutta  ;  and  now  the  cold  weather, 
as  India  terms  her  gorgeous  winter,  was  slipping  away,  and  heat, 
not  very  apparent  at  first,  but  very  persistent,  began  to  simmer 
in  its  stead. 

I  had  to  make  plans,  and  I  hated  making  plans  ;  I  preferred  to 
drift.  I  should  say  the  greatest  drawback  to  India  was  this 
necessity  for  keeping  to  dates.  India  is  relentless  in  her  dates  ; 
in  every  station  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  who  cannot  tell  you  exacdy 
when  the  exodus  to  the  hills  will  commence,  when  the  first 
punkahs  will  pull,  when  the  nights  will  cease  to  be  codl,  and  the 
days  will  begin  to  be  hot.  One  is  inclined  to  scoff  at  first. 
These  pampered  Anglo-Indians  possibly  make  the  worst  of  it, 
rushing  away  at  the  first  signal  of  the  heat-flag.  One  does  not 
scoflFin  the  end.  The  long  silent  days,  the  breathless  nights,  the 
never-ending  thirst,  these  are  all  literal  facts,  to  be  faced  anyway 
one  likes.  There  is  no  escaping  from  them,  except  by  a  journey 
to  the  Himalayas  or  a  voyage  home. 

My  present  programme  included  Simla,  and  the  way 
thither  led  past  Agra.  I  could  not  resist  it  ;  I  felt  I  must  see 
her  again.  In  my  letters  I  attributed  my  intention  of  stopping 
there  to  a  desire  to  visit  Fatehpur  Sikhri,  that  deserted  pleasure- 
haunt  of  a  Mogul  emperor.  It  was  all  settled  accordingly.  As 
it  was  too  hot  to  go  there  by  day,  she  and  I  and  Tip  were  to 
motor  there  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  spend  the  night,  and 
return  early  next  morning.  One  can  indulge  in  these  prolonged 
picnics  in  India  vrvtVvout  W17  VtoxiSc^fc,    \  %^»^J%aacKiA2CL  ^w  ^  da.^  or 
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two  ahead  to  make  all  arrangements.  Everjrthing  would  be  safe 
in  his  handS)  I  knew  ;  he  could  cook  as  well  as  he  could  run  up 
billS)  which  was  saying  a  good  deal. 

I  thought  she  looked  a  little  pale  and  thin,  as  we  drove  along  the 
glaring  road  past  Akbar's  famous  tomb  to  the  still  more  famous  city 
of  his  creation.  Perhaps  the  heat  was  telling  on  her  ;  but  there 
was  more  than  that  ;  there  was  a  trouble  in  her  eyes,  which  I,  as  a 
mere  man,  could  not  attempt  to  fathom.  She,  who  had  always 
been  so  gay  and  light-spirited,  was  suddenly  grown  grave,  almost, 
it  appeared  to  me,  sad.  Had  the  fate,  which  sooner  or  later 
tangles  us  all  in  its  cruel  meshes,  overtaken  her  already  ?  Had 
she  perhaps  lost  her  heart  to  someone  in  hot,  straggling,  dusty 
Agra  ?  So  soon  ?  The  thought  was  bitter  to  me  ;  yet  was  it 
not  too  likely  ? 

Tip  left  us  after  dinner  to  study  those  eternal  books  of  his. 
We  had  previously  explored  the  palace  to  our  hearts'  content. 
She  was  tired  now,  and  we  wandered  to  the  Hall  of  Audience 
and  sat  down  on  the  stone  steps,  the  silent  galleries  all  round  it, 
the  stars,  millions  of  them  in  the  clear  sky,  shining  brightly 
above  us.  There  is  always  an  inspiration  in  the  ruins  of  the 
past ;  how  much  more  so  in  a  past  that  is  not  ruined  but  only 
dead  ?  This  pillared  hall  stood  exactly  as  it  had  stood  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  when  Akbar  dispensed  justice  from  his  throne, 
or  pondered  on  immortality,  or  checked  the  rising  ire  of 
argumentative  priests  of  every  race  and  creed,  each  eager  to  be 
in  the  right,  none  allowing  that  he  could  be  in  the  wrong.  The 
glory  of  those  distant  days  still  seemed  to  echo  in  the  silent 
buildings  and  deserted  streets  around  us.  A  poetry  and  grace 
unknown  to  modern  times  hovered  over  the  carving  and  marble 
traceries  of  tomb  and  mosque  and  palace.  It  was  good  to  sit 
there  in  the  peace  of  such  exquisite  surroundings,  with  a  com- 
panion whose  thoughts  were  so  in  tune  to  one's  own.  The 
evening,  which  had  been  oppressive,  was  gradually  cooling  to 
night  ;  a  faint  breeze  rustled  past  us  every  now  and  then,  as 
refreshing  as  it  was  fitful.  Maud  sat  leaning  a  little  forward, 
her  hands  clasped  across  her  knees,  her  dreamy  eyes  gazing  into 
the  starlight,  a  slim  shadowy  Maud  in  the  dimness.  I  smoked  a 
cigarette  and  watched  her  in  silence.  Akbar  and  his  philosophy, 
I  fear,  were  far  away  from  my  thoughts  just  then. 

"  If  only  India  could  always  be  like  this,"  she  said  at  last, 

"  You  would  tire  of  it,**  I  answered.  *^  The  domestic  bungalow 
with  all  its  drawbacks  is  more  comfortable  than  the  most  gorgeous 
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Indian  palace.  There  is  never  any  getting  away  from  the  every- 
dayness  of  life.  Marble  floors,  and  carved  ceilings  and  pillars, 
and  exquisitely  wrought  screens  are  beautiful  but  not  practical, 
and  they  would  be  horribly  draughty." 

**  But  I  don't  want  things  to  be  practical,"  argued  Maud, 
tilting  her  chin  haughtily.  **  I  would  like  them  to  be  picturesque. 
If  we  all  thought  more  of  our  surroundings  and  less  about  our- 
selves, wouldn't  the  world  be  a  nicer  and  a  happier  place  ?  *' 

*'  It  would  be  less  amusing,"  I  suggested. 

*'  I  can't  see  any  tremendous  amusement  in  an  ill-built  house 
with  four  rooms  and  the  eternal  chit-chat  of  one's  neighbours." 

*'  Surroundings  are  expensive,  gossip  is  cheap,"  I  reflected. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  said  Maud,  looking  annoyed,  "  that  you 
were  cynical." 

"  I  didn't  know  it  myself  till  just  now,"  I  entreated  humbly. 

She  laughed  in  spite  of  herself,  laughter  which  ended  in  a  sigh* 
"  And  so  you  are  going  to  Simla  ? " 

*'  For  my  sins." 

*'  You  will  learn  the  best  and  the  worst  of  India  there,  I 
suppose." 

'*  I  don't  fancy,"  I  answered,  "  that  I  shall  learn  anything 
about  India  there  at  all ;  only  a  great  deal  about  indifferent 
England." 

**  Then  why  go  ?  You  are  that  most  enviable  of  all  enviable 
creations,  an  independent  man.     Why  not  go  home  ?  " 

I  felt  perilously  near  to  telling  her  the  whole  truth.  '*  There 
is  a  reason,"  I  said. 

As  I  spoke  I  tried  hard  to  think  of  Nancy  ;  at  the  same  time 
I  longed  to  forget  her  for  ever  and  ever.  Such  foolish  influences 
can  be  wrought  on  a  man  by  those  mischievous  stars,  those 
stately  halls  of  audience,  those  balmy  breezes  whispering  sweet 
nothings  as  they  rustle  by.  It  would  not  do.  I  tried  to  collect 
myself.  '*  I  wish,"  I  said  in  my  most  matter  of  fact,  brotherly 
voice,  *'  that  you  were  going  away  too.  You  ought  not  to  stay 
in  the  heat." 

"  I  can't  leave  Tip,"  she  replied. 

Was  it  fancy  or  did  her  voice  tremble  ?  **  If  you  will  permit 
me,"  I  said  gently,  *'I  should  like  to  remark  that  there  are 
occasions  when  ladies  value  themselves  too  highly.  Tip  will  get 
on  very  well  without  you." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would,  and  at  any  rate  I  couldn't  leave  him." 
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"  Your  sex  is  hard  to  convince,"  I  murmured,  "  I  am  so  sorry 
—I  wish—" 

She  mistook  my  meaning.  **  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said 
icily,  **  but  I  don't  want  any  sympathy." 

I  felt  that  she  was  annoyed  at  something,  but  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  think  at  what.  '*  May  I  not  be  sorry  all  the 
same  ? "  I  asked.  **  I  am  going  away  to  coolness  myself ;  I  should 
like  to  have  thought  that  you  were  going  too." 

"  To  Simla  ? "  she  scoffed.  "  To  dance  and  enjoy  myself 
and  flirt  ?     When  you  are  there,  you  will  forget  other  places." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  this,"  I  assured  her  earnestly,  **  not 
our  friendship,  nor  your  goodness  to  me.  I  shall  not  need 
to  forget  it.  You  will  be  friends  with  me  always,  will  you 
not  ? " 

"  Friends  I "  She  spoke  bitterly.  "  It  means  so  much  and  so 
little,  sometimes  so  very  little." 

"  Yet  you  will  promise,  won't  you  ? "  I  urged. 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two.  When  she  answered  all 
the  life  and  joyousness  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  her  being. 
*'  Yes,  I  will  promise,"  she  said. 

I  ought  to  have  understood  then,  but  somehow  I  didn't.  The 
emotions  of  a  lifetime  are  often  contained  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds.  If  I  had  taken  her  in  my  arms  then  ;  if  I  had  told 
her  I  loved  her  then, — but  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  How  many 
dramas  those  pillars  and  galleries  of  Akbar's  court  have  looked 
down  on,  I  know  not,  but  this  I  know,  that  our  life  drama 
seemed  to  begin  and  end  there.  It  was  hot,  yet  she  shivered. 
"  Tip  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  us,"  she  said  ;  **  we  must 

She  rose,  a  beautiful  queenly  figure  in  the  starlight,  the 
reminiscences  of  a  deserted  city  floating  round  her.  She  held 
out  her  hand.  **  I  feel  as  though  this  were  our  last  good- 
bye." 

There  were  tears  in  her  voice  ;  there  were  tears,  I  believe,  in 
her  shining  eyes.  Looking  back  now  I  know,  but  then  I  chose 
to  be  blindly  ignorant.  I  dared  not  however  trust  myself  to 
speak  ;  I  only  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand.  Nancy  herself 
could  not  have  rebuked  me  for  the  reverence  of  that  kiss. 

And  so  it  was  over.  As  often  happens,  a  trivial  incident 
detracted  from  the  intenseness  of  the  moment.  I  had  mislaid  my 
cigarette-case,  and  we  both  bent  to  search  for  it  on  the  stone  steps. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

I  V.  r#^/tit  ;f  y:fr^  ^ttt  Mkt^  irfaat  Irxiisi 
^/f^  v/TM  w^/uH  «I7  the  Taj,  others  flirtatsonSy  in 

We  w^e  al  a  t/all  in  the  Town-Hall  at  Sunla, 

%f»yirti(  with  Aunt  jane^  preparatory  to  gosng  oo  a  shoodng 
^i\t^A\\Uim  in  the  Himalayas.  She  (I  do  not  mean  Aunt  Jane) 
w;i4  a  fitvihe  fizticcr^  and  luckily  the  empty  spacxs  on  our 
(/f//|/rarnmc4  c//rrc%ponde^J,  When  we  were  tired  of  dandng  we 
M*  m  on«  of  the  alci>ve%  overlooking  the  ballroom,  and  washed 
th«  l;nllianf  throng  whirl  by, 

*^  M^monr%/'  I  %aid,  "  arc  %o  unsatisfying/* 
^*  Yrf  in  the  end  they  are  all  that  India  l^ves  us/* 
^*  I   ^liould  not   have  thought  Simla  could  produce   such   a 
rrflrcfivc  rnwid/*  I  murmured. 

*^  Should  you  not  ? "  She  laughed  a  little.  "  Yet  the  very  rush 
oi  pIcM^urc  forces  one  into  reflection  sometimes.  Or  is  it  that 
iUc  rrflrrtion   is  always  therc^  and  that  one  is  only  running  away 

from  it  f  "         .         . 

''It  ill  pcHsihlc  it  may  be  so/*  I  answered  cautiously. 
•*  Prrtioimlly  I  um  (zivcn  no  time  to  reflect.  Your  Simla's  worst 
fitult  iti  the  unnAtisluc  desire  for  amusement.'* 

••  Not  Simla  only/'  she  answered  sadly  ;  "  you  do  injustice 
thrrr.  Simla  in  after  all  only  a  condensed  bit  of  India  crowded 
into  one  little  space  for  a  few  short  months.  If  you  lived 
longer  in  the  country  you  would  understand  why  even  the  most 
sober  nu)th  of  u!«  all  turns  into  a  butterfly.  We  are  fluttering 
lor  ever  round  a  light  that  may  at  any  time  flicker  and  go  out." 

Were  her  words  prophetic  ?  As  1  rode  home  in  my  rickshaw 
the  events  of  the  |mst  few  weeks  forced  themselves  in  a  confused 
blur  on  n\y  memory.  They  had  had  no  meaning  for  me.  Partly 
init  or  curiosity^  partly  from  a  desire  to  forget,  I  had  accepted 
one  invitation  after  anothcti  and  the  days  had  slipped  by  in  an 
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unbroken  monotony  of  pleasure.  The  strangest  part  of  India 
would  seem  to  be  its  contrasts.  All  the  time  my  thoughts  were 
hovering  round  a  light  unattainable  and  far  away.  Would  that 
too  flicker  and  go  out,  leaving  me  in  the  tragedy  of  darkness  ? 

The  last  waltz  of  the  ball  was  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  the 
confusion  of  voices  and  laughter  still  echoing  in  the  air,  as  I 
took  up  the  bundle  of  letters  that  were  waiting  for  me  on  my 
return. 

Uninteresting  mostly,  and  put  aside  until  the  morning,  except 
one,  in  Tip's  handwriting.  I  tore  it  open  eagerly  ;  news  from 
Agra  had  been  too  scanty  since  last  I  had  said  good-bye  there. 
It  was  short  and  hurried,  blurred  too  in  places  as  though  Tip's 
feelings  had  overcome  him  in  the  writing  of  it.  **  Maud  is  ill," 
so  it  ran  ;  "  she  is  down  with  enteric.  The  doctors  won't  tell 
me  outright,  but  I  fear  they  think  badly  of  her  case." 

Maud  was  ill.  I  read  the  letter  through  again  and  again, 
stupefied.  Maud  was  ill — the  doctors  thought  badly  of  her 
case — and  I  was  up  here  in  Simla,  dancing,  racing,  playing  polo, 
industriously  idling  through  the  indifferent  hours  in  my  endeavour 
to  forget  what  I  now  knew  I  must  remember  for  ever.  Know- 
ledge branded  itself  suddenly  on  my  brain ;  the  truth  that  had 
been  retarded  so  long,  revealed  itself  full  and  free.  I  must  go 
to  her  ;  she  must  get  well.  Duty,  loyalty,  Nancy  faded  away 
before  a  love  that  would  defy  sickness,  would  defy  death  itself. 
And  when  I  had  saved  her,  when  I  had  made  her  live  again,  we 
should  be  together, — always  together.  Such  was  the  refrain  that 
repeated  itself  incessantly  as  I  journeyed  down  the  hill  next  day  ; 
such  the  refrain  that  the  train  clanked  on  its  iron  girders  as 
we  rushed  on  through  the  night, — together,  together,  always 
together. 

I  had  to  wait  two  hours  at  Tundla  for  the  mail  which  was  to 
carry  me  on  to  Agra,  and  because  I  was  hurried,  it  of  course  was 
late.  The  heat  was  blazing  :  not  a  soul  stirred  on  the  parched 
platform  ;  a  few  natives  huddled  themselves  together  wherever 
there  was  a  scrap  of  shade  ;  in  the  waiting-rooms  the  flies  were 
preeminent,  unabashed  even  by  the  drowsy  flickings  of  the  dingy 
punkah  ;  the  ofllicials  had  all  shut  themselves  up  in  their  stuffy 
little  ofllices,  seeking  what  coolness  was  possible  away  from  the 
glare  outside.  At  last,  and  it  seemed  like  an  eternity  spent  in 
Dante's  Inferno,  a  bell  rang.  There  was  a  sluggish  revival  of 
life.     Men  crossed  the  line  with  green  flags  in  their  hands,  and 
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a  certain  amount  of  business  in  their  air ;  the  sweatmeat-seller 
uncovered  his  goods  expectantly,  and  the  water-carrier  swished  a 
few  grateful  drops  of  water  here  and  there  ;  a  ticket-collector 
or  two  wandered  about ;  finally  the  station-master  himself 
appeared  gasping,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  A 
little  crowd  of  coolies  (Ramzan  had  been  left  behind  at  Simla) 
collected  round  me  and  seized  my  modest  baggage  ;  and  at  length 
wearily,  as  though  it  too  found  the  burden  of  climate  greater 
than  it  could  bear,  the  mail- train  panted  into  the  station.  The 
third-class  compartments  were  full  enough,  though  more  silent 
than  usual  with  the  travelling  native  ;  but  the  white  first-class 
carriages  might  have  been  carriages  of  the  dead  as  they  swung 
heavily  by  ;  every  shutter  was  shut,  every  window  closed  against 
the  red-hot  heat.  I  thrust  myself  and  my  luggage  into  the  first 
compartment  I  came  across.  A  man  in  extremely  light  cloth- 
ing with  a  wet  towel  on  his  head,  who  was  lying  asleep,  roused 
himself  slightly  as  I  stumbled  in,  muttered  something  uncompli- 
mentary to  myself  and  the  heat  and  the  world  in  general,  and 
composed  himself  to  slumber  again.  The  train  moved  on.  In 
a  short  time  now  I  should  be  there. 

I  would  not  allow  the  rattling  conveyance  I  had  hired  at  the 
station  to  drive  up  to  the  house.  I  halted  it  at  the  gate,  and 
walked  the  little  bit  of  familiar  road,  that  wound  round  the  dry 
grassplot  and  the  flowerbeds,  to  the  verandah.  The  flowers 
were  all  dead  long  ago  ;  the  grass  was  brown,  the  garden 
neglected.  With  a  sinking  heart  I  stepped  on  to  the  verandah 
and  waited  a  moment.  Not  a  soul  was  about.  No  silence  can 
ever  be  so  intense  as  the  silence  of  an  Indian  afternoon  in  the 
hot  weather.  The  servants  I  supposed  were  all  asleep.  I 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  The  drawing-room  looked 
terribly  empty.  The  white  muslin  curtains  hung  limp,  their 
blue  bows  all  dusty  and  Icnotted  ;  the  chairs  and  tables  stood 
about  stiflly  ;  it  was  clear  to  see  no  woman's  hand  had  lately 
put  them  in  their  places.  I  listened,  hating  the  very  sound  of 
my  own  breathing  in  that  awful  silence.  No  one  stirred. 
With  an  eflFort  I  called,  as  I  thought  very  gently,  and  yet  my 
voice  sounded  harsh  and  discordant,  and  smote  the  air  with  a 
jarring  noise  which  made  me  indisposed  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Suddenly  I  caught  my  breath. 

There  was  a  sound  in  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
Then  heavy  footsteps  dragged    themselves  towards  me.     The 
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curtains  that  parted  drawing  and  dining  room  were  put  aside, 
and  Tip  stood  there,  but  oh,  mjr  God,  how  altered  !  Gaunt, 
white,  haggard, — it  was  easy  to  see  that  heat  and  anxiety  had 
done  their  work. 

"  Didn't  you  get  my  telegram  ?  *'  I  asked. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "They  may  have  done 
so — that  is  to  say — the  others — I  daresay  it's  about  some- 
where— " 

**  Didn't  you  know  I  was  coming  ?  " 

**  No." 

**  Didn't  she  know  ? "  He  was  so  long  in  answering  that  I 
went  to  him  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulders.  "  Didn't  she 
know  ?  "  I  repeated. 

His  wild  eyes,  vacant,  uncomprehending,  stared  into  mine. 

**She  is  dead,"  he  said  ;  *^  they  buried  her  yesterday."  And 
he  sank  down  on  to  a  chair. 

I  sent  Tip  away,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  managed,  to  Simla,  to 
Aunt  Jane.  She,  I  knew,  would  comfort  as  no  one  else  could, 
and  under  her  motherly  supervision  I  hoped  and  believed  that 
his  desolation  would  find  some  relief.  Fot  myself  there  seemed 
to  be  no  more  object  in  life.  With  all  of  us  I  suppose,  at  some 
time  or  another  of  our  existence,  the  clouds  are  rent  asunder  to 
show  us  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  To  some  the 
reflection  lasts  for  ever  and  grows  more  glorious  with  time  ;  to 
others  it  dazzles  for  one  brief  moment,  to  be  treasured  in 
memory  only. 

I  went  down  to  Bombay,  meaning  to  travel  further  to  Japan 
and  Australia,  an3rwhere  away  from  India  and  regret ;  but  a 
telegram  from  my  lawyers  altered  the  current  of  my  plans.  My 
uncle  was  dead,  and  I,  as  his  heir,  was  urgently  needed  in 
England.  So  the  future  was  settled  for  me  whether  I  would 
have  it  so  or  not.  On  board  the  mail-steamer  that  was  to  take 
me  home,  they  brought  me  another  telegram,  this  time  from 
Nancy.     It  contained  a  single  word  :  Congratulations, 

THE    END 
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The  Scotchman,  as  a  type,  is  generally  accredited  with  the 
possession  of  shrewdness,  discretion,  and  taciturnity,  a  sense  of 
humour  that  can  seldom  be  persuaded  to  descend  from  its  own 
rocky  fastnesses,  and  an  eye  to  his  own  advancement  that  commands 
grudging  admiration  even  from  his  opponents.  In  short,  that 
expressive  adjective  dour  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  Scotchmen 
with  the  object  of  describing  their  own  national  character.  Perhaps 
there  has  never  been  such  a  contradiction  of  that  accepted  type  as 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Shrewdness  may  fairly  be  granted  to  him,  but  in  all  other  par- 
ticulars he  differed  widely  from  the  aforesaid  ideal.  He  brought 
indiscretion  almost  to  the  level  of  an  art,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
blabber  of  secrets  would  seem  to  have  totally  unfitted  him  for 
dealings  with  a  Court  He  was  notorious  for  his  impulsive  speech 
and  the  throne  itself  was  no  protection  against  his  unguarded 
tongue.  To  five  sovereigns  in  succession  did  this  irrepressible 
churchman  speak  the  first  thoughts  of  his  mind,  and  each  of  the 
five,  including  even  gentle  Queen  Mary,  seems  at  one  time  or 
another  to  have  writhed  beneath  his  appalling  frankness.  This  is 
a  distinction  to  which  few  can  have  attained.  As  for  his  humour, 
such  as  it  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  the  homely  order  that 
appeals  to  a  mixed  audience,  and  his  best  friends  admitted  that  he 
was  fluent,  even  to  a  fault,  with  tongue  and  pen.  For  the  rest, 
the  man  who  implored  his  king  to  abstain  from  his  darling 
vices  in  one  of  the  most  singular  letters  that  astonished  royalty 
can  ever  have  received,  may  scarcely  be  accused  of  studying  his 
own  interests ;  and  apart  from  his  marriages  the  Doctor  seems 
to  have  been  strikingly  careless  of  his  own  advancement. 

And  yet  although  apparently  unfitted  by  nature  for  diplomacy, 
Gilbert  Burnet  played  no  small  part  in  great  events.  In  five 
reigns  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  note,  and  to  have 
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fairly  held  his  own  in  vcrv  doubtful  waters.  Few  men  have  ever 
made  fiercer  enemies  :  few  men  have  ever  committed  grosser 
faults  of  tact  and  taste  ;  and  yet  without  high  qualities  he  would 
scarcely  have  retained  King  William's  confidence  until  his  death. 
The  dry,  silent  King  must  have  found  the  impulsive  verbosity  of 
his  servant  very  trying,  yet  their  intercourse  was  uninterrupted 
save  by  slight  and  passing  clouds.  No  doubt  the  worthy  Doctor's 
hide  was  lairly  thick,  and  he  was  probably  heedless  of  rebuflFs 
that  other  men  could  not  endure  to  risk  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  King  occasionally  laid  aside  his  icy  reserve  before  him,  and 
revealed  a  side  of  his  nature  that  was  unguessed  by  most.  In 
his  absences  from  England  he  always  wished  the  Bishop  to  be 
near  the  Queen,  and  before  his  departure  for  the  campaign  in 
Ireland  he  called  him  into  his  closet  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  fashion 
that  commonly  he  reserved  for  Bentinck.  He  said  that  he  wished 
those  who  loved  him  to  wait  upon  and  assist  the  poor  Queen,  and 
he  repeated  those  last  three  words  with  great  and  unusual  tender- 
ness. 

If  Gilbert  Burnet,  despite  his  natural  failings,  rose  to  high 
honour  and  exacted  the  tribute  of  most  bitter  jealousy,  it  was 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  his  own  industry  and  courage.  He 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1643,  and  his  father,  who  was  out  of 
employment  through  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Cromwell's 
government,  personally  superintended  his  education  until  the  age 
of  ten.  Then  he  sent  him  to  Aberdeen  College,  and  here 
Gilbert  acquired  the  Greek  tongue,  **  and  went  through  the  usual 
course  of  Aristotelian  logic  and  philosophy  with  uncommon 
applause."  He  became  Master  of  Arts  at  the  precocious  age  of 
fourteen,  and  then  chose  to  study  civil  law  for  twelve  months. 
After  that,  to  his  father's  joy,  he  changed  his  mind  and  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  Church.  We  are  told  that  he  read 
history  for  amusement,  and  seldom  studied  less  than  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  No  one  can  question  that  stoutness,  both  of  body 
and  constitution,  which  afterwards  directed  the  delicate  gibes  of 
his  opponents  against  the  thickness  of  his  calves. 

At  eighteen  he  was  put  on  trial  as  a  probationer,  and  perhaps 
some  indication  of  that  trial,  as  given  by  the  Bishop's  son,  may 
be  of  interest.  The  probationer  was  first  required  to  preach 
practically  upon  a  given  text  :  next  to  preach  critically  upon 
another,  the  sense  of  which  was  disputed  ;  and  then  to  give  a 
mixed  sermon  of  criticism  and  practical  inference  from  the  text. 
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After  this  he  was  allotted  a  head  of  divinity,  on  which  he  was  to 
make  a  Latin  oration,  and  give  out  a  thesis  which  he  must  defend 
in  public.  Then  a  Hebrew  psalm  and  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
Testament  were  given  him,  and  he  was  required  to  render  them 
into  English  extempore.  Last  of  all  he  was  put  to  the  question- 
ing trial,  in  which  every  minister  of  the  district  was  at  liberty  to 
put  such  questions  to  him  as  he  chose,  either  out  of  the  Scriptures 
or  body  of  Divinity.  All  this,  to  the  mere  lay  mind,  appears 
sufficiently  searching. 

When  young  Burnet  had  passed  the  trial  he  was  offered  a 
good  benefice  by  his  cousin  german,  which  he  felt  bound  to 
decline  on  account  of  his  tender  years.  He  chose  to  continue 
his  studies,  and  in  1663,  two  years  after  his  father's  death,  he 
came  to  England  and  visited  the  two  Universities  and  London. 
In  the  capital  he  met  all  the  most  noted  divines,  including 
Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  and  Loyd,  and  also,  among  the 
laity,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Next  year  he  travelled  to  Holland,  meeting  Lutherans, 
Unitarians,  Arminians,  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  Papists,  and 
he  always  claimed  that,  from  the  virtues  he  perceived  in  the 
members  of  these  sects,  he  learned  the  toleration  that,  save  in 
the  case  of  the  last  named,  was  always  a  marked  feature  of  his 
character. 

In  1665,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  accepted  the  living  of  Saltoun  from  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
Here  for  four  years  he  worked  with  characteristic  energy,  and 
also  proved  his  courage  by  an  attack  upon  the  laxity  of  the 
Scottish  Bishops,  which  placed  him  in  some  danger  and  naturally 
did  not  tend  to  his  popularity  with  his  superiors.  A  story  is 
preserved  of  his  charity  while  at  this  parish,  and  may  be  accepted 
as  typical  of  his  whole  life.  One  of  his  parishioners  applied  for 
his  help  after  an  execution  for  debt,  and  Burnet  directed  his 
servant  to  hand  the  man  a  sum  which  would  once  more  set  him 
up  in  business.  '*  Sir,*'  remonstrated  the  servant,  "  it  is  all  we 
have  in  the  house."  "  Well,  well,  pay  it  to  this  poor  man," 
answered  his  master  ;  '*  you  do  not  know  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
making  a  man  glad."  It  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  his  charities, 
which  in  after  life  were  almost  princely,  were  invariably  managed 
with  strict  secrecy.  This  trait  is  worthy  of  notice  in  a  man  who 
certainly  seldom  erred  upon  the  side  of  modesty,  and  who  was 
ever   inclined   to   ostentation    in   the    displsty    of   his    talents. 
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In  1669  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow, 
and  in  this  position  for  four  years  and  a  half  his  labours  might 
have  put  a  galley-slave  to  shame.  He  was  accustomed  to  begin 
his  studies  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  this  heroic  practice,  with 
a  relaxation  of  two  hours  in  the  winter,  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  long  Ufe.  About  this  time  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
compilation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  and, 
going  to  London  in  connection  with  this  work,  he  was  ofFered 
his  choice  of  four  vacant  bishoprics  in  Scotland.  This  advance- 
ment he  refused,  with  a  lack  of  self-interest  and  ambition  that 
contrast,  strikingly  with  the  later  accusations  of  his  political 
opponents. 

Upon  his  return  to  Glasgow  he  married  the  Lady  Margaret 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  the  first  of  his 
three  wives.  There  was  a  marked  disparity  in  their  ages,  and 
Gilbert  Burnet  took  a  rather  peculiar  step  to  prove  that  the 
match  was  one  of  affection.  Upon  the  day  before  the  marriage 
he  handed  the  lady  a  bond,  renouncing  all  pretension  to  her 
considerable  fortune  which  was  otherwise  unsecured.  Swift 
comments  with  acid  venom  upon  his  three  wives,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Lady  Margaret  was  an  invalid  for  years,  during 
which  time  her  husband  nursed  her  with  great  gendeness,  and 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  reason,  as  is  shown  later  in  this  article, 
for  his  third  plunge  into  wedlock.  All  his  children  came  to  him 
from  his  second  marriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  happy  and 
prosperous. 

In  1672  he  published  his  Vindication  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  Scotland,  which  was  so  pleasing  to  those  in  authority 
that  he  was  again  pressed  to  accept  a  bishopric,  with  the  promise 
of  the  next  archbishopric  that  should  be  vacant.  But  this  offer 
also  he  thought  fit  to  decline. 

In  1673  he  again  journeyed  to  London,  and  now  the  fame  of 
his  writings  procured  him  admission  to  Court.  Charles  seems  to 
have  magnified  the  Doctor's  influence  in  Scotland  (or  perhaps  he 
accepted  the  young  churchman's  own  view  of  that  influence), 
and  he  had  many  conversations  with  him  in  private  concerning 
the  politics  of  that  stormy  kingdom.  He  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  the  Duke  of  York  showed  him  even  greater 
favour.  The  fearless  Doctor  seems  to  have  made  use  of  his 
opportunities  only  to  preach  chastity  and  energy  to  the  Merry 
Monarch,  and  the  evils  of  the   Roman  Church  to  his  bigoted 
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brother.  The  man  may  have  been  self-seeking  and  greedy  of 
success,  as  his  enemies  so  constantly  asserted,  but  he  chose  a 
sufficiently  unlikely  road  by  which  to  attain  his  ends. 

In  the  following  year,  thanks  to  the  animosity  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  some  of  whose  confidences  he  had  betrayed  under 
pressure,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  professor's  chair  and 
settle  in  London.  Here  he  found  that  he  had  forfeited  the 
King's  favour,  although  the  Duke  of  York  was  still  well 
disposed  towards  him,  and  that  his  material  prospects  were 
naturally  somewhat  clouded.  In  1675  he  was  appointed  preacher 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  also  lecturer  at  St  Clement's,  and 
in  these  positions  he  remained  for  some  nine  years.  Although 
the  King's  disfavour  was  very  marked  at  first,  he  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  noted  preachers  in  town,  and  according  to  an 
impartial  witness  made  an  uncommonly  fine  figure  in  the  pulpit. 
He  was  a  tall  broad  man,  with  dark  twinkling  eyes,  and,  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  rivals,  he  always  preached  extempore.  The 
best  sermon  of  his  life  was  preached  literally  at  a  moment's  notice, 
when  Bishop  Williams  was  prevented  by  an  accident  from  taking 
his  place  in  the  pulpit  of  Bow  Church. 

In  1679  ^^  published  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Reformation,  which  won  him  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  in  the  January  of  this  year  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
King  Charles  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  I  only  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  of  its  quotation  in  full,  for  seldom  can 
a  king  have  received  so  frank  an  epistle  from  so  insignificant  a 
man.  In  it  he  states  ^*that  most  people  grow  sullen,  and  are 
highly  dissatisfied  with  you  and  distrustful  of  you,"  and  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  **  there  is  one  thing,  and  indeed  the  only 
thing,  in  which  all  honest  men  agree,  as  that  which  can  easily 
extricate  you  out  of  all  your  troubles  ;  it  is  not  the  change  of  a 
minister  or  of  a  council.  .  .  .  but  it  is  ...  a  change  in  your 
own  heart,  and  in  your  course  of  life."  He  states  further  that 
**  you  have  not  feared  nor  served  God,  but  have  given  yourself 
up  to  so  many  sinful  pleasures,"  and  adds  that  he  desires  no 
hypocritical  show  of  religion  in  his  king,  but  a  real  change.  He 
concludes  his  long  and  solemn  warning  with  a  most  moving  appeal 
for  better  things,  and  one  can  only  wonder  in  what  spirit  of 
amazement  it  was  read  by  the  cynical  monarch.  He  was  seen  to 
throw  the  letter  into  the  fire,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  Gilbert 
Burnet  with  great  asperity, — ^which  is  perhaps  not  surprising. 
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But  Charles,  who  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  careless  good- 
nature, apparently  bore  no  lasting  malice,  for  later  he  offered  his 
daring  correspondent  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  provided  he 
would  come  entirely  into  his  interests.  The  Doctor  answered 
"  that  he  did  not  know  what  might  be  meant  by  that  expres- 
sion," and  the  negotiations  ended. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  living  in  friendship  with  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  Lord  Russell,  and,  when  they  were  arrested  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  he  stirred  the  Court  to  lasting 
indignation  by  his  conduct.  He  attended  Lord  Russell  in  prison 
and  afterwards  upon  the  scaffold,  and  was  examined  sharply  by 
the  Council  with  reference  to  that  nobleman's  dying  speech, 
which  he  was  suspected  of  having  written.  Nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him,  and  his  attitude  was  entirely  fearless  ;  but 
both  his  appointments  were  taken  away  and  his  prospects  in 
England  seemed  completely  blasted.  He  soon  returned  from 
Paris,  whither  he  had  retired  for  a  while,  but  upon  the  accession 
of  James  he  obtained  leave  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  wandered 
about  the  Continent,  visiting  Rome  and  Geneva,  until,  in  1686, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  The 
Hague. 

From  this  date  the  Doctor's  connection  with  great  doings  may 
be  fairly  said  to  have  begun.  Hitherto  he  had  been  only  a 
clever  free  lance,  brought  to  the  front  by  his  own  industry  and 
assurance,  but  now  he  became  one  of  the  trusted  advisers  of  the 
ablest  man  in  Europe.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
William  even  at  this  early  date  was  looking  towards  England. 
James  was  known  as  a  headstrong,  bigoted  Papist,  and,  as  his 
shrewder  brother  had  foretold,  he  was  likely  to  take  to  his  travels 
at  an  early  date.  An  honest  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  Court  and  with  English  hopes  and  fears,  was  essential  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  such  a  man  he  hoped  to  find  in 
Gilbert  Burnet.  The  Doctor  had  been  warmly  recommended  by 
Halifax  and  by  Lady  Russell,  and  in  a  little  while  he  had  won 
the  confidence  of  William  and  his  wife. 

The  story  of  the  great  service  by  which  he  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  two  has  been  often  told,  but  it  possesses  a  certain 
human  interest  which  may  excuse  a  brief  allusion.  Mary  was 
devoted  to  her  frigid  lord,  but  he  had  not  been  entirely  faithful 
to  his  charming  wife,  and  in  addition  seems  to  have  been  haunted 
by  the  galling  knowledge  that  he  must  be  her  subject  when  she 
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succeeded  to  her  father's  crown.  Such  an  idea  had  never 
occurred  to  her  simplicity,  and  William  himself  had  been  too 
proud  to  speak.  It  was  Dr.  Burnet  who  undertook  the  delicate 
task  of  explaining  to  the  Princess  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
give  her  husband  the  supreme  rule  if  she  desired.  He  did  so, 
with  many  assurances  that  he  spoke  entirely  of  his  own  volition. 
These,  however,  may  well  be  doubted  ;  the  Doctor  was  not  a 
timid  or  retiring  man,  but  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
speak  of  such  an  important  matter  without  a  hint  from  William. 
Mary  heard  him  with  amazement,  but  bade  him  bring  the  Prince 
to  her  immediately  that  she  might  assure  him  of  her  loyalty  and 
affection.  William  as  usual  was  hunting,  but  next  day  they  did 
meet  in  the  Doctor's  presence,  and  the  Princess  told  her  husband 
that  she  had  not  known  that  the  laws  of  England  were  so 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  She  did  not  think,  she  said,  that 
the  husband  should  be  obedient  to  the  wife,  and  she  promised 
him  that  he  should  always  bear  rule.  She  asked  only  that  he 
should  obey  the  command  "  Husbands  love  your  wives,"  as  she 
should  obey  that  other,  "  Wives  be  obedient  to  your  husbands 
in  all  things."  From  that  hour  William  was  often  cold  and 
surly  to  his  wife,  but  at  least  he  gave  her  his  entire  regard  and 
confidence.  The  service  that  Doctor  Burnet  had  performed  was 
of  no  small  importance  to  the  Protestant  world. 

The  news  of  his  favour  at  The  Hague  was  most  displeasing  to 
King  James,  who  had  been  intensely  irritated  by  his  later  writings. 
At  the  urgent  representation  of  his  ambassador  the  Doctor  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  Court,  but  in  reality  he  continued  to 
be  trusted  and  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  He 
received  timely  notice  that  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  was  to 
be  instituted  against  him  in  Scotland,  and  he  at  once  took  steps 
to  be  naturalised  in  Holland.  Shortly  before  this  time  he  had 
again  married,  espousing  upon  this  occasion  a  wealthy  lady 
resident  at  The  Hague,  and  to  all  demands  for  his  surrender  the 
States  made  answer  that  without  some  legal  proof  of  crime  they 
could  not  move  against  their  subject.  It  is  certain  that  a  sum  of 
j^3,ooo  was  offered  for  the  kidnapping  of  his  person,  and  in  this 
matter  King  Louis  offered  his  ready  aid  to  the  English 
Government  ;  but  public  feeling  was  all  in  the  Doctor's  favour 
and  he  continued  to  show  himself  recklessly  at  The  Hague. 

In  all  William's  preparations  for  a  descent  on  England  Burnet 
gave  his  advice  with  characteristic  freedom,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
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Court  of  Hanover,  pointing  out  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
must  naturally  end  in  an  entail  of  the  British  Crown  upon  that 
Protestant  house.  He  represents  himself  as  writing  this  letter 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  but  again  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
done  in  obedience  to  a  suggestion  from  William.  From  this 
time  onwards  the  Doctor  was  always  personally  esteemed  by  the 
Princess  Sophia,  and  there  was  a  regular  and  friendly  correspond- 
ence between  them  until  her  death. 

He  assisted  in  drawing  up  William's  declaration  before  he 
sailed,  and,  if  proof  of  his  courage  were  needed,  he  gave  it  by 
accompanying  the  expedition  as  the  Prince's  chaplain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  venture  had  failed,  the  worthy  Doctor 
would  have  been  hurried  to  Scotland,  where  torture  was  still 
legal.  James  had  expressed  himself  with  peculiar  malignity 
against  him,  and  his  favourite  implement,  the  boot,  would 
certainly  have  been  fitted  upon  the  future  Bishop's  massive  limbs. 
But  the  Doctor  apparently  cared  nothing  for  these  things,  and  we 
see  him  pressing  military  advice  upon  his  icy  master  in  the 
moment  of  his  landing,  and  later  doing  excellent  and  more  fitting 
service  in  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

During  the  Interregnum  Gilbert  Burnet's  character  showed 
itself  in  the  pleasantest  light.  It  had  been  suggested  that  William 
should  take  the  crown  for  his  life,  and  that  the  Princess  should  be 
a  subject.  This  proposal  the  Doctor  combated  with  all  his  strength. 
He  was  devoted  to  both  his  patrons,  but  it  was  the  gentle  Princess 
who  had  won  his  entire  afiection.  He  represented  to  Bentinck 
the  gross  unfairness  of  the  plan,  after  Mary's  generous  treatment 
of  the  Prince,  and  he  begged  to  be  released  from  his  chaplaincy 
that  he  might  be  free  to  fight  for  her  with  all  his  powers.  It  was 
possibly  due  in  part  to  his  staunch  loyalty  that  the  project  was 
laid  aside. 

Soon  after  the  King  and  Queen  were  settled  on  their  thrones 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury  became  vacant,  and  apparently  to  the 
Doctor's  surprise  it  was  given  to  him.  He  says  that  the  King 
told  him  of  the  appointment  in  terms  more  obliging  than  usually 
fell  from  him.  Certainly  the  choice  in  many  ways  was  a  happy  one. 
The  Bishop  proved  himself  an  undoubted  partisan  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  spoke  volubly  and  often,  but  in  his  see  he 
worked  untiringly  and  well.  He  proved  Queen  Mary's  right- 
hand  man  in  all  clerical  matters,  of  which,  by  her  husband's  wish, 
she  had  sole  control.     He  laboured  generously  and  unselfishly  on 
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behalf  of  the  poorer  clergy,  and  later,  in  Anne's  reign,  it  was 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  revenue  raised  from  the  first  fruits 
and  the  tenths  was  applied  to  the  improvement  of  small  livings. 
When  the  Bill  for  settling  the  succession  was  brought  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  propose  the 
naming  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  as  the  successor  of  Anne 
and  her  children.  One  of  the  blots  upon  his  fame  is  the  part  he 
took  in  the  illegal  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fen  wick,  when  a  man  of 
his  profession  might  well  have  leaned  towards  pity  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  party  interests.  In  all  debates  he  showed  himself 
a  staunch  and  even  violent  Whig,  but  in  religious  matters  a  man  of 
tolerance,  except  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1694  the  whole  turbulent  nation  was  grieved  by  the  death 
of  the  Queen,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Bishop  in  a  lengthy 
essay  paid  his  tribute  to  her  pure  and  gentle  memory.  In  1698 
he  lost  his  second  wife  from  smallpox,  and  when  the  King  appointed 
him  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  he  declined  the  honour. 
William,  however,  was  resolute  that  he  was  the  most  fitting  person 
to  undertake  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  and  in  the  end 
the  Bishop  waived  his  objections.  This  new  charge,  and  the  care 
of  his  own  young  family,  made  a  third  marriage  seem  desirable, 
and  a  Mrs.  Berkeley,  a  woman  of  "  uncommon  degrees  of  know- 
ledge, piety,  and  virtue,"  was  the  lady  of  his  choice.  The  stipend 
he  received  for  the  education  of  the  short-lived  prince  was  devoted 
entirely  to  charity,  and  indeed,  as  has  been  s^d,  he  was  always 
generous  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  means. 

He  attended  William  upon  his  death-bed,  and  it  seems  hard 
to  believe  the  malicious  story  which  represents  him  as  driving 
hurriedly  from  the  palace,  when  once  the  breath  was  out  of  his 
patron's  body,  to  prostrate  himself  before  Queen  Anne.  So 
uncourtierlike  a  man  was  scarcely  likely  to  think  of  his  own 
advancement  at  a  moment  when  genuine  grief  would  undoubtedly 
be  uppermost  in  his  mind.  It  is  certain  that  he  always  spoke  to 
the  new  Queen  with  the  same  freedom  that  had  characterised  his 
dealings  with  her  predecessors.  He  himself  tells  with  a  certain 
complacency  of  his  solemn  warning  to  her  against  the  dangers  of 
the  peace  with  France.  In  less  than  three  years'  time  she  would 
be  murdered,  and  the  fires  would  be  again  raised  in  Smithfield  : 
"  I  pursued  this  long,"  he  says,  **  till  I  saw  she  grew  uneasy  ;  so 
I  withdrew."  One  cannot  refiain  from  a  certain  sympathy  with 
the  poor  Queen.     Lord  Dartmouth,  who  is  always  vicious  in  his 
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comments  upon  the  Bishop,  records  an  instance  of  his  indis- 
cretion. He  told  Anne  that  he  would  tell  Burnet  a  certain 
story  under  promise  of  strict  secrecy  ;  two  days  later  the  Bishop 
came  from  Li)ndon  to  Windsor  to  tell  that  story  to  her  Majesty. 

Perhaps  his  last  years  were  the  most  peaceful  of  a  somewhat 
stormy  life.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  as  ever  he  was  unresting  in  the  labours  of  his  diocese.  He 
was  always  a  severe  and  unflinching  critic  of  the  laxity  of  the 
clergy,  and  thus,  despite  his  eflfbrts  for  the  poorer  priests,  he  was 
scarcely  popular  with  the  majority  of  his  brethren.  In  addition  to 
this  he  was  regarded  as  being  over  tender  in  his  attitude  towards 
Dissenters,  and  this  was  an  unpardonable  crime  in  many  eyes. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  always  indulgent  to  his  fiercest  critics, 
and  now  he  was  finally  to  pass  beyond  their  malice.  In  17 14  he 
contracted  a  heavy  chill  which  turned  to  pleurisy,  and  from  this 
he  never  rallied.  He  was  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and 
perhaps  few  men  have  lived  more  laborious  lives. 

His  character  has  perhaps  been  indicated  by  this  short  sketch 
of  his  career,  and  there  is  little  need  to  enlarge  upon  it  further. 
With  all  his  faults  and  frailties  he  played  no  small  part  in  the 
story  of  those  stirring,  crowded  times,  and  even  yet  he  contrives 
to  cut  a  striking  figure  to  one's  fancy.  So  he  would  have 
wished,  for  no  man  loved  more  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie,  no 
man  was  less  given  to  hiding  his  light  beneath  a  bushel.  Through 
all  his  life  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  delivered  himself  of 
countless  tracts  and  pamphlets  upon  the  religious  and  political 
controversies  of  his  day.  His  History  of  my  own  Time, 
despite  its  occasional  prejudice  and  unfairness,  may  still  be  read 
with  pleasure,  and  real  feeling  and  aflTection  may  be  perceived 
beneath  the  pomposity  of  his  essay  on  Queen  Mary. 

Finally  it  was  said  of  him  with  truth  ^'  that  he  looked  upon 
himself  with  regard  to  his  episcopal  revenue  as  a  mere  trustee 
of  the  Church,  bound  to  expend  the  whole  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  decent  figure  suitable  to  his  station,  in  hospitality  and  in 
acts  of  charity."  And  when  he  died  no  more  of  the  income  of 
his  bishopric  remained  to  his  family  than  sufficed  for  the  bare 
payment  of  his  debts. 

John  Barnett 
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Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  a  growing  town  must 
be  content  to  see  their  old  haunts  defaced,  destroyed,  annihilated. 
They  dream  of  their  youth,  and  of  the  far  future  that  may  be  a 
return  to  youth.  They  say  :  "  The  time  may  come  when  we 
shall  ramble  again  in  the  old  fields,  beside  the  hedgerows  of  the 
lanes,  among  the  daisies  and  yellow  buttercups,  hearing  the 
cuckoo  call  and  the  lark  sing  and  the  cattle  lowing.'*  But  when 
they  pass  to  the  old  haunts  in  reality,  they  find  that  the  lanes 
are  rows  of  trim  monotonous  villas,  and  the  fields  wildernesses 
of  brick  and  mortar.  It  seems  like  a  negation  of  immortality. 
How  can  we  ourselves  hope  for  a  future  enduring  life,  when 
these  dear  haunts,  that  seemed  a  part  of  our  very  selves,  are 
utterly  transformed,  and  become  as  foreign  places  to  us  ?  Some- 
times we  meet  a  thing  that  seems  enduring, — an  old  house  that 
has  stood  for  centuries,  a  grey  minster — or  it  may  be  something 
far  older  than  these,  a  relic  of  people  who  were  here  before 
the  Romans  came,  before  the  Celtic  hordes  wandered  westward, 
a  barrow,  an  earthwork,  a  weapon  of  chipped  stone,  or  perhaps 
an  obelisk  brought  hither,  after  facing  for  untold  centuries  the 
burning  suns  of  Egypt.  Then  we  can  reason  differently  ;  we  have 
something  on  the  other  side.  We  can  say  :  "  If  these  things,  the 
mere  work  of  man's  hands,  survive,  shall  not  the  spirit  that 
created  them  have  a  life  not  to  be  measured  by  the  substance 
that  is  material  ?  Shall  the  earth  and  the  stone  endure,  and  not 
the  soul  of  man  ? " 

When  1  was  a  boy  I  lived  in  a  street  that  was  at  first  almost 
like  a  country  road.  Some  of  the  houses  were  still  hidden 
behind  old-fashioned  garden  walls  ;  just  round  the  corner  was  a 
field  with  cows  grazing,  a  genuine  rustic  field  with  a  wooden 
stile,  leading  to  more  fields  and  unspoiled  country.  The  road 
facing  this  field  had  houses  only  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other  was  a 
hedge,  and  where  there  is  a  hedge  there  are  beauty  and  life. 
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Gradually  the  encroaching  city  spread  out  its  arms.  The 
gardens  gave  place  to  small  houses  facing  the  road.  The  hed^ 
became  a  wall ;  the  path  across  the  field  became  a  road,  the  stue 
vanished  entirely  ;  rows  of  houses  and  a  large  noisy  school  now 
stand  there.  A  lane  near  had  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  finest 
elms  I  have  ever  seen,  elms  beneath  which  I  had  played  in 
childhood  and  lingered  in  sentimental  youth.  A  few  years  since 
these  trees  were  mercilessly  pulled  down  ;  they  had  been  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  lane  was  too 
narrow  for  increasing  traffic,  and  the  things  of  perennial  loveli- 
ness had  to  go.  I  passed,  but  could  not  bear  to  linger  and 
watch  the  work  of  sacrilege.  I  was  sorrowful  and  indignant,  yet 
behind  my  sorrow  and  anger  I  recognised  the  inevitable.  These 
fine  trees  had  their  value  as  timber ;  the  strip  of  ground  on 
which  they  stood  had  its  value  ;  a  city  corporation  pays  good 
money  when  it  has  to  purchase  space  for  enlarging  a  road.  I 
tried  the  refuge  of  stoicism  ;  the  old  years  were  gone  for  ever  ; 
let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  But  they  are  not  gone  ;  they 
must  live  if  the  personality  lives.  A  better  consolation  was  the 
thought  that  these  memories  are  spiritual,  not  material  ;  though 
the  whole  earth  changes,  the  soul  retains  what  was  its  own. 
Part  of  the  fields  that  used  to  be  rich  with  mowing-grass  have 
been  converted  into  a  public  park,  something  that  seems  like  a 
partial  salvage  from  destruction.  Children  still  play  there,  and 
the  grass  grows  ;  rooks  fly  above  it,  and  smaller  birds  twitter 
among  its  trees.  To  compare  the  neatly  kept  park,  the  flower- 
beds and  formal  paths,  with  the  old  open  fields,  would  be  absurd  ; 
yet  still  it  is  something.  A  few  of  the  older  trees  survive,  and 
the  grass  may  have  some  affinity  to  that  which  used  to  wave  so 
beautifully  beneath  the  passing  breezes  on  summer  evenings. 
Close  by  is  a  tiny  lane,  a  footpath  rather,  that  was  especially  dear 
to  me.  It  is  now  a  mere  back-way  for  a  long  road  of  houses  ;  it 
is  marred  with  refuse  thrown  out  from  the  narrow  gardens,  and 
with  boxes  that  the  scavengers  clear.  Spring  and  summer  make 
their  yearly  attempt  to  beautify  it,  but  each  year  the  effi^rt  seems 
to  fail  more  completely,  though  nature  never  tires  of  trying  to  do 
her  best.  It  is  pathetic  to  go  along  this  disfigured  little  byway 
and  remember  what  it  was.  Better  never  to  return  to  the  playing- 
fields  of  one's  childhood  than  to  return  and  find  them  such  as 
this. 

Not  far  away  there  was  an  old  country-house,  whose  name 
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survives  among  the  houses  that  stand  upon  its  site.  Nothing 
remains  of  it  but  the  old  stone  balustrade  of  a  terrace,  adorned 
with  two  carved  eagles  holding  shields,  strangdjr  out  of  keeping 
with  the  modem  dwellings  around  them.  It  is  just  a  lingering 
trace  of  the  older  time,  of  days  of  seclusion  and  household 
dignity.  I  can  remember  when  this  house  was  pulled  down,  and 
its  surrounding  gardens  and  orchards  outraged.  Rumour  said 
that  Cromwell  had  once  passed  a  night  here  ;  it  is  possible,  for 
he  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood.  During  the  process  of 
destruction  the  house  and  its  precincts  made  a  delightful  play- 
ground for  the  boys  of  the  district ;  I  don't  suppose  their 
presence  was  desired,  but  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  out.  I 
did  not  feel  the  pathos  of  it  then  as  1  should  now  ;  but  I  felt  the 
mystery,  the  sweet  solitude  of  garden  paths  not  yet  quite 
desecrated,  the  old  haunts  with  their  clinging  atmosphere  of  the 
bygone,  into  which  we  rambled  with  the  watchful  exhilaration 
that  a  boy  feels  when  he  thinks  he  is  trespassing.  Myth-making, 
suitable  to  our  years,  was  not  lacking.  1  recollect  how  we 
whispered  together  of  strange  things  seen  among  the  trees,  and 
in  dark  nooks  of  the  garden.  There  were  cellars  and  dungeons 
beneath  the  old  house,  we  believed ;  the  most  innocent  of 
cellarage  had  indeed  its  mystery  when  we  peered  about  it  in  the 
dim  summer  twilights.  Rumour  said  also  that  those  who  had 
begun  to  destroy  the  house  had  discovered  a  secret  room,  and  in 
it  was  a  dead  old  woman  sitting  at  a  table, — at  least,  1  am  sure 
about  the  old  woman,  but  whether  she  was  dead,  or  living  in 
some  mysterious  perpetuity,  1  cannot  remember.  Boyish 
imagination  did  wonders  with  such  a  theme,  and  none  of  us 
would  have  ventured  into  the  empty  dismantled  rooms  alone.  1 
was  never  bold  enough  to  explore  them  thoroughly ;  I  liked  it 
best  in  the  open  air,  among  the  garden  paths  and  the  orchard 
trees  that  were  bearing  their  last  blossom.  It  is  so  long  ago 
now  ;  though  I  remember  powerfully,  and  the  impression  can 
never  leave  me,  yet  its  details  have  become  indistinct.  My 
brother  and  myself  had  one  particular  comrade  in  those  days.  I 
remember  how,  when  we  came  upon  a  half-destroyed  outhouse 
and  entered  it,  he,  from  some  quaint  sudden  impulse,  quoted  the 
words, 

Blood,  blood  he  saw  on  every  side. 
But  nowhere  saw  his  child. 

They  were  not  appropriate,  certainly  not  literally  so  ;  but  to  my 
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somewhat  sensitive  fancy  they  came  home  with  a  directness  that 
made  me  shudder.  He  went  abroad  in  early  manhood,  and  died. 
The  place  is  now  a  mere  commonplace  assemblage  of  dwellings 
and  formal  roads  ;  every  nook  and  corner  of  its  old-time 
seclusion  has  been  long  since  violated.  The  romance  is  gone. 
Of  course  the  many  ordinary  homes  that  now  stand  where 
formerly  only  one  stood  have  their  own  store  of  romance,  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  of  bitter  and  of  joyful  daily  experience ; 
but  they  do  not  speak  it  to  the  passer-by  as  the  poor  dismantled 
homestead  did.  There  may  be  lives  here  of  the  highest  beauty, — 
the  soul  is  not  the  creature  of  its  surroundings,  nor  is  it  their 
creator, — but  a  new  life  has  broken  in  ;  it  is  something  like  the 
inroads  of  democracy  on  the  old  stately  and  dignified  solitudes  of 
feudalism.  We  believe  that  it  is  progress,  nursing  a  hope  that 
the  world  passes  from  strength  to  strength  ;  yet  at  times  it  is 

f>leasant  to  go  back,  in  imagination,  and  dream  dreams  of  old-time 
oveliness  among  the  mossy  paths  and  orchard  trees  of  the  ancient 
homestead  whose  place  knows  it  no  more. 

It  needs  a  brave  spirit  to  confront  external  changes  without 
wincing.  We  do  it  better  as  we  grow  older,  for  we  begin  to 
expect  nothing  less ;  we  have  gained  a  sad  habitude  of  consent- 
ing to  impermanence.  A  youth  of  twenty,  returning  and  noting 
the  changes  in  his  old  haunts,  will  probably  feel  more  sentimental 
and  melancholy  than  a  man  of  forty  ;  the  shock  to  his  imagination 
will  be  so  much  greater,  and  his  philosophic  defence  so  much 
less.  It  takes  such  a  very  few  years  to  change  even  the  meadows 
and  pastures  that  we  knew  intimately.  I  remember  a  small 
spring  standing  near  the  summit  of  some  high  fields  ;  it  has  gone 
now  so  utterly  that  I  cannot  even  find  the  exact  spot.  There 
was  a  low  stone  covering  roofed  with  grass  ;  grass  grew  thickly 
all  round,  and  there  were  sedges,  beloved  of  childhood,  nourished 
by  the  moisture  that  welled  over.  With  my  earliest  recollections 
I  remember  a  story  of  a  woman  who  had  once  drunk  from  this 
spring,  and  had  swallowed  a  tiny  snake  with  the  water  ;  and  the 
snake  had  grown  and  grown  till  it  became  a  terrible  living  and 
writhing  presence  within  the  woman,  preying  on  her  vitals,  gnaw- 
ing constandy, — like  the  bosom-snake  in  Hawthorne's  tale.  The 
story  was  just  what  a  child  would  devour  with  eager  horror.  It 
may  have  been  apocryphal ;  certainly  it  was  an  admirable  way  of 
impressing  a  child  with  the  danger  of  indiscriminate  water-drink- 
ing in  the  fields.     I  may  sometimes  in  thirsty  moments  of  indis^ 
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cretion,  have  drunk    from  a  brook,  but  it  was    always    with  a 
remembrance  of  the  tradition    lurlung  to    destroy    the  pleasure  ; 
of  the  drink,  and  a  suspicion  that  I  might  have  swallowed  an  - 
embryo  snake. 

There  was  another  well  that  played  a  notable  part  in  my  young 
imaginings.  It  stood  by  the  roadside,  with  a  few  rustic  cottages  ' 
near  it,  just  far  enough  away  to  be  removed  from  the  familiar 
and  commonplace  ;  it  was  very  seldom  that  I  saw  it,  and  so  it 
made  the  deeper  impression.  It  was  only  an  ordinary  well  with 
stone  roofing,  yet  all  the  glamour  that  romance  and  superstition 
attach  to  wells  and  fountains  was  associated  in  my  mind  with  this 
one.  When  I  read  of  the  Mermaiden*s  Well  in  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  I  thought  of  this  spot,  so  completely  unlike  in 
reality  ;  and  the  same  image  was  conjured  up  by  the  wonderful 
picture  of  a  fountain  in  Hawthorne's  Transformation,  the 
fountain  that  plays  a  part  of  exquisite  symbolism  in  the  tale  of 
Donatello.  I  pass  this  wayside  frequently  now, — the  circle  of 
my  journeyings  is  enlarged — and  I  never  pass  without  some- 
thing of  a  pang.  The  poor  well  has  been  utterly  desecrated,  the 
stones  have  broken  away,  the  water  is  foul,  the  ground  around  is 
trampled  and  polluted  ;  the  spot  is  a  mere  damp  disfigurement.  It 
can  no  longer  be  a  type  of  anything  save  of  defilement,  and  of 
that  we  are  never  lacking  in  types.  But  the  old  imagery  still 
lives  in  my  heart ;  I  can  still  see  what  I  used  to  see,  if  I  choose 
to  ignore  the  outward  reality  and  reach  inward  to  a  more  per- 
manent reality  of  the  inner  life. 

There  was  a  streamlet  flowing  at  the  base  of  some  meadows  ;  it 
flows  there  still,  and,  whether  I  wish  it  or  no,  it  remains  my  type  of 
all  running  brooks.   But  the  place  has  sadly  changed  since  the  days 
when  I  paddled  barefoot  in  the  stream.    It  is  sullied  and  trodden, 
and  stained  with  refuse,  no  longer  the  limpid  water  that  boyhood 
loved.     Children  still  play  around,  and  perhaps  it  satisfies  them  ; 
in  my  mind  it  is  like  the  defiicement  of  an  ideal,  the  pollution  of 
a  pure  image,  the  defiling,  worse  than  the  removal,  of  a  landmark 
in  a  child's  happy  meadowlands.     It  passed  beneath  a  little  foot- 
bridge, such  as  children  always  love.     Further  along,  it  flowed 
under  the  brick  viaduct  of  a  railway,  being  so  shallow  that  in 
dry  summers  one  could  always  pass  through  the  archway  dryshod, 
and  even  in  the  wettest  seasons  there  were  stepping-stones  avail- 
able.    It  was  delightful  to  shout  under  this  arch  and  hear  the 
hollow  sound.  There  were  minnows  and  sticklebacks  and  tadpoles 
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to  be  fished  for  in  this  stream ;  tiny  sandy  coves  where 
the  smallest  child  could  safely  dabble^  and  deeper  spots  where 
boys  could  at  least  make  a  pretence  of  bathing.  We  used  to 
journey  thither  with  nets  and  botdes,  returning  with  litde  but 
water  and  river-weed ;  the  importance  of  the  expedition  was 
always  great,  and  the  upshot  small,  but  the  result  to  imagination 
and  memory  was  not  small.  The  very  field  that  I  remember 
most  aflfectionately  is  now  railed  in  ;  the  children  of  to-day  are 
driven  away  from  it.  There  are  rows  of  new  houses  close  by  ; 
the  solitary  inn  with  its  skitde-alley  has  become  a  public-house 
of  the  approved  modern  ^shion.  The  younger  children  passed 
along  the  gloomy  lane  at  its  side  with  some  trembling,  peeping 
fearsomely  through  the  tiles  of  the  covered  way  where  the  balls 
were  rolling.  There  was  another  leafy  lane  that  led  upwards, 
glorious  with  wild  roses  in  the  summer  ;  it  was  called  Dead 
Man's  Lane,  a  name  to  fire  the  imagination  of  childhood. 
It  is  now  lighted  with  gas-lamps  which  will  soon  probably  give 
place  to  electricity. 

I  don't  like  to  go  to  these  places  now  ;  I  never  wish  to  see 
them  again,  except  in  dreams.  In  memory  I  can  hold  them  in- 
violate ;  in  reality,  they  have  been  outraged  out  of  existence. 
When  I  see  river-weeds  and  rushes  my  mind  goes  back  here  ; 
all  the  rushes  of  eastern  Broad-land,  all  the  tumbling  brooks  of 
the  Lake  country,  can  do  nothing  better  than  recall  these  far 
more  scanty  reeds  and  water-brooks  that  impressed  me,  once  for 
ever,  in  childhood.  Beauty  consists  not  in  quantity  or  degree  ; 
it  is  there  in  the  simplest  meadow  and  the  poorest  little 
streamlet. 

There  are  old  playmates  whom  we  like  to  think  of  better  as 
they  were  than  as  they  are  ;  so  it  must  be  with  places.  Often 
there  is  a  kind  of  duality  about  them  ;  there  is  the  place  as  it  was 
to  our  first  impressions,  as  it  lives  in  association  and  memory, 
and  as  it  is  in  reality.  Sometimes  there  is  a  third  picture, — the 
place  as  visited  in  the  dreams  of  sleep,  Our  dream-localities  are 
often  quite  different  from  the  scenes  as  we  know  them  awake. 
The  name  of  the  place  remains  the  same,  but  the  scenes  are  en- 
tirely distinct ;  and  they  continue  so  whenever  our  dreams  revisit 
them.  Are  these  scenes  the  impressions  of  things  seen  by  the 
child  in  days  before  conscious  memory  could  record  them,  or  are 
they  a  transmission  of  heredity  ? 

As  years  pass  on,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  become  callous 
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and  unfeeling,  at  least  as  regards  outrages  of  memoty  and 
ment.  Reu  sorrows  cannot  be  eraded,  but  we  ca,n 
the  morbidity  of  excessive  retrospection,  and  the  inutilil 
passive  sentimentality.  Veil  it  as  we  will,  we  must  live  ii 
world  of  to-day  ;  yet  it  is  not  wrong,  nor  perhaps  quite  us 
to  allow  the  mind  sometimes  to  revert  to  the  world  of  the 
We  have  leisure  sometimes  for  such  backward  glances.  f 
not  a  disembodied  spirit  feel  thus,  in  some  possible  future 
logic  age  when  man  shall  have  departed  from  the  earth, — if 
there  be  memory  and  survival  of  personality,  might  not  si 
spirit  wish  to  return,  the  wish  itself  being  its  accomplish] 
and  trace  the  sites  of  old  towns  and  ancient  homes  of  men  ai 
the  wreckage  of  a  changed  world  ?  Whatever  may  b 
spiritual  glory  of  that  future,  might  not  such  a  spirit 
perhaps  a  little  white,  linger  and  feel  a  mjrstic  sense  of  pathc 
Arthur  L.  Salm 


THE   PRINCE'S   EXPERIMENT 

If  you,  being  but  a  man,  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  Princess 
Marguerite,  you  are  lost.  Therefore  I,  having  more  than  a  fcur 
share  of  the  weakness  of  my  sex,  turned  an  unappreciative  but 
determined  gaze  on  the  ancient  sundial,  which  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  her  garden. 

We  were  standing  by  the  fish-pond,  in  which,  should  you 
care  to  look,  you  will  see  hundreds  of  the  gayest  and  most 
splendid  goldfish  flashing  hither  and  thither.  The  Princess 
was  proud  of  her  goldfish ;  and  growing  tired  of  the  august 
beauties  of  the  ancient  sundial,  I  let  my  errant  glance  fall  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  pond  at  our  feet.  <  Alas  for  human 
precautions  and  the  simple  strategy  of  our  hard-pressed  sex  1  I 
had  meant  to  admire  the  ever-varying  charms  of  her  Highness's 
gorgeous  goldfish ;  but  instead  I  found  myself  gazing,  by 
Favour  of  that  liquid  mirror,  into  the  dangerous  depths  of  her 
Highnesses  pleading  eyes. 

Of  course  I  was  Tost  at  once  ;  but  I  determined  to  capitulate 
with  some  show  of  dignity,  and,  if  God  pleased,  of  discretion. 

^*  It's  unlike  you  to  refuse  me,"  she  said.  I  believe  she  knew 
I  was  caught.  ^'  There  was  a  time  in  England^  long  ago,  when 
you  told  me  that  my  lightest  wish  spelt  dutv  for  you."  It  wasn't 
so  very  long  ago  either,  but  I  didn't  remind  her. 

Then,  however,  she  was  Lady  Margaret  Carlyon  and  a  near 
neighbour  of  mine  in  Yorkshire.  Now  she  was  Princess 
Marguerite,  wife  of  his  Highness  Prince  Cedric  the  Eighth  of 
Hohen-Lippenburg,  and  I  was  a  humble  secretary  of  the  British 
Legation  in  her  capital.  Therefore  it  was  a  little  unkind  to 
remind  me  of  what  I  had  said  (very  rashly,  not  being  a  marrying 
man)  once  upon  a  time  in  England. 

**  Now,  as  then,  I  am  your  Highness's  servant  in  all  things,"  I 
answered,  looking  up  at  her.  I  was  a  lost  man  now,  so  further 
precautions  were  unnecessary.     "  But " 

**  Oh  yes,"  she  took  me  up  sharply  ;  "  you  would  give  your 
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life  for  mc,  but ^jrou  would  cut  off  jrour  right  hand  for  mc, 

but you  would  beard  his  Highness  in  his  private  room  and 

force  him  to  give  way,  but  oh,  I  ccMigratolate  you  on  jour 
caution,  sir.  You  are  truly  not  the  man  to  face  Prince  Cedric 
with  your  buis.  Pooh,  you  are  all  alike  with  your  brave  wc»xis 
and  empty  deeds  !  "  And  she  turned  her  back  on  me  with  a 
stamp  of  her  foot  and  a  toss  of  her  head.  I  was  sometimes  rather 
glad  she  had  married  Prince  Cedric 

And  what  was  it  all  about  ?  What  was  it  that  brought  the 
warm  colour  to  her  face  and  the  angry  light  to  her  wonderful 
eyes  ?  What  had  made  her  send  a  servant  to  the  Legation 
with  a  note,  marked  urgent j  asking  me  to  call  and  see  her  at  once  ? 
Was  it  important  and  secret  business  of  State,  a  plot  against  the 
Prince's  life  ?  Had  her  jewek  been  stolen  or  her  husband  proved 
unfaithful  ? 

Why,  no, — nothing  of  the  sort :  the  Princess  wanted  her  portrait 
painted  by  my  friend  George  Pilkington,  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  and  Prince  Cedric  had  refused  to  allow  it  Old  Eckstein,  the 
court-painter,  had  been  good  enough  for  tus  sisters  and  his  mother, 
said  he,  and  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  his  wiic.  Besides,  she 
had  had  her  portrait  painted  twice  already,  and  he  was  hanged  if 
he  knew  why  she  should  want  a  third.  Accordingly  there  had 
been  a  scene  of  some  warmth,  and  the  Prince  had  retired  fuming 
to  his  private  room,  whither  the  outraged  Maj^erite  heartlessly 
wished  mc  to  adjourn,  to  reason  with  her  tyrannical  lord. 

Now  her  Highness's  unnecessary  allusion  to  that  time  ^*  long 
ago  "  in  England  had  led  mc  back,  by  I  do  not  know  what  train 
of  thought,  to  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  our  house  in  Yorkshire,  at 
which  she  had  looked  very  charming.  She  had  chosen  to  dress 
as  an  idealised  Tyrolese  peasant.  I  had  danced  with  her  once  or 
twice  that  night,  I  remember,  and  sat  out  with  her, — ^well,  more 
than  once  or  twice,  and — but  dear,  dear,  I  was  very  young  then, 
and  the  Tyrolese  peasant's  dress  was,  as  I  have  hinted,  very 
charming. 

**  Do  you  remember,^'  said  I, — she  had  turned  back  and  was 
standing  close  to  me,  looking  into  the  fish-pond — '^  do  you 
remember  that  fancy-dress  ball,  my  sister's  birthday  ball,  at  our 
place,  the  year  before  you  nuirried  ?  " 

**  Yes,  of  course  I  do,"  she  answered,  surprised.     "  Why  ?  *' 

"  Oh  nothing, — you  were  rather  nice  that  night,  I  remember  ; 
that's  all.     Nicer  than " 
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"  I  am  now,  I  suppose.  I  don't  think  you've  improved,  you 
know." 

"You  were  dressed  as  a  peasant  girl,"  I  went  on  rather 
hurriedly. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  ;  and  you  said  I  looked  nice,  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  No,  it  wasn't." 

She  drew  away  a  little.  "  Oh  no,"  she  said.  "  Now  I  think 
of  It,  it  wasn't  you  at  all  ;  it  was  Jack  Burrows.     He——" 

"  Lovely  was  the  word,"  I  remarked  coldly. 

"  So  it  was  ;  it  must  have  been  you  after  all.  You  said  you 
wished  I  was  really  a  peasant  instead  of  an  heiress,  because 
then " 

'^  Certainly  the  dress  suited  you,"  I  put  in. 

**  Because  then  you  could  prove  to  me " 

"  I  was  only  twenty,"  I  pleaded  ;  '*  and  the  moonlight,  you 
know." 

"  Prove  to  me,  how  truly  you " 

"  Don't,"  I  said.     Yes,  it  was  a  very  pretty  dress. 

She  was  silent  for  a  while.  "  But  that  was  long  ago,"  she 
then  said. 

Not  so  very  long  ago."     I  was  losing  my  head  a  little. 
I  wish  I  was  a  peasant,"  she  remarked  presently. 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked,  rather  alarmed,  yet  a  little, — well, — 
pleased. 

"Then  I  could  have  my  portrait  painted  without  any 
bother." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  relieved,  yet  a  little, — well, — disappointed. 
Nothing  is  perfect  in  this  life. 

"  If  you  were  you  couldn't  afFord  to,"  I  added  practically. 

"  It  would  be  great  fun,"  she  said,  taking  no  notice  of  my 
remark. 

"  What  would  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  if  he  would  know  me." 

"  Who  ? "  I  asked,  mystified. 

The  Princess  began  to  laugh  ;  she  bubbled  over  with  laughter. 
"  Oh  it  would  be  glorious  ;  only  you  must  help  me,  you  know." 

"  If  your  Highness  would  be  good  enough  to  explain,"  I 
began  loftily. 

"  You  said  the  dress  suited  me."  I  groaned.  "  And  I'll  tell 
him  afterwards." 

Tell  whom  ? "  said  I  despairingly. 
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"  Why,  Cedric." 

«  What  wUl  you  tcU  him  ?  " 

*^  That  Mr.  Pilkington  painted  my  pcMtrait  dressed  as  a 
peasant.** 

^  Pilkington  dressed  as  a  peasant !  *'  I  gasped,  much 
astonished. 

^^  No,  no,  I  will  dress  as  a  peasant,  so  that  no  one  will  know 
me,  and  Mr.  Pilkington,  who  doesn't  know  me  in  any  dress, 
will  paint  me." 

Good  God  !  Why  had  I  ever  mentioned  that  infernal  ball 
and  that — that — well,  charming  peasant's  dress.  Then  a  thought 
struck  me.  ^^  Everyone  in  the  palace  would  know  you,"  I  said 
triumphantly. 

**  Oh,  we'll  meet  him  at  an  old  woodman's  cottage  which  I 
know  is  empty,  in  the  forest,"  she  answered  readily. 

"  We  ?  "  I  repeated  aghast. 

"  Of  course.  You  must  bring  Mr.  Pilkington  ;  I'll  bring  old 
Countess  Elsa,  so  as  to  be  quite  proper." 

^^  Dressed  as  a  peasant,  too  ? "  I  grinned  as  I  pictured  the 
forbidding  features  of  that  stately  dame. 

You're  getting  quite  sharp,"  said  the  Princess,  approvingly. 

And  you  must  tell  Mr.  Pilkington  that  you  have  found  a 
peasant  girl  who  is, — well," — ^and  she  looked  down, — ^*  nice^  was 
the  word,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Lovely,  I  think,"  I  corrected. 

"  Oh,  well,  as  you  like.    And  that  you  want  him  to  paint  her." 

"  No,  I  can't,  really,"  said  I,  with  a  great  show  of  firmness. 

"  You're  right,  It  wasn't  so  very  long  ago,"  said  she  thought- 
fully.    ^^  But  I   believe  after  all  it  was  Jack  Burrows  who  said 

that  he  wished " 

j  "  Well,  of  course,   if  you  insist,"  I  said.      You   see,  I    had 

looked  into  the  fish-pond. 

"  You're  a  dear,"  said  the  Princess. 

Pilkington  arrived  next  day.  The  same  evening  we  were 
invited  to  a  bachelor  dinner  at  the  Legation,  to  meet  Prince 
Cedric.  Now  the  Prince,  when  he  chooses  to  be  nice,  is  very 
nice  indeed,  and  he  was  pleased  on  this  occasion  to  take  a  kindly 
interest  in  Pilkington. 

^*  I  have  heard  your  name,  Mx.  Pilkington,"  said  his  Highness, 
with  a  peculiar  smile  ;  "  and  I  have  looked  forward  with  some, 
— cr, — pleasurable  curiosity  to  meeting  you  this  evening." 
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"  Your  Highness  is  too  good,"  replied  the  unconscious  George, 
much  flattered.  "  I  had  not  imagined  that  my  poor  eflx)rts  had 
attained  such  fame." 

Prince  Cedric  laughed  a  little.  "I  am  bound  to  say,"  he 
remarked  enigmatically,  "  that  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  work  you  have  already  accomplished,  as  of  that  which  has 
not  as  yet  fallen  to  your  share." 

My  friend  was,  not  unnaturally,  mystified,  but  on  reflection 
decided  that  the  Prince  was  promising  him  a  brilliant  future. 
For  myself  I  was  a  little  uncomfortable,  for  his  Highness  as  he 
made  the  observation  had  looked  over  George's  shoulder  at  me, 
and  his  eyes,  as  they  met  mine,  had  in  them  a  sort  of  sarcastic 
amusement  that  was  decidedly  disconcerting. 

The  following  day  was  that  which  the  Princess  had  set  aside 
for  the  first  scene  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  our  comedy.  I 
accordingly  called  for  Pilkington  at  his  hotel.  He  was  in  bed 
when  I  got  there,  and  it  was  only  when  I  promised  to  show  him 
something  exceptional  in  the  way  of  female  beauty  that  he 
consented  to  come  out  with  me.  On  the  way,  which  lay  through 
one  of  the  Prince's  forests,  he  plied  me  with  questions,  many  of 
them  embarrassing ;  nor  did  I  find  it  easy  to  put  him  off. 
^^  Does  she  live  with  her  father  ? "  he  asked  in  irrelevant  response 
to  my  eulogy  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

*^  No  ;  her  father  lives  some  miles  away,"  I  replied,  which  was 
indeed  the  case,  for  he  lives  in  Yorkshire.  **  In  a  moment  we 
shall  be  there.*' 

And  then  the  sentence  was  cut  short  at  my  lips  for  there, 
visible  as  we  turned  a  comer,  not  fifty  yards  ahead  of  us,  stood 
the  Prince,  waiting.  For  whom  ?  For  what  ?  Even  in  the 
short  moment,  before  he  turned  and  saw  us,  and  seeing,  stayed 
silent  till  we  reached  him,  I  had  time  to  ask  myself  the  question. 
Waiting  for  whom  ? 

For  a  second  after  we  had  reached  him  and  stood  bareheaded 
he  looked  at  us  hard  and  smiled,  a  trifle  grimly,  I  thought. 
Then,  motioning  us  to  be  covered,  he  cried :  '^  Well  met, 
gentlemen,  well  met.  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
It  is  our  woodland  scenery,  no  doubt,  which  has  attracted  you, 
Mr.  Pilkington.     You  are  an  admirer  of  the  picturesque  ?  " 

"  In  all  its  varieties,  your  Highness,"  assented  George,  heartily. 

"  Ah,"  replied  Prince  Cedric  dryly.  "  If  you  continue  your 
walk,  taking  that  turning  to  the  right,  you  will  come  in  vi^w  of 
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a  most  delightful  bit  of  scenery.      And  as  you  appreciate  so 

ardently  the,— er, — beauties  of  nature,  you  will  the  more  easily 

forgive  me  for  depriving  you  of  Mr.  Blake's  company.      I  have  a 

\ '}  matter  of  some  importance  to  discuss  with  him.'* 

■}i  Beckoning  me  to  follow  him,  his  Highness  bowed  slightly  to 

i  the  astonished  George  and  began  to  stroll  ofF  in  the  direction  we 

':  had  come.     As  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  acquiesce,  with  a 

look  which  I  meant  to  be  charged  with  warning,  but  which  to 

George  must  have  been  entirely  meaningless,  I  walked  after  the 

Prince,  the  most  puzzled  and  anxious  man  that  day  in  Lippen- 

'?  burg.     For  surely  the  Prince  knew,  surely  it  could  not  be  chance 

,;  that  brought  him  there  that  day,  at  that  hour  ?    Yet,  if  he  knew, 

why  did  he  leave  Pilkington  alone,  and  direct  him,  as  he  had,  to 

the  cottage  ?     Or,  was  it  a  trap  ?     Would  he  find,  not  the  Prin- 

J  cess,  but, — something  else  ?     And  then  suddenly  I  was  afr^d, 

J  and  I  opened  my  mouth  to  plead,  to  assure  Cedric  that  George 

knew  nothing.    It  was  a  harmless  joke, — but  before  I  could  form 

the  words,  the  cold  calm  voice  of  the  Prince  brought  me  back  to 

i  sanity  and  reason. 

"  Your  chief,  Mr.  Blake,  has  spoken  to  me  of  you,  on  more 
^  than  one  occasion,  in  the  highest  terms.     In  fact  so  much  have  I 

I  been  impressed  by  your  ability  and  good  sense,  that    I    have 

J  persuaded  him  to  entrust  you  with  a  piece  of  business  which  will 

■  involve  your  departure  for  London  immediately.     It  concerns  a 

question  which  has  been  under  discussion  between  your  Govern- 
J  ment  and  myself  for  some  months,  and  which  I  wish,  if  possible, 

!  to  bring  to  a  speedy  termination."     I  heaved  a  grateful  sigh  of 

i  relief.     This  intention  of  sending  me  away,  which  should  have 

.  alarmed  me  most,  curiously  enough,  at  the  moment  banished  my 

;  fears.     ^'  I  am  fortunate  to  have  met  you,"  he  continued.        "  I 

j  have  a  carriage  near  at  hand,  if  you  will  forgive  my  want  of  cere- 

mony and  accompany  me  to  the  Legation,  you  will  oblige  me 
!  greatly." 

The  Prince  had  found,  unwittingly  as  I  prayed  and  thought, 
the  one  weak  spot  in  my  armour.  If  the  Princess's  design  was 
known  to  him,  intervention  on  my  part  would  be  useless.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  nothing,  obedience  was  the  surest 
way  to  avoid  suspicion. 

At  the  Legation  I  received  my  instructions ;  I  was  to  con- 
clude matters  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and,  in  any  case, 
return  in  three  weeks'  time. 
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Leaving  a  note  at  the  Kaiserdhof,  informing  George  that 
urgent  business  involved  my  immediate  departure,  and  begging 
him  earnestly  to  give  the  woodman's  hut  a  wide  berth  during  my 
absence,  I  caught  the  express  and  left  Schonburg.  And  as  the 
train  glided  out  of  the  station  I  mentally  entrusted  Pilkington 
and  the  Princess  to  Providence  and  their  own  folly,  cursing 
fish-ponds  and  Tyrolese  peasants  with  emphatic  fervour. 

#  *  # 

**  Shall  I,"  wrote  George,  the  next  day,  **  shall  I  paint  her 
portrait  first  and  fall  in  love  with  her  afterwards  ?  Or  shall 
I  fall  in  love  first  and  then  paint  a  portrait  which  will  be  no 
more  like  her  than  a  pretty  woman  is  as  a  rule  like  an  angel, 
thank  Heaven  !  I  shall  paint  the  portrait  first  and  begin 
to-morrow.  For  you,  oh  jealous  fugitive  "  (so  much  for  my 
note  of  warning !)  "  do  you  know  her  fickleness  ?  Have  you 
sounded  her  shallows  ?  '  Where  is  your  friend  ?  *  she  asked 
anxiously  ;  and  then  with  relief,  such  a  pleased  sigh  and  a  smile 
(I  must  begin  the  portrait  without  fail  to-morrow),  she  went 
on,  *Well,  it  is  better  fun  without  him.*  The  mother,  a 
fearsome  dame  "  (oh  Countess  Elsa,  did  your  ears  burn  ?\  **  left 
us  after  a  few  minutes." 

I  only  had  one  other  letter  from  him  and  that  after  a  week's 
interval.  I  extract  one  sentence  from  it.  "The  portrait 
progresses  famously.  '  Shallows,'  did  I  say  ?  Fool  that  I  was  1 
What  depths,  what  depths  !  " 

#  #  # 

On  my  return  to  Schonburg,  Pilkington  met  me  at  the  station. 
Giving  my  luggage  into  my  servant's  charge,  I  decided  that  we 
should  waJk  home.      I  at  once  asked  George  about  the  portrait. 

"  I  shall  finish  it  to-morrow,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  believe  it  is 
good  work."  He  paused.  "  I  am  equally  certain  that  it  is  a 
complete  failure." 

I  gazed  on  him  in  astonishment.  "Of  course  I  am  not  an 
artist,"  I  remarked,  "  but  still,  I  suppose  explanation  is  possible." 

"  No,  it  isn't  ;  that's  just  the  puzzle.  I  can't  be  quite  certain, 
of  course.  You  see,  when  I  paint  a  portrait  the  last  sitting  is  far 
and  away  the  most  important.  It  is  rather  like  the  unveiling  of 
a  picture  ;  the  success  or  failure  is  not  apparent  until  the  thing  is 
absolutely  finished." 

"  But  you  say  this  is  going  to  be  both." 

N    N* 
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"  It  is  hard  to  explain,"  he  answered,  "  but  it  is  this  way. 
The  personality  of  the  girl  seems  to  have  escaped  me.  Yet 
I  feel  that  I  know  her  thoroughly.  She  herself  does  not  strike 
me  particularly  as  out  of  keeping  with  her  surroundings,  but  the 
girl  I  am  putting  on  the  canvas  does." 

*^  My  dear  George,"  said  I,  *^  you  are  a  trifle  obscure.** 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  ^*  a  true  portrait  should  show  you 
the  moral  character,  the  self  of  the  sitter.  It  should  portray  the 
soul,  shining  through  the  body,  the  visible  person." 

"  Well,  then,  all  you  mean  is,  to  put  it  shortly,   that    the 

character  and  temperament  of  the  girl  are  out  of  touch  with  her 

environment." 

"That*s  what  I  have  said  to  myself,  but  it    doesn't    satisfy 
»ff 
me. 

We  were  walking  along  the  principal  street.  At  this  moment 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  traffic,  and  I  noticed  the  men  among 
the  passers-by  baring  their  heads.  I  glanced  round  and  there 
was  the  Princess  driving  by. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  *'  asked  George.  I  told  him.  "  Haven't  you 
seen  her  before  ? "  I  added  innocently.  "  No,"  he  answered, 
with  a  puzzled  expression  ;  "  yet  I  could  swear  I  know  her 
face."     I  hastened  to  change  the  subject. 

At  first  I  was  amazed  at  his  failure  to  recognise  her.  Then  I 
remembered  he  had  told  me  once  before  that,  while  painting,  he 
became  so  absorbed  in  his  work,  extracting  as  it  were  the  soul 
from  the  body  of  his  subject  and  putting  it  on  the  canvas,  that 
he  had  often  felt  afterwards  as  though  the  outward  and  visible 
form  was  that  of  a  complete  stranger.  He  recorded  the 
personality,  incidentally  clothed  in  flesh.  On  arrival  at  the 
Legation,  finding  I  was  to  go  immediately  and  report  direct 
to  the  Prince,  I  drove  straight  to  the  palace.  His  Highness 
received  me  in  his  private  room  and  I  proceeded  to  make  my 
report.  I  noticed  that,  although  he  displayed  his  usual  capaci^ 
and  acumen,  it  was  with  an  obvious  effort  that  he  succeeded  in 
concentrating  his  attention  on  the  matter  in  hand.  When  I  had 
finished  he  asked  me  a  few  questions,  and  then  sat  silent, 
hesitating,  it  seemed,  to  dismiss  me. 

As  I  waited,  I  looked  with  interest  at  this  man.  In  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  remarkable  capacity  for  governing,  a  keen  intellect 
and  enormous  physical  energy.  Prince  Cedric,  though  possessed 
of  great  personal  attraction,  was  something  of  an  enigma.     He 
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had  no  close  friends  ;  perhaps  this  was  a  necessary  incident  of  his 
position,  but  he  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  impenetrable 
aloofness,  which  rendered  him  singularly  difficult  of  approach. 
He  had  been  noted  in  early  youth  for  recklessness  and  extra- 
ordinary personal  courage  ;  there  had  also  been  one  or  two 
scandals,  but  more  lately  he  had  astonished  Europe  by  his  astute 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship. 

Presently  he  spoke.  "  I  wonder,  Mr.  Blake,  whether  you 
have  the  slightest  idea  why  I  had  you  sent  to  London  on  this 
mission."  I  confessed  that  I  had  been  puzzled  by  his  somewhat 
unusual  action.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  the  Prince  continued, 
**  I  was  anxious  to  try  a  little  experiment,  and  your  absence 
simplified  matters  considerably." 

**  In  short,  your  Highness  wanted  me  out  of  the  way  ? " 

"  Precisely.  You  see  1  knew  all  about  your  little  plot  with 
my  wife,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  had  innocently  put  into 
my  hand  a  weapon  of  which  I  was  in  need." 

To  say  I  was  alarmed,  as  well  as  mystified,  would  be  a  mild 
way  of  describing  my  state  of  mind.  Then  dropping  the 
sarcastic  tone  which  he  habitually  used,  Cedric  began  to  speak 
with  a  new  earnestness,  compelling  my  attention.  *^  Mr.  Blake, 
I  know  you  and  1  like  you.  I  am  a  strong  man  and  I 
have  no  friends  ;  I  stand  alone  ;  it  is  my  prerogative  and 
my  pleasure  to  hold  myself  apart  from  my  fellows.  But  1 
am  going  to  throw  for  a  big  stake,  and,  so  much  I  think  is  due 
to  you,  you  are  to  be  with  me.  I  am  about,  therefore,  to  speak 
to  you  as  I  have  never  spoken  to  living  man  before."  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on.  ^*  I  believe  you  knew 
my  wife  intimately  in  England,  both  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  ?  "  I  answered  that  that  was  so.  '*  As  man  to 
man,  Mr.  Blake,  was  it  your  opinion  that,  at  the  time  of  her 
mUrriage,  the  Princess  was  what  is  usually  termed  *  in  love  *  with 
me  ?  " 

I  hesitated  ;  but  his  earnestness  and  the  searching  glance  or 
his  keen  eyes  wrung  an  answer  from  my  unwilling  lips.  "  As 
man  to  man,  sir,  it  struck  me  that  her  feeling  was  one  of 
admiration  and,  pardon  me,  of  fear,  rather  than  of  love  towards 
your  Highness." 

"  And  you  were  right,"  answered  the  Prince.  "  When  I  met 
Lady  Margaret  Carlyon,  I  knew  that  out  of  all  the  world  she 
was  a  fitting  wife  for  me  ;  with  her  alone,  I  felt,  could  I  adequately 
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share  my  life.  Had  I  been  as  other  men,  had  I  had  more  leisure 
and  I  may  add  more  patience,  I  should  have  set  out  first  to  win 
her  love.  As  it  was, — I  will  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Blake — by  strength 
of  will  and  force  of  character  I  compelled  her  to  become  my 
wife.  I  doubt  if  she  ever  even  asked  herself  if  she  loved  me. 
But  I  knew,  I  knew  I  did  not  hold  her  heart.  Mr.  Blake, 
I  have  often  asked  myself  whether  a  man  who  by  sheer  force  of  will 
could  compel  a  woman  to  admire,  respect,  look  up  to  him,  to 
be  his  wife,  could  by  the  same  means  also  compel  her  love." 
He  struck  his  open  hand  upon  the  table.  "  1  think  he  could  ; 
but  that  I  would  not  do.  What  I  can  take  by  right,  I  will 
only  take  as  the  free  gift  of  her  willing  love,  not  forced, 
^  not  wrung  from  her,  but  freely  given.    I  must  win  her  love  ;  I  will 

'l  not  steal  it."     He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  I   sat  over- 

'^l  whelmed  by  the  passion  and  rude  greatness  of  this  man,  to  the 

■i  world   so   repressed,   so   cynical,   so   cold.      He  changed  his 

f)osition  slightly  and  went  on.     **  Lately,  I  have  seen  that    her 
ove  is  there,  dormant,  unawakened.     And  you  have  given  me, 
5  you   and   she  together,  have  given  me   my  chance ;  I    know 

I  the   risk    I    run  and  she  runs,  but  I  believe  my  place  in   her 

I  heart  is  secure  enough  to  justify  me.     To  make  her   love  a 

J  living  thing  something  is  needed,  something  sudden,  unexpected, 

out  of   the  ordinary  run  and  rut  of  everyday  events."       He 
leant  forward  and    placed   his   hand  upon    my   sleeve.       *'  If, 
^  Mr.  Blake,  where  all  the  world  would,  if  it  knew,  condemn, 

I  I   understood  ?      If,  where   every   sane    and   reasonable    man 

}  would  doubt,  I  trusted  ?     Do  you  not  think  my  supreme  faith 

f  would  destroy  the  final  barrier  f " 

\  Then,  at  last,  I  saw,  and  sat  silent,  amazed  at  the  wildness  of 

the   scheme   and  the  risk, — and  at  his  cleverness  (for  I  knew 
her),  his  cleverness  in  seizing  the  opportunity  her  own  way- 
wardness had  placed  within  his  reach. 
I  He  read  my  face  and  in  a  moment  his  manner  changed  and 

I  he  was  the  cold,  scofling,  cynical  man  I  had  always  known  once 

•  more.     "  You  understand,  I  see  ;  it  is   an  interesting  psycho- 

logical   experiment.     If  you  will   oblige  me  by  calling  at  the 
palace    at    three    to-morrow    afternoon,    Mr.    Blake,   we    will 
continue  the  walk  which  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  interrupt 
the  other  morning." 
And  so  I  was  dismissed. 
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Of  course  the  Countess  Elsa  had  betrayed  us.  I  came  to 
that  conclusion  as  I  walked  beside  the  Prince  through  the  woods 
next  day,  I  learnt  afterwards  that  he  had  compelled  her  to 
feign  illness.  Unknown  to  his  wife,  Cedric  had  arranged  for 
her  to  have  ample  leisure  to  go  frequently  to  the  forest  and  so, 
unconsciously  as  she  thought,  had  lacilitated  the  deception  she 
was  practising.  Her  own  obstinacy  and  recklessness,  added  to 
a  sense  of  the  purity  of  her  motives,  would  be  quite  enough 
to  induce  her  to  fly  in  the  face  of  conventionality.  And  I  half 
suspected  a  glow  of  pleasure  as  the  thought  crossed  her  mind 
that  she  might  be  playing  with  fire. 

The  Prince  scarcely  spoke  as  we  walked  along  the  broad 
grass  avenues,  on  which  the  sun  cast  patches  of  light  and  shade 
as  it  filtered  through  the  overhanging  trees.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  spot  where  three  weeks  before  we  had  left  Pilkington 
standing.  A  few  steps  and  a  turn  in  the  path  brought  us  in 
sight  or  the  woodman's  hut.  The  door  stood  open.  It  was  a 
lonely  place  and  the  occupants  might  well  consider  themselves 
free  from  interruption. 

I  glanced  at  Cedric.  The  sun  shoile  full  on  him,  lighting  up 
the  dark,  imperious  face,  softening  a  little  the  usually  hard 
features.  I  could  read  nothing  from  his  countenance,  but  I 
knew  my  heart  was  thumping  and  my  breath  was  coming  fast 
as,  our  footsteps  falling  silently  on  the  soft  grass,  we  walked 
slowly  forward. 

Advancing  to  the  door,  which  opened  immediately  into  the 
living  room  of  the  cottage,  his  Highness  stood  on  the  threshold, 
surveying  the  scene  before  him  with  an  expression  wherein 
anger  and  amusement  were  curiously  blended. 

The  portrait,  which  stood  on  an  improvised  easel  near  the 
further  window,  first  seized  my  attention.  It  was  finished,  and 
even  my  inexperience  could  see  it  was  a  masterpiece.  If  ever 
the  world  should  see  it,  Pilkington  would  become  the  foremost 
portrait-painter  of  the  day.  Yet,  he  had  been  right  when  he  had 
described  it  as  a  failure ;  he  might  have  said,  a  splendid 
failure.  Though  it  was  faithful  in  every  line,  though  the 
peasant's  dress,  the  quaint  way  of  doing  her  hair,  the  attitude, 
were  all  the  property  peculiar  to  the  peasant,  the  face  and  in 
fine  the  portrait,  as  such,  was  the  portrait  of  no  peasant  in  the 
world.  It  stood  there  avowedly,  undisguisedly,  her  Highness 
Princess  Marguerite.     Hers  was  the  poise  of  the  head,  hers  and 
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hers  only  the  proud  eyes,  with  their  underlying  half  hid  expres- 
sion of  raillery  and  coquetry  ;  hers  in  short  was  the  personality. 

I  am  no  artist,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  explain  wherein  George 
had  so  signally  succeeded  where  he  had  failed.     He  had  set  out 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  peasant-girl ;  and  in  this  he  had  failed. 
It  was  no  peasant,  none  could  mistake  for  a  peasant  the  figure 
which  stood  before  us  on  the  canvas.      The  disguise    of    the 
Princess    had  been  perfect  ;  it  would  have  deceived  the  most 
wary.     She  was  a  born  actress,  and   had   played  her    f)art  to 
perfection.     Yet  Pilkington  had  painted  the  peasant's  dress  and 
in  it  the  Princess  in  being.     And  as  the  picture  stood  there,  in 
the  convincing  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  which  shone  through 
the  window,  it  struck  us  fair  and  square  between  the  eyes  of  our 
intelligence  as  a  confession.     He  knew,  Pilkington  knew,  whom 
he  had  painted.     He  could  not  look  on  his  own  handiwork  and 
deny  his  knowledge. 

Cedric,  as  I  have  said,  stood  in  the  doorway  grimly  surveying 
the  scene  before  him.  Neither  the  Princess  nor  Pilkington  had 
noticed  our  presence.  They  were  both  near  the  easel,  between 
it  and  the  window.  George  was  kneeling  holding  her  hand, 
while  she  stood  looking  down  at  him. 

"  So  you  know,"  she  said  slowly,  and  I  think  we  all  recognised 
that  it  was  the  Princess,  not  the  peasant,  who  spoke. 

"  Too  late,"  George  answered,  in  a  hoarse  voice, — ^yet  whether 
he  meant  that  the  knowledge  came  too  late,  or  that  it  was 
too  late  to  draw  back  from  his  course,  I  did  not  know — ^^  too 
late,  and  you  know  too,  what  you  have  done." 

**  I  am, — sorry,"  she  whispered.  And  it  was  neither  the 
Princess  nor  the  peasant  who  spoke  now,  it  was  the  best  in  her, 
the  woman,  and  in  the  simple  bald  sentence  was  a  world  of 
meaning,  of  repentance,  of  regret.  "  I  am — sorry  ;  it  was 
thoughtless,  foolish, — oh  I  was  a  fool !     And  it  is, — too  late." 

**  And  the  price  ?  "  he  answered  in  the  same  low,  hoarse  voice. 
"  And  the  price  ? " 

"  That  was  folly  and  worse  than  folly.  Surely  you  see  that  f 
I  kiss  only  the  man  I  love." 

"  And  who  is  that  ?  Ah,  Madam,"  said  George, — he  had 
risen  to  his  feet — ^'  you  owe  me  that  at  least ;  who  is  it  ?  " 

Her  face  for  a  second  grew  warm  and  then  pale  and  she  opened 
her  lips  to  answer  him.  But  while  the  word  trembled  on  them, 
before  she  could  make  a  sound,  Cedric  had  stepped  lightly  across 
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the  room  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  bowing  before  her.  Then  he 
straightened  himself  and  stepping  back  a  pace,  stood  looking  at 
them  with  a  mocking  smile. 

'^  And  the  price,  and  the  price,  Madam  ?  "  said  he.  *^  Surely 
you  must  pay  for  work  done,  and  well  done,  I  think,"  and  he 
turned  to  the  portrait  with  a  critical  air.  "  A  very  striking  work, 
very  striking  indeed,"  he  continued.  "  Really,  sir,  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  ;  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  any, — peasant  s 
dwelling.  Portrait  of  a  Peasant  Girl,  painted  by  her  lover  1 
And  in  which  of  your  houses  do  you  propose  to  hang  it,  if  I 
may  ask  ? "  He  stepped  nearer  to  the  easel,  examining  the  pic- 
ture closely.  **  Really,  extremely  interesting.  I  think  I  told  you, 
sir,  that  I  was  interested  in  the  work,  even  before  its  inception. 
I  should  immensely  like  to  know,  at  what  stage  in  the,— er, — 
proceedings  you  discovered  whom  you  were  painting.  But  I 
suppose  you  won't  tell  me,  eh  ? "  And  he  turned  his  smiling 
glance  on  George. 

^*  I  did  not  know,  sir,"  he  stammered,  "  believe  me " 

"  That  is  exactly  where  I  am  in  doubt,"  responded  his  High- 
ness blandly.  "  Are  you  a  fool,  or  are  you  a  knave  ?  You  can 
hardly  emerge  from  your  remarkable  adventure, — if,  that  is  to 
say,  you  do  emerge  from  it — without  a  claim  to  one  or  other  of 
these  titles.  But  come.  Madam,  come,  the  price,  the  price.  You 
must  pay  the  artist  for  his  work ;  you  must  not  take  his  time 
and  leave  him  to  starve.  Pay,  pay.  Madam  ;  I  would  not  have 
you  backward  in  settling  your  debts,"  and  he  turned  to  his  wife 
and  smiled  with  a  sort  of  ferocious  merriment  which  appalled  us  all. 

The  Princess,  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  had  remained 
motionless,  following  her  husband's  every  gesture  with  eager, 
questioning  eyes.  Now  she  moved  forward.  **  But, — you  do 
not  know,  sir.     I  promised, — it  was  a  joke, — I  promised " 

"  To  kiss  him,  wasn't  that  it  i  "  he  broke  in  roughly.  "  Then 
for  Heaven's  sake  kiss  him.  The  man  you  loved,  I  think  you 
said  ?  Then  kiss  him,  Madam.  Where  is  the  difficulty  ? "  Then, 
as  she  hesitated,  he  added,  "  I  order  you  to  fulfil  your  word." 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  she  muttered.  And  then  her  mood 
changed.  The  question  in  her  eyes  was  answered,  and,  like  a 
woman,  heedless  of  all  the  circumstances  which  excused  him,  she 
hardened  her  heart  and  holding  her  head  high,  looked  him  in  the 
face.  "  And  I  will  not,"  her  voice  rang  firm  and  clear.  ^*  Sir, 
I   have  been  wrong  throughout  this  miserable  travesty,  but  at 
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least  here  I  am  in  the  right.     And  you  should  take  shame  to 
yourself  that  you  of  all  men  should  ask  me  to  do  this  thing."       ; 

For  a  moment  I  saw  a  wonderful  light  shine  in  Prince  Cedric's  l 
eyes,  and  his  whole  countenance  was  softened.  Then,  like  a  veil, 
an  expression  of  sullen  scorn  covered  his  face,  and  he  turned  to 
her  with  sombre  eyes,  his  teeth  showing  in  a  sneering  smile. 
"  What,  Madam,"  he  growled  with  sudden  fury,  "  you  will  and 
you  will  not  ?  You  stick  at  honour,  is  it  that  ?  or  you  feel  a 
tardy  shame,  is  it  that  ?  Had  you  no  sense  of  the  injury  you 
risked  to  my  honour,  when  you  began  what  you  call  a  travesty, 
but  what  is  like  to  end  in  tragedy  ?  Had  you  no  sense  of  shame 
when  you  made  this  promise  to  this  man  ?  And  now  you  refuse 
to  pay  the  price  and  stick  at  this  and  that !  " 

She  shrank  back  from  him  as  he  took  a  step  forward,  his  chin 
thrust  out,  his  eyes  sombre  and  smouldering,  glaring  into  hers. 
What  was  this  new  manner  ?  Where  were  the  coldness,  the 
repression  to  which  she  had  been  used  ?  For  the  rest  of  us  too, 
even  for  me,  it  was  a  surprise.  Hitherto  in  the  little  drama  he 
had  been  unconsidered,  unthought  of  ;  he  had  been  cast  for  no 
part.  Now  he  filled  the  stage  ;  in  his  hands  lay  the  end  and  the 
result.  What  our  feelings  were,  in  the  tense  silence  which 
followed,  I  fancy  I  can  guess. 

My  attention  had  been  particularly  caught  by  the  Prince's 
question  to  Pilkington.  At  what  stage  had  he  discovered  whom 
he  was  painting  ?  On  this  hung  much.  .  Had  he  known  or  at 
least  guessed  from  the  first,  even  when  he  met  her  ?  Had  his 
behaviour  with  me  yesterday  been  mere  acting  ?  Or,  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  possibility,  had  the  knowledge  come  to  him 
only  when,  freed  from  the  absorption  of  his  work,  he  had  gazed 
at  the  completed  picture,  and  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  suc- 
cess gathered  the  truth  of  her  identity.  And  his  feelings, — ^ah, 
in  a  flash  I  saw  that  here  was  the  truth.  The  knowledge  of  both 
these  things  had  come  to  him  suddenly,  that  day,  even  perhaps 
as  we  came  in,  and  looking  at  his  face  she  had  read  the  unspoken 
words,  and  awakened,  she  too,  to  the  element  of  reality,  and,  as 
Cedric  had  said,  of  tragedy,  in  what  had  begun  so  lightly. 

And  Pilkington, — I  fancy,  for  a  moment,  the  half  covered 
threat  in  Cedric's  words,  "  if  you  do  emerge,"  held  his  attention  ; 
but  in  a  second  it  had  veered  again  to  the  Princess.  What  would 
she  do  ?  Would  she  obey  this  dominating  will  which  had 
entered  the  quiet  room  like  a  current  of  strong  wind,  and  shame 
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them  all  ?  Or  would  she  break  her  wor4,  or, — and  then  stxxng 
into  action  by  a  fresh  thought,  he  raised  his  head  and  spoke 
abruptly  to  her.  "  Mad^m,  I  absolve  you  from  the  price,  which 
in  fact  was  what  I  asked,  not  what  you  offered." 

"  Silence  1 "  thundered  Prince  Cedric,  in  an  awful  voice.  The 
whole  violence  and  virility  of  the  man's  nature  seemed  to  burst 
the  bounds  which  he  had  so  rigidly  set  it  during  his  married  life. 
I  remembered  the  tales  of  a,  wild,  hot  youth,  of  passions  un- 
restrained, and  temper  ungoverned.  He  strode  the  length  of 
the  room  once,  twice,  in  obvious  agitation.  Then  on  a  sudden, 
he  brought  up  short  before  his  wife. 

**  Well,  Madam,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  to  resume  the  interesting 
conversation  which  my  arrival  interrupted.  You  were  asked  a 
question  ;  we  await  the  answer  with  interest.  Who  is  it  ? "  And 
under  the  dull  gloom  of  his  eyes  was  evident  a  flicker  of  anxiety, 
which  I  think  I  alone  noted.  **  Who  is  it  that  you  love  ? "  and 
he  came  nearer,  putting  his  two  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
pushing  his  face  within  an  inch  of  hers. 

She  did  not  shrink,  but  her  colour  came  and  weiit,  and  she 
trembled  violently.  Then  suddenly  she  pointed  at  George.  **  I 
love  him,"  she  answered,  her  voice  vibrating  with  passion,  "  I 
love  him, — not  you,  sir,  not  you.  Strike  me,  kill  me  if  you  will, 
and  go." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  minute,  while  he  stared  and 
stared  into  her  face,  as  though  he  would  read  with  his  eyes  what 
he  had  heard  with  his  ears,  as  though  he  would  verify  that  which 
he  would  not  even  yet  believe.  Then,  with  a  growl  like  that  of 
a  wild  beast)  half  rage,  half  pain,  he  flung  her  from  him,  sending 
her  reeling  to  the  wall,  and  turning  he  stood  and  looked  at  George. 
What  an  end  to  his  scheming !  What  bitter  humiliating  defeat, 
where  he  had  looked  for  high  triumph !  What  a  reward  for  his 
faith,  that  faith  which  was  to  shake  her  love  to  life  ! 

George  stood  and  waited  for  the  storm  to  break,  in  a  silence 
that  seemed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Then  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
took  out  a  small  revolver,  and  crossing  the  room  laid  it  on  the 
table  by  the  Prince.  "  It  is  your  right.  Sir,"  he  said  simply,  and 
again  stood  waiting.  Then  Cedric  spoke,  low  and  slowly,  as 
though  in  pain.  **  Listen,  sir.  When  I  met  you  out  there,  three 
weeks  ago,  I  knew  ;  and  I  trusted, — her,  not  you.  Daily  I  saw 
her  go, — to  you  ;  daily  I  saw  her  return, — from  you.  Still  I 
trusted  ;  I  had  faith  in  her,  such  faith  as  never  man  had  in  woman. 
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And,  to-day,  that  which  by  my  faith  and  confidence  I  would  have 
won,  and  which  was  mine  by  right,  you  have  taken.  I  was  wrong ; 
I  tried  her  too  highly,  and  I  forgive, — so,  go,  sir.  For  her  sake, 
go,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again." 

Once  more,  for  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then  before 
George  could  move,  or  speak,  there  was  the  quick  rustle  of  a 
woman's  dress  and  the  low  tones  of  a  woman's  voice.  *'  You 
knew,  Cedric  ?  Ah,  say  it  again.  You  knew  ? "  She  had 
come  close  and  put  her  hands  on  his  arm  looking  into  his  face. 

■  "Ay,  I  knew,"  he  muttered.      He  seemed  dazed,  his  head 

sunk  upon  his  breast. 

I  "  And   you   trusted,"   she   said,   "  you    trusted  ?     Say    that 

again  too,  Cedric." 

!  "■  "  Ay,  I  trusted,"  he  repeated.     **  God  knows,  I  trusted." 

*^  And  day  by  day  you  saw  me  go  and  come,  and  knew  what 

:!  the  world  would  say,  if  it  heard,  and  what  any  man  among  all 

men,  but  one,  would  think.     You  knew  all  that,  and  still  you 

!  trusted  ? " 

ij  ^*  Ay,  still  I  trusted,"  he  muttered,  like  a  man  broken. 

The  woman's  voice  fell  lower  still,  scarcely  more  than  a 
whisper,  yet  very  clear.  **  Cedric,  I  have  lied  to  you.  Foolishly, 
wickedly  1  began,  foolishly,  wickedly  I  have  ended.  I  began 
with  a  lie,  and  I  have  ended  with  a  lie.  But  it  is  over  now, 
Cedric,  and, — I  kiss  only  the  man  I  love.  May  I  kiss  you,  my 
lord  ? "  She  hung  on  his  neck  and  with  streaming  eyes  looked 
into  his  face.     "  Ah,  forgive,  forgive,"  she  whispered. 

;-|  "  But,"  muttered  the  Prince,  like  a  man  wakened  from  sleep, 

"  you  said  you  loved  him  ;  you  pointed  to  him  ;  *  I  love  him,' — 
they  were  your  very  words." 

'!  "  Oh,  Cedric,"  and  she  laughed  and  sobbed  and  laughed  again  ; 

!  *^  oh,  Cedric,  do  you  know  a  woman  so  little  ?     I  have  heard 

;*  different  tales.     Why,  dear,  had  the  veriest  country  clod  stood 

where  he  stood  in  that  moment  I  would  have  said  the  same." 

Then  gradually  he  raised  his  head,  and  his  face,  so  dose  to 
hers,  took  on  the  reflection  of  her  love,  glorified  with  the  purest 
light  that  can  shine  on  any  human  countenance,  like  unto  the 
face  of  an  angel.  And  he  looked  into  her  eyes.  **  Kiss  me,"  he 
whispered  hoarsely. 

G,    T.    MOSTYN    BURKJTT 
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THE  BOOMERANG,  THE  BUNYIP  AND  THE 

COAL-SACK 

Three  things  there  are  that  the  Australian  aboriginal  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  the  boomerang,  the  bunyip,  and  the 
coal-sack.  In  the  inner  circles  of  certain  erudite  societies  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  boomerang  is 
firmly  combated,  but  the  general  public  admit  the  claim 
unhesitatingly,-  until  the  weapon  ranks  almost  as  the  sign-manual 
of  the  race.  The  bunyip  has  a  lesser  recognition,  due  more  to 
want  of  knowledge  than  to  the  claim  of  any  rival  community. 
The  coal-sack  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  bunyip,  only  more 
so  ;  to  half  the  world  it  is  in  itself  an  object  beyond  the  range 
of  sense-cognisance  and  to  the  majority  of  the  other  half, — the 
half  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  consciously  realise  it — the  part 
it  plays  in  the  cult  of  the  blackfellow  is  unknown. 

One  other  thing  there  also  is  that  is  unique  in  the  Australian, 
though  in  this  instance  it  is  not  the  possession,  but  the  absence 
of  the  possession  by  him  of  a  human  implement  to  be  found 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  among  every  other  race 
of  people.  That  a  people  with  wit  enough  to  realise  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  boomerang,  imagination  enough  to 
invent  the  bunyip,  and  poetry  enough  to  idealise  the  coal-sack, 
should  have  existed  throughout  the  long  ages  of  the  past 
without  grasping  the  value  as  a  weapon,  in  either  hunting  or 
warfare,  in  offence  or  defence,  of  the  simple  bow  and  arrow, 
is  well-nigh  inconceivable.  Yet  it  is  true.  Alone  among  the 
races  and  tribes  of  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
blackfellow  ignores  the  bow  and  arrow,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  islands,  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of 
his  own  coasts,  are  among  the  finest  and  most  powerful  archers 
humanity  has  produced.  Throughout  the  Pacific  Islands  the 
bow  and  arrow  will  everywhere  be  found  ;  in  New  Guinea  it  is 
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the  staple  weapon  ;  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Islands,  just  off 
northern  coast  of  Australia,  the  natives  shoot  a  six-foot  at 
from  a  bow  a  white  man  can  barely  draw.  But  the  aborig 
Australian  is  as  Innocent  of  archery  as  he  is  of  mathematics. 

Nor  is  the  failure  due  to  the  want  of  suitable  indigenous  w 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  bows,  nor  of  fibre  for  the  bowstri 
nor  of  canes  and  reeds  for  arrows.  The  same  plants  are  u 
found  in  Australia  which  are  used  to  form  the  bows  of  on 
the  most  powerful  arrow-shooting  tribes  of  New  Guine 
tribe  that  held  a  band  of  white  men,  armed  with  Winche 
repeaters,  helpless  to  advance  within  three  hundred  yards  of  t 
stronghold,  the  flight  of  the  arrows  and  the  accuracy  of 
determining  the  fate  of  anyone  foolhardy  enough  to  e 
within  that  danger-zone.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of 
Australian  occupation  of  the  island  that  the  incident  occurred 
*'  Travellers'  tales  "  was  the  general  verdict  until,  in  later  ye 
there  came  corroboration.  When  Sir  William  McGregor  pe 
tratcd  to  the  interior  to  carry  out  the  work  he  did  so  wel 
checking,  if  not  staying,  the  slaughter  of  tribe  by  tribe,  of  w 
men  by  natives,  and  of  natives  by  white  men,  he  came  wil 
the  territory  of  the  mighty  bowmen.  The  effective  shoot 
and  accurate  aim  were  again  made  manifest  at  a  range  of  tt 
hundred  yards.  In  the  subsequent  palaver  between  the  nai 
chief  and  the  white  ruler,  the  former  was  treated  to  a  dis| 
of  marksmanship  by  the  best  shots  of  the  party,  and  was  invii 
in  turn,  to  show  what  he  could  do  with  the  great  bow 
carried.  Marvelling  at  the  ease  with  which  the  bow  was  spru 
and  inclined  to  believe  the  force  imparted  to  the  speed 
arrow  was  due  more  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  spring  of 
wood  than  to  the  sheer  strength  of  the  man.  Sir  William  as 
that  he  might  try  the  bow  himself.  Although  a  man  of  v 
muscular  strength  and  In  perfect  physical  condition,  he  found 
could  not  draw  the  bow  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  length 
the  arrow.  Yet  with  less  exertion  the  native  drew  it  to  the 
extent  and  shot  with  unimpaired  aim,  suggesting  the  possess 
of  a  muscular  faculty  which  could  only  have  been  acquired  ai 
many  generations  of  heredity. 

As  in  the  interior,  so  also  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
bow   and    arrow    is   the   perfected    weapon  of  the   tribes  ; 
on  the  mainland  of  Australia  the  weapon  is  not  only  unkno' 
but  fails  to  appeal  to  the  aboriginal  even  when  he  is  brough 
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contact  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Islanders, 
they  have  always  been  held  to  their  islands  and  prevented 
by  the  blackfeUows  of  the  mainland  from  extending  their 
dominion  to  the  continent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  continental 
blackfellow  had  only  shield  and  spear  to  pit  against  the  flights 
of  well-aimed  six-foot  arrows. 

It  may  be  due  to  prejudice,  it  may  be  due  to  ignorance, 
it  may  be  due  to  inability  to  comprehend  and  wield  the 
double  weapon  ;  but  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
the  fact  remains  that  on  the  mainland  of  the  continent  bows 
and  arrows  are  unknown,  while  men  wield  the  boomerang 
as  it  was  wielded  by  the  men  who  lived  in  Egypt  centuries 
before  Thebes  or  Memphis  were  built.  Wherefore  is  it  diflicult 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  curiosity,— difficult,  that  is,  for  a 
white  man.  The  blackfellow  claims  to  know  whence  it  came 
and  treasures  the  knowledge  in  a  legend  which  is  not  altogether 
without  a  trace  of  poetical  imagination. 

"  Plenty  long  ago,"  was  the  beginning  of  the  story  as  the 
writer  heard  it,  "Plenty  long  ago  '  the  moon  was  a  beautiful 
lubra  (or  girl)  living  in  peace  with  her  tribe,  while  the  sun  was  a 
fierce  warrior  of  another  tribe.  The  warrior,  desiring  the  lubra 
as  a  wife,  followed  the  orthodox  aboriginal  method  of  courtship 
and  sought  to  pounce  upon  her  unawares,  with  the  kindly 
intention  of  knocking  her  on  the  head  and  carrying  her^ofF  to  his 
gunyah  or  hut.  But  the  lubra  was  opposed  to  his  attentions 
and,  in  order  to  protect  herself  fi:t)m  his  keen  searching  eyes, 
she  wrapped  herself  in  a  rug  of  black  opossum  skins,  peeping 
round  the  edge  of  it  a  little  at  a  time,  lest  he  should 
be  lurking  near,  see  her,  and  carry  her  off.  Sometimes  he 
did  see  her,  just  a  glimpse  of  her  cheek,  or  the  curve  of  her 
brow,  as  she  peered  round  the  corner  of  the  rug.  Then 
would  he  pounce  upon  her,  but  ever  was  she  able  to  dodge 
back  behind  the  shelter  of  the  rug  and  so  elude  him,  tor 
when  she  vanished  behind  the  rug  he  was  confounded,  and 
could  only  wander  about  wondermg  how  she  had  escaped 
him. 

For  many  days  he  pursued  his  fruitless  quest,  and  then  grew 
morose  and  melancholy  at  the  threatened  failure  of  his  enterprise. 
He  had  proclaimed,  ere  he  set  out,  the  object  of  his  quest, 
and  how  could  he  go  back  alone  and  empty-handed  save  to 
be  made  the  butt  of  all  the  ridicule  and  the   subject   of  all 
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the  contempt  of  eveij  member  of  the  tribe  ?  Ever] 
he  had  a  glimpse  oi  her  face  peering  round  the  she 
rug  he  sprang  forward  to  seize  her ;  every  time  t!i 
vanished  before  he  could  get  his  hands  upon  it,  and  only 
grasp  the  air.  Then  he  becajne  angry  and  sulky  and  vo 
would  try  for  her  no  more.  Wearied  by  his  struggles 
down  and  slept,  then  and  there. 

The  lubra,  crouching  under  the  shelter  of  her  rug,  listei 
his  raging  footsteps  to  pass  on.  For  a  long  time  she  1 
but  heard  nothing,  and  then,  like  all  gins,  being  more  c 
than  crafty,  she  must  needs  peep  round  the  edge  of  tl 
to  see  what  the  silence  meant.  The  warrior,  lying  sti 
the  gleam  of  her  face  and  gathered  himself,  silently,  for  a  : 
With  her  curiosity  unsatisfied  the  lubra  peeped  furthe 
the  warrior,  impatient  in  his  anger,  leaped  at  her.  His 
caught  at  her  face  with  a  mighty  grip,  but  she,  terrified 
sight  of  him,  flung  herself  back  with  so  much  vigou 
the  edge  of  her  face  broke  off  in  the  warrior's  hands.  Th 
his  rage  burst  all  bounds,  and  with  a  yell  he  flung  the  th 
held  down  upon  the  earth,  flying  back  to  his  own  tribe  h 
lubra  should  call  the  warriors  of  her  tribe  to  come  and  sla 
The  fragment  broken  from  her  6ice  lay  where  it  fell,  till 
men  found  it.  Idly  one  picked  it  up  and,  marvdling 
it  could  be,  flung  it  from  him.  At  once  it  whirled  up  tl 
the  air,  striving  to  get  back  to  the  face  whence  it  had 
torn.  Round  and  round  it  travelled,  as  black  coc 
travel  when  they  start  on  a  long  journey,  but  going  farthi 
faster  than  ever  anything  thrown  by  man  went  before, 
it  suddenly  plunged  downwards  and  stuck  in  the  ea 
the  feet  of  the  blackfellow  who  had  thrown  it.  Again  he 
it  up  and  again  he  threw  it,  and  then  his  comrades  tr 
always  with  the  same  result,  until  the  men,  fearing  " 
debbil  debbil "  was  in  it,  called  a  great  gathering  o 
tribes  to  discuss  it.  To  solve  the  problem  each  man  att< 
the  corroboree  tried  to  fashion  an  imitation  of  the  str 
whirling  thing,  and  when  they  all  succeeded  they  lai 
They  did  not  know  that  what  had  been  found  was  a  t 
the  moon's  face,  nor  that  its  long  flight  was  its  effi 
get  back  to  its  proper  place.  Neither  did  they  kno\ 
the  warrior,  in  revenge  on  the  lubra,  made  all  the  imi 
travel  in  the  same  way,  so  that  when  the  moon  looked 
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and  saw  them  all  whirling  in  the  air  towards  her  she  would 
not  know  which  one  was  the  missing  piece  of  her  face,  and  so 
would  remain  disfigured  for  ever. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  tale  the  blackfellow  would  point 
to  the  moon,  when  not  at  the  full,  and  ask  how  else  it  had 
lost  a  part.  On  nights  when  the  moon  was  full  the  black- 
fellow  was  silent. 

In  other  parts  of  Australia  there  are  other  legends  explaining 
how  the  boomerang  came,  but  the  tribe  to  which  the  legend  of 
the  broken  moon  belonged  was  one  whose  territory,  in  the  period 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  ranged  along  the  coast  of 
what  is  now  Queensland,  where,  from  time  to  time,  there  must 
have  come  men,  bow-and-arrow  men,  from  the  not  far  distant 
islands.  But  to  the  blackfellow  who  told  the  legend  a  bow  and 
arrow  were  foolish  things,  more  childish  than  the  reed  spears 
with  which  the  piccaninnies  played.  He,  in  the  strength  of  his 
agile  manhood,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  favourite  womerah,  could 
send  a  long  spear,  tipped  with  palm-wood,  through  a  deal  plank 
an  inch  thick  a  hundred  yards  away.  In  his  skill  as  a  fighting 
man  he  would  stand  with  only  the  womerah  in  his  hand  while 
the  younger  men  of  the  tribe  hurled  their  sharpened  spears  at 
him  as  quick  and  as  fast  as  they  chose.  Using  the  womerah  as 
a  fencer  uses  a  broadsword,  he  would  turn  aside  every  spear  that 
came  straight  for  him  and  ignore  the  others.  Spears,  he  said, 
came  in  short  flights,  heiavy  and  swift,  but  they  could  not  touch 
him,  a  warrior  or  the  fighting  days  ;  what  use  would  it  be,  then, 
to  send  the  little  piccaninny  reed  spears  at  him  ?  They  were 
no  good,  no  good  ;  they  would  not  hurt  a  kangaroo-rat.  More- 
over, there  was  the  bunyip, — what  would  happen  to  a  man  who 
was  only  armed  with  the  little  reed  spears  if  he  came  face  to  face 
with  the  bunyip  ? 

To  the  aboriginal  mind  the  bunyip  is  the  acme  of  all  that  is 
hideous  and  terrifying.  Difllicult  as  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
solution  of  the  problem  how  the  boomerang  came  to  his  hands, 
it  is  still  more  diflScult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  bunyip.  The 
belief  in  it  is  as  widespread  as  the  knowledge  of  the  boomerang, 
but  always  is  the  description  of  the  animal  vague,  incoherent, 
and  shadowy.  A  blackfellow  is  not  deficient  in  imaginative 
inventiveness  ;  where  he  errs  is  in  the  abundance,  of  his  detail. 
When  he  sets  out  to  describe  the  myth,  the  animal  may  possess 
horns  like  an  ox,  thick  red  hair,  claws  in  place  of  feet,  and  a  tail 
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like  that  of  an  alligator  ;  half  way  through  the  story  t 
gives  place  to  scales,  the  tail  shrinks  so  tlut  there  is  roc 
the  mighty  kicks  of  the  great  hind  legs,  the  horns  are  for 
in  favour  of  a  long  curling  forked  tongue,  and  the  head  cl 
to  that  of  a  very  ugly  man, — and  a  blackfellow's  idea  of  U| 
is  in  itself  a  conundrum  to  the  white  man.  The  mere  va 
of  description  ought  to  be  enough  to  demonstrate  to  the  si 
intelligence  of  the  white  man  that  the  bunyip  is  a  myth,  sun 
perhaps,  from  some  pre-historic  legend  of  a  dragon,  or  a 
an  Eastern  monster  which  has  filtered  through  from  race  t 
until  finally  it  reached  Australia  by  the  mouth  of  a  cas 
But  the  white  man  is  not  always  so  critical  as  he  might  b 
many  are  the  places  on  the  Southern  continent  where  at  ini 
there  comes  the  bunyip  scare. 

At  one  time  an  outlying  district  in  Victoria  made  an  efl 
win  undying  fame  by  capturing  the  bunyip  :  it  is  alwa 
bunyip  ;  no  matter  how  often  one  is  reported,  nor  at  how 
different  points,  no  man  dreams  of  admitting,  even  by  the 
an  indefinite  article,  that  there  is  more  than  one.  The  par 
incident  in  Victoria  was  at  a  big  swampy  lagoon,  so  f 
overgrown  with  reeds  that  there  was  only  a  clear  patch 
centre,  just  visible  from  a  distant  rise.  No  one  having 
trated  far  enough  through  the  reeds  to  test  the  depths 
open  water,  the  inhabitants  generally  averred  that  it  was  be 
less.  When,  therefore,  a  belated  traveller  arrived  at  th( 
store  one  evening,  and  told  how  he  had  heard  a  terrible 
half  bellow  and  half  shriek,  and  had  heard  the  reeds 
trampled  down  as  though  by  a  huge  slow-moving  body,  ev< 
was  ready  with  the  information  that  the  centre  of  the  li 
being  bottomless,  must  be  the  home  of  the  bunyip, 
monstrous  creature  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  s 
the  traveller  had  heard.  Stimulated  by  the  tales  the  tn 
and  others  told,  the  people  of  the  district  grew  enthusia; 
capture  the  bunyip  while  it  was  in  the  lagoon,  or,  f^ing  ca 
to  slay  it. 

With  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  following  day  the 
ardent  set  out  for  the  lagoon,  to  be  joined  later  by  the  r 
the  male  population.  As  they  circled  round  the  wide  c] 
of  waving  reeds  each  man  heard  for  himself  the  grim  un« 
sounds  coming  at  intervals  from  the  centre  of  the  lagcK) 
heard,  also,  the  reeda  rustle  and  snap  as  the  mysterious 
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thing  forced  a  passage  through  them.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
in  the  face  of  so  much  corroboration,  of  the  tale  the  traveller  had 
told  ;  but  no  one  succeeded  in  catching  sight  of  the  mysterious 
something  itself,  nor  were  tentative  efforts  to  push  an  attack 
upon  it  through  the  dense  growth  of  reeds  more  success* 
f ul.  The  best  part  of  the  day  was  lost  in  these  spasmodic 
efforts,  until  someone  started  the  idea  that  combined  action, 
systematically  pursued,  wovdd  alone  give  them  the  triumph  they 
desired. 

They  camped  at  the  lagoon  that  night,  hearing  at  intervals  the 
strange  sounds  which  everyone  felt  could  only  be  made  by  the 
bunyip.  Round  the  camp-fire  there  came  debate,  and  slowly  the 
opinion  grew  general  that  if  the  prize  were  to  be  secured  one 
course  must  first  be  followed.  They  must  cut  down  the  reeds, 
cut  them  down  until  none  were  left  to  give  the  monster  shelter. 
Then  there  would  be  no  hope  for  it  to  escape  capture,  dead  or 
alive.  To  the  hunters  it  was  immaterial  how  the  creature  was 
secured  so  long  as  it  was  available  for  exhibition ;  for  it  came  to 
them  that  the  proceeds  of  such  an  exhibition  would  help  them  to 
become  rich  quicker  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  do  by  the 
growing  of  maize  and  pumpkins.  The  definite  plan  of  campaign 
was  adopted,  and  the  next  morning  saw  it  commenced  with  the 
dawn.  The  reeds  were  steadily  cut  down.  Towards  the  after- 
noon, as  the  advancing  ring  of  cutters  grew  narrower  and 
narrower,  sharp-shooters  kept  a  watch  for  a  glimpse  of  the  monster. 
The  lagoon  being  barely  a  foot  deep,  progress  was  not  difficult, 
until,  through  the  last  of  the  reeds,  the  patch  of  open  water 
became  visible.  But  there  was  no  sign  or  the  bunyip,  only 
smooth  unrufHed  water.  One  heroic  spirit  pushed  his  way 
through  the  reeds  and  gingerly  felt  his  way,  step  by  step,  lest  he 
should  suddenly  plunge  into  the  bottomless  hole  and  fall  an  easy 
victim  to  the  monster  lurking  in  the  depths.  His  comrades 
watched  with  bated  breath,  every  firearm  ready  to  send  the 
bunyip  to  his  doom  should  he  raise  his  head  above  the  pool. 
With  slow  and  cautious  tread  the  pioneer  advanced  into  the  open 
water  and  pushed  on,  step  by  step,  until  he  found  himself  among 
the  reeds  on  the  other  side  of  the  soundless  pool,  the  water  of 
which  had  never  reached  above  his  knees.  There  he  turned  and 
looked  back.  A  streak  of  mud,  staining  the  otherwise  clear  pool, 
showed  where  he  had  made  his  way.  There  was  no  bottomless 
hole  ;  there  was  no  monster.     But  the  man  on  whose  land  the 
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lagoon  was  situated  made  no  complaint ;  his  stock  could  i 
the  water  so  much  easier  now  that  the  reeds  were  gone. 

Faith  in  the  bunyip  is  not  so  strong  in  that  part  of  Vi( 
to-day,  but  elsewhere  the  myth  finds  credence.  Receni 
bunyip-chase  was  organised  along  the  banks  of  the  Lai 
River,  this  time  the  creature  having  been  seen  ;  at  least  i 
scription  of  it  was  published.  It  was  a  creature  with  a  long  tai 
a  short  neck,  dusky  fur  and  a  protruding  tongue,  and  it  bre: 
in  short  panting  gasps.  There  is  a  paucity  of  detail  in 
description  that  suggests  the  white  man  rather  than  the  b 
fellow  ;  for  while  the  latter  would  have  given  sufficient  to 
struct  half  a  dozen  different  animals,  no  one  can  build 
complete  figure  out  of  a  tail,  a  neck,  some  fur,  a  tongue,  3 
method  of  breathing.  Far  inferior  is  it  to  the  description  | 
by  an  Australian  novelist,  who  wrote  :  — 

The  head  was  that  of  a  man,  with  huge  teeth  showing  tbrou§ 
mouth,  and  the  eyes  green  and  phosphorescent.  The  arms  were  lonj 
the  hands  were  shaped  like  the  forefeet  of  a  kangaroo,  with  long  cla' 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Below  the  waist  the  limbs  were  formed  tike 
of  a  crocodile,  and  there  was  an  immense  tail,  frilled  along  the  top  w 
double  row  of  jagged  plates,  shaped  and  standing  up  like  the  teeth 
huge  cross-cut  saw.  From  the  neck  downwards  the  creature  was  co 
with  scales  that  glittered  in  the  moonlight. 

A  blackfellow  could  scarcely  have  done  better ;  it  is  pos 
indeed  that  the  novelist  was  indebted  to  a  blackfellow  foi 
description,  for  it  is  wonderfully  reminiscent  of  one  given  tc 
writer  by  a  blackfellow  who  was  induced,  after  much  persua 
to  enter  a  pool  to  capture  a  wounded  wild  duck.  The  i 
circumstances  were  that  the  blackfellow  demanded  paymenl 
his  services,  payment  being  made  in  advance  and  also  t 
made  in  kind, — rum.  The  blackfellow  swimming  wide,  a  : 
was  thrown  over  his  head  to  guide  him.  Before  the  splash 
sided  he  was  making  for  the  shore  at  a  speed  that  would 
given  a  new  record  to  the  world.  Trembling,  and  as  nearly 
as  a  black  skin  can  become,  he  staggered  out  breathless! 
describe  the  creature  he  saw  rise  out  of  the  water  to  seize 
It  was  very  like  the  novelist's. 

That  it  was  very  real  to  the  blackfellow  was  shown  by  the 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  into  the  water  a] 
When  the  white  man,  jealous  to  secure  the  duck  for  his  a 
kettle,  stripped  and  went  in  himself,  the  terror  and  anguis 
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the  black  was  too  persistent  to  have  been  assumed.  Nor  was  it 
the  only  instance  when  he,  one  of  a  race  harshly  dubbed  by 
cock-sure  ignorance  as  the  lowest  oft  the  face  of  the  earth, 
revealed  how  great  and  real  a  thing  to  him  was  the  creature  of 
his  imagination.  He  told  the  story  of  the  coal-sack,  casually  and 
calmly,  until  he  saw  one  detail  in  the  story  actually  occur.  He 
would  have  spoken  of  the  bunyip  in  the  same  way,  up  to  the 
time  the  stick  splashed  beside  him.  The  splash  made  the  story 
real,  and  he  saw  himself  a  possible  victim  to  the  terror  of  the 
pool.  So  was  it  also  when  his  imagination  took  a  living  hold  of 
him  even  while  he  was  trifling  with  its  power  for  the  amusement 
of  his  companion. 

Immediately  below  the  lower  stars  of  the  group  which  forms 
the  Southern  Cross  there  is  a  black  patch  in  the  sky,  dark,  sack- 
shaped,  and  mysterious.  Scientifically  accurate  astronomers 
explain  that  it  is  not  a  patch  but  rather  something  which  becomes 
visible  by  reason  of  the  anomaly  that  it  contains  nothing  that  is 
visible.  The  lay  mind,  preferring  bald  reality  to  abstract  truth, 
is  somewhat  startled  to  learn  that  an  object  is  seen  because  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  see,  but  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact ;  the  coal- 
sack  is  visible  because  it  contains  nothing  that  is  visible.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  vast  hole  in  the  stellar  system  in  which  there 
is  not  even  a  pinch  of  stellar  dust  to  shed  a  flicker  of  luminosity. 
It  is  typically  and  absolutely  the  quintessence  of  blackness. 
Because  it  is  so,  and  in  contradiction  of  all  preconceived  notions, 
the  human  eye  can  see  it  without  the  aid  of  telescope  or  other 
instrument.  Between  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  there  are 
many  little  holes  in  the  stellar  system, — little  by  comparison, 
that  is  to  say — but  one  must  have  telescopes  and  patience  to  find 
them.  One  need  only  cross  the  line  to  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere and  locate  the  Southern  Cross  to  see  the  coal-sack. 

With  the  wealth  of  legendary  tale  and  fable  weaved  round  the 
northern  stars  by  the  highly  gifted  races  gazing  on  them  through 
the  ages  that  are  gone,  one  is  tempted  to  speculate  what  tales 
would  not  have  been  constructed  round  that  fathomless  mystery 
had  it  appeared  north  instead  of  south  of  the  equator.  When  it 
rouses  the  poetical  impulse  within  the  brain  of  aboriginal 
Australians,  what  might  it  not  have  done  with  the  ancient  Greeks, 
or  still  more  ancient  Egyptians  ?  But  they  were  denied  it. 
The  aboriginal  uses  it,  as  he  uses  most  things,  in  a  topsy-turvy 
fashion.     To  him  the  world  is  a  flat  plain  crowned  with  a  dome- 
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shaped  roof.  When  a  man  dies  he  has  to  go  up  to  the  roof  an 
slowly  journey  over  it  till  he  can  clamber  down  to  the  flat  agai 
and  squeeze  through,  once  more  a  man.  The  coal-sack  is  th 
hole  he  goes  through  to  get  on  to  the  roof  ;  and  to  get  up  to  it  i 
a  very  long  climb.  The  journey  over  the  roof  is  also  very  long 
and  it  is  hard  to  squeeze  through  when  he  reaches  the  flat  again 
So  long  does  it  take  that  by  the  time  a  man  has  completed  th 
journey,  not  only  his  hair,  but  his  skin  has  grown  white  witl 
age.  Wherefore  the  blackfellow  who  has  made  the  journe] 
rejoins  his  tribe  as  a  whitefellow.  Thus  it  was  that  when  the  whit 
man  first  came  to  the  land  the  aboriginals  regarded  him  as  ; 
long-lost  comrade,  and  objected,  even  to  the  point  of  slaying 
him,  to  what  they  regarded  as  his  forgetfulness  and  failure  t( 
recognise  his  former  comrades,  and  perchance  his  wives  and  ofl" 
spring  also. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  there  were  innumerabli 
instances  of  this,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti 
cated  being  an  experience  which  befell  one  of  the  party  under  th< 
heroic  Sturt  who,  in  1 830,  discovered  Australia's  greatest  river,  anc 
encountered  tribes  to  whom  a  white  man  was  an  absolute  novelty 
Yet  men  of  such  a  tribe  set  aside  their  inherent  hostility,  because 
they  claimed  to  recognise  in  one  of  the  explorers  (George 
McLeay)  a  deceased  tribesman.  They  hailed  him  as  Rundi,  anc 
insisted  upon  his  baring  his  side  so  that  th^  might  see  how  the 
wound  that  slew  him  had  healed. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  this  fable  of  the  coal-^ack  is 
like  the  legends  of  the  boomerang  and  the  bunyip,  the  propert) 
of  the  aboriginal  from  end  to  end  of  the  continent.  North,  south, 
east  and  west,  tribes  speaking  dififerent  dialects  and  mercilessly 
hostile  to  one  another  hold  these  things  in  common.  Cm 
hesitates  to  ask  the  questions  how  and  why. 

The  fable  as  told  by  the  hero  of  the  bunyip  episode  was  that 
long  ago,  very  long  ago,  many  blackfellows  died  and  had  nowhere 
to  go,  because  they  were  neither  tall  enough  to  reach,  nor  strong 
enough  to  jump,  to  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  world.  Two 
brothers,  great  hunters  and  warriors,  debated  for  many  days  how 
the  problem  was  to  be  solved,  but  never  could  they  agree  on  a 
way  until,  at  last,  they  grew  angry  one  with  the  other  and 
parted,  each  with  his  clubs  and  spears.  The  sun  was  setting 
when  they  met  again  ;  by  the  time  it  had  set  there  was  only  one 
and  he  sat  by  his  fire,  wondering  if  his  brother  would  find  the 
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way  to  the  roof.  He  looked  up  at  the  hole  where  it  showed  in 
the  sky  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  As  he  looked  he  heard  his 
brother  call  out  that  he  had  jumped  and  reached  it.  "  Come  and 
join  me,"  he  cried  ;  **  come  and  join  me.  Here  is  a  rope  you 
can  climb."  The  brother  who  sat  by  the  fire  saw  the  rope  come 
falling.  It  fell  till  it  dangled  in  front  of  him.  He  took  hold 
of  it  and  climbed.  At  the  top  he  met  his  brother,  but  before 
they  set  out  on  their  journey  back  to  the  world  again,  they  tied 
one  end  of  the  rope  to  a  tree  and  threw  down  the  other  end  so 
that  others  might  use  it  to  climb.  Everyone  who  climbs  it  has 
to  throw  down  the  loose  end  when  he  reaches  the  hole  ;  if  he  did 
not  carry  the  end  up  with  him  there  might  be  too  many  on  the 
rope  at  once  and  it  would  break.  As  it  is,  there  are  so  many 
waiting  to  climb  that  it  is  always  falling. 

Solemnly  the  blackfellow  pointed  to  the  wide  stretching  band 
of  the  Milky  Way.  It  was  the  route  the  blackfellows  were 
taking,  he  explained.  All  day  they  travelled,  but  when  night 
came  they  camped  till  the  dawn.  To  keep  warm  through  the 
night  each  man  made  a  fire  and  slept  beside  it ;  it  was  the  light 
of  the  camp  fires  that  showed  in  the  long  wide  band.  If  a  man 
watched  carefully  he  would  see  how,  night  after  night,  the  fires 
moved  slowly  onward.  They  were  all  coming  back,  all  those 
blackfellows.  Many  had  already  come,  though,  during  the  long 
journey,  they  had  grown  so  old  that  their  skins  had  grown  white 
as  their  hair  had  grown  before  they  climbed  the  rope.  So  long 
had  they  been  journeying  that  they  did  not  remember  that  they 
had  not  always  been  white.  Everyone  seemed  to  forget  that ; 
perhaps  he  would,  too,  when  the  rope  fell  down  for  him.  He 
would  like  to  get  back  a  whitefellow.  He  was  a  brave  warrior, 
and  was  not  afraid.  Nothing  could  make  him  afraid,  and 
nothing  would  make  him  forget  what  he  was  before  his  skin  grew 
white. 

From  the  depth  of  the  starlit  vault  overhead,  more  purple 
than  blue,  a  shooting  star  sped  gleaming.  With  a  smothered 
cry,  half  moan,  half  wail,  the  warrior  crouched  and  cowered  face 
downwards  to  the  ground.  An  offer  of  rum  was  unheeded,  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  ignored.  Only  when  the  blankets  were  spread 
tor  slumber  did  the  blackfellow  raise  his  head.  The  shooting 
star  was  the  rope,  he  said,  and  he  fancied  it  was  coming  to  him. 

Firth  Scott 
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It  may  be  you  remember  how  the  road  which  runs  to  the  tin 
fishing-village  of  Pontac  branches  off  obstinately  a  little  befor 
reaching  it.  They  say,  the  ones  who  know,  that  the  fork  wa 
cut  in  the  highway  on  purpose  to  puzzle  strangers  and  keep  ther 
from  finding  the  way  there  too  easily.  At  all  events  no  sign 
post  has  ever  stood  at  the  crossing  to  exorcise  the  devil  o 
indecision  in  the  breasts  of  travellers.  Those  whom  it  concern 
know  which  fork  winds  across  the  marsh,  crowded  with  files  o 
whispering  sedges,  to  the  house  that  is  called  to  this  day  th 
House  of  Monsieur. 

It  is  quite  empty,  now,  the  little  house,  and  weeds  overrun  it 
garden.  No  one  will  live  there,  not  the  poorest.  Yet  if  yoi 
ask  why,  no  one  answers,  wise  heads  shake  and  the  myster 
remains  to  you  unsolved.  The  story  is  simple  enough,  however 
— only  sad,  yes,  very  sad.  Will  you  hear  it,  my  friends  ?  Ther 
listen  patiently  ;  it  is  not  long. 

In  the  good  old  days  when  the  English  fought  the  Frencl 
upon  the  high  seas  and  beat  them,  certain  of  the  French  prisoner 
of  war  were  placed  upon  the  island  of  Guernsey  on  parole.  Eacl 
little  fishing'town  received  its  quota,  nor  was  Pontac  an  exceptioi 
to  the  general  rule. 

At  first  when  the  Frenchmen  appeared  there,  the  Parson,  th( 
Parish-Clerk  and  the  congregation  of  fisherfolk  who  stoo( 
between,  questioned  about  them  as  villagers  will  about  th( 
stranger  and  the  unfortunate.  They  were,  the  prisoners,  gentle 
men  of  birth  and  breeding,  for  many  Frenchmen  of  good  famil] 
had  enlisted  during  the  recent  political  crisis  as  humble  soldiers 
the  better  to  serve  their  beloved  country.  Still,  who  shoulc 
fathom,  people  asked,  the  conspiracies  of  their  foreign  minds 
Who  should  guess  the  witcheries  of  their  Popish  religion 
Sapristiy  for  weeks  the  poor  frog-eaters  were  stared  at  lik< 
flamingoes  or  penguins  1 

Notwithstanding,  there  they  were  and  there  they  stayed,  the» 
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noble  foreign  gentlemen,  and  not  a  whit  of  trouble  did  they  give 
to  anyone.  In  accordance  with  his  duties  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
the  good  Parson  marked  out  the  bounds  for  the  prisoners, — 
Whitby  Church  to  the  south.  Chalk  ClifF  Common  to  the  north, 
and  up  the  valley  inland  as  far  as  the  stream  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  fork  of  the  Cross  Roads  ;  on  the  fourth  side  stretched  the 
blue  floor  of  the  sea*  These  limits  the  exiles  swore  one  and  all 
upon  the  Book  to  respect,  and  if  the  course  of  their  walks  along 
the  coast  at  sunset  brought  them  up  against  one  boundary  or 
another  they  invariably  turned  sharply  round  and  home  again 
with  the  look  of  men  who  could  for  their  honour's  sake 
cut  off  their  right  hands  rather  than  face  the  world  with  a  stain 
upon  them. 

Thus  slowly  the  Parson  grew  more  easy  in  his  mind  over  his 
charges,  and  yet  more  slowly  his  respect  began  to  dissipate  the 
cloud  of  suspicion  which  hung  around  them. 

Most  of  the  Frenchmen  lived  in  the  town  in  lodgings  here  or 
there.  One  alone  out  of  the  number  built  with  his  own  hands 
a  little  house  on  the  road  which  runs  across  the  marsh  studded  with 
cream-cups.  The  house  he  built,  my  friends,  is  that  they  call 
the  House  of  Monsieur.  He  built  it  for  his  young  wife,  who 
by  some  hard-won  permission  was  allowed  to  share  his  exile. 
Monsieur  worked  hard>  very  hard  at  iiis  task,  never  tiring 
apparently ;  all  day  and  every  day  passers-by  found  him  building 
and  planting  while  he  sang  snatches  of  the  gay  songs  of  his 
country.  You  see,  the  flood-tide  of  love  which  washes  away 
fatigue  was  sweeping  over  his  heart. 

In  spring,  when  dl  was  ready,  she  came,  the  long-desired  one. 
The  garden  blazed  a  greeting,  the  flower-beds  burst  into  welcome. 
Carnations  and  sweet  peas,  four  o'clocks  and  sunflowers,  turned 
their  heads  to  welcome  her.  She  came  when  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  mignonette,  honeysuckle,  and  roses,  that 
clambered  gracefully  over  the  sun-dial  which  Monsieur,  who  had 
a  pretty  taste  for  modelling,  himself  fashioned  in  quaint  design 
and  set  among  them.  A  little  deputation  of  the  prisoners 
waited  upon  her  coming,  and  made  speeches  of  welcome  in 
their  gracious  tongue. 

Mon  Dieu^  but  she  was  lovely,  the  wife  of  Monsieur,  tall  and 
white  as  a  lily,  her  exquisite  head  set  upon  her  neck  with  the 
consummate  grace  of  a  flower  upon  its  stalk  J  .  Her  eyes  shone 
with  a  wealth  of  tenderness  and  beauty  and  soul,  as  though  the 
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thin  envelope  of  flesh  permitted  the  li^t  of  her  calm  and 
tranquil  spirit  to  shine  through. 

Together  she  and  Monsieur  lived  in  their  little  house,  going 
seldom  enough  beyond  its  glowing  garden.  Indeed,  what  need 
had  they  to  seek  contentment  abroad  since  she  dwelt  so  willingly 
beside  them  there  ? 

In  happy  monotony  a  summer  passed  and  a  winter  came, — z 
winter  or  bitter  winds  and  heavy  snow-flakes  fluttering  like 
clumsy  white  moths  to  the  ground — a  winter  with  forlorn 
Christmas  festivities  at  the  little  house  of  Monsieur  where  the 
exiles  gathered  to  speak  of  pardon  and  return,  once  the  fighting 
should  be  over, — home  to  la  chhre  patrie.  For  some  it  was  the 
foe-bound  coasts  of  Brittany,  for  others  the  sunshiny  splendours 
or  the  Midi,  for  all  equally  dear. 

During  the  first  soft  spring  days  of  the  new  year  a  strange 
thing  happened.  One  night  Monsieur  with  the  air  of  a  man  in 
a  trance  went  to  the  Parson  and  begged  him  for  three  days  to 
break  the  circumscribed  parole.  Reasons  he  would  give  none. 
The  good  Parson  pressed  for  them.  ^*  Monsieur,"  said  the  exile 
drawing  himself  up  with  an  air  of  distress,  ^  you  have  found  me 
always  a  man  of  honour.  Is  it  not  so  ?  '*  The  Parson  nodded 
emphatically.  ^^  If,  therefore,  I  say  I  will  return,  I  will  return. 
Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  undergo  a  catechism,  like  a  truant  school- 
boy, as  to  my  desires,  mj  motives,  and  my  destination  ?  Is  not  it 
already  galling  enough  that  I  am  obliged  as  a  prisoner  to  ask  for 
the  rights  of  the  free  earth,  to  sue  for  permission  to  traverse  a 
little  corner  of  the  world  ?  **  The  voice  grew  tremulous  in  its 
upper  notes.  As  he  finished  his  speech  Monsieur  walked  slowly 
away  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  sadness.  ^*  Pour  la  Patrie^  to 
think  how  I  have  loved  her  and  how  she  has  made  me  suflfer  !  " 
he  murmured  to  himself.  The  Parson  following  and  overtaking 
him  laid  a  light  hand  on  his  shoulder :  *^  Go,  my  friend,"  he 
said  simply  ;  ^^  return  when  it  seems  good  to  you."  Monsieur 
gave  him  a  quiet  *^  Au  revoiVy^  in  a  voice  cloaked  like  a  muffled 
bell  with  gratitude. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  exile  t^as  gone  and  Madame 
apparently  also.  The  litde  house  stood  bolted  and  barred.  For 
three  days  the  flowers  ran  riot  in  the  garden,  overstepping  their 
precise  borders  shamelessly  ;  but  on  the  third  night  the  shutters 
were  flung  open  again  and  the  accustomed  lights  shone  in  the 
windows. 
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At  eight  o'clock  the  exile  reported  himself  to  the  Parson  and 
found  that  good  man  sitting  at  ease  in  his  kitchen.  The  cottage 
door  stood  ajar  for  the  night  was  warm.  He  rose  to  meet  his 
visitor  and  would  have  drawn  him  in.  "  Vous^  Monsieur^^  he 
exclaimed  in  his  kindly  joyous  manner.  "  Voila  !  the  Prodigal 
returned  to  us.  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Nancy,  bring  ale,  no,  a 
bottle  of  red  wine.  Is  it  not  red  wine  that  you  like  best,  Mon- 
sieur } "  The  Frenchman  shook  his  head.  "  Nothing  to-night, 
for  I  must  return  at  once,"  he  said  ;  nor,  hearing  his  unnatural 
voice  and  seeing  his  white  face, — nom  de  tonnerre^  it  was  blanched 
and  drawn  ! — did  the  Parson  attempt  further  to  detain  him. 

From  that  night  Monsieur  was  certainly  a  changed  man. 
All  day  he  sat  in  his  little  house  leaving  it  only  for  his  garden  at 
sunset ;  but  Madame  never  appeared  even  there.  Sometimes 
the  neighbours  asked  for  her  and  then  Monsieur  replied  always  : 
**  She  is  well  but  she  cares  to  see  no  one.    We  are  quite  happy, — 


as  we  are." 


Neither  fish  nor  bread  nor  butcher's  meat  did  the  exile  buy, 
and  soon  people  began  to  whisper  impossible  explanations  of  his 
seclusion.  Foolish  tales  of  hidden  treasure  gained  credence. 
Monsieur  would  not  buy  lest  the  boy,  who  delivered  purchases 
at  his  house,  should  spy  upon  him  ;  as  for  leaving  the  place 
himself  he  would  apparently  have  preferred  starvation  to  such  a 
course.  The  Parson  sent  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  pat  of  butter 
daily  from  his  dairy  to  his  friend,  but  apart  from  that  Monsieur 
and  his  wife  must  depend  for  food  upon  their  garden.  Ah,  often 
enough  they  must  have  been  hungry,  these  two,  shipwrecked 
upon  that  little  corner  of  an  unfriendly  land.  And  she,  the  lovely 
white  lily,  she  must  have  been  brave,  of  the  true  blood  of  France, 
to  live  so  without  quaver  or  complaint. 

Monsieur  was  doubtless  unaware  with  what  fluency  the  village 
tongues  were  beginning  to  wag  in  wonder  as  to  how  his  little 
household  supported  life.  Suspicion  ever  follows  close  on  the 
heels  of  mystery,  and  some  or  the  more  curious  were  grown 
cunning  in  their  curiosity.  Mon  Dieu^  they  even  devised  errands 
up  to  tne  Cross  Roads,  little  harmless  errands,  to  be  sure,  that 
deceived  nobody,  least  of  all  the  exile  himself  sitting  there  in  the 
garden  at  sunset  behind  the  flourishing  neatly  trimmed  hedge. 
"  Bonjoury  Monsieur^^  the  passing  neighbour  would  begin  :  **  Bon-- 
jour^^  he  would  answer  politely,  yet  with  an  inflection  which  made 
further  conversation  impossible  and  usually  sent  the  questioner 
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right'aix>ut-facc  again.  Then  Monsieur,  left  in  peace  once  more, 
resumed  his  quiet  stare  into  the  faces  of  the  solemn  sun-flowers 

I  with  an  intentness  which  proved  how  deeply  the  prospect  must 

!  have  engaged  his  fancy. 

So  soon  as  the  fighting  was  over,  the  other  exiles,  who  had 
agitated   by   great   red-sealed   documents,    began   one    by   one 

It  receiving  their  pardons  and  slipping  away  from  the  discomforts 

of  a  foreign  land  home  to  their  beautiful  country.  But  Monsieur 
was  not  among  them,  and  once  again  winter  languidly  glided 
into  spring.  Still  Madame  never  set  her  dainty  foot  across  the 
threshold  of  the  little  house.     The  Parson  with  tender  solicitude 

[  ventured  to  ask  if  she  were  ill.     "  No,  not  ill,"  replied  Monsieur, 

'  •*  au  contraire^  very  well  and  quite,  quite  happy.     Only,  it  may 

•  be,"  he  added  wistfully,  "  she  longs  for  her  own  country." 

So  the  dear  old  Parson,  whose  mission  in  life  was  to  further 
the  happiness  of  others,  bestirred  himself  for  Monsieur*s  pardon. 
No  stone  of  his  influence  did  he  leave  unturned  ;  if  Monsieur 
himself  was  too  disheartened  to  work,  he.  Monsieur's  friend, 
would  try.     He  wrote  to  each  of  the  old  prisoners  begging  them 

Jj  to  arrange  the  necessary  formalities  in  France,  for  that  it  was 

only  a  question  of  neglected  formalities  the  Parson  well  knew. 
Yes,  the  former  exiles  replied  that  they  would  gladly  try  for  him, 
le  cher  Cure^  so  he  was  aflFectionately  nicknamed,  as  well  as  for 

I  the  sake  of  their  old  comrade.     And  try  they  did  to  such  good 

I  purpose  that  one  day  a  thick  official  letter  of  pardon,  sealed  with 

impressive  seals,  arrived  and  threw  the  Parson's  modest  house- 
hold into  an  uproar.  There  on  the  shining  deal  table  lay  the 
fruit  of  his  endeavours.  The  good  man  was  in  an  ecstasy.  **  My 
best  surtout,  Nancy,"  said  he  ;  *'  prepare  my  wig  with  extra  care^ 

;j  and  set  out  my  finest  frilled  shirt,  my  enamelled  snufF-box  and 

my  silver-headed  cane.  I  go  to  present  the  letter  myself."  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word  and  set  oflF  to  walk  to  the  house  of 
Monsieur  that  very  afternoon,  whatever  emotions  he  may  have 
felt  concealed  by  the  upright  carriage  and  solemn  pace  proper 
to  a  visit  of  state. 

Monsieur,  as  usual  at  this  hour,  sat  in  his  garden.  He  rose 
and  leaned  over  the  low  hedge  to  speak  to  the  Parson.  '^  Bon 
soir,  mon  cher  Curi^''  was  his  affectionate  greeting. 

"  Bou  soir^  my  son,"  and  then  unable  to  hold  his  secret  in  a 

moment  longer  the  good  old  man  waved  the  pompous  letter  in 

air.     "  The  pardon,  my  son,  the  pardon  I     Allans^  soyons  gail 
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Do  you  realise  what  it  means  ?  It  means  you  may  go  back  to 
France, — to-day — to-morrow — when  you  will." 

"  But  what  if  I  will  not  ?  " 

"  You  will  not  ?  You  will  not  ?  My  son,  you  are  surely 
mad.*' 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  back  to  France,  never,'*  repeated 
the  exile. 

At  this  the  kind  Parson  was  so  righteously  provoked  that  he 
turned  sharply  and  tramped  back  to  town  twice  as  fast  as  he  had 
come,  the  light  recurrent  tap  of  his  heels  as  they  kissed  the  hard 
road  sounding  long  in  the  exile's  ears. 

If  the  Parson  nearly  lost  his  patience  with  Monsieur  now,  the 
neighbours  had  lost  theirs  with  him  long  ago.  When,  therefore, 
lambs  began  to  disappear  mysteriously  from  a  farm  up  the  valley 
just  beyond  the  Cross  Roads,  where  the  little  house  of  the  exile 
still  persistently  stood  closed  and  unfed  by  any  visible  means,  a 
gentle  wind  of  suspicion  began  to  blow  across  it,  a  gentle  wind 
that  shortly  increased  to  a  steady  gale,  yet  without  Monsieur 
catching  a  breath  of  it.  Then  presently  the  townspeople  became 
determined  on  one  of  two  courses  ;  either  the  Parson  in  his 
capacity  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  should  search  the  suspected 
cottage  or  they  would  search  it  themselves.  A  committee  of 
them  waited  upon  the  Parson  to  tell  him  so.  The  good  man 
reasoned  with  them  ;  one  lamb,  he  allowed.  Monsieur  might  take 
for  food — but  twenty  !  They  obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  this 
argument.  Finally  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them  that 
courtesy  forbade  him  to  intrude  upon  the  prisoner's  privacy. 
**  Either  you  search  or  we  search,"  said  the  men  doggedly,  and 
the  Parson  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  promise  he  would  go.--      • 

So  once  again  at  the  sunset  hour  he  trudged  off  to  the  house 
of  Monsieur,  but  this  time  sick  at  heart.  Once  again  Monsieur 
sat  in  his  garden.  Impulsively,  as  he  saw  the  Parson  coming,  he 
rose  and  leaned  over  the  hedge. 

"  Ohy  Monsieur  le  CurCy^  he  said,  "  forgive  me  yesterday,  for- 
give me !  I  have  been  ungrateful  to  you,  my  only  friend, 
forgive  me.  I  seemed  to  you  obstinate,  but  oh,  believe  me. 
Monsieur  le  Curij  I  cannot  go  ;  there  are  reasons " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  my  son.  I  forgive,  without  under- 
standing," said  the  old  man  soothingly.  He  hastened  to  change 
the  subject  to  one  less  agitating.  "  Your  flowers  are  fris  en  fete 
to-day ;  your  mignonette  is  sweet — as  sweet  as  nothing  in  the 

o  o  a. 
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•oHrf  excefT  rtidf-  And  yrwr  EEe»  ** — i  bed  of  rcrc  w^ 
or-ft  rrrtc  tfj^KBcr  in  a  oanxr  <rf  tac  garoea  wis^  tae  Pbvi 
vjuid  wc  fwer  the  hedge 

"  in*  the  BOO  are  uMiiUfol,  via  Manaear  nctr  ;  ** '^""""^ 
krtre  bcK.    Ther  are  fine  and  pore, — ti'eit  a  f*j  ?  " 

Vtry  igatAff  jlmovt  with  die  undemen  otf  a  madier  iHgiii 
her  child  to  do  vsmcthuv  ior  its  own  eood,  die  Parson  led  tfa 
cdk  around  from  the  ginxn  to  the  masur  at  die  hoiac,  and  toi 
hi*  errand  to  Momievr. 

The  enk  flared  op  at  once  like  a  tortfa.  **  Thcr  doobc  me 
Thcf  require  the  lordid  proof  of  the  eres  when  they  can  for  tb 
Mking  hsnre  mj  word  ?  Cett  mtu  iuftmie  !  Tlier  would  foni 
my  houfe  and  pry  and  MardL"  He  clenched  his  bands.  "  Is  i 
known  in  thi»  country,  the  fank  J"  hmmemry  ny,  Mtmsiear  t. 
Curi^  is  it  known  ?  They  hare  found  these  fooli^  escuses  ii 
order  to  probe  my  Mcrets.  Cett  fa.  The  town  is  curious,  An 
town  must  know  ;  1  am  one  while  they  ate  many,  the  eammilig 
therefore  they  will  come  and  walk  into  my  bouse  and  see.  Ah, 
bnt  MvHjieur  le  Cure,  they  can  lee  ;  they  can  see  first  the  point 
of  my  sword  to  greet  them  in  the  doorway,  and  then,  when  the 
point  is  dulled,  over  my  body,  they  can  see  the  resL  Go  back 
and  tell  them  so." 

The  Frenchman  spoke  in  a  pasnon  of  fury  and  outraged  fceiing. 
With  a  gentle  movement  the  old  man  laid  asoothing  toudi  upon 
his  hand. 

**  Listen,  dear  friend,"  be  sud  :  **  it  is  only  I  who  need  see,  I, 
because — because,  inoff  Difu,  I  happen  to  be  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
If  you  refuse  me  entrance,  the  others  irill  come  ;  you  will  refuse 
them  also,  fordbly,  and  thine  will  be  blood  sjnllcd,  the  blood  ot 
the  old-time  enemies  with  whom  your  country  has  been  at  such 
pains  to  make  peace.     Besides,   since  you  have   refused   your 

Krdon,  you  are  still  on  faroU,  still  on  your  word  of  honour  to 
have  as  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizen.     Monsieur,  think  over 
it  well ;  ilfttut  jamais  deshonortr  la  patrie." 

Monsieur  sank  his  head  between  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  utter 
despair.  It  was  long  before  he  answered  '*  Cest  vrai,  Monsieur 
U  Curl ;  faut  jamais  dishonorer  la  patrie.  If  you  will  follow  me," 
and  he  led  the  way  to  the  little  white  gaiden-gate.  Carefully  he 
unlocked  it  and  the  Parson  entered  a  miniature  alUe  verte  of 
neatly  trimmed  shrubs.  Together  the  two  friends  walked  up  the 
■flriDW  path  where  for  a  year  no  feet  but   Monaeur's   had 
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trodden  ;  together  they  went  into  the  little  hall  of  the  cottage  ; 
Monsieur  turned  and  put  his  hand  upon  the  door  of  the  room  to 
the  right.  "  I  will  show  you,  f»0H  amij'  he  said,  "  the  simple 
mystery  of  my  life,  the  foolish  childish  delusion  that  has  glad- 
dened, these  many  months,  the  heart  of  a  lonely  man." 

He  flung  open  the  door.  The  blinds  were  half  down  ;  a  soft 
rosy  light,  the  light  of  simset,  the  light  of  illusion,  flooded  the 
room.  It  was  a  woman's  room  ;  a  woman's  little  treasures  rested 
on  the  tables,  and  upon  a  sofa  near  the  windows,  beautiful  as  ever 
but  fragile  and  pale  and  delicate  as  the  lilies  growing  in  the 
garden,  lay  Monsieur's  wife. 

The  Cur6  advanced  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  "  It  is  long 
since  I  had  the  honour  of  kissing  Madame's  hand,"  he 
said. 

But  Monsieur  threw  a  detaining  look  towards  him,  and  then 
straightway  burst  into  a  flood  of  laughter,  such  laughter  as  it  is 
pain  to  hear,  laughter  compounded  from  the  devU's  redpc,  of 
bitterness  and  irony,  pain  and  anguish,  agony  and  despair.  It 
struck  the  kind  old  man  with  a  rude  shock.  "  My  son,  what 
will  Madame  think  ?  That  we  make  merry  at  her  expense,  or 
else  at  some  vulgar  incident  in  which  her  gentle  ears  can  have  no 
part,"  he  said  anxiously,  turning  to  observe  the  effect  on  her  of 
this  singular  outburst. 

**  Madame  thinks  nothing,  hears  nothing,  sees  nothing,  knows 
nothing,"  replied  Monsieur  bitterly  going  over  to  where  she  lay. 
"  Madame  is  wax,  see,  wax,  body  and  soul.  Foila  mon  secret^  bien 
bite  fCest  ce  paSy  Monsieur  le  Cure  }  She,  my  white  lily,  died  just 
a  year  ago,  faded  in  the  pale  sunshine  of  this  accursed  country. 
I  buried  her  myself  near  the  flowers  she  so  dearly  loved,  and 
when  they  bloom,  to  me  it  seems  as  if  her  soul  too  blossoms. 
Ah,  but  those  first  lonely  days  were  sad,  sad  grey  beads  slipping 
along  the  interminable  rosary  of  the  years.  For  a  little  while  I 
thought  I  must  die  ;  sometimes  only  the  parole  kept  me  from 
killing  myself.  At  last  this  idea  came  to  me.  I  asked  three 
days'  leave  of  you.  I  bought  materials  and  brought  them  here  ; 
then  with  my  own  hands  I  made  this  statue.  As  you  see  it  is 
perfect,  perfect ;  only  the  breath  of  life  is  needed.  Mon  Dieu^  1 
have  prayed  for  that  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  to  all  the  Saints  and 
Martyrs,  every  one  !  But  the  day  of  miracles  is  past.  My  prayers 
are  not  answered  ;  only  sometimes  in  the  merciful  twilight  or  the 
sweet  candlelight  I  have  thought,  I  have  half  believed,  that  my  lys 
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blanche  was  there  with  me  again.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  Y 
guarded  the  house  as  a  miser  his  gold,  as  a  good  woman  her  1 
because, — because  I  could  not  bear  the  comments,  the  sympa 
of  the  neighbours,  if  they  should  know.  I  could  not  bear 
speak  of  my  loss ;  there  arc  natures  so  made,  dear  friend, 
lock  up  their  joys  and  troubles.  You  can  see  now  why  I 
obliged  to  refuse  the  pardon.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  my  griel 
sacred  to  me  ;  it  is  my  life,  my  love,  my  religion." 

"  And  so  it  shall  remain,  my  son,"  answered  the  old  Pan 
profoundly  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  younger  man's  pitiful  gi 
'*  I  swear  no  one  shall  know  of  it.  And  now  I  must  take 
departure.  My  mission  is  fulfilled  and  little  brightness  is 
which  the  twilight  has  not  claimed.  Before  the  darkness  1  n 
go.  God  bless  you,  my  son  !  May  time  suck  the  bitterness 
of  your  trouble  like  poison  from  a  wound." 

"  Yes,  go,  dear,  dear  friend,  leave  me  ;  for  sometimes  in 
kindly  hour  of  twilight,  when  the  lilies  shine  with  a  ghc 
radiance,  I  can  still  fancy  she  is  with  me." 

\ 
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FLODDEN    FIELD 

Flodden  and  Bannockburn  unquestionably  represent  for  the 
average  Englishman  the  two  great  Anglo-Scottish  conflicts  of 
history.  The  dozen  or  so  of  decisive  battles  on  a  more  or  less 
similar  scale  that  intervened  between  1 3 1 9  and  1 5 1 3  are  only 
remembered  by  the  historically  inclined  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  Scotsmen  ;  indeed  the  average  Southron  is  quite  justified  in  his 
unconscious  discrimination,  for  both  battles  had  a  prodigious  effect 
on  the  Northern  nation.  Bannockburn  confirmed  as  it  were  its 
spirit  of  defiant  independence  ;  Flodden,  though  not  followed  up 
by  the  victors,  almost  broke  its  spirit,  cruelly  lacerated  its  pride, 
and  according  to  most  Scottish  writers  retarded  its  natural 
progress,  then  greatly  developing,  for  a  hundred  years.  The 
former  was  fought  upon  a  great  issue,  that  of  national  indepen- 
dence ;  the  latter  was  prpvoked  by  the  losers  on  almost  as  trifling 
pretexts  as  any  Douglas  or  Percy  raid.  Even  the  military 
conscience  of  the  Scots  themselves,  outside  their  King  and  his 
French  friends,  was  a  little  pricked  by  the  wantonness  and 
futility  of  the  exploit,  and  the  bitterness  of  defeat  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  absence  of  sufllicient  motive  for  the  sacrifice. 

Scots  and  English  had  inflicted  on  one  another  disasters  more 
complete  and  bloody  than  Flodden,  and  followed  by  much  greater 
ravage ;  for  the  fight  at  Branxton  was  in  character  almost  that  of  a 
gigantic  tournay,  at  the  close  of  which  the  combatants  parted  and 
went  home.  But  what  distinguishes  Flodden  above  all  other 
northern  battles  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Scotland,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  was  left  dead  upon  the  field,  while  the 
English  loss  was  relatively  small  and  included  scarcely  any  notables. 
That  the  wail  throughout  Scotland  after  Flodden  was  longer  and 
louder  than  any  of  like  kind  in  her  history  has  always  been  an 
accepted  axiom,  and  is  dwelt  on  with  much  cherished  sentiment 
by  ail  her  later  chroniclers,  for  there  was  no  stampede  of  the  main 
column  from  Branxton  slope.     Bitter  no  doubt  as  was  the  national 
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S<y>*tciiWi  ^rA  }rjr4i^M.  Borieren  wiy-^  care  irx  rs 
Ma*  u;<>m  hat  of  cryune  helped  :r>  iceep  tie  general  pcbcc 
y*:**:r.^  ;♦.  Mou  of  ut  hare  a^ioredfr  Seen  wocr  to  regard 
bwrn  an.-:  Hviden  at  a  v>rt  or  :nc/xnt)tetcd  robber  ti;xjfsi  wt£ 
two  c/Kintnei  Wvy>k  hands.  The  impresskm  surrhres  even  sofsie 
nv'/re  intimate  acquaintance  with  tiie  three  or  ioar  cecruncs  of 
taraj^e  strife  whxh  characterised  Angio-Scoctish  rrbtTons  Nor 
doet  any  particle  of  bitterness  remain  either  to  Scotsmen  or 
Kn^Jishmen  in  the  memory  of  their  appalliog  wars.  A  number 
of  cru%Wtnf^  victories  znd  some  ignominious  stampedes  stand  to 
the  account  of  cither.  But  all  at  any  late  ended  happily  and 
h^/nours  were  divided.  As  regaurd%  the  actual  BordoerSy  their 
aaM\t\%  fjTivate  feuds  bred  a  kind  of  freemasonry  among  them, 
and  in  a  bii^  fight  €m  purely  national  lines  they  were  not  always 
Vf  \)t  truMenV9  act  as  strenuously  against  each  other  as  in  a  cattle- 
raid. 

Kvcn  if  Flodden  with  its  bloody  incidents  and  dramatic  issue 
were  n^/t  a  matter  of  sustained  interest  to  Scottish  writers  and 
antiquaries,  the  scene  of  the  conflict  keeps  its  memory  green 
enou((h  \iy  the  conspicuous  fashion  in  which  it  dominates  so  wide 
an  extent  of  storied  landscape  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  An 
outlying  spur  of  the  Cheviots,  the  high  green  ridge  known  as 
Flodden  ivif/c,  its  southern  slope  draped  in  woods,  rises  some 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  Till,  which  sullen  river  comes 
winding  with  extraordinary  contortions  out  of  the  heart  of 
North umt>crland  to  its  feet,  and  so  onward  to  the  Tweed  five 
mile*  away. 

In  a  recent  monograph  on  Border  ballads  Colonel  Elliot  has 
dealt  with  Flodden  Field  in  regard  to  its  eflfect  on  Scotland  from 
a  fiomcwhat  fresh  point  of  view.^  He  combats  the  time-honoured 
notio/)  that  the  Scottish  Borderers,  the  men  of  Selkirk,  Roxburgh, 
and  the  Mcrse,  were  heavy  sufllerers,  and  brings  much  evidence 
in  supfv>rt  of  his  view.  He  contests,  though  not  of  course  alone 
in  this,  the  general  idea  that  the  battle  ended  in  a  regular  rout ; 

'  Tmu.   l*Rt;«TWoiiTHiMiif   OP    Border    Ballads;    by    Lt.-Col.  the   Honble» 
KH/.willi«rii  ItilHot. 
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indeed  one  of  the  English  contemporary  ballads  scoffs,  and  no 
doubt  with  justice,  at  certain  Scotsmen  who  refuse  to  recognise 
it  even  as  a  defeat.  Still  the  mysterious  procedure  of  the 
undefeated  and  little  damaged  left  wing  of  the  Scots,  containing, 
according  to  Colonel  Elliot,  most  of  the  Borderers,  is  always  an 
obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a  crushing  victory.  The  author  deals 
with  the  famous  and  pathetic  ballad  of  his  relative  Jean  Elliot, 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  which  all  Scotsmen,  headed  by 
Sir  Walter,  like  to  interpret  as  a  wail  over  the  fallen  manhood 
of  Selkirk  Forest,  in  a  manner  somewhat  disconcerting  to  this 
charming  and  cherished  tradition. 

But  the  ballad  controversy  is  altogether  too  technical  for  these 
scant  pages.  I  pass  rather  to  Flodden  Field  and  stand  again 
in  fancy  as  I  have  stood  in  fact  several  times  of  late  on 
Branxton  ridge  where  the  battle  was  actually  fought,  and  venture 
on  some  brief  account  of  that  immortal  conflict  and  the  events 
preceding  it.  It  was  on  August  22nd,  15 13,  that  James  the 
Fourth  with  a  considerable  portion  at  least  of  that  enormous  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  which  had  rallied  to  his  call  at 
Edinburgh,  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Norham  some  seven  miles 
from  Flodden.  I  have  suggested  that  his  whole  procedure  was 
a  wanton  one,  though  perhaps  the  term  is  inapplicable  to  the 
period.  It  was  a  time  of  truce,  but  his  brother-in-law,  Henry 
the  Eighth  of  England,  was  besieging  Terouenne  in  France  with 
his  main  army,  and  the  temptation  was  very  great ;  for  James 
had  grievances,  though  comparatively  trifling  ones,  and  was 
personally  sore.  His  favourite  sea-captain  Andrew  Barton, 
a  gallant  fellow,  had  like  all  his  kind  played  the  buccaneer  at 
the  expense  of  some  English  merchant-ships  among  others,  for 
which  oflFence  the  Howards  had  hunted  him  down  and  killed 
him  on  the  open  sea  as  a  pirate.  A  more  trifling  grievance  of 
old  standing  was  the  murder  of  a  Scottish  by  an  English  Borderer, 
one  Heron  the  Bastard,  with  ensuing  complications ;  a  picturesque 
incident  in  Flodden  literature  but  of  no  international  importance 
whatsoever,  and  in  any  case  settled  to  the  best  of  Henry's  power. 
Lastly  the  French  Queen  had  sent  James  a  ring  begging  him  as 
a  gallant  warrior  to  make  a  diversion  into  England  on  her  behalf. 
James  was  romantic  as  well  as  valiant,  and  there  were  moreover 
Frenchmen  at  his  elbow  urging  him  for  their  own  obvious  reasons 
to  his  tragic  and  unexpected  fate. 

After  easily  capturing  the  castles  of  Norham,  Etal,  and  Ford, 
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James  sat  down  with  his  whole  army,  shrunk  by  desertion  to 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  but  well  victualled  and  well 
found,  on  the  long  bare  ridge  of  Flodden.  Away  to  the  north, 
over  the  winding  course  of  Tweed  shining  conspicuously  in  the 
foreground,  they  could  see  from'^hence  all  over  the  Merse  to  the 
dim  line  of  the  Lammermuirs.  Immediately  behind  them  on  the 
west  the  Cheviots  lay  piled  up  in  massive  heaps  fronted  by  the 
bare  hill  of  Humbleton  where  a  century  ago  Hotspur's  Welsh 
archers  had  played  utter  havoc  with  the  Douglas's  mailed  host 
and  incidentally  created  the  situation  which  brought  on  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury.^  Southward  the  Scots  could  look  far  up  the 
narrow  flat  valley  of  the  Till,  now  fertile  meadows,  then  waving 
in  yellow  broom,  and  for  that  reason  the  scene  of  frequent  Border 
fights  and  ambuscades.  Immediately  below  the  hill,  and  across 
the  Till,  now  swollen  from  continuous  rain,  lay  Ford  Castle.  Its 
fair  chatelaine.  Mistress  Heron,  by  a  cherished  but  baseless 
tradition,  was  the  cause  of  the  susceptible  James's  dalliance.  If 
so  he  proved  an  ungallant  lover,  for  he  plundered  her  castle  after 
accepting  her  forced  hospitality.  The  real  cause  of  delay  was 
doubtless  the  reluctance  of  his  nobles  to  further  prosecute  an 
unpopular  adventure,  though  James  declared  that  there  was  no 
one  left  to  defend  England  but  **  millers  and  mass  priests." 
The  situation  was  curiously  like  that  of  Neville's  Cross  when 
Edward  the  Third  was  at  Crecy,  and  the  result  precisely  the  same. 
In  the  meantime  Surrey,  left  in  charge  of  England,  had  collected 
his  levies  from  the  eight  northern  counties,  including  the  whole 
Stanley  following,  at  Newcastle.  By  September  2nd  he  was  at 
Alnwick,  and  on  the  7th  was  encamped  with  thirty  thousand 
men  on  Wooler  Haugh,  six  miles  distant  from  but  in  full  view  of 
Flodden.  Hence  he  sent  heralds  to  James  challenging  him  to 
descend  from  his  hill  **  more  like  a  castle  "  and  fight  him  in  the 
open  "on  Friday."  James,  professing  anger  at  being  thus 
addressed  by  an  inferior,  refused  admittance  to  his  envoys,  but 
nevertheless  seems  to  have  held  himself  pledged  in  honour  to 
meet  "  the  auld  crooked  carle "  Surrey  on  or  about  the  day 
proposed.  His  older  chiefs  wisely  counselled  a  retreat  to 
Scotland,  but  the  chivalrous  and  reckless  King  utterly  refused 
such  a  suggestion  even  to  insulting  the  aged  Angus  (Bell- 
the-cat),  who  went  home  in  dudgeon  leaving  his  two  sons  to  xiie 
with  the  rest. 

^  Bates's  History  of  Northumberland. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  English  at  Wooler  Haugh,  soaked  by  the 
continuous  rain,  short  of  provisions  and  drinking  muddy  water, 
had  no  time  to  lose.  On  the  8th,  Surrey  marched  his  force  by  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  bridge  at  Doddington  across  the  Till, 
that  sullen  little  red-banked  river,  purling  from  deep  to  deep 
with  the  old  familiar  refrain  that  it  can  '*  droon  sax  men  while 
Tweed  droons  twa."  Thence  the  army  moved  on  to  Bar  moor 
and  camped  for  the  night.  They  were  now  about  four  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Flodden  and  the  Scots,  who  imagined  them  to 
be  on  the  march  for  Berwick  ;  but  the  next  sun  that  rose  was  to 
set  on  the  carnage  of  Flodden.  The  long  hours  before  the  battle 
are  ones  of  intense  interest  and  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 
The  Till  flowed  a  winding  course  northward  of  some  six 
miles  between  the  armies  to  the  Tweed,  and  Flodden  ridge  fell 
with  a  mile-long  slope  to  its  banks  at  Ford.  The  English 
at  Barmoor  were  three  miles  beyond  the  Till  hidden  by  another 
ridge. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  masterly  and  daring  strategy 
with  which  Surrey  threw  his  guns  and  vanguard  forward  to 
Twizell  bridge  and  with  his  main  body  crossed  the  Till  at  some 
uncertain  point,  but  as  we  think  at  Sandyford,  which  in  the 
height  of  the  recent  June  (1907)  rains  was  apparently  little  more 
than  waist-deep.  Ford,  a  long  mile  above,  was  doubtless  guarded 
by  Scottish  guns  ;  but  the  other  was  out  of  sight  both  of  Ford  and 
of  Flodden  Hill,  the  Scots  upon  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  been  deceived  into  the  notion  that  Surrey  on  breaking  camp 
at  Barmoor  was  in  full  march  for  Berwick.  Moreover,  Branxton 
Marsh,  then  an  effective  barrier  to  all  action,  ran  a  two-mile 
course  here  from  the  westward  to  the  river  joining  it  just 
below  Sandyford,  so  that  Surrey,  after  the  passage,  was  on 
the  right  side  of  it  for  the  march  to  his  ultimate  position 
at  Branxton  village.  Many  writers  have  made  the  crossing  of 
the  marsh  one  of  Surrey's  difficulties  with  both  divisions.  This 
seems  superfluous,  as  from  Sandyford  to  Branxton  an  army  could 
have  marched  with  ease  beneath  a  sheltering  ridge,  and  unper- 
ceived  by  the  Scots,  to  the  field  of  battle.^  The  vanguard 
could  have  marched  to  Twizell  with  still  less  chance  of 
discovery,  and  on  their  return  to  the  appointed  tryst  at  Branxton 

^  Whether  upon  this  morniDg  any  of  the  Scottish  guns  had  been  pushed  forward 
to  actually  command  any  passages  of  the  Til),  and  if  so  at  what  point%  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  and  contention. 
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need  not  have  shown  themselves  till  they  topped  the  slop 
just  to  the  north  of  it.  Nor  approaching  from  this  directioi 
need  they  and  their  guns  present  any  difficulty  as  to  th 
passage  of  the  march,  for  it  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  t< 
pass  round  its  head,  which  did  not  reach  the  rear  of  what  was  t< 
be  the  English  right  wing.  It  was  a  master-stroke,  and  b] 
skill  or  luck  well-timed,  for  the  Scots  obviously  suspectec 
nothing  till  they  saw  Surrey's  two  divisions  in  the  act  of  uniting 
to  the  south  of  the  marsh,  now  a  narrow  line  of  meadow: 
threaded  by  a  burn.  It  seems  certain  that  many  historians 
dealing  with  Flodden  have  either  never  visited  the  field,  or  els< 
have  contented  themselves  with  a  general  view  of  it  from  th< 
last  Scottish  position  at  Branxton  ridge,  a  point  that  would  not 
disclose  the  many  physical  complications  which  influenced  Surrey's 
tactics. 

A  battle  was  now  inevitable,  for  the  Scottish  retreat  was 
cut  off.  The  English,  already  gathering  at  the  further  foot 
of  Branxton  ridge,  would  obviously  seize  that  position,  almost  as 
high  a  one  as  Flodden  and  within  a  short  mile  of  it.  Setting 
fire  therefore  to  his  camp-refuse  and  under  the  cover,  it  is  said, 
of  the  smoke.  King  James  moved  his  army  to  this  more  advanced 
ridge  on  whose  broad  northward  slope  the  battle  was  to  be  fought. 
It  must  by  now  have  been  past  four  o'clock.  The  English 
were  gathering  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  order  of  little 
on  the  line  or  the  present  hamlet  of  Branxton,  which  probably 
marks  their  centre.  The  men  were  wet,  ill-fed,  and  had  been 
on  the  move  all  day.  There  was  no  love  between  the  Howards 
and  the  Stanleys,  and  the  Lancashire  levies  grumbled  loudly 
at  being  put  under  the  command  of  the  former  on  the  right 
wing.  Surrey's  fighting  force  seems  to  have  been  actually  less 
than  thirty  thousand ;  that  of  James  is  much  more  difficult 
to  estimate,  forty  thousand  being  the  lowest  quotation  known  to 
me,  and  probably  the  most  accurate  one. 

The  English  at  the  foot  of  the  half-mile  slope  were  now 
fronting  nearly  south  with  the  wind  in  their  faces,  while  a  heavy 
shower  had  damped  their  bow-strings.  They  could  not  have  had 
much  time  to  form,  and  seem  to  have  gone  into  action  gradually 
from  right  to  left.  At  the  former  station  was  Edmund  Howard 
with  three  thousand  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  men.  Next  came 
his  brother  the  Admiral  with  nine  thousand  from  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland.  Further  on  was  Sir  Marma- 
duke    Constable    with    three    thousand    more   from    the    same 
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counties.  Then  came  Surrey  with  a  larger  body,  while  Stanley 
led  the  left  wing  with  five  thousand  of  his  own  people.  Dacre 
in  the  meanwhile  with  a  thousand  horse,  from  the  Cumbro- 
Northumbrian  borderland,  and  some  Bamburgh  and  Tyne- 
mouth  foot,  was  in  reserve  on  the  right. 

After  a  brief  artillery  duel,  the  Scottish  left,  composed  of 
Border  spearmen  and  Gordon  Highlanders  ten  thousand  strong 
under  Lords  Home  and  Huntley,  charged  down  on  Edmund 
Howard's  weak  force  and  threw  it  into  a  confusion  only  to  be 
stayed  by  Dacre's  prompt  support.  This  took  place  where  the 
broad  breast  of  Branxton  hill  dips  and  then  with  scarcely  per- 
ceptible descent  extends  towards  a  narrow  glen  that  flanks  it  on 
the  far  west.  The  combatants  were  therefore  below  the  ridge 
and  probably  out  of  sight  of  the  main  battle.  This  alone  may 
explain  what  is  the  abiding  mystery  of  Flodden,  ten  thousand 
choice  and  practically  victorious  troops,  that  is  to  say,  remaining 
out  of  action  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  while  the  rest  of 
their  army  was  being  cut  to  pieces  or  routed.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  they  really  did  not  know  what  had  happened  till  it 
was  too  late.  Home  was  of  course  blanied,  and  a  well  known 
couplet  girds  at  him,  but  serious  critics  have  practically 
exonerated  the  Chamberlain,  even  in  the  face  of  the  mystery 
such  acquittance  involves.  It  is  said  that  a  messenger  brought 
the  news  of  the  King's  danger  and  urged  his  support,  and  that 
Home  replied  that  he  had  done  his  duty  successfully  and  the 
King  might  do  likewise  ;  even  this  is  held  as  rather  signifying? 
his  incredulity  that  such  serious  things  were  being  done.  As 
one  stands  above  Branxton  Church  on  the  considerable  knoll 
known  as  Piper's  Hill  behind  which  Home's  force  must  have 
been  standing  idle,  and  then  looks  across  to  the  vicarage,  the 
reputed  spot  of  James's  fall,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  the 
blunder  seems  incredible  ;  yet  one  must  accept  it,  and  by  way  of 
explanation  endeavour  to  picture  the  utter  confusion  presented 
by  some  forty  thousand  men  fighting  hand  to  hand  within  so 
narrow  a  compass,  unless  we  consider  the  other  alternative,  namely, 
that  the  Scottish  left  wing  being  Borderers  and  Highlanders  in 
the  midst  of  a  short  critical  battle  had  dispersed  to  plunder.  For 
the  Admiral  Howard  with  his  strong  division  had  met  one  of  about 
equal  strength  under  Crawford  and  had  broken  it,  calling  loudly 
himself  on  the  King,  who  had  often  taunted  him  for  keeping  out 
of  his  reach  on  the  high  seas.  King  James  in  the  meantime, 
with  the  largest  column  of  all  near  the  centre  o€  tksft.  S^:s2^&^c^v 
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Alston  and  the  Irthing  valley,  the  only  cavalry  still  engaged, 
may  have  been  especially  cfFective,  and  probably  Stanley's  archers 
could  still  use  their  bows. 

It  was  all  over  by  dark  and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
soon  lay  naked  corpses  around  their  dead  King,  stripped  as  naked 
as  they.  The  Scottish  loss  is  variously  estimated  at  from  four 
thousand  to  seventeen  thousand.  It  was  not  the  numbers,  how- 
ever, but  the  quality  for  which  Scotland  chiefly  mourned,  and 
the  roll  of  her  illustrious  dead  at  any  rate  is  no  guess-work. 
The  English  loss  is  always  stated  as  infinitely  less,  and  included 
few  men  of  note  since  the  army  contained  few,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Indeed  one  argument  advanced  on  Flodden  Hill  by  the 
Scottish  leaders  for  declining  a  battle,  was  the  social  inferiority 
as  a  whole  of  their  enemy.  It  sounds  strange  enough  to  us,  but 
these  valiant  noblemen  were  perfectly  honest,  and  thought  it 
unfitting  that  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  should  expend  itself  for 
no  definite  cause  in  a  fight  where  they  would  meet  chiefly  churls 
and  yeomen,  just  as  a  duellist  might  hesitate  to  meet  a  man  of 
lower  degree  on  a  dubious  pretext.  King  James  fell  pierced 
with  many  wounds,  and  though  not  disfigured  his  body  could 
not  be  found  and  identified  till  the  following  day  ;  and  it  seems 
hard  that  the  embalmed  corpse  of  so  brave  and  gallant  a  king 
should  have  been  tossed  about  unburied  in  lumber-rooms,  as  was 
this  one,  like  a  discarded  piece  of  furniture,  generations  afterwards. 
Catherine  of  Arragon  sent  his  bloody  coat  to  Henry  in  France 
"  to  make  a  banner,"  and  indeed  she  had  busied  herself  greatly 
in  the  hasty  preparations  for  Flodden,  even  working  flags  with 
her  own  hand. 

The  battle  could  scarcely  have  lasted  three  hours.  The 
English  camped  on  the  field  and  Home's  division,  extraordinary 
as  it  seems,  also  camped  on  the  edge  of  it  and  even  hung  about 
during  the  next  day.  The  rest  of  the  Scottish  army,  in 
scattered  bands,  recrossed  the  Tweed.  Scottish  writers  have 
generally  insisted  that  Flodden  let  loose  hordes  of  English  raiders 
upon  the  Border,  which,  stripped  by  the  slaughter  or  its  natural 
defenders,  suflFered  sorely.  Colonel  Elliot  claims  that  the  Bor- 
derers suffered  hardly  at  all  in  the  battle,  and  remarks  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  English  army  disbanded  immediately  after  it  and 
went  home.  The  harryings  and  burnings  usually  pictured  as 
the  aftermath  of  Flodden,  he  can  only  suppose  are  the  result  of 
confusion  with  the  very  real  misery  brought  on  Scotland  by  the 
invasion  under  Lord  Hertford   seventeen   years   \a^s.x.    ^Ar-^s^ 


